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INTRODUCTION 


1. Tus edition is an attempt to present exactly the 
original words of the New Testament, so far as they can 
now be determined from surviving documents. Since 
the testimony delivered by the several documents or wit- 
nesses is full of complex variation, the original text can- 
not be elicited from it without the use of criticism, that 
is, of a process of distinguishing and setting aside those 
readings which have originated at some link in the chain 
of transmission. ‘This Introduction is intended to be a 
succinct account (1) of the reasons why criticism is still 
necessary for the text of the New Testament; (11) of 
what we hold to be the true grounds and methods of 
criticism generally; (111) of the leading facts in the docu- 
mentary history of the New Testament which appear to 
us to supply the textual critic with secure guidance; and 
(tv) of the manner in which we have ourselves endea- 
voured to embody the results of criticism in the present 
text. 

2. The office of textual criticism, it cannot be too 
clearly understood at the outset, is always secondary and 


always negative. It is always secondary, since it comes into 
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2 LEXETOAL CRIDICISM 


play only where the text transmitted by the existing docu- 
ments appears to be in error, either because they diffe1 
from each other in what they read, or for some other suffi- — 
cient reason, With regard to the great bulk of the words 
of the New Testament, as of most other ancient writings, 
there is no variation or other ground of doubt, and there- 
fore no room for textual criticism; and here therefore an 
editor is merely a transcriber. ‘The same may be said 
with substantial truth respecting those various readings 
which have never been received, and in all probability 
never will be received, into any printed text. The pro- 
portion of words virtually accepted on all hands as raised 
above doubt is very great, not less, on a rough computa- 
tion, than seven eighths of thewhole. The remaining eighth 
therefore, formed in great part by changes of order and 
other comparative trivialities, constitutes the whole area 
of criticism. If the principles followed in the present 
edition are sound, this area may be very greatly reduced. 
Recognising to the full the duty of abstinence from 
peremptory decision in cases where the evidence leaves 
the judgement in suspense between two or more readings, 
we find that, setting aside differences of orthography, the 
words in our opinion still subject to doubt only make up 
about one sixtieth of the whole New Testament. In this 
second estimate the proportion of comparatively trivial 
variations is beyond measure larger than in the former; 
so that the amount of what can in any sense be called 
substantial variation is but a small fraction of the whole 
residuary variation, and'can hardly form more than a 
thousandth part of the entire text. Since there is reason to 
suspect that an exaggerated impression prevails as to the 
extent of possible textual corruption in the New Testa- 
ment, which might seem to be confirmed by language 
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used here and there in the following pages, we desire to 
make it clearly understood beforehand how much of the 
New Testament stands in no need of a textual critic’s 
labours. 

3. Again, textual criticism is always negative, because 
its final aim is virtually nothing more than the detection 
and rejection of error. Its progress consists not in the 
growing perfection of an ideal in the future, but in ap- 
proximation towards complete ascertainment of definite 
facts of the past, that is, towards recovering an exact copy 
of what was actually written on parchment or papyrus by 
the author of the book or his amanuensis. Had all in- 
tervening. transcriptions been perfectly accurate, there 
could be no error and no variation in existing docu- 
ments. Where there is variation, there must be error in 
at least all variants but one; and the primary work of 
textual criticism is merely to es the erroneous 
variants from the true. 

4. In the case indeed of many ill shiuda ancient 
writings textual criticism has a further and a much more 
difficult task, that of detecting and removing corruptions 
affecting the whole of the existing documentary evidence. 
But in the New Testament the abundance, variety, and 
comparative excellence of the documents confines this 
task of pure ‘emendation’ within so narrow limits that 
we may leave it out of sight for the present, and confine 
our attention to that principal operation of textual criti- 
cism which is required whenever we have to decide be- 
tween the conflicting evidence of various documents. 


PART fT a 


THE NEED OF CRITICISM FOR THE TEXT 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


5. The answer to the question why criticism is still 
necessary for the text of the New Testament is contained 
in the history of its transmission, first by writing and 
then by printing, to the present time. For our purpose 
it will be enough to recapitulate first in general terms 
the elementary phenomena of transmission by writing 
generally, with some of the special conditions affecting 
the New Testament, and then the chief incidents in: the 
history of the New Testament as a printed book which 
have determined the form in which it appears in existing 
editions. For fuller particulars, on this and other sub- 
jects not needing to be treated at any length here, we 
must refer the reader once for all to books that are pro- 
fessedly storehouses of information. 


A. 6—14. Transmission by writing 


6. No autograph of any book of the New Testa- 
ment is known or believed to be still in existence. The 
originals must have been early lost, for they are men- 
tioned by no ecclesiastical writer, although there were 
many motives for appealing to them, had they been 
forthcoming, in the second and third centuries: one or 
two passages have sometimes been supposed to refer to 
them, but certainly by a misinterpretation. The books » 
of the New Testament have had to.share the fate of 
other ancient writings in being copied again and again 
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during more than fourteen centuries down to the inven- 
tion of printing and its application to Greek literature. 

7. Every transcription of any kind of writing involves 
the chance of the introduction of some errors: and even 
if the transcript is revised by coniparison with its ex- 
emplar or immediate original, there is no absolute secu- 
rity that all thé errors will be corrected. When the 
transcript becomes itself the parent of other copies, one 
or more, its errors are for the most part reproduced. 
Those only are likely to be removed which at once strike 
the eye of a transcriber as mere blunders destructive of 
sense, and even in these cases he will often go astray in 
making what seems to him the obvious correction. In 
addition to inherited deviations from the original, each 
fresh transcript is liable to contain fresh errors, to be 
transmitted in like manner to its own descendants. 

8. The nature and amount of the corruption of text 
thus generated and propagated depends to a great extent 
on the peculiarities of the book itself, the estimation in 
which it is held, and the uses to which it is applied. The 
rate cannot always be uniform: the professional training 
of scribes can rarely obliterate individual differences of 
accuracy and conscientiousness, and moreover the current 
standard of exactness will vary at different times and places 
and in different grades of cultivation. The number of tran- 
scriptions,and consequent opportunities of corruption, can- 
not be accurately measured by difference of date, for at 
any date a transcript might be made either from a con- 
temporary manuscript or from one written any number of 
centuries before. But these inequalities do not render it 
less true that repeated transcription involves multiplica- 
tion of error; and the consequent presumption that a 
relatively late text is likely to be a relatively corrupt text 
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is found true on the application of all available tests in 
an overwhelming proportion of the extant MSS in which 
ancient literature has been preserved. . 

9. This general proposition respecting the average 
results of transcription requires to be at once qualified 
and extended by the statement of certain more limited 
conditions of transmission with which the New Testament 
is specially though by no means exclusively concerned. 
Their full bearing will not be apparent till they have 
been explained in some detail further on, but for the 
sake of clearness they must be mentioned here. 

10. The act of transcription may under different cir- 
cumstances involve different processes. In strictness it 
is the exact reproduction of a given series of words in a 
given order. Where this purpose is distinctly recognised 
or assumed, there can be no errors but those of work- 
manship, ‘clerical errors’, as they are called; and by 
sedulous cultivation, under the pressure of religious, 
literary, or professional motives, a high standard of im- 
munity from even clerical errors has at times been at- 
tained. On the other hand, pure clerical errors, that is, 
mechanical confusions of ear or eye alone, pass imper- 
ceptibly into errors due to unconscious mental action, as 
any one may ascertain by registering and analysing his 
own mistakes in transcription ; so that it is quite possible 
to intend nothing but faithful transcription, and yet to 
introduce changes due to interpretation of sense. Now, 
as these hidden intrusions of mental action are specially 
capable of being restrained by conscious vigilance, so 
on the other hand they are lable to multiply sponta- 
neously where there is' no distinct perception that a 
transcriber’s duty is to transcribe and nothing more; 
and this perception is rarer and more dependent on 
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training than might be supposed. In its absence uncon- 
scious passes further into conscious mental action; and 
thus transcription may come to include tolerably free modi- 
fication of language and even rearrangement of material. 
Transcription of this kind need involve no deliberate 
preference of sense to language; the intention is still 
to transcribe language: but, as there is no special con- 
centration of regard upon the language as having an 
intrinsic sacredness of whatever kind, the instinctive feel- 
ing for sense cooperates largely in the result. 

11. It was predominantly though not exclusively 
under such conditions as these last that the transcription 
of the New Testament was carried on during the earliest 
centuries, aS a comparison of the texts of that period 
proves beyond doubt. The conception of new Scrip- 
tures standing on the same footing as the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament was slow and unequal in its growth, 
more especially while the traditions of the apostolic and 
immediately succeeding generations still lived ; and the 
reverence paid to the apostolic writings, even to. the 
most highly and most widely venerated among them, 
was not of a kind that exacted a scrupulous jealousy as 
to their text as distinguished from their substance. As 
was to be expected, the language of the historical books 
was treated with more freedom than the rest: but even 
the Epistles, and still more the Apocalypse, bear abundant 
traces of a similar type of transcription. After a while 
changed feelings and changed circumstances put an end — 
to the early textual laxity, and thenceforward its occurrence 
is altogether exceptional; so that the later corruptions are 
almost wholly those incident to transcription in the proper 
sense, errors arising from careless performance of a 
scribe’s work, not from an imperfect conception of it, 
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While therefore the greater literalness of later transcrip- 
tion arrested for the most part the progress of the bolder 
forms of alteration, on the other hand it could per- 
petuate only what it received. As witnesses to the apo- 
stolic text the later texts can be valuable or otherwise 
only according as their parent. texts had or had not 
passed comparatively unscathed through the earlier 
times. 

12. Again, in books widely read transmission ceases 
after a while to retain exclusively the form of diverging 
ramification. Manuscripts are written in which there is 
an eclectic fusion of the texts of different exemplars, 
either by the simultaneous use of more than one at the 
time of transcription, or by the incorporation of various 
readings noted in the margin of a single exemplar from 
other copies, or by a scribe’s conscious: or unconscious 
recollections of a text differing from that which lies 
before him. ‘This mixture, as it may be conveniently 
called, of texts previously independent has taken place 
on a large scale in the New Testament. Within narrow 
geographical areas it was doubtless at work from a 
very early time, and it would naturally extend itself 
with the increase of communication between distant 
churches. ‘There is reason to suspect that its greatest 
activity on a large scale began in the second half of the 
third century, the interval of peace between Gallienus’s 
edict of toleration and the outbreak of the last perse- 
cution. At all events it was in full operation in the 
fourth century, the time which from various causes exer- 
cised the chief influence over the many centuries of com- 
paratively simple transmission that followed. 

13. The gain or loss to the intrinsic purity of texts 
from mixture with other texts is from the nature of the 
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case indeterminable. In most instances there would be 
both gain and loss; but both would be fortuitous, and 
they might bear to each other every conceivable pro- 
portion, Textual purity, as far as can be judged from 
the extant literature, attracted hardly any interest. There 
is no evidence to shew that care was generally taken to 
choose out for transcription the exemplars having the 
highest claims to be regarded as authentic, if indeed the 
requisite knowledge and skill were forthcoming. Humanly 
speaking, the only influence which can have interfered 
to an appreciable extent with mere chance and con- 
venience in the selection between existing readings, or 
in the combination of them, was supplied by the 
preferences of untrained popular taste, always an unsafe 
guide in the discrimination of relative originality of text. 
The complexity introduced into the transmission of 
ancient texts by mixture needs no comment. Where 
the mixture has been accompanied or preceded by such 
licence in transcription as we find in the New Testa- 
ment, the complexity can evidently only increase the 
precariousness of printed texts formed without taking 
account of the variations of text which preceded mix- 
ture. 

14. Warious causes have interfered both with the 
preservation of ancient MSS and with their use as exem- 
plars to any considerable extent. Multitudes of the MSS 
of the New Testament written in the first three centuries 
were destroyed at the beginning of the fourth, and there 
can be no doubt that multitudes of those written in the 
fourth and two following centuries met a similar fate m 
the various invasions of East and West. But violence 
was not the only agent of destruction. We know little 
about the external features of the MSS of the ages of 
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persecution: but what little we do know suggests that 
they were usually smalJ, containing only single books 
or groups of books, and not seldom, there is reason 
to suspect, of comparatively coarse material ; altogether 
shewing little similarity to the stately tomes of the 
early Christian empire, of which we possess specimens, 
and likely enough to be despised in comparison in an 
age which exulted in outward signs of the new order 
of things. Another cause of neglect at a later period 
was. doubtless obsoleteness of form. When once the 
separation of words had become habitual, the old con- 
tinuous mode of writing would be found troublesome 
to the eye, and even the old ‘uncial’ or rounded 
capital letters would at length prove an obstacle to use. 
Had. biblical manuscripts of the uncial ages been 
habitually treated with ordinary respect, much more in- 
vested with high authority, they could not have been 
so often turned into ‘palimpsests’, that is, had their 
ancient writing obliterated that the vellum might be 
employed for fresh writing, not always biblical. It must 
also be remembered that in the ordinary course of 
things the most recent manuscripts would at all times 
be the most numerous, and therefore the most generally 
accessible. Even if multiplication of transcripts were 
not always advancing, there would be a slow but con- 
tinual substitution of new copies for old, partly to fill up 
gaps made by waste and casualties, partly by a natural 
impulse which could be reversed only by veneration or 
an archaic taste or a critical purpose. It is therefore 
no wonder that only a small fraction of the Greek manu- 
scripts of the New Testament preserved to modern times 
were written in the uncial period, and but few of this 
number belong to the first five or six centuries, none 
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being earlier than the age of Constantine. Most uncial 
manuscripts are more or less fragmentary ; and till lately 
not one was known which contained the whole New 
Testament unmutilated. A considerable proportion, in 
numbers and still more in value, have been brought to 
light only by the assiduous research of the last century 
and a half. 


B. 15—18. Zransmission by printed editions 


15. These various conditions affecting the manu- 
script text of the New Testament must be borne in 
mind if we would understand what was possible to be 
accomplished in the early printed editions, the text of 
which exercises directly or indirectly a scarcely credible 
power to the present day. At the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, far more than now, the few ancient 
documents of the sacred text were lost in the crowd of 
later copies; and few even of the late MSS were em- 
ployed, and that only as convenience dictated, without 
selection or deliberate criticism. The fundamental 
editions were those of Erasmus (Basel, 1516), and of 
Stunica in Cardinal Ximenes’ Complutensian (Alcala) 
Polyglott, printed in 1514 but apparently not published 
till 1522. In his haste to be the first editor, Erasmus 
allowed himself to be guilty of strange carelessness: 
but neither he nor any other scholar then living could 
have produced a materially better text without enor- 
mous labour, the need of which was not as _ yet 
apparent. The numerous editions which followed 
during the next three or four generations varied much 
from one another in petty details, and occasionally 
adopted fresh readings from MSS, chiefly of a common 
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late type: but the foundation and an overwhelming 
proportion of the text remained always Erasmian, some- 
times slightly modified on Complutensian authority ; 
except in a few editions which had a Complutensian 
base. After a while this arbitrary and uncritical varia- 
tion gave way to a comparative fixity equally fortuitous, 
having no more trustworthy basis than the external 
beauty of two editions brought out by famous printers, 
a Paris folio of 1550 edited and printed by R. Estienne, 
and an Elzevir (Leyden) 24mo of 1624, 1633, &c., 
repeating an unsatisfactory revision of Estienne’s mainly 
Erasmian text made by the reformer Beza. The reader 
of the second Elzevir edition is informed that he has 
before him ‘the text now received by all”; and thus 
the name ‘Received Text’ arose. Reprints more or 
less accurate of one or other of these two typographical 
standards constitute the traditional printed text of the 
New Testament even now. 

16. About the middle of the seventeenth century 
the preparation for effectual criticism began. The im- 
pulse proceeded from English scholars, such as Fell, 
Walton, and Mill; and seems to have originated in the 
gift of the Alexandrine MS to Charles I by Cyril Lucar, 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, in 1628. France con- 
tributed a powerful auxiliary in Simon, whose writings 
(1689—1695) had a large share in discrediting acquies- 
cence in the accepted texts. The history of criticism 
from this time could hardly be made intelligible here: it 
will be briefly sketched further on, when explanations 
have been given of the task that had to be performed, 
and the problems that had to be solved. In the course 
of the eighteenth century several imperfect and halting 
attempts were made, chiefly in Germany, to apply evidence 
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to use by substantial correction of the text. Of these 
the greatest and most influential proceeded from J. A. 
Bengel at Tiibingen in 1734. In the closing years of 
the century, and a little later, the process was carried 
many steps forward by Griesbach, on a double founda- 
tion of enriched resources and deeper study, not without 
important help from suggestions of Semler and finally of 
Hug. Yet even Griesbach was content to start from the 
traditional or revised Erasmian basis, rather than from 
the MSS in which he himself reposed most confidence. 
17. A new period began in 1831, when for the 
first time a text was constructed directly from the 
ancient documents without the intervention of any 
printed edition, and when the first systematic attempt 
was made to substitute scientific method for arbitrary 
choice in the discrimination of various readings. In 
both respects the editor, Lachmann, rejoiced to declare 
that he was carrying out the principles and unfulfilled 
intentions of Bentley, as set forth in 1716 ‘and 1720, 
This great advance was however marred by too narrow 
a selection of documents to be taken into account 
and too artificially rigid an employment of them, and 
also by too little care in obtaining precise knowledge 
,of some of their texts: and though these defects, partly 
due in the first instance to the unambitious purpose of 
the edition, have been in different ways avoided by 
Lachmann’s two distinguished successors, Tischendorf 
and Tregelles, both of whom have produced texts sub- 
stantially free from the later corruptions, neither of them 
can be said to have dealt consistently or on the whole 
successfully with the difficulties presented by the variations 
between the most ancient texts. On the other hand, their 
indefatigable labours in the discovery and exhibition 
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of fresh evidence, aided by similar researches on the 
part of others, provide all who come after them with 
invaluable resources not available half a century ago. 

18, A just appreciation of the wealth of documentary 
evidence now accessible as compared with that enjoyed 
by any previous generation, and of the comparatively 
late times at which much even of what is not now new 
became available for criticism, is indeed indispensable 
for any one who would understand the present position 
of the textual criticism of the New Testament. The gain 
by the knowledge of the contents of important’ new 
documents is not to be measured by the direct evidence 
which they themselves contribute. Evidence is valuable 
only so far as it can be securely interpreted; and not 
the least advantage conferred by new documents is the 
new help which they give towards the better interpreta- 
tion of old documents, and of documentary relations 
generally. By way of supplement to the preceding 
brief sketch of the history of criticism, we insert the 
following table, which shews the dates at which the 
extant Greek uncials of the sixth and earlier centuries, 
with five others of later age but comparatively ancient 
text, have become available as evidence by various 
forms of publication. The second column marks the 
very imperfect publication by selections of readings; the 
third, tolerably full collations; the fourth, continuous 
texts. The manuscript known as A in the Gospels and 
as G (G,) in St Paul’s Epistles requires two separate 
datings, as its two parts have found their way to different 
libraries. In other cases a plurality of dates is given 
where each publication has had some distinctive im- 
portance. ) 
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(fragg. = fragments) Renee Collations Soninons 

N all books complete 1860 1862 
B all books exc. part of 

Heb., Epp. Past., and 8 

Apoc. (1580) 1788, 1799 Sag 
A all books 1657 1786 
C fragg. of nearly all 

books 1710 L752 1843 
Q fragg. Le. Jo. (? 1752) 1762, 1860 
T fragg. Jo. [Lc.] 1789 
D Evy. Act. 1550 1657 1793, 1864 
Dz Paul (1582) 1657 1852 
N fragg. Evv. . (17 cape 1846, 1876 
P fragg. Evv. (? 1752) 1762, 1869 
R fragg. Le. 1°57 
Z fragg. Mt. 1801, 1880 
[2 Mt. Mc.] (1880) 
Esky: 1550 1751, 1785 1846 
& fragg. Le. : 1861 

A Evy. aa 

G, Paul exc. Heb. 1710 +1791 
E, Act. 1715, 1870 
'P, all books exc. Evv. 1865 + 1869 


19. The foregoing outline may suffice to shew the 
manner in which repeated transcription tends to multiply 
corruption of texts, and the subsequent mixture of in- 
dependent texts to confuse alike their sound and their 
corrupt readings; the reasons why ancient MSS in 
various ages have been for the most part little preserved 
and little copied; the disadvantages under which the 
Greek text of the New Testament was first printed, 
from late and inferior MSS; the long neglect to take 
serious measures for amending it; the slow process of 
the accumulation and study of evidence; the late date 
at which any considerable number of corrections on 
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ancient authority were admitted into the slightly modi- 
fied Erasmian texts that reigned by an accidental pre- 
scription, and the very late date at which ancient 
authority was allowed to furnish not scattered retouch- 
ings but the whole body of text from beginning to end; 
and lastly the advantage enjoyed by the present gene- 
ration in the possession of a store of evidence largely 
augmented in amount and still more in value, as well 
as in the ample instruction afforded by previous criticism 
and previous texts. 


C. 20—22. History of this edition 


20. These facts justify, we think, another attempt 
to determine the original words of the Apostles and 
writers of the New Testament. In the spring of 1853 
we were led by the perplexities of reading encountered 
in our own study of Scripture to project the construction 
of a text such as is now published. At that time a 
student aware of the untrustworthiness of the ‘Received’ 
texts had no other guides than Lachmann’s text and the 
second of the four widely different texts of Tischendorf. 
Finding it impossible to assure ourselves that either editor 
placed before us such an approximation to the apostolic 
words as we could accept with reasonable satisfaction, 
we agreed to commence at once the formation of a 
manual text for our own use, hoping at the same time 
that it might be of service to others. The task proved 
harder than we anticipated ; and eventually many years 
have been required for its fulfilment. Engrossing occu- 
pations of other kinds have brought repeated delays and 
interruptions: but the work has never been laid more 
than partially aside, and the intervals during which it 
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has been intermitted have been short. We cannot on 
the whole regret the lapse of time before publicaticn. 
Though we have not found reason to change any of the 
leading views with which we began to prepare for the 
task, they have gained much in clearness and compre- 
hensiveness through the long interval, especially as re- 
gards the importance which we have been led to attach 
to the history of transmission. It would indeed be to our 
shame if we had failed to learn continually. 

21. The mode of procedure adopted from the first 
was to work out our results independently of each other, 
and to hold no counsel together except upon results 
already provisionally obtained. Such differences as then 
appeared, usually bearing a very small proportion to the 
points of immediate agreement, were discussed on paper, 
and where necessary repeatedly discussed, till either 
agreement or final difference was reached. ‘These ulti- 
mate differences have found expression among the alter- 
native readings. Norule of precedence has been adopted : 
but documentary attestation has been in most cases 
allowed to confer the place of honour as against internal 
evidence, range of attestation being further taken into 
account as between one well attested reading and another. 
This combination of completely independent operations 
permits us to place far more confidence in the results 
than either of us could have presumed to cherish had 
they rested on his own sole responsibility. No individual 
mind can ever act with perfect uniformity, or free itself 
completely from its own idiosyncrasies: the danger of 
unconscious caprice is inseparable from personal judge- 
ment. We venture to hope that the present text has 
escaped some risks of this kind by being the produc- 


tion of two editors of different habits of mind, working 
4 
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independently and to a great extent on different plans, 
and then giving and receiving free and full criticism 
wherever their first conclusions had not agreed together. 
For the principles, arguments, and conclusions set forth 
in the Introduction and Appendix both editors are alike 
responsible. It was however for various reasons expe- 
dient that their exposition and illustration should pro- 
ceed throughout: from.a single hand ; and the writing ‘of 
this volume and the other accompaniments of the text 
has devolved on I)r Hort. 

22. It may be well to state that the ‘einige of 
our publishers has already allowed us to place successive 
instalments of the Greek -text privately in the hands of 
the members of the Company of Revisers of the English 
New Testament, and of a few other scholars. The 
Gospels, with a temporary preface of 28 pages, were 
thus issued in July 1871, the Acts in February 1873, the 
Catholic Epistles'in December 1873, the Pauline Epistles 
in February 1875, and the Apocalypse in December 1876. 
The work to which this provisional issue was due has 
afforded opportunity for renewed consideration of many 
details, especially on the side of interpretation; and we 
have been thankful to include any fresh results thus or 
otherwise obtained, before printing off for publication. 
Accordingly many corrections dealing with punctuation 
or otherwise of a minute kind, together with occasional 
modifications of reading, have been introduced into the 
stereotype plates within the last few months. 
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PART. .1iI 
THE METHODS OF TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


23. Every method of textual criticism corresponds 
to some one class of textual facts: the best criticism is 
that which takes account of every class of textual facts, 
and assigns to each method its proper use and rank. 
‘The leading principles of textual criticism are identical 
for all writings whatever. Differences in application 
arise only from differences in the amount, variety, and 
quality of evidence: no method is ever inapplicable 
except through defectiveness of evidence. The more 
obvious facts naturally attract attention first; and it is 
only at a further stage of study that any one is likely 
spontaneously to grasp those more fundamental facts 
from which textual criticism must start if it is to reach 
comparative certainty. We propose to follow here this 
natural order, according to which the higher methods 
will come last into view. 


SECTION I. INTERNAL EVIDENCE OF READINGS 
24—37 

24. Criticism arises out of the question what is to be 
received where a text is extant in two or more varying 
documents. The most rudimentary form of criticism 
consists in dealing with each variation independently, 
and adopting at once in each case out of two or more 
variants that which looks most probable. The evidence 
here taken into account is commonly called ‘ Internal 
Evidence’: as other kinds of Internal Evidence will have 
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to be mentioned, we prefer to call it more precisely 
‘Internal Evidence of Readings’. Internal Evidence of 
Readings is of two kinds, which cannot be too sharply 
distinguished from each other; appealing respectively 
to Intrinsic Probability, having reference to the author, 
and what may be called Transcriptional Probability, 
having reference to the copyists.. In appealing to the 
first, we ask what an author is likely to have written: 
in appealing to the second, we ask what copyists are 
likely to have made him seem to write. Both these 
kinds of evidence are alike in the strictest sense internal, 
since they are alike derived exclusively from comparison 
of the testimony delivered, no account being taken of 
any relative antecedent credibility of the actual witnesses. 


A. 25—27. Jntrinsic Probability 


25. The first impulse in dealing with a variation is 
usually to lean on Intrinsic Probability, that is, to 
consider which of two readings makes the best sense, 
and to decide between them accordingly. The decision 
may be made either by an immediate and as it were 
intuitive judgement, or by weighing cautiously various 
elements which go to make up what is cailed sense, such 
as conformity to grammar and congruity to the purport 
of the rest of the sentence and of the larger context ; to 
which may rightly be added congruity to the usual style 
of the author and to his matter in other passages. ‘The 
process may take the form either of simply. comparing 
two or more rival readings under these heads, and giving 
the preference to that which appears to have the ad- 
vantage, or of rejecting a reading absolutely, for viola- 
tion of one or more of the congruities, or of adopting 
a reading absolutely, for perfection of congruity. 
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26. These considerations evidently afford reasonable 
presumptions ; presumptions which in some cases may 
attain such force on the negative side as to demand the 
rejection or qualify the acceptance of readings most 
highly commended by other kinds of evidence. But 
the uncertainty of the decision in ordinary cases is shown 
by the great diversity of judgement which is actually 
found to exist. The value of the Intrinsic Evidence of 
Readings should of course be estimated by its best and 
most cultivated form, for the extemporaneous surmises 
of an ordinary untrained reader will differ widely from 
the range of probabilities present to the mind of a 
scholar prepared both by general training in the analysis 
of texts and by special study of the facts bearing on the 
particular case. But in dealing with this kind of evi- 
dence equally competent critics often arrive at contra- 
dictory conclusions as to the same variations. 

27. Nor indeed are the assumptions involved in 
Intrinsic Evidence of Readings to be implicitly trusted. 
There is much literature, ancient no less than modern, 
in which it is needful to remember that authors are 
not always grammatical, or clear, or consistent, or feli- 
citous; so that not seldom an ordinary reader finds 
it easy to replace a feeble or’ halfappropriate word or 
phrase by an effective substitute ; and thus the best words 
to express an author’s meaning need not in all cases be 
those which he actually employed. But, without attempt- 
ing to determine the limits within which such causes have 
given occasion to any variants in the New Testament, it 
concerns our own purpose more to urge that in the highest 
literature, and notably in the Bible, all readers are peculiarly 
liable to the fallacy of supposing that they understand 
the author’s meaning and purpose because they under- 
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‘stand some part or some aspect of it, which. they take 
for the whole; and hence, in judging variations of text, 
they are led unawares to disparage any word or phrase 
which owes its selection by the author to those elements 
of the thought present to his mind which they have 
failed to perceive or to feel. 


B. 28—37. Transcriptional Probability 


28. The next step in criticism is the discovery of 
Transcriptional Probability, and is suggested by the re- 
flexion that what attracts ourselves is not on the average 
unlikely to have attracted transcribers. If one various 
reading appears to ourselves to give much better sense 
or in some other way to excel another, the same ap- 
parent superiority may have led to the introduction of 
the reading in the first instance.. Mere blunders apart, 
no. motive can be thought of which could lead a 
scribe to introduce consciously a worse reading in place 
of a better. We might thus seem to be landed in the 
paradoxical result that intrinsic inferiority is evidence of 
originality. ) i eh 

29. In reality however, although this is the form in 
which the’ considerations that make up Transcriptional 
Probability are likely in the first instance to present 
themselves: to a student feeling his way onwards be- 
yond Intrinsic: Probability, the true nature of Tran- 
scriptional Probability can hardly be understood till it 
is approached from another side... Transcriptional Pro- 
‘bability is not directly or properly concerned with the 
relative excellence of rival readings, but merely with the 
relative fitness of each for explaining the existence: of the 
others. . Every rival reading contributes an ‘element to 
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the problem which has to be solved; for every rival 
reading isa fact which has to be accounted for, and no 
acceptance of any one reading as original can be satis- 
factory which leaves any other variant incapable. of being 
traced to some known cause or causes of variation. Ifa 
variation is binary, as it may be called, consisting of two 
variants, a and 4, the problem for Transcriptional Pro- 
Bability to decide is whether it is easier to derive J from 
a, through causes of corruption known to exist elsewhere, 
on the hypothesis that @ is. original, or to derive @ from 
6, through similar agencies, on the hypothesis that 4 is 
original. If the variants. are more numerous, making a 
ternary or yet more composite variation, each in its 
turn must be assumed as-a hypothetical original, and an 
endeavour made to deduce from it all the others, either 
independently or consecutively ; after which: the ‘relative 
facilities of the several experimental deductions must tbe 
compared together. | . 
30. Hence the basis on which Baenscatece nal Praia: 
bility rests consists of generalisations as to:the causes’ of 
corruption incident to the process of transcription. A 
few of the broadest generalisations of this kind, singling 
out observed proclivities. of average copyists, make 
up the bulk of what-are not very happilyicalled ‘ canons 
of criticism’. Many causes of corruption are independ- 
ent of age and language, and their prevalence may 
be easily verified by a careful observer every. day; 
while others ‘are largely modified, or even brought: into 
existence, by peculiar’ circumstances of the writings 
thernselves, or of the conditions of their transmission. 
There is always.an abundance of variations in. which 
no practised scholar can possibly doubt which is the 
original reading, and which must therefore be derivative; 
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and these clear instances supply ample materials for 
discovering and classifying the causes of corruption 
which must have been operative in all variations. The 
most obvious causes of corruption are clerical or me- 
chanical, arising from mere carelessness of the tran- 
_ scriber, chiefly through deceptions of eye or ear. But, 
as we have seen (§ 10), the presence of a mental factor 
can often be traced in corruptions partly mechanical; 
and under the influence of a lax conception of the 
proper office of a transcriber distinctly mental causes of 
change may assume, and often have assumed, very large 
proportions. Even where the definite responsibilities of 
transcription were strongly felt, changes not purely clerical 
would arise from a more or less conscious feeling. on a 
scribe’s part that he was correcting what he deemed an 
obvious error due to some one of his predecessors; while, 
at times or places in which the offices of transcribing 
and editing came to be confused, other copyists would 
not shrink from altering the form of what lay before them 
for the sake of substituting what they supposed to be a 
clearer or better representation of the matter. 

31. The value of the evidence obtained from 
Transcriptional Probability is incontestable. Without 
its aid textual criticism could rarely attain any high 
degree of security. Moreover, to be rightly estimated, 
it must be brought under consideration in the higher 
form to which it can be raised by care and study, when 
elementary guesses as to which reading scribes are 
likely in any particular case to have introduced have 
been replaced by judgements founded on previous in- 
vestigation of the various general characteristics of those 
readings which can with moral certainty be assumed 
to have been introduced by scribes. But even at its 
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best this class of Internal Evidence, like the other, 
carries us but a little way towards the recovery of an 
ancient text, when it is employed alone. The number 
of variations in which it can be trusted to supply by 
itself a direct and immediate decision is relatively very 
small, when unquestionable blunders, that is, clerical 
errors, have been set aside. If we look behind the 
canons laid down by critics to the observed facts from 
which their authority proceeds, we find, first, that 
scribes were moved by a much greater variety of 
impulse than is usually supposed; next, that different 
scribes were to a certain limited extent moved by 
different impulses ; and third]y, that in many variations 
each of two or more conflicting readings might be 
reasonably accounted for by some impulse known to 
have operated elsewhere. In these last cases decision 
is evidently precarious, even though the evidence may 
seem to be stronger on the one side than the other. 
Not only are mental impulses unsatisfactory subjects for 
estimates of comparative force; but a plurality of impulses 
recognised by ourselves as possible in any given case by 
no means implies a plurality of impulses as having been 
actually in operation. Nor have we a right to assume 
that what in any particular case we judge after comparison 
to be the intrinsically strongest of the two or more pos- 
sible impulses must as a matter of course be the one 
impulse which acted on a scribe if he was acted on by 
one only: accidental circumstances beyond our know- 
ledge would determine which impulse would be the first 
to reach his mind or hand, and there would seldom be 
room for any element of deliberate choice. But even 
where there is no conflict of possible impulses, the 
evidence on the one side is often too slight and ques- 
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tionable to be implicitly trusted by any one who ‘wishes 
to. ascertain his author’s true text, and not merely to 
follow a generally sound rule. Hence it is only in well 
marked and unambiguous cases that: the unsupported 
verdict of Transcriptional Probability for detached read- 
ings can be safely followed. . 

32. But the insufficiency of ‘Eainacaistional — 
bility as an independent guide is most signally shown 
by its liability to stand in apparent antagonism to In- 
trinsic Probability; since the-legitimate force of Intrinsic 
Probability, where its drift is. clear and unambiguous, 
is not touched by the fact that in manyother places it 
beats a divided or ambiguous testimony. The area of 
final antagonism, it is already evident, is very. much 
smaller than might seem to be implied in the first crude 
impression that scribes are not likely to desert a better 
reading for a worse; but it is sufficiently large to create 
serious difficulty. The true nature of the. difficulty will 
be best explained by a few words on the mutual relations 
of the two classes of Internal Evidence, by which it will 
likewise be seen what a valuable ancillary office they dis- 
charge in combination. 

33. All conflicts between Intrinsic and T ratisexipe 
tional Probability arise from the imperfection of -our 
knowledge: in both fields criticism consists of inferences 
from more or less incomplete data. Every change. not 
purely mechanical made by. a transcriber is, in ‘some 
sense, of the nature of a correction. Corrections in 
such external matters as orthography and the like may 
be passed over, since they arise merely out of the com- 
parative familiarity of different forms, and here. Intrinsic 
Probability has nothing to do with what can properly 
be called excellence or easiness. All other corrections, 
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that is, those which bear any relation to sense, would 
never be made unless in the eyes of the scribe who 
makes them they were improvements in sense or in the 
expression of sense: even when made unconsciously, 
it is the relative satisfaction which they give to his 
mental state at the time that creates or shapes them. Yet 
in literature of high quality it is, as.a rule. impro- 
bable that a change made by transcribers should improve 
an author’s sense, or express his full and exact sense 
better than he has done himself. It follows that, with 
the exception of pure blunders, readings originating 
with scribes must always at the time have combined the 
appearance of improvement with the absence of its 
reality. If they had not been. plausible, they would 
not have existed: yet their excellence must have been 
either. superficial or partial, and the balance of inward 
and essential excellence must lie against them. In itself 
therefore Transcriptional Probability not only stands 
in no antagonism to Intrinsic Probability, but is its 
sustaining complement. It is seen in its proper and 
normal shape when both characteristics of a scribe’s cor- 
-rection can alike be recognised, the semblance of supe- 
riority and the latent inferiority. 

--34. It is only in reference to mental or semi- ae 
causes of corruption that the apparent conflict between 
Transcriptional and Intrinsic Probability has any place : 
and neither the extent nor the nature of the apparent 
conflict can be rightly understood if we forget that, 
in making use of this class of evidence, we have to do 
with readings only as they are likely to have appeared 
to transcribers, not as they appear to us, except in so 
far as our mental conditions can be accepted as: truly 
reflecting theirs. It is especially necessary. to bear 
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this limitation in mind with reference to one of the most 
comprehensive and also most widely prevalent mental 
impulses of transcribers, the disposition to smooth away 
difficulties; which is the foundation of the paradoxical 
precept to ‘choose the harder reading’, the most famous 
of all ‘ canons of criticism’. Readings having no especial 
attractiveness to ourselves may justly be pronounced 
suspicious on grounds of Transcriptional Probability, if 
they were likely to be attractive, or their rivals unac- 
ceptable, to ancient transcribers; and conversely, if this 
condition’ is absent, we can draw no_ unfavourable 
inferences from any intrinsic excellence which they may 
possess in our own eyes. 
35. The rational use of Transcriptional Probability 
as textual evidence depends on the power of distinguish- 
ing the grounds of preference implied in an ancient 
scribe’s substitution of one reading for another from 
those felt as cogent now after close and deliberate 
criticism. Alterations made by transcribers, so far as 
they are due to any movement of thought, are with rare 
exceptions the product of first thoughts, not second; 
‘nor again of those first thoughts, springing from a rapid 
and penetrating glance over a whole field of evidence, 
which sometimes are justified by third thoughts. This is 
indeed a necessary result of the extemporaneous, cursory, 
and one-sided form which criticism cannot but assume 
when it exists only as a subordinate accident of tran- 
scription. But even the best prepared textual critic has 
to be on his guard against hasty impressions as to the 
intrinsic character of readings, for experience teaches 
him how often the relative attractiveness of conflicting 
readings becomes inverted by careful study. What we 
should naturally expect, in accordance with what has 
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been said above (§ 33), is that each reading should shew 
some excellence of its own, apparent or real, provided 
that we on our part are qualified to recognise it. If 
any reading fails to do so, clerical errors being of course 
excepted, the fault must lie in our knowledge or our 
perception ;. for if it be a scribe’s correction, it must 
have some at least apparent excellence, and if it be 
original, it must have the highest real excellence. Con- 
trast of real and apparent excellence is in any given 
variation an indispensable criterion as to the adequacy of 
the evidence for justifying reliance on Transcriptional 
Probability. 

36. Fortunately variations conforming to this normal 
type are of frequent occurrence; variations, that is, in 
which a critic is able to arrive at a strong and clear 
conviction that one reading is intrinsically much the 
most probable, and yet to see with equal clearness how 
the rival reading or readings could not but be attractive 
to average transcribers. In these cases Internal Evidence 
of Readings attains the highest degree of certainty 
which its nature admits, this relative trustworthiness 
being due to the coincidence of the two independent 
Probabilities, Intrinsic and ‘Transcriptional. Readings 
thus certified are of the utmost value in the application 
of other methods of criticism, as we shall see hereafter. 

37. But a vast proportion of variations do not 
fulfil these conditions. Where one reading (a) appears 
intrinsically preferable, and its excellence is of a kind 
that we might expect to be recognised by scribes, 
while its rival (6) shews no characteristic likely to be 
attractive to them, Intrinsic and Transcriptional Proba- 
bility are practically in conflict. In such a case either 
6 must be wrong, and therefore must, as compared with 
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a, have had some attractiveness not perceived by us, 
if the case be one in which the supposition of a mere 
blunder is improbable; or 4 must be right, and there- 
fore must have expressed the author’s meaning with 
some special fitness which escapes our notice. The 
antagonism would disappear.if we could discover on 
which side we have failed to perceive or duly appreciate 
all the facts; but in the mean time it stands. . Occasio- 
nally the Intrinsic evidence is so strong that the Tran- 
scriptional evidence may without rashness be disregarded: 
but such cases are too exceptional to count for much 
when we are estimating the general trustworthiness of a 
method; and the apparent contradiction which the imper- 
fection of our knowledge often leaves us unable to reconcile 
remains a valid objection against habitual reliance on the 
sufficiency of Internal, Evidence of Readings. 


SECTION Il. INTERNAL EVIDENCE OF DOCUMENTS 
38—48 


38. Thus far we have been considering the method 
which follows Internal Evidence of Readings alone, as im- 
proved to the utmost by the distinction and separate appre- 
ciation of Intrinsic and Transcriptional Probability, and as 
applied with every aid of scholarship and special study. 
The limitation to Internal Evidence of Readings follows 
naturally from the impulse to deal. conclusively at once 
with each variation as it comes in its turn before a reader 
or ca.nmentator or editor: yet a moment’s consideration 
of the process of transmission shews how precarious it 
is to attempt to judge which of two or more readings is 


the most likely to be right, without considering which. 


of the attesting documents or combinations of documents 
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are the most likely to convey an unadulterated transcript 
of the. original text; in other words, in dealing with 
matter purely traditional, to ignore the relative antece- 
dent credibility of witnesses, and trust exclusively to our 
own inward power of singling out the true readings from 
among their counterfeits, wherever we see them. . Nor is 
it of much avail to allow supposed or ascertained excel- 
lence of particular documents. a deciding voice in cases 
of difficulty, or to mix evidence of this kind at random 
or at pleasure with Internal Evidence of Readings as- 
sumed in: practice if not in theory as the primary guide. 
The comparative trustworthiness of documentary authori- 
ties constitutes a fresh class of facts at least as pertinent 
as any with which we have hitherto been dealing, and 
much less likely to be misinterpreted by personal surmises. 
The first step towards obtaining a sure foundation is a 
consistent application of the principle that KNOWLEDGE 
OF DOCUMENTS. SHOULD PRECEDE FINAL JUDGEMENT 
UPON. READINGS. 2 

39. The most prominent fact known about a manu- 
script is its date, sometimes fixed to a year by a note 
from the scribe’s hand, oftener determined: within certain 
limits by palzeographical or .other indirect. indications, 
sometimes learned from external facts or records. Rela- 
tive date; as has been explained above (§ 8), affords a valu- 
able presumption as to relative freedom from corruption, 
when appealed to on a large scale; and this and:other 
external facts, insufficient by themselves to solve a question 
of reading, may often supply essential materials to the 
process by which it can be solved. But the. occasional] 
preservation of comparatively ancient texts in compara- 
tively modern MSS forbids confident reliance on ‘priorit y 
of date unsustained by other marks of excellence. 
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40. The first effectual security against the uncer- 
tainties of Internal Evidence of Readings is found in 
what may be termed Internal Evidence of Documents, 
that is, the general characteristics of the texts contained 
in them as learned directly from themselves by continuous 
study of the whole or considerable parts. This and this 
alone supplies entirely trustworthy knowledge as to the 
relative value of different documents. If we compare 
successively the readings of two documents in all their 
variations, we have ample materials for ascertaining the 
leading merits and defects of each. Readings authenti- 
cated by the coincidence of strong Intrinsic and strong 
Transcriptional Probability, or it may be by one alone of 
these Probabilities in exceptional strength and clearness 
and uncontradicted by the other, are almost always to be 
found sufficiently numerous to supply a solid basis for 
inference. Moreover they can safely be supplemented 
by provisional judgements on similar evidence in the 
more numerous variations where a critic cannot but form 
a strong impression as to the probabilities of reading, 
though he dare not trust it absolutely. Where then one 
of the documents is found habitually to contain these 
morally certain or at least strongly preferred readings, 
and the. other habitually to contain their rejected rivals, 
we can have no doubt, first, that the text of the first has 
been transmitted in comparative purity, and that the text 
of the second has suffered comparatively large corruption ; 
and next, that the superiority of the first must be as great 
in the variations in which Internal Evidence of Readings 
has furnished no decisive criterion as in those which have 
enabled us to form a comparative appreciation of the 
two texts. By this cautious advance from the known to 
the unknown we are enabled to deal confidently with a 
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great mass of those remaining variations, open variations, 
so to speak, the confidence being materially increased 
when, as usually happens, the document thus found to 
have the better text is also the older. Inference from 
the ascertained character of other readings within the 
identical text, transmitted, it is to be assumed, through- 
out under identical conditions, must have a higher order 
of certainty than the inferences dependent on general 
probabilities which in most cases make up Internal Evi- 
dence of Readings. 

41. The method here followed differs, it will be ob- 
served, from that described above in involving not a 
single but a threefold process. In the one case we en- 
deavour to deal with each variation separately, and to 
decide between its variants immediately, on the evidence 
presented by the variation itself in its context, aided only 
by general considerations. In the other case we begin 
with virtually performing the same operation, but only 
tentatively, with a view to collect materials, not final 
results : on some variations we can without rashness pre- 
dict at this stage our ultimate conclusions; on many 
more we can estimate various degrees of probability; on 
many more again, if we are prudent, we shall be content 
to remain for the present in entire suspense. Next, we 
pass from investigating the readings to investigating the 
documents by means of what we have learned respecting 
the readings. ‘Thirdly, we return to the readings, and go 
once more over the same ground as at first, but this time 
making a tentative choice of readings simply in accordance 
with documentary authority. Where the results coincide 
with those obtained at the first stage, a very high degree 
of probability is reached, resting on the coincidence of 


two and often three independent kinds of evidence. 
dD 
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Where they differ at first sight, a fresh study of the whole 
evidence affecting the variation in question is secured. 
Often the fresh facts which it brings to light will shew the 
discordance between the new and the old evidence to 
have been too hastily assumed. Sometimes on the other 
hand they will confirm it, and then the doubt must 
remain. 

42. Towhat extent documentary authority alone may 
be trusted, where the Internal Evidence of Readings is 
altogether uncertain, must vary in different instances. 
The predominantly purer text of one document may un- 
doubtedly contain some wrong readings from which the 
predominantly less pure text of another is free. But the 
instances of this kind which are ultimately found to stand 
scrutiny are always much fewer than a critic’s first im- 
pression leads him to suppose ; and in a text of any length 
we believe that only a plurality of strong instances con- 
firming each other after close examination ought to disturb 
the presumption in favour of the document found to be 
habitually the better. Sometimes of course the superiority 
may be so slight or obscure that the decumentary autho- 
rity loses its normal weight. In such cases Internal Evi- 
dence of Readings becomes of greater relative importance: 
but as its inherent precariousness remains undiminished, 
the total result is comparative uncertainty of text. 

43. Both the single and the triple processes which we 
have described depend ultimately on judgements upon 
Internal Evidence of Readings; but the difference be- 
tween isolated judgements and combined judgements is 
vital. In the one case any misapprehension of the imme- 
diate evidence, that is, of a single group of individual 
phenomena, tells in full force upon the solitary process 
by which one reading is selected from the rest for adop- 
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tion, and there is no room for rectification. In the 
other case the selection is suggested by the result of a 
large generalisation about the documents, verified and 
checked by the immediate evidence belonging to the 
variation ; and the generalisation itself rests on too broad 
a foundation of provisional judgements, at once con- 
firming and correcting each other, to be materially weak- 
ened by the chance or probability that some few of them 
are individually unsound. 

44. Nevertheless the use of Internal Evidence of 
Documents has uncertainties of its own, some of which 
can be removed or materially diminished by special care 
and patience in the second and third stages of the pro- 
cess, while others are inherent and cannot be touched 
without the aid of a fresh kind of evidence. They all 
arise from the fact that texts are, in one sense or another, 
not absolutely homogeneous. Internal knowledge of 
documents that are compared with each other should in- 
clude all their chief characteristics, and these can only 
imperfectly be summed up under a broad statement of 
comparative excellence. At first sight the sole problem 
that presents itself is whether this document is ‘better’ or 
‘worse’ than that; and this knowledge may sometimes 
suffice to produce a fair text, where the evidence itself is 
very simple. Yet it can never be satisfactory either to 
follow implicitly a document pronounced to be ‘best’, or 
to forsake it on the strength of internal evidence for this 
or that rival reading. Every document, it may be safely 
said, contains errors; and second only to the need of dis- 
tinguishing good documents from bad is the need of 
leaving as little room as possible for caprice in dis- 
tinguishing the occasional errors of ‘good’ documents 
from the sound parts of their text. 
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45. General estimates of comparative excellence are 
at once shown to be insufficient by the fact that excel- 
lence itself is of various kinds: a document may be 
‘good’ in one respect and ‘bad’ in another. The dis- 
tinction between soundness and correctness, for instance, 
lies on the surface. One MS will transmit a substantially 
pure text disfigured by the blunders of a careless scribe, 
another will reproduce a deeply adulterated text with 
smooth faultlessness. It therefore becomes necessary in 
the case of important MSS to observe and discriminate 
the classes of clerical errors by which their proper texts 
are severally disguised; for an authority representing a 
sound tradition can be used with increased confidence 
when its own obvious slips have been classed under defi- 
nite heads, so that those of its readings which cannot be 
referred to any of these heads must be reasonably sup- 
posed to have belonged to the text of its exemplar. ‘The 
complexity of excellence is further increased by the un- 
equal distribution of the mental or semi-mental causes of 
corruption ; while they too can be observed, classified, 
and taken into account, though with less precision than 
defects of mechanical accuracy. Where the documentary 
Witnesses are not exclusively MSS having continuous 
texts in the original language, but also, for instance, 
translations into other languages or quotations by later 
authors, similar deductions are required in order to avoid 
being misled as to the substantive text of their exemplars. 
Thus allowance has to be made for the changes of phrase- 
ology, real or apparent, which translators generally are 
prone to introduce, and again for those which may be due to 
the defects or other peculiarities of a given language, or the 
purpose of a given translation. In quotations account 
must in like manner be taken of the modifications, in- 
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tentional or unconscious, which writers are apt to make 
in passages which they rapidly quote, and again of the 
individual habits of quotation found in this or that par- 
ticular writer. In all these cases on the one hand com- 
parative excellence is various and divided; and on the 
other an exact study of documents will go a great way 
towards changing vague guesses about possible errors int¢ 
positive knowledge of the limits within which undoubted 
errors have been actually found to exist. The corrective 
process is strictly analogous to that by which evidence 
from Transcriptional Probability is acquired-and reduced — 
to order: but in the present case there is less liability to 
error in application, because we are drawing inferences 
not so much from the average ways of scribes as a class 
as from the definite characteristics of this or that docu- 
mentary witness. 

46. The true range of individuality of text cannot 
moreover be exactly measured by the range of contents 
of an existing document. We have no right to assume 
without verification the use of the same exemplar or-exem- 
plars from the first page to the last. A document con- 
taining more books than one may have been transcribed 
either from an exemplar having identical contents, or 
from two or more exemplars each of which contained a 
smaller number of books; and these successive exemplars 
may have been of very various or unequal excellence. 
As regards alterations made by the transcriber himself, 
a generalisation obtained from one book would be fairly 
valid for all the rest. But as regards what is usually 
much more important, the antecedent text or texts 
received by him, the grima facie presumption that a 
generalisation obtained in one book will be applicable in 
another cannot safely be trusted until the recurrence of 
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the same textual characteristics has been empirically as- 
certained. 

47. A third and specially important loss of homo- 
geneousness occurs wherever the transmission of a writing 
has been much affected by what (§§ 5, 6) we have called 
mixture, the irregular combination into a single text of 
two or more texts belonging to different lines of trans- 
mission. Where books scattered in two or more copies 
are transcribed continuously into a single document (§ 46), 
the use of different exemplars is successive: here it is 
simultaneous. In this case the individuality, so to speak, 
of each mixed document is divided, and each element 
has its own characteristics ; so that we need to know to 
which element of the document any given reading belongs, 
before we can tell what authority the reading derives from 
its attestation by the document. Such knowledge evidently 
cannot be furnished by the document itself; but, as we 
shall see presently, it may often be obtained through 
combinations of documents. 

48. Lastly, the practical value of the simple applica- 
tion of Internal Evidence of Documents diminishes as 
they increase in number. It is of course in some sort 
available wherever a text is preserved in more than a 
single document, provided only that it is known in each 
variation which readings are supported by the several 
documents. Wherever it can be used at all, its use is 
indispensable at every turn; and where the documents 
are very few and not perceptibly connected, it is the best 
resource that criticism possesses. On the other hand, its 
direct utility varies with the simplicity of the documentary 
evidence; and it is only through the disturbing medium of 
arbitrary and untrustworthy rules that it can be made 
systematically available for writings preserved in a plurality 
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of documents. For such writings in fact it can be em- 
ployed as the primary guide only where the better 
documents are in tolerably complete agreement against 
the worse ; and the insufficiency must increase with their 
number and diversity. Wherever the better documents 
are ranged on different sides, the decision becomes vir- 
tually dependent on the uncertainties of isolated personal 
judgements. ‘There is evidently no way through the chaos 
of complex attestation which thus confronts us except by 
going back to its causes, that is, by enquiring what ante- 
cedent circumstances of transmission will account. for 
such combinations of agreements and differences between 
the several documents as we find actually existing. In 
other words; we are led to the necessity of investigating 
not only individual documents and their characteristics, 
but yet more the mutual relations of documents. 


SECTION III. GENEALOGICAL EVIDENCE 
49—76 
A. 49—53. Simple or divergent genealogy 
49. The first great step in rising above the uncer- 
tainties of Internal Evidence of Readings was taken by 
ceasing to treat Readings independently of each other, 
and examining them connectedly in series, each series 
being furnished by one of the several Documents in 
which they are found. The second great step, at which 
we have now arrived, consists in ceasing to treat Docu- 
ments independently of each other, and examining them 
connectedly as parts of a single whole in virtue of their 
historical relationships. In their pr7ma facce character 
documents present themselves as so many independent 
and rival texts of greater or less purity. But as a matter 
of fact they are not independent: by the nature of the 
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case they are all fragments, usually casual and scattered 
fragments, of a genealogical tree of transmission, some- 
times of vast extent and intricacy. The more exactly 
we are able to trace the chief ramifications of the tree, 
and to determine the places of the several documents 
among the branches, the more secure will be the founda- 
tions laid for a criticism capable of distinguishing the 
original text from its successive corruptions.. It may be 
laid down then emphatically, as a second principle, that 
ALL TRUSTWORTHY RESTORATION OF CORRUPTED TEXTS 
IS FOUNDED ON THE STUDY OF THEIR HISTORY, that is, 
of the relations of descent or affinity which connect the 
several documents. ‘The principle here laid down has 
long been acted upon in all the more important restora- 
tions of classical texts: but it is still too imperfectly un- 
derstood to need no explanation. A simple instance will 
show at once its practical bearing. 

50. Let it be supposed that a treatise exists in ten 
MSS. If they are used without reference to genealogy 
by an editor having a general preference for documentary 
evidence, a reading found in nine of them will in most 
cases be taken before a rival reading found only in 
the tenth, which will naturally be regarded as a casual 
aberration. If the editor decides otherwise, he does so 
in reliance on his own judgement either as to the high 
probability of the reading or as to the high excellence 
of the MS. He may be right in either case, and in the 
latter case he is more likely to be right than not: but 
where an overwhelming preponderance of the only kind 
of documentary evidence recognised is so boldly dis- 
regarded, a wide door is opened for dangerous uncertainty. 

51. Another editor begins by studying the relations 
of the MSS, and finds sufficient evidence, external or 
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internal, for believing that the first nine MSS were all 
copied directly or indirectly from the tenth MS, and de- 
rived nothing from any document independent of the 
tenth. He will then know that all their variations from 
the tenth can be only corruptions (successful cursory 
emendations of scribes being left out of account), and 
that for documentary evidence he has only to follow the 
tenth. Apart therefore from corruptions in the tenth, for 
the detection of which he can obviously have no documen- 
tary evidence, his text will at once be safe and true. 

52. If however the result of the second supposed 
editor’s study is to find that all the nine MSS were de- 
rived not from the tenth but from another lost MS, his 
ten documents resclve themselves virtually into two wit- 
nesses; the tenth MS, which he can know directly and 
completely, and the lost MS, which he must restore 
through the readings of its nine descendants, exactly and 
by simple transcription where they agree, approximately 
and by ctitical processes where they disagree. After these 
processes some few variations among the nine may doubt- 
less be left in uncertainty, but the greater part will have 
been cleared away, leaving the text of the lost MS (with 
these definite exceptions) as certain as if it were accessible 
to the eyes. Where the two ultimate witnesses agree, the 
text will be as certain as the extant documents can make 
it; more certain than if the nine MSS had been derived 
from the tenth, because going back to an earlier link of 
transmission, the common source of the two witnesses. 
This common source may indeed be of any date not later 
than the earliest of the MSS, and accordingly separated 
from the autograph by any number of transcriptions, so 
that its text may vary from absolute purity to any amount 
of corruption: but as conjecture is the sole possible 
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instrument for detecting or correcting whatever errors 
it may contain, this common source is the only original - 
with which any of the methods of criticism now under 
discussion have any concern. Where the two ultimate 
witnesses differ, the genealogical method ceases to be 
applicable, and a comparison of the intrinsic general 
character of the two texts becomes the only resource. 

53. The relations of descent between existing docu- 
ments are rarely so simple as in the case supposed. To 
carry the supposition only one step further, the nine 
MSS might have been found to fall into two sets, five 
descended from one lost ancestor and four from another : 
and then the question would have arisen whether any 
two of the three authorities had a common origin not 
shared by the third. If it were ascertained that they 
had, the readings in which they agreed against the 
third would have no greater probability than the rival 
readings of the third, except so far as their common 
ancestor was found to have higher claims to authority 
as a single document than the third as a single docu- 
ment. If on the other hand the nine could not 
be traced to less than two originals, a certain much 
diminished numerical authority would still remain to 
them. Since however all presumptions from numerical 
superiority, even among documents known to be all 
absolutely independent, that is, derived from the auto- 
graph each by a separate line of descent, are liable to be 
falsified by different lengths and different conditions of 
transmission, the practical value of the numerical au- 
thority of the two supposed witnesses against the third 
could not be estimated till it had been brought into 
comparison with the results yielded by the Internal 
Evidence of all three witnesses. 
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B. 54—57. Genealogy and Number 


54. It is hardly necessary to point out the total 
change in the bearing of the evidence here made by the 
introduction of the factor of genealogy. Apart from 
genealogy, the one MS becomes easily overborne by 
the nine; and it would be trusted against their united 
testimony only when upheld by strong internal evidence, 
and then manifestly at great risk. But if it is found that 
the nine had a common original, they sink jointly to a 
numerical authority not greater than that of the one; 
nay rather less, for that one is known absolutely, while 
the lost copy is known only approximately. Where for 
want of sufficiently clear evidence, or for any other 
reason, the simplification of pedigree cannot be carried 
thus far, still every approximation to an exhibition of their 
actual historical relations presents them in a truer light 
for the purposes of textual criticism than their enumera- 
tion in their existing form as so many separate units. It 
enables us on the one hand to detect the late origin and 
therefore irrelevance of some part of the prima facie 
documentary evidence, and on the other to find the rest 
of it already classified for us by the discovered relations 
of the attesting documents themselves, and thus fitted to 
supply trustworthy presumptions, and under favourable 
circumstances much more than presumptions, as a basis 
for the consideration of other classes of evidence. 

55. It would be difficult to insist too strongly on the 
transformation of the superficial aspects of numerical autho- 
rity thus effected by recognition of Genealogy. In the crude 
shape in which numerical authority is often presented, it 
rests on no better foundation than a vague transference of 
associations connected with majorities of voices, this 
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natural confusion being aided perhaps by the applica- 
tion of the convenient and in itself harmless term 
‘authorities’ to documents. No one doubts that some 
documents are better than others, and that therefore a 
numerical preponderance may have rightly to yield to a 
qualitative preponderance. But it is often assumed that 
numerical superiority, as such, among existing docu- 
ments ought always to carry a certain considerable 
though perhaps subordinate weight, and that this weight 
ought always to be to a certain extent proportionate. to 
the excess of numbers. This assumption is completely 
negatived by the facts adduced in the preceding pages, 
which shew that, since the same numerical relations 
among existing documents are compatible with the 
utmost dissimilarity in the numerical relations among 
their ancestors, no available presumptions whatever as to 
text can be obtained from number alone, that is, from 
number not as yet interpreted by descent. 

56. The single exception to the truth of this 
statement leaves the principle itself untouched. Where 
a minority consists of one document or hardly more, 
there is a valid presumption against the reading thus 
attested, because any one scribe is liable to err, 
whereas the fortuitous concurrence of a plurality of 
scribes in the same error is in most cases improbable; 
and thus in these cases the reading attested by the 
majority, is exempt from the suspicion of one mode 
of error which has to be taken into account with respect 
to the other reading. But this limited prima facie 
presumption, itself liable to be eventually set aside on 
evidence of various classes, is distinct in kind, not in 
degree only, from the imaginary presumption against 
a mere minority; and the essential difference is not 
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altered by the proportion of the majority to the mi- 
nority. 

57. Except where some one particular corruption 
was so obvious and tempting that an unusual number 
of scribes might fall into it independently, a few docu- 
ments are not, by reason of their mere paucity, appre- 
ciably less likely to be right than a multitude opposed 
to them. As soon as the numbers of a minority exceed 
what can be explained by accidental coincidence, so 
that their agreement in error, if it be error, can only be 
explained on genealogical grounds, we have thereby 
“passed beyond purely numerical relations, and the 
necessity of examining the genealogy of both minority 
and majority has become apparent. A theoretical pre- 
sumption indeed remains that a majority of extant docu- 
ments is more likely to represent a majority of ancestral 
documents at each stage of transmission than vice versa. 
But the presumption is too minute to weigh against the 
smallest tangible evidence of other kinds. Experience 
verifies what might have been. anticipated from the 
incalculable and fortuitous complexity of the causes 
here at work. At each stage of transmission the number 
of copies made from each MS depends on extraneous 
conditions, and varies irregularly from zero upwards: 
and when further the infinite variability of chances of 
preservation to a future age is taken into account, every 
_ ground for expecting @ priord any sort of correspondence 
of numerical proportion between existing documents and 
their less numerous ancestors in any one age falls to the 
ground. ‘This is true even in the absence of mixture ; 
and mixture, as will be shown presently (S§ 61, 76), 
does but multiply the uncertainty. For all practical pur- 
poses the rival probabilities represented by relative 
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number of attesting documents must be treated as in- 
commensurable. 


C. 58,59. Manner of discovering genealogy 


58. Knowledge of the Genealogy of Documents, as 
of other facts respecting them, can sometimes be ob- 
tained to a certain extent from external sources, under 
which may be included various external indications 
furnished by themselves ; but it is chiefly gained by study 
of their texts in comparison with each other. The 
process depends on the principle that identity of reading 
implies identity of origin. Strictly speaking it implies 
either identity of origin or accidental coincidence, no 
third alternative being possible. Accidental coincidences 
do occur, and have to be reckoned for: but except 
where an alteration is very plausible and tempting, 
the chance that two transcribers have made the same 
alteration independently is relatively small, in the case 
of three it is much smaller, and so on with rapidly in- 
creasing improbability. Hence, while a certain number 
of identities of reading have to be neglected as capable 
of either interpretation, the great bulk may at once 
be taken as certain evidence of a common origin. Such 
community of origin for a reading may of course as 
regards the two or more attesting documents be either 
complete, that is, due to a common ancestry for their 
whole texts, or partial, that is, due to ‘mixture’, which 
is virtually the engrafting of occasional or partial com- 
munity of ancestry upon predominantly independent 
descent. 

59. Here, as in the investigation of the comparative 
excellences of continuous texts, we are able to arrive 
at general conclusions about texts by putting together 
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the data furnished by a succession of variations of read- 
ing. What we have to do is to note what combinations 
of documents, large or small, are of frequent recurrence. 
Wherever we find a considerable number of variations, 
in which the two or more arrays of documents attesting 
the two or more variants are identical, we know that at 
least a considerable amount of the texts of the docu- 
ments constituting each array must be descended from 
a common ancestor subsequent to the single universal 
original, the limitation of ancestry being fixed by the 
dissent of the other array or arrays. Each larger array 
may often in like manner be broken up into subordinate 
arrays, each of which separately is found repeatedly sup- 
porting a number of readings rejected by the other docu- 
ments; and each such separate smaller array must have its 
own special ancestry. If the text is free from mixture, 
the larger arrays disclose the earlier divergences of 
transmission, the smaller arrays the later divergences: in 
other words, wherever transmission has been independent, 
the immediate relations of existing documents are ex- 
hibited by those variations which isolate the most 
- subordinate combinations of documents, the relationships 
of the ultimate ancestors of existing documents by those 
variations in which the combinations of documents are 
the most comprehensive; not necessarily the most 
numerous individually, but the most composite. 


D. 60—65. Complications of genealogy by mixture 


60. In the texts just mentioned, in which transmis- 
sion has followed exclusively the simple type of divergent 
ramification, cross divisions among documents are impos- 
sible, except to the limited extent within which accidental 
coincidence can operate. If L M are two transcripts of the 
original, L1L? of L, and M!M? of M, the five distributions 
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(i) L'L? against M!Mz%, (ii) L! against L?M!M?, (iii) L? 
against L!M!M?, (iv) M! against L1L? M?, and (v) M? 
against L!L?M?are all possible and all likely to occur: but 
the two distributions (vi) L!'M}+ against L?M? and (vii) 
L! M? against L?M! are impossible as results of divergent 
genealogy. In the second distribution L? appears to 
desert its own primary array and join the array of M; but 
the truth is that in a text transmitted under these con- 
ditions L! must have introduced a corruption, while L? 
has merely remained faithful to a reading of the original 
which had been faithfully preserved by L and M alike. 
On the other hand in the sixth distribution either L!M} 
must have the wrong reading and L?M? the right, or wzce 
versa: if L1M! are wrong, either L and M must have both 
concurred in the error, which would have rendered it 
impossible for either L? or M? to be right, or L? and M}, 
transcribed from different exemplars, must have each 
made the same change from the true reading of Land M 
preserved by L* and M?, which is impossible except by 
accidental coincidence; and mutatis mutandis the case 
is the same if L!M? be right and L?M? wrong, and again 
for the two corresponding alternatives of the seventh dis- 
tribution. Inthis fact that the sixth and seventh combina- 
tions, that is, cross combinations, cannot exist without mix- 
ture we have at once a Sufficient criterion for the presence 
of mixture. Where we find cross combinations associ- 
ated with variations so numerous and of such a character 
that accidental coincidence is manifestly incompetent to 
explain them, we know that they must be due to mix- 
ture, and it then becomes necessary to observe within 
what limits the effects of mixture are discernible. 

61. In so far as mixture operates, it exactly inverts 
the results of the simpler form of transmission, its effect 
being to produce convergence instead of divergence.  Cor- 
ruptions originating in a MS belonging to one primary 
array may be adopted and incorporated in transcripts 
from other MSS of the same or of other primary arrays. 
An error introduced by the scribe of L! in one century, 
and unknown to L?M!M? may in a later century be 
attested by all the then extant representatives of L!L?M}, 
those of M? alone being free from it, the reason being 
that, perhaps through the instrumentality of some popular 
text which has adopted it, it has found its way into in- 
termediate descendants of L? and of Ml}. It follows that, 
whenever mixture has intervened, we have no security 
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that the more complex arrays of existing documents point 
to the more ancient ramifications: they may just as easily 
be results of a wide extension given comparatively late by 
favourable circumstances to readings which previously had 
only a narrow distribution. Conversely a present narrow- 
ness of distribution need not be a mark of relatively recent 
divergence: it may as easily (see § 76) be the only surviving 
relic of an ancient gupremacy of distribution now almost 
obliterated by the invasion of mixture. This is of course a 
somewhat extreme case, but it is common enough: as a 
matter of fact, mixture is found to operate on every scale, 
from the smallest to the largest. 


62. Mixture being thus liable to confuse and even 
invert the inferences which would indubitably follow 
from the conditions of transmission were transmission 
exclusively divergent, we have next to enquire what 
expedients can be employed when mixture has been 
ascertained to exist. Evidently no resource can be so 
helpful, where it can be attained, as the extrication 
of earlier unmixed texts or portions of texts from the 
general mass of texts now extant. The clearest evidence 
for tracing the antecedent factors of mixture in texts 
is afforded by readings which are themselves mixed 
or, as they are sometimes called, ‘conflate’, that is, 
not simple substitutions of the reading of one document 
for that of another, but combinations of the readings 
of both documents into a composite whole, sometimes 
by mere addition with or without a conjunction, some- 
times with more or less of fusion. Where we find a 
variation with three variants, two of them simple alter- 
natives to each other, and the third a combination of 
the other two, there is usually a strong presumption 
that the third is the latest and due to mixture, not the 
third the earliest and the other two due to two independent 
impulses of simplification. Peculiar contexts may no 


doubt sometimes give rise to this paradoxical double 
6 
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simplification: but as a rule internal evidence is decisive 
to the contrary. If now we note the groups of decu- 
ments which support each of the three variants; and 
then, repeating the process with other conflate read- 
ings, find substantially the same groups of docuinents 
occupying analogous places in all cases, we gain first 
a verification of the presumption of mixture by the 
mutual corroboration of instances, and next a deter- 
mination of one set of documents in which mixture 
certainly exists, and of two other sets of documents 
which still preserve some portion at least of two more 
ancient texts which were eventually mixed together. 
Sometimes the three groups are found nearly constant 
throughout, sometimes they have only a nucleus, so 
to speak, approximately constant, with a somewhat 
variable margin of other documents. This relative 
variability however, due to irregularity of mixture, does 
not weaken the force of the inferences to be drawn 
from each single instance. If a reading is conflate, 
every document supporting it is thereby shown to have 
a more or less mixed text among its ancestry; so that, 
in considering any other doubtful variation, we have 
empirical evidence that the contingency of mixture in 
each such document is not @ préord unlikely. About . 
those documents which habitually support the conflate 
readings we learn more, namely that mixture must have 
had a large share in producing their text. Similarly 
we learn to set an especial value on those documents 
which rarely or never support the conflate readings; not 
necessarily as witnesses to a true text, for in all these 
cases each true reading is paired with a simple wrong 
reading, but as witnesses to texts antecedent to 
mixture. 
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63. The results thus obtained supply the foundation 
for a further process. It is incredible that mixed texts 
should be mixed only where there are conflate readings. 
In an overwhelming proportion of cases the composition 
of two earlier readings would either be impossible or 
produce an intolerable result; and in all such cases, 
supposing the causes leading to mixture to be at work, 
the change due to mixture would consist in a simple 
replacement of one reading by another, such change 
being indifferently a substitution or an addition or an 
omission. Here then we should find not three variants, 
but two only: that is, the reading of the mixed text 
would be identical with one of the prior readings; and as 
a matter of course the documents attesting it would 
comprise both those that were descended from the mixed 
text and those that were descended from that earlier 
text which the mixed text has here followed. When 
accordingly we find variations exhibiting these pheno- 
mena, that is, having one variant supported by that 
set of documents which habitually attests one recurring 
factor of mixture in conflate readings, and another sup- 
ported by all the remaining documents, there is a 
strong presumption that a large portion of the ad- 
verse array of documents is descended from no line 
of transmission independent of the remaining portion, 
(that is, independent of the set of documents which 
habitually attests the other factor of mixture in con- 
flate readings,) but merely echoes at second hand the 
attestation of that remaining portion of the array: the 
lines of descent of the two groups which together 
make up the array are in short not parallel but succes- 
sive. It follows that the documentary authority for the 
two variants respectively is virtually reduced to that of 
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the two groups habitually preserving the separate factors 
of mixture. 7 

64. It is true that variability in the margin of attesta- 
tion, if we may for brevity repeat a phrase employed above 
(§ 62), may render it uncertain with which portion of the 
composite array certain documents should be classed, thus 
weakening but not destroying the force, whatever it 
may be, of their opposition to the reading of the single 
array. It 1s true also that the authority of the portion 
of documents which belongs to the mixed text does 
not become actually nothing: it is strictly the authority 
of a single lost document, one of the sources of the 
mixture, belonging to the same line of transmission as 
the earlier group of documents supporting the same 
reading independently of mixture, and thus adding 
another approximately similar member to their company. 
These qualifications do not however affect the sub- 
stantial certainty and efficacy of the process here 
described, as enabling us in a large number of varia- 
tions to disentangle the confusion wrought by mixture. 
It is independent of any external evidence as to dates, 
being founded solely on the analysis and comparison 
of the extant texts: but of course its value for purposes 
of criticism is much enhanced by any chronological 
evidence which may exist. 

65. On the other hand there is much mixture of 
texts for which the extant documentary evidence ante- 
cedent to mixture is too small or uncertain to be de- 
tached from the rest, and therefore to yield materials 
for the application of this process. In such cases we 
have to fall back on the principle of Internal Evidence 
of Groups, to be explained presently, which is applicable 
to mixed and unmixed texts alike. 


E. 66—72. Applications of genealogy 


66. After this brief sketch of the modes of discovering 
genealogical facts by means of the extant texts, which 
will, we hope, be made clearer by the concrete examples 
to be given further on, we come to the uses of the facts 
so obtained for the discrimination of true from false 
readings. One case of the examples given in § 51 shews 
at once that any number of documents ascertained to 
be all exclusively descended from another extant docu- 
ment may be safely put out of sight, and with them of 
course all readings which have no other authority. The 
evidence for the fact of descent may be of various kinds. 
Sometimes, though rarely, it is external. Sometimes it 
consists in the repetition of physical defects manifestly 
not antecedent to the supposed original, as when the loss 
of one or more of its leaves has caused the absence of 
the corresponding portions of text in all the other docu- 
ments. Sometimes the evidence is strictly internal, being 
furnished by analysis of the texts themselves, when it 
is found that a fair number of mere blunders or other 
evidently individual peculiarities of the supposed original 
have been either reproduced or patched up in all the 
supposed derivative documents, and secondly that these 
documents contain few or no variations from the text of 
the supposed original which cannot be accounted for by 
natural and known causes of corruption. 

67. This summary reduction of documentary evidence 
by the discovery of extant ancestors of other existing docu- 
ments is however of rare occurrence. On the other hand, 
wherever a text is found in a plurality of documents, 
there is a strong probability that some of them are de- 
scended from a single lost original. The proof of com- 
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mon descent is always essentially the same, consisting 
in numerous readings in which they agree among them- 
selves and differ from all other documents, together with 
the easy deducibility, direct or indirect, of all their read- 
ings from a single text. In the absence of the second. 
condition the result would differ only in being less 
simple: we should have to infer the mixture of two or 
more lost originals, independent of each other as well as 
of the remaining extant documents. 


68. The manner of recovering the text of a single lost 
original, assuming the fact of exclusive descent from it to 
have been sufficiently established, will be best explained 
by a free use of symbols. Let us suppose that the extant 
descendants are fourteen, denoted as abcdefghiklmno; 
that, when their mutual relationships are examined, they © 
are found to fall into two sets, adcdefghi and klmuo, 
each having a single lost ancestor (X and Y respectively) 
descended from the common original; and again that 
each of these sets falls similarly into smaller sets, the first 
into three, a0, cdef, and gz, the second into two, &/ and 
mno, each of the five lesser sets having a single lost an- 
cestor (aBySde respectively) descended from the common 
subordinate original, aBy from X, de from Y. Let us 
suppose also that no cross distributions implying mutual 
or internal mixture can be detected. We have then this 
pedigree: 
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69. Readings in which all fourteen documents agree be- 
longed indubitably to the common original O. On the other 
hand the genealogical evidence now before us furnishes no 
indication as to the readings of O in variations in which 
all the descendants of X are opposed to all the descendants 
of Y: for reasons already given (§ 57) the proportion 
nine to five tells us nothing; and the greater composite- 
ness of abcdefght, as made up of three sets against two, 
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is equally irrelevant, since we know that each larger set 
has but a single ancestor, and we have no reason for 
preferring X singly to Y singly. These variations there- 
fore we reserve for the present. Where however the 
descendants of either X or Y are divided, so that the re- 
presentatives of (say) y join those of 6 and e against those 
of a and B, and the question arises whether the reading 
of X is truly represented by af or by y, the decision must 
be given for that of y, because, mixture and accidental 
coincidence apart, in no other way can y have become at 
once separated from a8 and joined to de; in other words, 
the change must have been not on the part of y but of af, 
or rather an intermediate common ancestor of theirs. 
The reading thus ascertained to have been that of both 
X and Y must also, as in the first case, have been the 
reading of O. Accordingly, so far as the whole evidence 
now before us is concerned, that is, assuming absence of 
mixture with documents independent of O, all readings 
of a8 against ySe may be at once discarded, first as de- 
partures from the text of O, and next as departures from 
the text of the autograph, since the direct transmission 
of all the documents passes through O, and thus it is not 
possible, on the present conditions, for a8 toagree with 
the autograph against O except by conjecture or acci- 
dental coincidence. The same results follow in all the 
analogous cases, namely for readings of y against aBde, a 
against: Gyde, 6 against aBye, and e against aByd. The 
combinations ay against Bde and By against ade are 
possible only by mutual mixture among descendants of 
X antecedent to ay, since they form cross distributions 
with the assumed combination a8 against yée: but this 
particular mixture would not interfere with the present 
operation of fixing the reading of X by coincidence with 
the reading of Y, because there would be no more mix- 
ture with Y than in the other cases, and the force of the 
consent of Y with part of the descendants of X remains the 
same whatever that part may be. 


70. It will be seen at once what a wide and helpful 
suppression of readings that cannot be right is thus brought 
about by the mere application of Genealogical method, 
without need of appeal to the Internal Evidence of either 
Texts or Readings except so far as they contribute in the 
first instance to the establishment of the genealogical 
facts. Precisely analogous processes are required where 
any of the five lesser sets are divided, say by opposition 
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of cd to ef, so that we have to decide whether the true 
reading of B is found incdorinef. The final clear result 
is that, when we have gone as far as the discoverable 
relations among our documents admit, we have on the 
one hand banished a considerable number of the extant 


variants as absolutely excluded, and on the other ascer-. 


tained a considerable number of readings of O, in addition 
to those parts of the text of O in which all its descendants 
agree. 


71. Two elements of uncertainty as to the text of O 
alone remain. First, the condition presupposed above, 
absence of mixture from without, does not always hold 
good. Where mixture from without exists, the inference 
given above from the concurrence of y with de against 
a8 becomes but one of three alternatives. It is possible 
that mixture with a text independent of O has affected y 
and Y alike, but not a8; and if so,af will be the true 
representatives of X and of O. This possibility is how- 
ever too slight to be weighed seriously, unless the reading 
of y and Y is found actually among existing documents 
independent of O, provided that they are fairly numerous 
and various in their texts, or unless the hypothesis of 
mixture is confirmed by a sufficiency of similarly attested 
readings which cannot be naturally derived from readings 
found among the descendants of O. Again, it is possible 
that the reading of af is itself due to mixture with a text 
independent of O: and if so, though rightly rejected from 
the determination of the reading of O, it may possibly be 
of use in determining the reading of an ancestor of O, or 
even of the autograph itself. But both these contingencies 
need be taken into account only when there is already 
ground for supposing mixture from without to exist. 


72. The second element of uncertainty is that which 
always accompanies the earliest known divergence from 
a single original. Given only the readings of X and Y, 
Genealogy is by its very nature powerless to shew which 
were the readings of O. It regains its power only when 


we go on to take into account fresh documentary evidence 


independent of O, and work towards an older common 
original from which both it and O are descended. O 
then comes to occupy the place of X or Y, and the 
same process is repeated; and so on as often as the 
evidence will allow. It must however be reiterated (see 
§ 52) that, when O has come to mean the autograph, we 
have, in reaching the earliest known divergence, arrived 
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at the point where Genealogical method finally ceases to 
be applicable, since no independent documentary evidence 
remains to be taken up. Whatever variations survive at 
this ultimate divergence must still stand as undecided 
variations. Here therefore we are finally restricted to the 
Internal Evidence of single or grouped Documents and 
Readings, aided by any available external knowledge not 
dependent on Genealogy. 


F. 73—76. Variable use of genealogy according to un- 
equal preservation of documents 


73. The proper method of Genealogy consists, it will 
be seen, in the more or less complete recovery of the 
texts of successive ancestors by analysis and comparison 
of the varying texts of their respective descendants, each 
ancestral text so recovered being in its turn used, in con- 
junction with other similar texts, for the recovery of the 
text of a yet earlier common ancestor. ‘The preservation 
of a comparatively small number of documents would 
probably suffice for the complete restoration of an auto- 
graph text (the determination of the earliest variations of 
course excepted) by genealogy alone, without the need 
of other kinds of evidence, provided that the documents 
preserved were adequately representative of different ages 
and different lines of transmission. This condition how- 
ever is never fulfilled. Texts are not uncommonly pre- 
served in a considerable assemblage of documents the 
genealogy of which can be fully worked out, but is found 
to conduct to one or two originals which, for all that ap- 
pears to the contrary, may be separated from the autograph 
by many ages of transmission, involving proportionate 
possibilities of corruption. Here Genealogical method 
retains its relative value, for it reduces within narrow 
limits the amount of variation which need occupy an 
editor when he comes to the construction of his text: 
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but it leaves him in the dark, as all criticism dealing 
only with transmitted variations must do, as to the 
amount of correspondence between the best transmitted 
text and the text of his author. These cases correspond 
to such limited parts of the documentary evidence of 
more adequately attested texts as represent single stages 
of textual history. 

74. In those rare cases, on the other bend in which 
extant documentary evidence reaches up into quite 
ancient times the process may be carried back to a stage 
comparatively near the autograph: but here the evidence 
is aS a matter of fact never abundant enough for more 
than rough and partial approximations to the typical pro- 
cess described above. Here too, as always, we have to 
ascertain whether the confusing influence of mixture 
exists, and if so, within what limits. Under such cir- 
cumstances any chronological and geographical informa- 
tion to be obtained from without has great value in in- 
terpreting obscure genealogical phenomena, especially as 
marking the relative date and relative independence of 
the several early documents or early lost ancestors of late 
documents or sets of documents. 

7s, In proportion as we approach the time of the 
autograph, the weight of composite attestation as against 
homogeneous attestation increases; partly because the 
plurality of proximate originals usually implied in com- 
posite attestation carries with it the favourable presump- 
tion afforded by the improbability of a plurality of scribes 
arriving independently at the same alteration ; partly 
because the more truly composite the attestation, that is, 
the more independent its component elements, the more 
divergences and stages of transmission must have pre- 
ceded, and thus the earlier is likely to have been the 
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date for the common original of these various genera- 
tions of descendants, the later of which are themselves 
early. Nothing of course can exclude the possibility 
that one line of transmission may have ramified more 
rapidly and widely than another in the same time: yet 
still the shorter the interval between the time of the 
autograph and the end of the period of transmission in 
question, the stronger will be the presumption that 
earlier date implies greater purity of text. But the 
surest ground of trusting composite attestation is at- 
tained when it combines the best documentary repre- 
sentatives of those lines of transmission which, as far as 
our knowledge goes, were the earliest to diverge. Such 
are essentially instances of ascertained concordance of 
X and Y (§ 69), in spite of the dissent of some de- 
scendants of one or both. 


76. The limitation to “the best documentary repre- 
sentatives” is necessary, because the intrusion of mix- 
ture in documents, or in lost originals of documents or 
of documentary groups, may disguise the actual histo- 
rical relations (see § 61), and give the appearance of 
greater compositeness of attestation to readings which 
have merely invaded lines of transmission that for a while 
were free from them. It thus becomes specially neces- 
sary to observe which documents, or lost originals of 
documents or documentary groups, are found to shew 
frequent or occasional mixture with texts alien from their 
own primary ancestry, and to allow for the contingency 
accordingly. Many cases however of ambiguous inter- 
pretation of evidence are sure to remain, which the 
existing knowledge of the history of mixture is incom- 
petent to clear up; and for these recourse must be had 
to evidence of other kinds. 
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SECTION. IV. INTERNAL EVIDENCE OF GROUPS 


| 77, 78 

77. We have reserved for this place the notice of 
another critical resource which is in some sense inter- 
mediate between Internal Evidence of Documents and 
Genealogical Evidence, but which in order of discovery 
would naturally come last, and the value of which will 
have been made more apparent through the inherent and 
the incidental defects of Genealogical Evidence described 
in the preceding paragraphs. This supplementary re- 
source is Internal Evidence of Groups. In discussing 
Internal Evidence of Documents, we spoke only of single 
documents: but the method itself is equally applicable 
to groups of documents. Just as we can generalise the 
characteristics of any given MS by noting successively. 
what readings it supports and rejects, (each reading having 
previously been the subject of a tentative estimate of 
Internal Evidence of Readings, Intrinsic and Transcrip- 
tional,) and by classifying the results, so we can generalise 
the characteristics of any given group of documents by 
similar observations on the readings which it supports 
and rejects, giving special attention to those readings in 
which it stands absolutely or virtually alone. In texts 
where mixture has been various, the number of variations 
affording trustworthy materials for generalisations as to 
any one group can be only a part of the sum total of 
variations; but that part will often be amply sufficient. 
The evidence obtained in this manner is Internal Evi- 
dence, not Genealogical. But the validity of the inferences 
depends on the genealogical principle that community of 
reading implies community of origin. If we find, for in- 
stance, in any group of documents a-succession of readings 
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exhibiting an exceptional purity of text, that is, readings 
which the fullest consideration of Internal Evidence pro- 
nounces to be right in opposition to formidable arrays of 
Documentary Evidence, the cause must be that, as far at 
least as these readings are concerned, some one excep- 
tionally pure MS was the common ancestor of all the 
members of the group; and that accordingly a recurrence 
of this consent marks a recurrence of joint derivation from 
that particular origin, and accordingly a strong presump- 
tion that exceptional purity is to be looked for here again. 
The inference holds equally good whether the transmission 
has been wholly divergent, or partly divergent and partly 
mixed ; and any characteristic, favourable or unfavour- 
able, may be the subject of it. 

78. The value of Internal Evidence of Groups in 
cases of mixture depends, it will be seen, on the fact that 
by its very nature it enables us to deal separately with 
the different elements of a document of mixed ancestry. 
In drawing general conclusions from the characteristics 
of the text of a document for the appreciation of its in- 
dividual readings successively, we assume the general 
homogeneousness of its text; but this assumption is legi- 
timate only if unity of line of ancestry is presupposed. 
The addition of a second line of ancestry by mixture 
introduces a second homogeneousness, which is as likely 
as not to conflict with that of the first, and thus to falsify 
inferences drawn from the first, unless there be means of 
discriminating from the rest of the text the portions taken 
from the second original. But each well marked group 
of which the mixed document is a member implies at 
least the contingency of a distinct origin; and thus, in 
readings in which the document is associated with the 
rest of the group, its authority need not be that which 
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it derives in the bulk of its text from its fundamental 
or primary original, but is strictly that belonging to the 
common ancestor of its secondary original and of the 
other members of the group. Such readings might be 
truly described as forming a series of minute fragments of 
a copy of the lost document which was the secondary 
original, leaving corresponding gaps in the more or less 
faithfully preserved text of the primary original, except 
where conflate readings have wholly or partly preserved 
both texts. In the next Part we shall have ample op- 
portunity of illustrating what has here been said. 


SECTION V. RECAPITULATION OF METHODS IN RELATION 
TO EACH OTHER 
79—84 

79. To recapitulate. The method of Genealogy is 
an application of one part of the knowledge of Docu- 
ments; and lke the method founded on the Internal Evi- 
dence of Documents it involves three processes; first the 
analysis and comparison of the documentary evidence for 
a succession of individual variations ; next the investiga- 
tion of the genealogical relations between the documents, 
and therefore between their ancestors, by means of the 
materials first obtained; and thirdly the application of 
these genealogical relations to the interpretation of the 
documentary evidence for each individual variation. The 
results of the interpretation of documentary evidence thus 
and thus alone made possible are various. In the first 
place it winnows away a multitude of readings which ge- 
nealogical relations prove to be of late origin, and which 
therefore cannot have been derived by transmission from 
the autograph. Where the extant evidence suggests but 
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is insufficient to prove thus much, and in the case of all 
other variants, this method so presents and limits the 
possible genealogical antecedents of the existing combi- 
nations of documentary evidence as to supply presump- 
tions in favour of one variant against another varying 
from what amounts under favourable circumstances to 
practically absolute certainty down to complete equipoise. 

80. So far as genealogical relations are discovered 
with perfect certainty, the textual results which follow 
from them are perfectly certain too, being directly in- 
volved in historical facts ; and any apparent presumptions 
against them suggested by other methods are mere guesses 
against knowledge. But the inequalities and occasional 
ambiguities in the evidence for the genealogical relations 
frequently admit of more than one interpretation, and this 
greater or less substitution of probability for certainty re- 
specting the documentary history reduces the textual ver- 
dict to a presumption, stronger or weaker as the case may 
be. Genealogical presumptions ought however to take 
precedence of other presumptions, partly because their 
immediate basis is in itself historical not speculative, and 
the subject-matter of all textual criticism is historical, 
partly because the generalisations by which that histerical 
basis is ascertained involve less chance of error than the 
analogous generalisations required for any kind of In- 
ternal Evidence. 

81. The only safe order of procedure therefore is 
to start with the reading suggested by a strong ge- 
nealogical presumption, if such there be; and then 
enquire whether the considerations suggested by other 
kinds of evidence agree with it, and if not, whether 
they are clear and strong enough to affect the prima facie 
claim of higher attestation. If they appear so to be, a 
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full re-examination becomes necessary; and the result, 
especially if similar instances recur, may be the discovery 
of some genealogical complication overlooked before. 
No definite rule can be given as to what should be done 
where the apparent conflict remains, more especially where 
the documentary evidence is scanty or obscure. For our © 
own part, in any writing having fairly good and various 
documentary attestation we should think it dangerous to 
reject any reading clearly supported by genealogical rela- 
tions, though we might sometimes feel it equally neces- 
sary to abstain from rejecting its rival. 

82. Next in value to Genealogical Evidence is In- 
ternal Evidence of Documents, single or in groups. But 
where the documents exceed a very small number, the 
Internal Evidence of single Documents, as has already 
been explained (§ 48), is rendered for the most part 
practically inapplicable by the unresolved complexity. 
The Internal Evidence however of Groups of Docu- 
ments is always applicable if there are documents 
enough to form groups. It is the best substitute for 
Genealogical Evidence proper in texts, or in any parts 
of texts, in which genealogical relations are too obscure 
for use; and it affords the most trustworthy presump- 
tions for comparison with purely genealogical presump- 
tions, having similar merits derived from the form of 
the processes hy which it is obtained, while relating to 
a different class of phenomena. The highest certainty is 
that which arises from concordance of the presumptions 
suggested by all methods, and it is always prudent to try 
every variation by both kinds of Internal Evidence of 
Readings. The uncertainty however inherent in both, as 
dependent on isolated acts of individual judgement, 
renders them on the whole untrustworthy against a con- 
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currence of Genealogy and Internal Evidence of Docu- 
ments ; though aconcurrence of clear Intrinsic with clear 
Transcriptional Probability ought certainly to raise at least 
a provisional doubt. 

83. Textual criticism fulfils its task best, that is, is 
most likely to succeed ultimately in distinguishing true 
readings from false, when it is guided by a full and clear 
perception of all the classes of phenomena which directly 
or indirectly supply any kind of evidence, and when it 
regulates itself by such definite methods as the several 
classes of phenomena suggest when patiently and cir- 
cumspectly studied. This conformity to rationally 
framed or rather discovered rules implies no disparage- 
ment of scholarship and insight, for the employment of 
which there is indeed full scope in various parts of the 
necessary processes. It does but impose salutary re- 
straints on the arbitrary and impulsive caprice which has 
marred the criticism of some of those whose scholarship 
and insight have deservedly been held in the highest 
honour. 

84. Nevertheless in almost all texts variations occur 
where personal judgement inevitably takes a large part 
in the final decision. In these cases there is no failure of 
method, which strictly speaking is an impossibility, but 
an imperfection or confusion of the evidence needed for 
the application of method. Here different minds will be 
impressed by different parts of the evidence as clearer 
than the rest, and so virtually ruling the rest : here there- 
fore personal discernment would seem the surest ground 
for confidence. Yet here too, once more, the true su- 
premacy of method is vindicated ; for it is from the past 
exercise of method that personal discernment receives 
the education which tends to extinguish its illusions and 
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mature its power. All instinctive processes of criticism 
which deserve confidence are rooted in experience, and 
that an experience which has undergone perpetual cor- 
rection and recorrection. 


SECTION VI. CRITICISM AS DEALING WITH ERRORS 
ANTECEDENT TO EXISTING TEXTS 


ee 
A. 85—92. Primitive errors 


85. The preceding pages have dealt exclusively with 
the task of discriminating between ‘existing various read- 
ings, one variant in each case being adopted and the rest 
discarded. The utmost result that can be obtained under 
this condition is the discovery of what is relatively ori- 
ginal: whether the readings thus relatively original were 
also the readings of the autograph is another question, 
which can never be answered in the affirmative with 
absolute decision except where the autograph itself is 
extant, but which admits of approximative answers vary- 
ing enormously in certainty according to the nature of the 
documentary evidence for the text generally. Even in a 
case in which it were possible to shew that the extant docu- 
ments can be traced back to two originals which diverged 
from the autograph itself without any intermediate com- 
mon ancestor, we could never be quite sure that where 
they differed one or other must have the true reading, 
since they might independently introduce different changes 
in the same place, say owing to some obscurity in the 
writing of a particular word. In almost all actual cases 
an interval, short or long, must have divided the auto- 
graph from the earliest point or points to which genealogy 
conducts us back; and any interval implies the possibility 
of corruption, while every addition to the length of the 
interval increases the probability of corruption. On the 
other hand documentary evidence including a fair variety 
of very ancient attestation may bring the meeting-point 
of the extant lines of transmission so near the autograph 
that freedom from antecedent. corruption ceases to be 
improbable, without however thereby becoming a@ priorz 
probable. In such cases therefore any investigation of 
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the ultimate integrity of the text is governed by no 
theoretical presumptions: its final conclusions must rest 
on the intrinsic verisimilitude or suspiciousness of the text 
itself, ; 

86. These considerations have an important bearing 
on certain paradoxical conflicts of evidence respecting 
transmitted variations, which present themselves occa- 
sionally in most texts and frequently in many; and 
which are peculiarly apt to mislead editors to whom 
textual criticism is only a subordinate province of inter- 
pretation. The reading clearly indicated by Genealogical 
or other evidence obtained from whole texts, or by Tran- 
scriptional Evidence of Readings, or by both together, 
may be as clearly condemned by Intrinsic Evidence. We 
are not speaking of the numerous cases in which readings 
that have seemed to a critic in the first instance too strange 
to be true approve themselves on better knowledge, perhaps 
as no more than tolerable, but oftener still as having a 
peculiar impress of truth which once apprehended can- 
not easily be questioned; or in which competent critics 
receive opposite impressions from the same reading, one 
holding it to be impossible, the other to have the stamp 
of originality. These differences of judgement throw no 
light upon readings which all competent critics feel on 
consideration to be impossible, and yet which are strongly 
attested by, it may be, every kind of evidence except 
Intrinsic Evidence. 


87. The true solution lies in the fact that the subject 
matter of the different kinds of evidence is not identical. 
Intrinsic Evidence is concerned only with absolute ori- 
ginality ; it pronounces which of two or more words or 
phrases a given author in a given place was more likely 
to use, or, in extreme cases in either direction, whether 
either of them was what he must have used or could not 
possibly have used. All other kinds of evidence are con- 
cerned only or predominantly with relative originality: 
they pronounce, speaking roughly, which of two or more 
readings is more likely to have given rise to the others, 
or is found in the best company, or has the best pedigree. 
The apparent conflict therefore is dependent on the as- 
sumption, usually well founded, that the two originalities 
coincide. Where they do not, that is, where corruption 
has preceded the earliest extant documentary evidence, 
the most nearly original extant reading may nevertheless 
be wrong, simply because the reading of the autograph 
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has perished. What an editor ought to print in such a 
- case, supposing he has satisfied himself that the best 
attested reading is really impossible, may vary according 
to circumstances. But it is clearly his duty in some way 
to notify the presumed fact of corruption, whether he can 
offer any suggestion for its removal or not. 


88. In the cases just mentioned, while the best 
attested reading is found to be impossible, the other 
reading or readings shown by evidence not Intrinsic to 
be corruptions of it are or may be found quite possible, 


but not more: they derive their Jrzma facie probability 


only from an assumed necessity of rejecting their better 
attested rival. In other cases the reading (or one of the 
readings) shown to be of later origin has very strong 
Intrinsic Evidence in its own favour; that is, we have a 
combination of positive clear Intrinsic Evidence for the 
worse attested reading with negative clear Intrinsic Evi- 
dence against the better attested reading. So complete 
an inversion of the ordinary and natural distributions of 
evidence always demands, it need hardly be said, a 
thorough verification before it can be accepted as certain. 
It does however without doubt occasionally occur, and 
it arises from a state of things fundamentally the same 
as in the former cases, with the difference that here a 
transcriber has happened to make that alteration which 
was needed to bring back the reading of the autograph, 
that is, has in the course of transcription made a successful 
Conjectural Emendation. No sharp line can in fact be 
drawn between the deliberate conjectural emendations of a 
modern scholar and many of the half or wholly unconscious 
changes more or less due to mental action which have 
arisen in the ordinary course of transcription, more es- 
pecially at times when minute textual accuracy has not been 
specially cultivated. An overwhelming proportion of the 
cursory emendations thus made and silently embodied in 
transcribed texts are of course wrong: but it is no wonder 
that under favourable circumstances they should some- 
times be right. It may, once more, be a matter of doubt 
what form of printed text it will here be most expedient 
under given circumstances to adopt. The essential fact 
remains under all circumstances, that the conjectural 
origin of these readings is not altered by the necessity 
of formally including them in the*sum of attested read- 
ings; and that an editor is bound to indicate in some 
manner the conjectural character of any attested reading 
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which he accepts as the reading intended by the author, 
and yet which he does not believe to have been received 
by continuous transmission from the autograph. 


89. We have dwelt at some length on these two 
classes of variations because at first sight they appear to 
furnish grounds for distrusting the supremacy of what we 
have ventured to call the higher kinds of evidence. They 
not unnaturally suggest the thought that, whatever may 
be said in theory respecting the trustworthiness of evi- 
dence not Intrinsic, it breaks down in extreme cases, and 
must therefore contain some latent flaw which weakens 
its force in all. But the suspicion loses all plausibility 
when it is seen that it springs from a confusion as to the sub- 
ject matter of attestation (see § 87), and that the attestation 
itself remains as secure in extreme cases as in all others. 
The actual uncertainties arise not from any want of cogency 
of method, but from inadequate quantity or quality of the 
concrete evidence available in this or that particular text 
or variation. 

go. Both the classes of variations just considered imply 
corruption in the earliest transmitted text. The same fact 
of corruption antecedent to extant documentary evidence 
has to be recognised in other cases, some of which form 
a third class of variations. Besides the variations al- 
ready noticed in which the evidence shews one variant 
to have been the parent of the rest, while yet on Intrinsic 
grounds it cannot be right, there are others in which the 
variants have every appearance of being independent of 
each other, while yet on Intrinsic grounds none having 
sufficiently good documentary attestation, or even none at 
all, can be regarded as right: that is to say, a convergence 
of phenomena points to some lost reading ds the common 
origin of the existing readings. Fourthly, there may be 
sufficient grounds for inability to accept the transmitted 
text even in places where the documents agree. 


gt. In all four cases the ground of belief that the 
transmitted text is wrong is Internal Evidence of Read- 
ings. In the third it is or may be a combination of 
Intrinsic and Transcriptional Evidence: in the first, 
second, and fourth it is exciusively Intrinsic Evidence, 
except where recognition of corruption is partly founded 
on perception of the lost original reading, which, as we 
shall see shortly, involves the use of Transcriptional Evi- 
dence. The use of Internal Evidence of Readings in 
detecting corruption is precisely identical with its use, or 
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rather one of its uses, in the discrimination of attested 


readings. In coming to a decision on the strength of In- 
trinsic Evidence, a critic makes one of three affirmations 
respecting two variants a and #8; (1) a is more probable 
than B; (2) ais not only more probable than #, and is not 
only suitable to the place, but is so exactly and perfectly 
suitable that it must be right; and (3) 8 is not only less 
probable than a, but so improbable absolutely that it cannot 
be right, so that a as the only remaining variant must be right: 
(2) and (3) of course include (1), and also are compatible 
with each other. Now in pronouncing a text corrupt, he 
affirms neither more nor less than in the fundamental 
proposition of the third instance, in which he equally finds 
his whole evidence exclusively in the reading condemned, 
and in its own relations to the context, without reference to 
any other variant. In both procedures the affirmation has 
against it all the uncertainties which we have pointed out 
as inherent in the exclusive use of Intrinsic Evidence: 
nevertheless there are places in nearly all texts where its 
force is so convincing that the most cautious critic cannot 
refuse to make the affirmation, and in every ill preserved 
text they abound. 

92. ‘The first, second, and fourth cases are essentially 
the same. The presence of more than one variant in the 
first and second case does not place them on a different 
footing from the fourth, because all but the one are by 
supposition subsequent to the one, and are therefore 
virtually out of sight when the question of accepting the 
most original of attested readings as the true reading 
arises. A critic may doubtless feel less reluctant to pro- 
nounce a reading corrupt when he sees that it gave 
trouble to ancient scribes; but the encouragement is due 
to corroboration of personal judgement, not to any kind 
of evidence; it comes from the ancient scribes in the 
character of critics, not as witnesses to a transmitted text. 
On the other hand the third case has an advantage over 
the others by combining a certain measure of Transcrip- 
tional with Intrinsic Probability. The supposition of 
corruption has the strength of a double foundation when 
it not only accounts for our finding an impossible text but 
supplies a common cause for two readings, the apparent 
independence of which would otherwise be perplexing; 
and this it does even in the absence of any perception as 
to what conjectural reading would fulfil the various con- 
ditions of the case. 
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B. 93—95. Removal of primitive errors by conjecture 


93. In discussing the corruption of texts antecedent 
to extant documents, the forms in which it presents itself, 
and the nature of the critical process by which it is 
affirmed, we have reserved till last a brief notice of 
the critical process which endeavours to remedy it, that 
is, Conjectural Emendation. Although in practice the 
two processes are often united, and a felicitous conjecture 
sometimes contributes strong accessory evidence of cor- 
ruption, it is not the less desirable that they should be 
considered separately. The evidence for corruption is 
often irresistible, imposing on an editor the duty of in- 
dicating the presumed unsoundness of the text, although 
he may be wholly unable to propose any endurable way 
of correcting it, or have to offer only suggestions in which 
he cannot place full confidence. 

94. The art of Conjectural Emendation depends for 
its success so much on personal endowments, fertility of 
resource in the first instance, and even more an appre- 
ciation of language too delicate to acquiesce in merely 
plausible corrections, that it is easy to forget its true 
character as a critical operation founded on knowledge 
and method. Like the process of detecting corruption, it 
can make no use of any evidence except Internal Evi- 
dence of Readings, but it depends on Intrinsic and 
Transcriptional Evidence alike. Where either there is 
no variation or one variant is the original of the rest, that 
is, in the fourth, first, and second of the cases mentioned 
above, two conditions have to be fulfilled by a successful 
emendation. As regards Intrinsic Evidence, it must, to 
attain complete certainty, be worthy of the second form of 
affirmation noticed above, that is, be so exactly and per- 
fectly suitable to the place that it cannot but be right; 
or, to attain reasonable probability, it must be quite suit- 
able to the place positively, and free from all incongruity 
negatively. As regards Transcriptional Evidence, it must 
be capahle of explaining how the transmitted text could 
naturally arise out of it in accordance with the ordinary 
probabilities of transcription. Where there are more inde- 
pendent variants than one, that is, in the third case, the 
only difference is that the suggested correction must in 
like manner be capable of giving rise naturally to every 
such transmitted Reading. Thus in all cases the problem 
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involved in forming a judgement on a suggested Conjec- 
tural Emendation differs in one respect only from the ordi- 
nary problems involved in deciding between transmitted 
readings on the strength of Intrinsic and Transcriptional 
Evidence combined, and of these alone; it consists in 
asking whether a given reading out of two or three fulfils 
certain conditions weil absolutely, whereas in other cases 
we ask which of two or three readings fulfils the same 
conditions best. 

95. The place of Conjectural Emendation in the 
textual criticism of the New Testament is however so in- 
considerable that we should have hesitated to say even 
thus much about it, did it not throw considerable light on 
the true nature of all textual criticism, and illustrate the 
vast increase of certainty which is gained when we are 
able to make full use of Documentary Evidence, and thus 
confine Internal Evidence to the subordinate functions 
which alone it is normally fitted to discharge. 
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APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES OF CRITICISM 
TO THE TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


96. The principles of criticism explained in the fore- 
going section hold good for all ancient texts preserved in 
a plurality of documents. In dealing with the text of the 
New Testament no new principle whatever is needed or 
legitimate: but no other ancient text admits of so full 
and extensive application of all the various means of 
discriminating original from erroneous readings which 
have been suggested to scholars by study of the con- 
ditions of textual transmission. On the one hand the 
New Testament, as compared with the rest of ancient 
literature, needs peculiarly vigilant and patient handling 
on account of the intricacy of evidence due to the un- 
exampled amount and antiquity of mixture of different 
texts, from which few even of the better documents are 
free. On the other it has unique advantages in the 
abundance, the antiquity, and above all in the variety of 
its documentary evidence, a characteristic specially favour- 
able to the tracing of genealogical order. 


CRAPTER TUeAELIMINARY CHRONOLOGICAL 
SURVEY OF DOCUMENTS 


97—128 


y7. Before entering on the historical phenomena of the 
text itself, and the relations between its principal docu- 
ments, we think it best to interpose a short general survey 
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of the written evidence with which all criticism has to 
deal, presenting it in a form somewhat different from that 
of the detailed catalogues which it is the office of other 
books to supply. The entire body of documentary evi- 
dence, with inconsiderable exceptions, consists of three 
parts; extant Greek MSS, ancient translations or ‘Ver- 
sions’ in different languages, and quotations from the New 
Testament made by ancient Christian writers or ‘Fathers’. 


A. 98—106. Greek MSS 


98. The Greek MSS of the New Testament are 
divided into two classes, conventionally though somewhat 
incorrectly termed ‘ Uncials’ and ‘ Cursives’, according 
as they are written in capital or in minuscule characters. 
Since Wetstein’s time (1751, 1752) it has been customary to 
distinguish Uncials by capital letters, and Cursives for the 
most part by arabic numerals. At the head of the list of 
Uncials stand four great MSS belonging to the fourth and 
fifth centuries. When complete, they all evidently contained 
the whole Greek Bible. At least three, and not improbably 
all four, had all the books of the New Testament that have 
been subsequently recognised as canonical, at least two 
containing other books in addition: as two are mutilated 
at the end, it is impossible to speak with greater precision. 
These four MSS are products of the earlier part of that 
second great period of Church history which begins with 
the reign of Constantine; the time when the various partial 
Canons of Scripture were brought together and as it were 
codified in various ways, the first step in the process being 
probably the catalogue of Eusebius in his Church History 
(of about 325), and the most deCisive step, at least for the 
Greek churches, the catalogue of Athanasius in his 39th 
Paschal Epistle, of 367. About 332 Constantine directed 
Eusebius to have fifty easily legible copies of the complete 
Scriptures executed by skilful calligraphers for the use of 
the churches in his newly founded capital. We learn 
nothing of the texts or the contents of these “sump- — 
tuously prepared volumes” (Eus. )7¢. Const. 1V 37): but if 
the contained books corresponded with Eusebius’s own 
list of a few years earlier (47. £. 111 25), none of our present 
MSS can well have been of the number. The incident 
illustrates however a need which would arise on a smaller 
scale in many places, as new and splendid churches came 
to be built under the Christian Empire after the great per- 
secution: and the four extant copies are doubtless casual 
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examples of a numerous class of MSS, derived from va- 
rious origins though brought into existence in the first 
instance by similar circumstances. These four are the 
Codex Vaticanus (B), containing the whole New Testa- 
ment except the later chapters of Hebrews, the Pas- 
toral Epistles, Philemon, and the Apocalypse; the Codex 
Sinaiticus (&), containing all the books entire; the Co- 
dex Alexandrinus (A), containing all, except about the 
first 24 chapters of St Matthew’s and two leaves of 
St John’s Gospel and three of 2 Corinthians; and the 
Codex Ephraemi (C), containing nearly three fifths of the 
whole (145 out of 238 leaves), dispersed over almost 
every book, one or more sheets having perished out of 
almost every quire of four sheets. The two former appear 
to belong to the middle part of the fourth century: the 
two latter are certainly of somewhat later date, and are 
assigned by the best judges to the fifth century, 


The remaining uncial MSS are all of smaller 
though variable size. _None of them shew signs of having 
formed part of a complete Bible, and it is even doubtful 
whether any of them belonged to a complete New Testa- 
ment. Six alone (including one consisting of mere frag- 
ments) are known to have contained more than one of the 
groups of books, if we count the Acts and the Apocalypse 
as though they were each a group. The Gospels are 
contained in fair completeness in nineteen uncial MSS 
(including SABC), the Acts in nine, the Catholic Epistles 
in seven, the Pauline Epistles in nine (besides the tran- 
scripts E, and F,), and the Apocalypse in five. The num- 
bers given for the Gospels, Acts, and Pauline Epistles do 
not include some more or less considerable fragments : 
but the line is hard to draw, and much is lost of C and r, 
which are included in the list. 


1oo. After the four great Bibles the chronological 
distribution becomes remarkable. The fifth century sup- 
plies (besides AC) only Q and T, both consisting of frag- 
ments of Luke and John: the sixth century supplies for 
the Gospels D (all four, but incomplete), N and P (frag- 
ments of all four), = (Matthew and Mark, almost com- 
plete), R (fragments of Luke), and Z (fragments of Mat- 
thew); for the Acts D and E, (both incomplete); and for 
the Pauline Epistles D, (not quite complete): under each 
head some lesser fragments are not reckoned. The 
seventh century furnishes merely a few fragments; the 
eighth, besides lesser fragments, EL (Gospels), = (large 
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fragments of Luke), and B, (Apocalypse). But the MSS 
of the ninth and tenth centuries are about as numerous as 
those of all preceding centuries together. The preceding 
assignation of uncials to this or that century is founded 
in most cases on no independent judgement, but an the 
published estimates of the best qualified paleeographers. 
It is quite possible that some of the intermediate uncials 
may be placed a century too high or too low, for the 
absence of dated MSS before the ninth century renders 
palzographical determination of the absolute chronology 
as yet insecure. The approximate outlines of the rela- 
tive or sequential chronology appear however to have 
been laid down with reasonable certainty; so that the 
total impression left by a chronological analysis of the 
list of uncials can hardly be affected by possible errors of 
detail. 

1o!I. The bilingual uncial MSS have a special interest. 
They are, in Greek and Latin, DA of the Gospels, DE, of 
the Acts, and DE ,F,|G, of the Pauline Epistles; in 
Greek and Thebaic (the language of Upper Egypt), the 
fragmentary T of Luke and John, with some still smaller 
fragments of the same kind. 


102. The Cursive MSS range from the tint to the 
sixteenth centuries. Many of them contain two or more 
groups of books, and about 30 the whole New Testament. 
If each MS is counted as one, irrespectively of the books 
contained, the total number is between goo and Iooo. 


103. An accessory class of Greek MSS is formed by 
Lectionaries or books of ecclesiastical lessons taken from 
the New Testament, of which above 400 have been cata- 
logued. Above four fifths contain only Gospel lessons, 
most of the rest lessons from the Acts and Epistles, some 
few being mixed. About 70 are uncials, and the rest 
cursives. None however are believed to be older than 
the eighth or possibly the seventh century, and uncial 
writing continued in use for Lectionaries some time after 
it had become obsolete for complete copies of the New 
Testament or complete divisions of it. 

104. Such isthe nominai roll of Greek MSS. If how- 
ever we confine our attention to those sufficiently known 
to be used regularly as direct evidence, a numerically large 
deduction has to be made, the amount of which, as dis- 
tinguished from its value, cannot be estimated even in 
a rough manner. Comparatively few Lectionaries have as 
vet been collated. Some of these have been found to con- 
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tain readings of sufficient value and interest to encourage 
further enquiry in what is as yet an almost unexplored 
region of textual history, but not to promise considerable 
assistance in the recovery of the apostolic text. Of the 
numerous cursive MSS of the New Testament and its 
parts hardly any have been printed zz extenso. We have 
however complete and trustworthy collations of a select 
few from Tregelles, and of a large misceilaneous (English) 
array from Dr Scrivener, both most careful collators; 
and tolerably complete collations of other miscellaneous 
assemblages from Alter (Vienna) and Matthei (chiefly 
Moscow and Dresden); with which other collations might 
probably be classed. On the customary mode of reckoning, 
by which the four traditional divisions of the New Testa- 
ment (Acts and Catholic Epistles being counted as one) 
are taken separately, the full contents of about 150 cur- 
sives, besides Lectionaries, may be set down as practi- 
cally known from these sources. A much larger number 
are known in various degrees of imperfection, some per- 
haps almost as well as those included in this first class, 
from the labours of a series of collators, of whom Mill, 
Wetstein, Griesbach, Birch, Scholz, and Muralt deserve 
special mention. Many others have been examined only 
in selected passages, by which rough presumptions, but 
hardly more, can be formed as to the general character of 
the text; and many others again are entirely unknown. 


105. This large amount of present ignorance respecting 
the.contents of cursives is much to be lamented. Valuable 
texts may lie hidden among them; many of them are 
doubtless sprinkled with relics of valuable texts now de- 
stroyed; and fresh collations always throw more or less 
light on the later history of the text generally, and some- 
times on its earlier history. But enough is already known 
to enable us to judge with reasonable certainty as to the 
proportional amount of valuable evidence likely to be 
buried in the copies as yet uncollated. If we are to trust 
the analogy thus provided, which agrees with what might 
have been anticipated from the average results of con- 
tinued transcription generally, nothing can well be less 
probable than the discovery of cursive evidence sufficiently 
important to affect present conclusions in more than a 
handful of passages, much less to alter present interpreta- 
tions of the relations between the existing documents. 


106. The nominal list of uncials needs hardly any 
appreciable deductions to make it a true representation 
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of the uncial evidence completely available. With the 
exception of the lately discovered 3, all the older and 
more important uncials, some fragments excepted, have 
now been published in continuous texts, and the various 
readings of the rest are included in the apparatus critict of 
Tischendorf and (with unimportant exceptions) of Tregelies. 


B. 107—122. Versions 


107. The second class of documents consists of Ver- 
sions, that is, ancient translations of the whole or parts of 
the New Testament, made chiefly for the service of churches 
in which Greek was at least not habitually spoken. Be- 
sides some outlying Versions, there are three principal 
classes, the LATIN, the SYRIAC, and the EGYPTIAN. The 
history of all is still more or less obscure. 

108. The LATIN MSS are usually classified under two 
heads, ‘Old Latin’ (sometimes miscalled ‘ Italic’) and ‘Vul- 
gate’, For some purposes the distinction is convenient 
and almost necessary: but it disguises the fact that there 
is a wider difference between the earlier and the later 
stages of the ‘ Old Latin’ (in this comprehensive sense of 
the term) than between the later stages and the Vulgate. 
The statements of Tertullian leave no doubt that when 
he wrote, near the beginning of the third century, a Latin 
translation of the New Testament was already current in 
North Africa. How much earlier it came into existence, 
and in what manner, cannot be ascertained; but it may 
be reasonably assumed to have originated in Africa. An 
exact and authentic transcript of portions of the African 
text is conveyed to us by the early Latin patristic quota- 
tions. The rich evidence supplied by Tertullian’s works 
is indeed difficult to disentangle, because he was fond of 


using his knowledge of Greek by quoting Scripture in im- ° 


mediate and original renderings, the proportion of which 
to his quotations from the existing version is indeter- 
minate but certainly large. This disturbing element is 
absent however from Cyprian’s quotations, which are 
fortunately copious and carefully made, and thus afford 
trustworthy standards of African Old Latin in a very 
early though still not the earliest stage. 

109. In the fourth century we find current in Western 
Europe, and especially in North Italy, a second type of 
text, the precise relation of which to the African text of 
~ the second and third centuries has not yet been clearly 
ascertained. ‘These two Latin texts have very much in 
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common, both in the underlying Greek text and in lan- 
guage; and many of the differences are fully compatible 
with the supposition that the African was the parent of 
the European text, having undergone revision when it 
travelled northwards, and been in some measure adapted 
to the needs of a more highly cultivated population. On 
the other hand, other differences, not so easily accounted 
for by this process, afford some justification for the 
alternative view that Italy had an indigenous version of 
her own, not less original than the African. The dis- 
tinctively African renderings which occur not unfre- 
quently in some of the best European documents may 
be explained in conformity with either view; as survivors 
from an earlier state, or as aliens introduced by mixture. 
Recent investigations have failed to solve this difficult 
problem, and it must be left for further examination: 
fortunately the value of the two early forms of the Latin 
text is not appreciably affected by the uncertainty. The 
name ‘Old Latin’, in its narrower and truer sense, may 
properly be retained for both, where there is no need of 
distinguishing them, and for the European text, where 
the African is not extant or never existed; the special 
designations ‘African Latin’ and ‘ European Latin’ being 
employed where they bear a divided testimony. 


110. After the middle of the fourth century we meet 
with Latin texts which must be referred to a third type. 
They are evidently due to various revisions of the 
European text, made partly to bring it into accord with 
such Greek MSS as chanced to be available, partly to 
give the Latinity a smoother and more customary aspect. 
In itself the process was analogous to that by which the 
European text must have been formed, on the supposition 
that it was of African parentage: but, as we shall see 
presently, the fundamental text now underwent more 
serious changes, owing to the character of the Greek MSS 
chiefly employed. The fact that the Latin text found in 
many of Augustine’s writings is of this type has long been 
used with good reason to shew what he meant by the 
Itala which he names in a single laudatory notice (De 
doct. Chr. ii 15). Without doubt this name was intended 
to distinguish the version or text which he had in view 
from the ‘African’ version or text with which he was 
likewise familiar (‘codices Afros’ Refv.i 21 3). The only 
open question is whether he had definitely before his 
mind a special text due to a recent North Italian re- 
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vision, as has been usually assumed by those who have 
interpreted rightly the general bearing of his words, or 
was merely thinking of the text of Italy in such a com- 
prehensive sense as would include what we have called 
the European text. The former view was a necessary 
inference from the assumption that the best known 
Old Latin MSS of the Gospels had a strictly African 
text: but much of its probability is lost when it is seen 
how far removed they are from a Cyprianic standard. 
But whatever may be the precise force of the term as 
used by Augustine, such revised texts as those which he 
himself employed constitute an important stage in the 
history of the Latin New Testament: and it can hardly 
lead to misunderstanding if we continue to denote them 
by the convenient name ‘ Italian’. 


111. The endless multiplicity of text in the Latin copies 
at length induced Jerome, about 383, to undertake a more 
thorough revision of the same kind. We learn from his 
own account nothing about his Greek MSS except that 
they were “old”; or about his mode of proceeding except 
that he made no alterations but such as were required by 
the sense, and that he kept specially in view the removal 
of the numerous interpolated clauses by which the Gospels 
were often brought into factitious similarity to each other 
in parallel passages. Internal evidence shews that the 
Latin MSS which he took as a basis for his corrections 
contained an already revised text, chiefly if not wholly 
‘Italian’ in character. In the Gospels his changes seem 
to have been comparatively numerous; in the other books 
of the New Testament, which he left without any expla- 
natory preface, but which he must have taken in hand as 
soon as the Gospels were finished, his changes were evi- 
dently much scantier 2nd more perfunctory. It is worthy of 
notice that readings distinctly adopted in his own writings 
are not seldom at variance with the revised text which 
bears his name. These discrepancies may possibly be 
due to a change of view subsequent to the revision: but 
in any case it would be rash to assume that Jerome deli- 
berately considered and approved every reading found in 
his text, even of the Gospels, and much more of the other 
books which passed through his hands. The name ‘Vul- 
gate’ has long denoted exclusively the Latin Bible as 
revised by Jerome; and indeed in modern times no con- 
tinuous text of any other form of the Latin version or 
versions was known before 1695. 
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112. Generations not a few had passed before the 
Hieronymic revision had even approximately displaced the 
chaos of unrevised and imperfectly revised Latin texts; and 
during the period of simultaneous use the Latin Vulgate, 
as we may now call it, suffered much in purity by the 
casual resumption of many readings expelled or refused by 
Jerome. Scribes accustomed to older forms of text cor- 
rupted by unwitting reminiscence the Vulgate which they 
were copying; so that an appreciable part of Jerome’s 
work had been imperceptibly undone when the Vulgate 
attained its final triumph. Partly from this cause, partly 
from the ordinary results of transcription, the Vulgate text 
underwent progressive deterioration till long after the close 
of the Middle Ages, notwithstanding various partial at- 
tempts at correction. At length the authoritative ‘Cle- 
mentine’ revision or recension of 1592 removed many cor- 
ruptions. Many others however were left untouched, and 
no critically revised text of the Latin Vulgate New Testa- 
ment founded systematically on more than one or two of 
the best MSS has yet been edited. The text of at least 
two of the best as yet known, and a very few others com- 
paratively good, has however been printed at full length. 


113. The existing MSS of the Old Latin Gospels, dis- 
tinguished by small letters, belong for the most part to 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries: one however (c), 
strange to say, was written as late as the eleventh cen- 
tury. Hardly any are quite complete, and those which 
contain more than inconsiderable fragments amount to 
about fourteen, of which on an average scarcely more 
than half are extant in any one passage: in this compu- 
tation Ante-Hieronymic texts of all types are included. 
Among the few fragments not counted are two leaves 
which agree closely with one of the comparatively com- 
plete MSS: but with this exception all known MSS shew 
more or less textual individuality, and there are many 
traces of sporadic and casual mixture. Two of the MSS 
(e £) are substantially African, a large proportion of their 
texts being absolutely identical with that of Cyprian, 
where he differs from European MSS and Fathers; but 
each has also an admixture of other readings: both are 
unfortunately very imperfect, e having lost above two- 
fifths of its contents, chiefly in Matthew and Mark, and 
& above three-fourths, including the whole of Luke and 
John. Two other MSS (fg), and one or two fragments, 
_ must be classed as ‘Italian’, The remaining ten, though 
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African readings are found to a certain extent in some of 
them, and Italian readings in others, have all substan- 
tially European texts. 


114. Various modifications of late revision and mix- 
ture are represented in some Latin MSS of the Gospels, 
which do not properly fall under any one of the preceding 
heads. Four of them are usually marked as Old Latin 
(7! g'-7 2}; but most of the number pass simply as copies 
of the Vulgate. With few exceptions their texts are as 
yet imperfectly known; and the relations of their texts to 
each other, and to the Hieronymic or any other late re- 
visions, have still to be investigated. They are certainly 
however in most cases, and not improbably in all, monu- 
ments of the process described above (§ 112) by which 
Old Latin readings, chiefly European but in a few cases 
African, found their way into texts fundamentally Hiero- 
nymic. The chief worth of these Mixed Vulgate MSS 
for the criticism of the Greek text consists in the many 
valuable particles of Latin texts antecedent to the Vulgate 
which have thus escaped extinction by displacing Jerome’s 
proper readings. Mixed texts of this class are not con- 
fined to the Gospels; but in the other books, so far as 
they are yet known, their Ante-Hieronymic elements con- 
tain a much smaller proportion of valuable materials. 


115. The Gospels alone are extant in a series of tolerably 
complete Old Latin MSS. For most of the other books we 
have, strictly speaking, nothing but fragments, and those 
covering only a small proportion of verses. The delusive 
habit of quoting as Old Latin the Latin texts of bilingual 
MSS has obscured the real poverty of evidence. These 
MSS are in Acts Cod. Bezae (D, d; as in the Gospels) 
and Cod. Laudianius (E,, e), and in St Paul’s Epistles Cod. 
Claromontanus (Dz, @) and Cod. Boernerianus (G3, 2; 
without Hebrews). The origin of the Latin text, as clearly 
revealed by internal evidence, is precisely similar in all 
four MSS. A genuine (independent) Old Latin text has 
been adopted as the basis, but altered throughout into 
verbal conformity with the Greek text by the side of which 
it was intended to stand. Here and there the assimilation 
has accidentally been incomplete, and the scattered dis- 
crepant readings thus left are the only direct Old Latin 
evidence for the Greek text of the New Testament which 
the bilingual MSS supply. <A large proportion of the 
Latin texts of these MSS is indeed, beyond all reasonable 
doubt, unaltered Old Latin: but where they exactly cor- 
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respond to the Greek, as they do habitually, it is impos- 
sible to tell how much of the accordance is original, and 
how much artificial; so that for the criticism of the Greek 
text the Latin reading has here no independent authority. 
The Latin texts of A of the Gospels and F, of St Paul’s 
Epistles are Vulgate, with a partial adaptation to the 
Greek. Besides the Grzeco-Latin MSS there are four 
Gothico-Latin leaves of Romans. 


116. The relics of genuine Old Latin MSS of the 
books after the Gospels are as follows. For Acts: a few 
palimpsest leaves of an African text (Z); a complete 
European copy (g), and also the story of Stephen from 
a Lectionary (g.), both agreeing closely with the quota- 
tions of Lucifer; and some palimpsest fragments of the 
later chapters (s), with a text of the same general type. 
For the Catholic Epistles: one (? European) MS of St 
James, and some fragments of the next three epistles in 
a later (? Italian) text (7g): the palimpsest fragments of 
James and 1 Peter accompanying s of Acts are apparently 
Vulgate only. For the Pauline Epistles: considerable 
- Italian fragments of eight epistles (7), with leaves from 
two other MSS having similar texts (773). For the 
Apocalypse: two palimpsest leaves of a purely African 
text (Z), and a late European text of the whole book (gg). 
Other portions of Ante-Hieronymic texts of different 
books are said to have been discovered in Italy; and 
doubtless others will in due time be brought to light, 


117. This is the fitting place to speak of the quota- 
tions made by Latin Fathers, for they constitute a not less 
important province of Old Latin evidence than the extant 
MSS; not only furnishing landmarks for the investigation 
of the history of the version, but preserving nunterous 
verses and passages in texts belonging to various ages and 
in various stages of modification. Even in the Gospels 
their aid is always welcome, often of the highest value; 
while in all other books they supply not only a much 
greater bulk of evidence than our fragmentary MSS, but 
also in not a few cases texts of greater antiquity. Some 
books and parts of books are of course much worse repre- 
sented than others, more especially such books as formed 
no part of the original North African Canon. But in the 
Apocalypse Primasius, an African writer of the sixth cen- 
tury, has preserved to us an almost uninterrupted text, 
which is proved by its close similarity to the quotations of 
Cyprian to be African Latin of high purity. Thus, sin- 
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~gularly enough, the Apocalypse possesses the unique 
advantage of having been preserved in a Latin text at 
_once continuous and purely African. The quotations of 
other late African Fathers from various books exhibit an 
_African text much altered by degeneracy and mixture, 
but preserving many ancient readings. 


_118. The SYRIAC versions are, strictly speaking, three 
in-number. The principal is the great popular version 
commonly called:the Peshito or Szmp/e.: External evidence 

-..as to its‘date and history is entirely wanting: but there is 

--no reason to doubt that it is at least'as old as the Latin 
version. -Till recently it has been known only in the form 
whichit finally received by an evidently authoritative re- 
vision, a Syriac ‘Vulgate’ answering to the Latin ‘Vul- 
gate’.. The impossibility of treating this present form of 
the version as a true representation of its original text, 
without neglecting the clearest internal evidence, was per- 
ceived by Griesbach and Hug about the beginning of this 
century: it must, they saw, have undergone subsequent 
revision in conformity with Greek MSS. _ In other words, 
an Old Syriac must have existed as well as an Old Latin, 
Within the last few years the surmise has been verified. 
An imperfect Old Syriac copy of the: Gospels, assigned 
to the fifth century, was found by Cureton among MSS 
brought to the British Museum from Egypt in 1842, and 
was published by him in 1858. The character of the fun- 
damental text confirms the great antiquity of the version 
in its original form ; while many readings suggest that, like 
the Latin version, it degenerated by transcription and per- 
haps also by irregular revision.. The rapid variation which 
we know the Greek and Latin texts to have undergone in 
the earliest centuries could hardly be absent in Syria; so 
that a single MS cannot be expected to tell us more of 
the Old Syriac generally than we should learn from any 
one average Old Latin MS respecting Old Latin texts 
generally. But even this partially corrupted text is not 
only itself a valuable authority but renders the compara- 
tively late and ‘revised’ character of the Syriac Vulgate a 
matter of certainty. The authoritative revision seems to 
have taken place either in the latter part of the third or in 
the fourth century. Hardly any indigenous Syriac theology 
older than the fourth century has. been preserved, and 
even from that age not much available for textual criti- 
cism. .Old Syriac readings have been observed as used 
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by Ephraim and still more by Aphraates: but at present 
there are no means of supplying the lack of Old Syriac 
MSS to any appreciable extent from patristic quotations. 
Of the Old Syriac Acts and Epistles; nothing as yet is 
known. The four minor Catholic Epistles: and the Apo- 
-calypse, not being included in the Canon of the Syrian 
Churches, form no part of the true Syriac Vulgate, but are 
extant in supplementary versions.. None of the-editions 
. of the Syriac Vulgate come up to the requirements of 
criticism: but considerable accessions to the evidence 
for the Greek text are hardly to be looked for from this 
source. 

119. A second version, closely literal in its Pein 
was made by Polycarpus for Philoxenus of Mabug in 508. 
Little is known of it in this its original condition. We 
possess a revision of it made by Thomas of Harkel in 616, 
containing all the New Testament except the Apocalypse. 
The margin contains various readings taken from Greek 
MSS, which must either have beem ancient or have had 
ancient texts. A third version, written in a peculiar dialect, 
is found almost exclusively in Gospel Lesson-books, and 
is commonly called the Jerusalem Syriac. The text is of 
ancient character: but’there is no other evidence to shew 
when the version was made. Besides one almost com- 
plete Lesson-book known for some time, a few consider- 
able fragments have lately come to light. They include a 
few verses of the Acts. Various signs render it likely that 
both these versions were in some sense founded on one 
or other of the two forms of the Peshito. But the whole 
subject awaits fuller investigation. . 


120. The third great group of Versions is the EGYPTIAN. 
The Coptic or Egyptian versions proper are three, very un- 
equally preserved. The Memphitic, the version of Lower 
Egypt, sometimes loosely designated as the Coptic, con- 
tains the whole New Testament, though it does not follow 
that all the books were translated at the same period, 
and the Apocalypse was apparently not treated as a 
canonical book. The greater part of the version cannot 
well be later than the second century. Avery small number 
of the known MSS have been used in the existing editions, 
and that on no principle of selection. A cursory examina- 
tion by Dr Lightfoot has recently shown much diversity 
of text among the MSS; and in Egypt, as elsewhere, corrup- 
tion was doubtless progressive. The version of Upper 
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Egypt, the Thebaic or Sahidic, was probably little if at 
all inferior in antiquity. It in like manner contained 

. the whole New Testament, with the Apocalypse as an 
appendix. No one book is preserved complete, but the 
number of extant fragments, unfortunately not yet all 
published, is considerable. Of the third Egyptian version, 
the Bashmuric, about 330 verses from St John’s Gospel 
and the Pauline Epistles alone survive. With the 
Egyptian versions proper it is at least convenient to asso- 
ciate the A2thiopic, the version of ancient Abyssinia, dating 
from the fourth or fifth century. Though written in a 
totally different language, it has strong affinities of text 
with its northern neighbours. The best judges maintain 
its direct derivation from a Greek original: but neither 
this question nor that of the relation of the Thebaic to the 
Memphitic version can be treated as definitively settled 
while so much of the evidence remains unpublished. The 
numerous MSS of the A£thiopic have been ascertained to 
vary considerably, and give evidence of revision: but the 
two editions yet printed are both unsatisfactory. No book 
of the New Testament is wanting. 


121. Besides the three great groups two solitary ver- 
sions are of considerable interest, the one from outlying 
Asia, the other from outlying Europe. These are the AR- 
MENIAN and the GOTHIc. The ARMENIAN, which is com- 
plete, was made early in the fifth century. Some modern 
copies, followed by the first printed edition, contain cor- 
ruptions from the Latin Vulgate: but the Armenian trans- 
lators certainly followed Greek MSS, probably obtained 
from Cappadocia, the mother of Armenian Christianity. 
The GOTHIC version, the work of Ulfilas the great bishop 
of the Goths, dates from the middle of the fourth century. 
He received a Greek education from his Christian parents, 
originally Cappadocians: and Greek MSS unquestionably 
supplied the original for his version. We possess the 
Gospels and the Pauline Epistles (Hebrews excepted), 
with many gaps, admirably edited from MSS of about the 
sixth century. 


122. The other versions are of comparatively late date, 
and of little direct value for the Greek text, though some 
of them, as the Slavonic, bear traces of ancient texts. 
Most of them are only secondary translations from other 
versions, chiefly the Latin and Syriac Vulgates. 
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C. 123—126. fathers 


123. The third class of documentary evidence is sup- 
plied by the writings of the Fathers, which enable us with 
more or less certainty to discover the readings of the MS 
or MSS of the New Testament which they employed. The 
quotations naturally vary in form from verbal transcripts 
of passages, short or long, through loose citations down to 
slight allusions. Nay there are cases in which the ab- 
sence of even an allusion allows the text read by an author 
to be inferred with tolerable certainty: but this negative 
evidence is admissible only with the utmost caution. 

124. Besides the evidence as to the texts used by an- 
cient writers which is supplied by their quotations, allusions, 
or silences, a few of them sometimes make direct asser- 
tions as to variations of reading within their knowledge. 
The form of assertion varies much, now appearing as a 
statement that, for instance, “some” or “many” or “the 
most accurate” “copies” contain this or that variant, now 
as an allegation that the true reading has been perversely 
depraved by rash or by heretical persons for some special 
end. This whole department of patristic evidence has a 
peculiar interest, as it brings vividly before the reader 
the actual presence of existing variations at a remote 
antiquity. Its true value is twofold: for the history of 
the whole text it certifies two or more alternative readings 
as simultaneously known at a definite time or locality; 
and for the settlement of the text in a given passage it 
usually enables the reading adopted by the writer to be 
known with a higher degree of certainty than is attainable in 
_ a majority of cases by means of ordinary quotations. But 
this superior certitude must not be confounded with higher 
authority: the relative excellence or the historical position 
of the text employed by a Father has nothing to do with 
the relative adequacy of our means of ascertaining what 
his text actually was. Moreover in the statements them- 
selves the contemporary existence of the several variants 
mentioned is often all that can be safely accepted : reliance 
on what they tell us beyond this bare fact must depend 
on the estimate which we are able to form of the oppor- 
tunities, critical care, and impartiality of the respective 
writers. 

125. An enumeration of the Greek Fathers would be 
out of place here. The names most important in textual 
criticism will come before us presently, when we have to 
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speak of the peculiar value of their evidence as enabling 
us to trace the outlines of the early history of the text. 
This is however the place for observing that the extent of 
patristic evidence still preserved is considerably less than 
might have been a@ frzorvi anticipated. Numerous verses 
of the New Testament are rarely or never quoted by the 
Fathers: the gaps in the evidence are still more striking 
if we take the Ante-Nicene Fathers by themselves. A small 
portion of Origen’s commentaries is virtually all that re- 
mains to us of the continuous commentaries on the New 
-Testament belonging to this period: they include Matt. xii 
36—xxil 33 in the original Greek (perhaps in an abridged 
form), and Matt. xvi 13—xxvii 66 in a condensed Latin 
translation, preserving matter not found in the Greek now 
extant; some verses of St Luke (a much condensed Latin 
translation of Homilies on i—iv, not continuous, and on 
five later passages of St Luke being also extant); John i 
I—7, I9—29; 11 12—25; iv 13—54; vill 19—25 and 3753; 
x1 39—57; xill 2—33 (little more than a sixth of the whole) 
in the full original text; Romans in the much condensed 
and much altered version of Rufinus; many verses of 
1 Corinthians and Ephesians; and a few scattered verses 
of some of the other books. The extant commentaries 
and continuous series of homilies written before the middle 
of the fifth century are as follows:—Theodore of Mop- 
suestia on the minor Pauline Epistles in a Latin transla- 
tion; Chrysostom’s Homilies, which include St Matthew, 
St John, Acts (ill preserved), ana all the Pauline Epistles ; 
Theodoret on all the Pauline Epistles, his notes being 
chiefly founded on the works of Theodore of Mopsuestia 
and Chrysostom; and Cyril of Alexandria’s Homilies on 
St Luke (many fragments in Greek and large portions 
in a Syriac translation) and Commentary on John i 1—x 
17; xil 49—end, with fragments on the rest of the book 
and on the other Gospels and several of the Pauline 
Epistles; together with fragments by other writers pre- 
served in Catenz under various conditions, sometimes 
apparently in their original integrity, but much oftener in 
a condensed and partly altered shape. 


126. It is on the whole best to class with patristic 
evidence a few collections of biblical extracts, with little 
or no intervening matter, selected and arranged for 
doctrinal or ethical purposes. The £7Azca of Basil of 
Czesarea (Cent. IV) and the Pavallela Sacra of John of 
Damascus (Cent. VIII) are the best known Greek ex- 
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- amples: parts of some of Cyril of Alexandria’s dogmatic 
writings, especially the 7hesaurus, have nearly the same 
character. A Latin collection of a similar kind, the 
Speculum which wrongly bears the name of Augustine, 
but is of unknown authorship, has usually been placed 
with Old Latin MSS under the signature 7z, and contains 
an interesting but not early Old Latin text. Of much the 
same structure are the three books of TZestzmonia by 
Cyprian, and indeed a large part of his little treatise De 
exhortatione martyriz addressed to Fortunatus. 


127, 128. Documentary preparation for this edition 


127. It is right that we should here explain to what 
extent we have thought it our duty to take part ourselves 
in the indispensable preparatory work of collecting docu- 
mentary evidence. Great services have been rendered by 
scholars who have been content to explore and amass texts 
and readings for the use of others; or again who have dis- 
cussed principles and studied documents without going 
on to edit a text. On the other hand an editor of the New 
Testament cannot completely absolve himself from either 
of these two preliminary tasks without injury to his own 
text: but the amount of personal participation required 
is widely different for the two cases. If he has not worked 
out at first hand the many and various principles and 
generalisations which are required for solving the succes- 
sive problems presented by conflicts of evidence, the re- 
sulting text is foredoomed to insecurity: but the collection 
of evidence is in itself by no means an indispensable ap- 
_prenticeship for the study of it. 

128. We have accordingly made no attempt to follow 
the example of those editors who, besides publishing criti- 
cal texts of the New Testament, have earned the gratitude 
of all who come after them by collation of MSS and accu- 
mulation of registered evidence in the form of an afpa- 
ratus criticus. As we have never proposed to do more 
than edit a manual text, so we have no considerable 
private stores to add to the common stock. The fresh 
evidence which we have obtained for our own use has 
been chiefly patristic, derived in a great measure from 
writings or fragments of writings first published curing the 
last hundred years, or now edited from better MSS than 
were formerly known. While in this and other respects the 
evidence already accessible to all students has been to a 
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certain limited extent augmented, it has of course been 
frequently verified and re-examined, not only for the sake 
of clearing up ambiguities or doubts, but because the need- 
ful experience could hardly be otherwise acquired. The 
exigencies of our task demanded a personal acquaintance 
with the outward phenomena of MSS, with the continuous 
texts of individual MSS and versions, and with the varying 
conditions under which the New Testament is quoted and 
referred to by the Fathers; for no information at second 
hand can secure the conveyance of a correct and vivid 
impression of the true and complete facts by bare lists of 
authorities cited for a succession of detached and sharply 
defined various readings. But we have deliberately chosen 
on the whole to rely for documentary evidence on the 
stores accumulated by our predecessors, and to confine 
ourselves to our proper work of investigating and editing 
the text itself. Such a concentration of labour ought at 
least to favour an impartial survey of the entire field of 
evidence, and to give time and opportunity for prclonged 
consideration of the text and its history in various lights. 


CHAPTER Tilo [RESULTS OF (GENEALOGICAL 
EVIDENCE! PROPER 


I29Q—255 


SECTION I DETERMINATION OF THE GENEALOGICAL 
RELATIONS OF THE CHIEF ANCIENT TEXTS 
129—168 


129. After this short preliminary survey of the ex- 
isting documents out of which the text of the New Testa- 
ment has to be recovered, we have now to describe the 
chief facts respecting their ancestry and the character of 
their texts which have been learned by study of their 
contents or from any other sources, and which render it 
possible to deal securely with their numerous variations 
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in accordance with the principles of criticism explained 
in the preceding section. We have already seen, first, 
that decision upon readings requires previous knowledge 
of documents, and secondly that the most valuable part 
of the knowledge of individual documents implies a 
previous knowledge of the genealogical history of the 
text as a whole. ‘The first step therefore towards fixing 
the places of the existing documents relatively to each 
other is to employ them conjointly as evidence for dis- 
covering the more ancient ramifications of transmission ; 
and for this purpose the whole mass of documents of 
all dates and all kinds must at the outset be taken into 
account, 


A. 130, 131. Priority of all great variations to Cent. V 


130. <A glance at any tolerably complete apparatus 
criticus of the Acts or Pauline Epistles reveals the striking 
fact that an overwhelming proportion of the variants com- 
mon to the great mass of cursive and late uncial Greek 
MSS are identical with the readings followed by Chry- 
sostom (ob. 407) in the composition of his Homilies. 
The coincidence furnishes evidence as to place as well 
as time; for the whole of Chrysostom’s life, the last ten 
years excepted, was spent at Antioch or in its neigh- 
bourhood. Little research is needed to shew that this 
is no isolated phenomenon: the same testimony, subject 
to minor qualifications unimportant for the present pur- 
pose, is borne by the scattered quotations from these and 
other books of the New Testament found in his volu- 
minous works generally, and in the fragments of his 
fellow-pupil Theodorus of Antioch and Mopsuestia,: and 
in those of their teacher Diodorus of Antioch and Tarsus. 


Q2 SYRIAN AND OTHER LEADING TEXTS 


The fundamental text of late extant Greek MSS generally 
is beyond all question identical with the dominant An- 
tiochian or Grzeco-Syrian text of the second half of the 
fourth century. ‘The community of text implies on 
genealogical grounds a community: of parentage: the 
Antiochian Fathers and the bulk of extant MSS written 
from about three or four to ten or eleven centuries later 
must have had in the greater number of extant varia- 
tions a common original either contemporary with or 
older than our oldest extant MSS, which thus lose at 
once whatever presumption of exceptional purity they 
might have derived from their exceptional antiquity alone. 

131. ‘The application of analogous tests to other 
yroups of documents leads to similar results. The requi- 
site chronological criteria are to be found in the Greek pa- 
tristic evidence of the second, third and fourth centuries; in 
the Latin patristic evidence of the third and fourth centuries; 
in the Old Latin version, as dated indirectly by the Latin 
patristic evidence ; in the Vulgate Latin, the Gothic, and 
virtually the Armenian versions, as dated by external evi- 
dence; and the two (or possibly three) oldest. extant 
Greek MSS, B; 8, and A; the Armenian version and 
probably A being: however a little over the line. To 
this list may safely be added the Old and Vulgate Syriac, 
as they have some sufficient if slight patristic attestation 
in the early part of the fourth century, although the 
evidence which completely ‘establishes their antiquity, 
being inferential, would not entitle them to a place here; 
and also the two principal Egyptian versions, the early 
age of which, though destitute of the testimony which it 
would doubtless have received from the preservation of 
an early Coptic literature, is established by historical 
considcrations independent of the character of the texts. 
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The list, however limited, contains a sufficient variety of 
strictly or approximately direct historical evidence to 
enable us at once to refer to the fourth century at latest 
the original of nearly every considerable group of extant 
documents which frequently recurs in the apparatus crit?- 
cus, and indeed to carry back some to the third, and 
others to the second century. In each case the genea- 
logical process here employed can: of course do no more 
than supply an inferior hmit of age: a lost original thus 
proved to be as old as the fourth century may, for all 
that we have thus far seen, be in reality as old as the 
other lost originals which can be positively referred to 
earlier times. What we have gained is the limitation of 
enquiry by the knowledge that all the important ramifica- 
tions of transmission preceded the fifth century. 


B.. 132—151. Losteriority of Syrian (6) to ‘West- 

ern’ (B) and other (neutral, a) readings shown 

(1) dy analysis of Confiate Readings 

132. Within this comparatively restricted field we 
have next to investigate the genealogical relations of the 
principal groups of documents, or, what is virtually the 
same thing, of their respective lost originals, following 
partly, as before, external evidence, partly the indications 
of sequence obtained by Internal Evidence of the Groups 
as wholes. ‘The presence of early and extensive mixture 
betrays itself at once in the number and intricacy of cross 
distributions of attestation (see § 60), and thus it becomes 
important to ascertain at the outset whether any whole 
groups have been affected by it; and if such can be 
found, to determine the contributory groups which are 
thereby proved not merely to be of earlier date, but to 
have been the actual parents of the groups of mixed origin. 
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133. The clearest evidence for this purpose, as we 
have already seen (§ 62), is furnished by conflate readings, 
where they exist ; and in the case of some of the primary 
groupings of the textual documents of the New Testament 
they are fortunately not wanting. Before proceeding 
however to examine some examples of this kind, it may 
be well to notice a few illustrations of the phenomenon 
of ‘conflation’ in its simpler form, as exhibited by 
single documents. Here and always we shall use the 
ordinary notation, unless there is sufficient reason for 
departing from it: a list of special symbols and abbre- 
viations employed is given in the Appendix. In Acts vi 8, 
where the two readings zAypys xapitos and wAnpys ai- 
aTews are attested each by a plurality of documents, E, 
alone combines them, by means of a conjunction, reading 
aAnpys xXapitos Kat wiotews. In Mark vi 56 the Latin 
MS a couples the readings év tats ayopats and év tats 
mAateiats by a conjunction, and slightly modifies them, 
reading zz foro et in plateis. In John v 37 D makes 
éxeivos autos Out of éxetvos and avros without a conjunc- 
tion ; and similarly John xii 24 stands in one principal 
text aS vever ovv tovrw 2. II. cai A€yer atta Eiwé tis 
éorw mept ov Acyet, in another as vevet ovy TovTw &. TI. 
nubécbar tis av cin wept ov Eyer, while & adds one form 
to the other, merely changing a tense, and reads veve 
ovv Tovrm &. Il. wvbécOar tis dv ety wept ov Eedeyev, Kal 
Neyer adTG@ Eire ris éotw epi ov Aéye. In 1 Cor. x 19 
the readings ri ovv dypt; ore eidwroOurov ti eat; 7 
ote eldwdov TL éotw 3; and Ti ovv dypi; ore eidwAobuToy 
éoriv TL’ ovy OTe eldwAov éoriv 7, or their Latin equiva- 
lents, are ingeniously interwoven by /w/d. as guid ergo 
dico? quod idolis immolatum sit aliquid, aut guod tdolum 
sit aliquid? non quod tdolum sit aliquid. Luke xvi 30 
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illustrates another kind of combination, in which part of 
a longer reading is replaced by the whole of the shorter 
reading: for éav tis €k vexpov mopev8n mpos avrovs or 
éav tis ex vexpov avectn (implied in the Latin reading 
st guts ex mortuts resurrexerit |v.1. surrexerit]) & has éav 
Tis €k VeKpwv avacTh mpos avtovs, while two or three other 
documents retain both verbs. In 1 Cor.i8 the Latin Vul- 
gate effects the combination by making the one element 
dependent on the other, changing the Old Latin zz ad- 
ventu Domini nostri (év th Tapovola tod Kupiov yuav) into 
in adie adventus Domini nostri by incorporating the Greek 
reading év TH nuépa Tov Kvpiov nuov. Bold conflations, 
of various types, are peculiarly frequent in the A®thiopic 
version, at least in the extant MSS. 

134. We now proceed to conflate readings involving 
important groups of documents, premising that we do 
not attempt to notice every petty variant in the passages 
cited, for fear of confusing the substantial evidence. 

Mark vi 33 (following kai cidav avrovs vrayovtas Kal 
[érléyywoav moAXol, Kai wel amd macwv tov rohéwv 
cuvédpapov éxel) 

(a) Kat rpo7AGov avtovs NB (LA 13) It (39) 49 
ntve me arm (LA 13) It 39 "have 
mpoo7Oov) 

Kal mponAGov avtov avrov syr.vg 

(8B) Kel ovvy~dAOov avtod D 28 b 

Kat 7APov avrov 81 fz 
Kat 7AGov a 
om. cu’ (c) 

(8) Kat mpondOov avrovs Kat owv7AOov mpoc adbrov 
AEFGHKMUVIII cu.omn.exc.8 
J 7 syr-hl aeth 
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135. Here we have two short readings of three words 
each (a,@), differing only by the preposition compounded 
with the verb and by the: presence or absence of the last 
letter, having therefore a strong prima facie appearance 
of being derived the one from the other. The documents 
attesting « are four uncials (two of them our two oldest), 
three cursives, and at least three versions in different 
languages, one of them made late in Cent. Iv, one early 
in Cent. v, and the third of age treated as not yet de- 
termined, but at least not -later than Cent. 111. . The 
Vulgate Syriac is on the whole a supporter of a, as it 
reads zponAbov and has but one clause: its ending may 
be due either to modified reduplication of the last word 
of a or, more probably, to conflation with the last word 
of 8. For 6 (and the readings evidently derived from 
it) we have an uncial of Cent. vi, two cursives, and three 
Old Latin MSS. No true Old Latin MS is in any way 
favourable to a or 6 against 8: two, ¢2, which contain 
other parts of this Gospel, are absent; as are also the 
Thebaic and Old Syriac and Jerusalem Syriac versions. 
The longer reading 46, which is that of the Received Text, 
is supported by eleven uncials, one of them of Cent. v (or 
possibly 1v) and the rest not earlier than Cent. vu; all 
cursives except five; two Latin MSS belonging appro- 
ximately to the Italian revision, which cannot be 
younger and is probably not older than Cent. 1v; and two 
versions unquestionably later than Cent. rv. 

136. If now we compare the three readings with 
reference to Transcriptional Probability, it is evident 
that either 6 is conflate from a and f, ora and B are inde- 
pendent simplifications of 6; for the similarity of adrod and 
avrove, combined with the relative dissimilarity of both 
to mpos avrév, shews that 6 can hardly have been a pas- 
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sage fromato 8 or from B toa; and the independent 
derivation of 8 and 6 from a, or of a and 6 from f, would 
be still more incredible. There is nothing in the sense 
of 6 that would tempt to alteration: all runs easily and 
smoothly, and there is neither contradiction nor manifest 
tautology. Accidental omission of one or other clause 
would doubtless be easy on account of the general simi- 
larity of appearance (xat...yAfov...avro...), and precedents 
are not wanting for the accidental omission of even both 
clauses in different documents or groups of documents. 
On the other hand the change from zpos airov of 6 to 
avrov of 8 is improbable in itself, and doubly impro- 
bable when éxet has preceded. Supposing however a 
and 8 to have preceded 6, the combination of the two 
phrases, at once consistent and quite distinct in meaning, 
would be natural, more especially under the influence of 
an impulse to omit no recorded matter; and the change 
from avrov to zpos avrev (involving no change of his- 
torical statement, for the place denoted by avrod was the 
place to which the Lord had gone) might commend itself 
by the awkwardness of avrod (itself a rare adverb in the 
New Testament) after cuvédpapov éxet, and by the seeming 
fitness of closing this portion of narrative with a reference 
to the Lord Himself, who is moreover mentioned in the 
opening words of the next verse. 

137. As between a and # the transcriptional pro- 
babilities are obscure. Xuv7AOov avrov is certainly otiose 
after ovvédpapov éxet, and a sense of the tautology might 
lead to change; but the changes made by scribes hardly 
ever introduce such vivid touches as this of the arrival of 
the multitude before the apostles. On the other hand 
mpo7nAOov avtovs might be altered on account of the un- 


familiarity of the construction or the unexpectedness cf 
9 
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the sense, which harmonises with the earlier words efdov 
aurous tmayovras but would hardly be suggested by 
them; and then ovvédpayov might suggest to the ear and 
perhaps to the mind ovv7)\Oor, after which avrovs would 
be inevitably read as avrov, avrots being in manifest con- 
tradiction to the contrast between év to wAotw and mely: 
the tautology introduced might easily escape notice at 
first under the different phraseology, especially if cvv7AOov 
were taken to express the arrival subsequent to the run- 
ning, though it was perceived afterwards, as we see by 
the omission of avrod in a, and of the whole clause 
in ¢, where comvenerunt stands for cognoverunt above. 

138. As regards Intrinsic Probability, 6 may be dis- 
missed at once, on grounds virtually given already. Had 
6 been the only extant reading, it would have roused no 
suspicion: but when it has to be compared with a, we 
cannot but notice the irrelevance of the repetition of 
ovv in composition with two different verbs not in imme- 
diate sequence, and the intrusiveness of kat azpondOov 
avtovs between the local and the personal endings of the 
journey expressed by éxet and zpos avrév; the position 
of this clause can be justified only if ovvédpapoyr is in- 
serted merely to account for the prior arrival, and in that 
case éxet is out of place. Nor is St Mark’s characteristic 
abundance of detail to the purpose here, for his multi- 
plication of accessory facts is at least equalled by his 
economy of words. Had he wished to introduce the 
only fresh point in 6, that conveyed by zpos avrov, the 
language natural to him would have been édpapov kai (or 
better dpapovres) mpondAOov avtods Kai ovviAPov mpos 
avrov. But the truth is that this fresh point simply spoils 
the point of eéAfwy in v. 34; the multitude ‘followed’ 
(Matt., Luke) the Lord to the desert region (é«e?), but the 
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actual arrival at His presence was due to His act, not 
theirs, for He ‘came out’ of His retirement in some 
sequestered nook to meet them. ‘Thus, if we look below 
the surface, the additional phrase in 6 is found to dis- 
arrange the diction and confuse rather than enrich the 
sense ; while according to the clear and exact language 
of a the fact to which the whole sentence leads up stands 
emphatically at its close, and there is no premature intru- 
sion of what properly belongs to the next part of the 
narrative. 

139. Accordingly the balance of Internal Evidence 
of Readings, alike from Transcriptional and from Intrinsic 
Probability, is decidedly in favour of the derivation of 6 
from a and # rather than of a and @ from 6; so that, as 
far as can be judged without the aid of other passages, 
the common. original of the documents attesting a and 
the common original of the documents attesting 8 must 
both have been older than the common original of the 
documents attesting 6. 


140. To examine other passages equally in detail 
would occupy too much space. For the following similar 
variations it will for the most part suffice to add but brief 
comments to the documentary attestation. 


Mark viii 26 (following kal améorethev avrov eis oikoy 
avrov héyar) 


(a) Mn6dé eis rHv Kopny eicéAOns (N)BL 1*-209 me 


. 3 \ ( aan? A Q 7 hy Si , 
De Yaaye eis Tov otkov Gov Kai pydevi etmns cis THY KapnV 


a "Ymaye els TOV OtKov cou kal €av els THY KOUNV eloeAOns 
pndevi. etmns pndé ev TH Koun 13- -69- 346 28 61 81; also 
(omitting unde) z, and (omitting pnde € ev TH kopn) Of fF eh 29 
"Yraye eis TOV OlkKoY Gov kal py Eis THY KOpNY elo enene 

pode Tie etrns a 
Mnde cis THY kopny eiaedOns adha Unaye eis TOY OLKOY 
Gov Kai eay eis THY KMpnv ciceAOnsS pode eimns Twi (Or pnderi 
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eirns) [unde] ev T7 Koy arm; also apparently (omitting aAda 
..oov) syr.hl.mg 
Mnbdevi eimns eis tHv Kopny (or ev TH Kop) (c) & 


(5) Mndé eis tnv Kounv eioedOns pnd etmns Tivi ev TH 
koun ACNXAEFGHKMSUVITIT cu.omn.exc.8 syr.vg-hl 
aeth go 


Here a is simple and vigorous, and it is unique in the 
N.T.: the peculiar initial Mndé has the terse force of 
many sayings as given by St Mark, but the softening 
into Mn by &* shews that it might trouble scribes. In B 
we have a deprived of its novelty by the pydevi etmns of 
Matt. ix 6 and its parallel, and of 1 its abruptness by the pre- 
vious insertion of “Ymaye eis Tov oixov gov from Matt. viii 4 
and its parallels. Then follow several different but not 
all independent conflations of a and 6. By the insertion 
of a, a little modified, in the midst of 8 the Greek form of 
B, arises; and this, with the superfluous last words re- 
moved, is the prevalent Latin reading. In one MS,a,a 
fresh conflation supervenes, the middle clause of the Latin 
B, being replaced by a, almost unaltered. Arm. (and ap- 
parently with one omission the margin of syr.hl) prefixes 
ato B, The reading of (c) £ is as short as a, and may be 
derived directly from it; but is more probably 6 delivered 
from its extraneous first clause by the influence of a. 
Lastly 6 combines a with 8 by substituting it for the first 
clause of 8; a less clumsy means of avoiding the contra- 
diction latent in the probability that the ‘house’ would 
be in the ‘ village’ than the introduction of gay in8,. This 
neat combination retains Mnde without its abruptness by 
making it a conjunction, but involves a new contradiction 
unless rwi ev be taken as tui tov ev by a laxity ill suited 
to the context. The documents attesting 6, it is to be 
observed, include the early uncials CN as well as A, and 
also A and the Syriac Vulgate. 


141. Mark ix 38 (following AvdackaXe, eidapev twa é€v TO 
ovopati gov €kBaddovra Satpovia,) 


(a) Kat ex@dvopev ae OTL OUK HKOAOVOEL Nuty NBA (?vv) 
axorovOet pel? nBOv ib, 
kal Paoaaies Bons OTL OUK akodovbet nuiv C cu? / 
(syr.vg-hr me aeth) 
(B) Os ovK akodovdet pel nucy Kat €x@AVomev avrov D 
: é : ; E . €x@dAvcapev adtoy ak 
; ; : . pi . ekwAvopey avtov 1-209 
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a ’ > - Leno! \ >’ , 
Gs ovK akoAovbet nuiv Kal é€x@Avcapev avrov X 


13-69-346 28 al* 6 ¢ #2 vg syr-hl.mg arm 


(8) 8s ove dxodrovbet nuiv, Kai exodvoapev avtov, Gre 
oux axodovbet nuiv ANEFGHKMSUVITII cu.omn.exc.20 
syr.hl.txt go 

(81 has neodovdec and al! pe@ nyoy in the first 
clause and al? ped’ jyoy in the third: 33 is defective.) 


Part of the confusion of readings is due to obvious 
causes, which throw little light on genealogy. From Luke ix 
49 come adxkodovbei and pe jyov; while in both Gospels . 
a general proneness to alter imperfects and the influence 
of the preceding aorist have together produced éxwAvcopev. 
But in £, besides assimilation to St Luke, there is a bold 
transposition of the last clause bringing it into proximity 
to its subject, with a necessary change of ore to és (cf. 
Matt. v 45 in similar documents); while in two modifica- 
tions of B the aorist ékaAvcayev reappears, and one of 
them, 8, the most widely spread, has also yyiv in con- 
formity with a. The transposed clause is preserved in 
both places by 6 with exact similarity of ending. Here 
again 6 is supported by N as well as A, but not by any 
early version. 


142. Mark ix 49 | 

(a) mas yap mupi addicbnocera (X)BLA 1-118-209 61 81 
435 al? me.codd the arm.codd 

(8) waca yap Ovaia adi adioOnoera D cu? (a) bc fz (R) 
tol holm gig _ (a ¢ tol holm gig omit adi: a omits 
yap: & has words apparently implying the Greek original 
maca Oé (or yap) ovaia avakoOnoera, 0 being read for 0, and 
ONAAG for aAIdAIC.) 

(8) mwas yap mupt artoOnoera, Kat maca Ovoia adi 
adducOnoerakan 4 ACCNXEFGHKMSUVIIT  cu.omn.exc.15 
JF q7 ve syr.vg-hl me.codd aeth arm.codd go Vict (cul? 
vg.codd.opt omit adi; X adds it after upi.) 


A reminiscence of Lev. vii 13 (kal wav Sdpov dvaias vpav 
ahi adicOnoerar) has created B out of a, TyplaAic@ being 
read as OyclaaAldAIcO with a natural reduplication, lost 
again in some Latin copies. The change would be aided 
by the words that follow here, cadov ro ddas x.t.A. Ind the 
two incongruous alternatives are simply added together, 
ydp being replaced by kai. Besides ACNX, 6 has at least 
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the Vulgate Syriac and the Italian and Vulgate Latin, as 
well as later versions. 


143. Luke ix 10 (after cai mapadaBov avrovs Umexopnoer 
kar idiav) 


(a) eis mdAwv Kadoupervny BnOoada (N“)BLXE 33 me the 
. kKOuny. : - . D 


(8) eis rémov épnpov N* * [2 13-346-] (69) 157 (syr.vt) 
(ef, Vert) (els @.7. 13-69-346 
syr.vt) 

eis Tomov épnuov BnOcaida ¢ ff g ve syr.vg 
eis TOTOV Epnuov Kadovpevoy BynOcada ae f 


(5) els romov epnuov morews Kadovpevns BnOcaida (A)C 
EGHKMSUVIAATIL cu.omn.exc. 

3(5) syr.hl aeth arm go 
(A cu* place ¢pnuov before romoy, 1-131-209 omit it) 


amie change from a to 8 would be suggested by the 
~ occurrence of ¢pypos tomos in the two parallels. (Matt. XIV se 
Mark vi 31), by the words dre de év épiuw tom@ éopév two 
verses later, and by the difficulty of associating the inci- 
dent with a ‘city’. Two forms of 8, in taking up the 
name ona a, still avoid this difficulty by refusing zodw. 
In 6 the difficulty is ingeniously overridden by keeping 
‘both a and B, but making B dependent on a. For 6 we 
find, with AC, the four latest but no early version. In this 
variation %* goes with 8, and D virtually with a, 


144. Luke x1 54 (after np&avro ot ypappareis Kat of Papt- 
Gator Seas évexe Kal ATooTopaTiCew avTov TEpt mAELovar,) 


(a) évedpevovres avrov Onpevoal Tt ex TOU OTOMATOS avTOU 


NBL me aeth Cyr.syr (om. avrov & me Cyr.syr) 


(8) ¢nrovvtes adoppny tia dAaBeivy avrov wa evpwow 


KaTnyopnoat avTov D syr.vt 
(ntotvres adoppnyv tiva AaBeiv avtod Wa katnyo- 
pnowow avtTov lat.vt (om. avrov 1° ¢ e rhe) 


(8) évedpevovres avrov, Cnrovvres Onpedtoai Ti ek TOU oTO- 
patos avTod, vaxatnyopnowow avrou ACXEGHKMUVIAATI 
cu.omn.exc. 5 lat.vg syr. vg-hl (om. avrov X 130 
lat.vg: kat Cntobvres cu.mu lat.vg syr.hl arm: om. éve- 
Opevovtes avrov arm: OM. (yTovvres 1-118-131-209 239) 

interrogates (? emeporavres) aurTor, Snrovyres Onpcdoat 
Tl €k TOU aoe avTov, iva apoppry evpaow Katnyophoat 
avrou f 
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The figurative language of a is replaced in B by a 
simply descriptive paraphrase, just as in the preceding 
sentence the chief documents that attest B change deuwds 
eve xely to dewas € éxew and arrooroparticew avTov to SUB hen 
avrg : and in the second or Latin form of 8 edpwow katn- 
yopnaat becomes katyyopyowow in conformity with Matt. 
xii 10; Mark iii 2. In 6 both phrases are kept, the descrip- 
tive being used to explain the figurative: the now super- 
fluous middle part of 8 however is dropped, and (nrovvtes 
is transposed to ease the infinitive @npetoa. Again the 
documents of 6 include ACX, both Vulgates, and a later 
version. Besides the readings of some good cursives and 
of the Armenian, in which the influence of a and of 8B 
respectively leads to some curtailment of 6, f presents an 
interesting secondary conflation, the last phrase of which 
is derived with a neat transposition from the earliest form 
of 8, whereas the 8 used in 6 is the second form, no longer 
separately extant in Greek. 


145. Luke xii 18 (after caOeXo prov Tas amoOnkas kal pei- 
Covas oixodopnow, kat cuvaEw eket TavTa) 


(a) tov oirov Kat ta ayaba pov (N*)BTL(X) 1-118-131- 
(209) (13-69-124) 157 (al) (syr.hr me the aeth) arm (the 
bracketed documents add pov to cirov) 


(8) ra yevnwara pou N*D 435 al???) dF zg Saal 
(? Iren.lat) Amb f syr.vt 
Tous kaprous pov It 39 acdem ) 


(8) ra yevnward pov Kal Ta dyaba pou AQEFGHKMSU 
VIAATI cu.omn.exc.12 fvg syr.vg-hl Bas Cyr 


TOV GiTOV ov Kal Ta yevnpata pov 346 


For the rather peculiar combination of rdéyv cirov and 
va dyaGa the single general term ra yevnyara, common in 
the LXX and Apocry pha, is substituted by 8, the precise 
combination ouvayew ra yevnzata being indeed found in 
Ex. xxiii 10; Lev. xxv 20; Jer. vill 13: some documents 
have the similar TOUS eae pov from v.17. In 6 the 
full double form of ais retained, but the plural ra yevy- 
pata replaces toy oirov in accordance with the plural 
ta ayafa. Another form of conflation of a and 8 appears 
in 346. Besides AQ and Cyril, 6 has, as in Mark ix 49, 
the Vulgate Syriac and the Italian and Vulgate Latin in 
addition to the Harklean Syriac versions: both &* and D 


support 6. 
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146. Luke xxiv 53 (after cat joav Suatavros év To iep@) 
(a) evAoyourtes tov Oeov NBC*L me syr.hr 
(8) aivovvtes tov Ocov Dade Ff vg.codd Aug 


(5) aivodvres kai evAoyobrtes Tov Oeov ACXF HKMSUV 
TAAL cu.omn ¢ fq vg syr.vg-hl arm 
evAoyourres kai aivovytes Tov Oedy acth 


This simple instance needs no explanation. The dis- 
tribution of documents is fairly typical, 6 having AC?X 
with the two Vulgates, the Italian Latin (and another MS 
containing a similar element), and two later versions; 
while the AZthiopic has an independent conflation in in- 
verse order. | 

147. It is worth while to note at once the distribution 
of the chief MSS and versions with reference to the three 
classes of readings contained in these eight ternary 
variations. Only the first hand is taken into account, 
cursives differing from the main body are not noticed, and 
slightly aberrant readings are classed with those from which 
they deviate least. Several MSS and versions are too frag- 
mentary to give more than faint indications of the origin 
of their texts within these narrow hmits, and indeed for 
the rest of them the results can be only provisional. 
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| 


148. Comparison of these eight variations strongly 
confirms the conclusion to which the independent evi- 
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dence respecting each has provisionally led, that the 
longer readings marked 6 are conflate each from two 
earlier readings. The fundamental grouping of docu- 
ments also remains the same throughout, notwithstanding 
the partial fluctuation. The conflate readings marked 8 
are found in AC(N) of the earlier and in all later uncials 
except L, not invariably however in C, X, or A; as also 
in the great mass of cursives, and in the Gothic and 
Harklean Syriac, two versions known to be late. On 
the other hand no 6 or conflate readings are found in 
NBDL lat.vt syr.vt me (the), these four versions being 
also the most ancient. The most constant witnesses 
for the readings marked 6 are D and most or all of the 
Old Latin MSS, though they do not always support the 
same modification of 8: and in the three places in which 
it is extant the Old Syriac is with them. The most 
typical group attesting the readings marked a, which in 
these passages we have found reason to believe to be 
the original readings, consists of NBL and the Egyptian 
versions, with the Jerusalem Syriac in its three places; 
though & twice passes over to the ranks of 8, even in 
Luke ix 10, where D is virtually with a. The five re- 
maining comparatively late versions or forms of versions 
contain either readings of all three classes in different 
proportions, or (Ethiopic) both 6 readings and a read- 
ings: and CX have a similar variable character. 

149. Speaking roughly then we may assign the at- 
testation of Greek -MSS thus: to a a small handful of. 
uncials, including the two oldest, and a few varying 
cursives, Sometimes wanting; to 8 D and sometimes a 
few varying cursives, with. the rare accession of & or 
another uncial; to 6 nearly all the later uncials, with 
two or three of the older, especially A, and nearly all 
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the cursives. ‘The like rough distribution of the three 
great families of versions which date from early times 
will be as follows: to a the Egyptian, and to B the Old 
Latin and Old Syriac; while the later versions, dating 
from the fourth and following centuries (one perhaps a 
little earlier), with one limited exception include 6 read- 
ings, and two here exhibit 6 readings alone. 

150. To the best of our belief the relations thus 
provisionally traced are never inverted. We do not 
know of any places where the a group of documents 
supports readings apparently conflate from the readings 
of the 8 and 6 groups respectively, or where the B group 
of documents supports readings apparently conflate from 
the readings of the a and 6 groups respectively. Hence 
it is certain not only that the 6 readings were always 
posterior in date to the a and the B readings in variations 
illustrating the relation between these three groups by 
means of conflation, but also that the scribes or editors 
who originated these 6 readings made use in one way or 
another of one or more documents containing these a 
readings, and one or more documents containing these 
B readings ; that is, they either wrote with documents 
of both classes before them, or wrote from documents 
of one class which had readings from the other class 
written in the margin, or wrote from documents of one 
class while carrying in their own minds reminiscences 
from documents of the other class of which they had 
had knowledge at some previous time. 


151. Now it is morally impossible that their use of 
documents of either or both classes should have been 
confined to those places in which conflation enables 
us to detect it in actual operation. The facts observed 
thus far do not forbid the hypothesis that the originators 
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of the 6 readings made use likewise of documents belong: 
ing to some additional class, conceivably purer than the 
documents which furnished them with a and with 8 
readings respectively, and that these additional docu- 
ments may have been followed by them in a greater or 
less part of the rest of their text. But the proved actual 
use of documents of the a and £# classes in the conflate 
readings renders their use elsewhere a vera causa in the 
Newtonian sense. With every allowance for the pro- 
visional possibility of some use of other hypothetical 
documents, it may be safely taken for granted that those 
documents which we know to have been either literally 
or virtually in the hands of the 6 scribes were freely 
employed by them in other parts of their text. 


C. 152—162. Fosteriority of ‘Syrian’ to ‘Western’ and 
other (neutral and ‘ Alexandrian’) readings shown 
(2) by Ante-Nicene Patristic evidence 


152. The next step accordingly is to discover 
whether traces of such employment can be found. The 
variations in the Gospels afford innumerable opportunities 
for recognising singly the three principal groups of docu- 
ments, detached from the rest. Oppositions of each of 
the three groups in turn to all or nearly all the other 
extant documents abound everywhere, presenting a suc- 
cession of Distinctive readings of each group, that is, 
readings having no other attestation: ternary variations 
in which each of the three groups approximately attests 
a different variant occur also, but much more rarely. The 
large field of documentary evidence over which we are 
now able to range enlarges at the same time our know- 
ledge of the groups themselves. Other Greek MSS and 
other MSS of versions become available: but above 
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all we obtain some valuable geographical and _ historical 
data from the patristic quotations which in many cases 
give clear additional attestation to the several groups. 


153. {t will be convenient from this point to desig- 
nate two of the primary groups of documents no longer 
by Greek letters but by names. We shall call the 6 
group ‘ Western’, an appellation which has for more than 
a century been applied to its leading members. It was 
given at a time when the patristic evidence was very 
imperfectly known, and its bearing ill understood; and 
was suggested by the fact that the prominent representa- 
tives of the group were Greco-Latin MSS, certainly 
written in the West, and the Old Latin version, which 
throughout its range from Carthage to Britain is obviously 
Western. The fitness is more open to question since it 
has become evident that readings of this class were 
current in ancient times in the East as well as the West, 
and probably to a great extent originated there. On the 
whole we are disposed to suspect that the ‘ Western’ 
text took its rise in North-western Syria or Asia Minor, 
and that it was soon carried to Rome, and thence spread 
in different directions to North Africa and most of the 
countries of Europe. From North-western Syria it would 
easily pass through Palestine and Egypt to Ethiopia. 
But this is at present hardly more than a speculation ; 
nor do any critical results depend upon it. Whatever 
may have been the original home of the ‘ Western’ text, 
a change of designation would now cause more confusion 
than it would remove, and it remains true that the only 
continuous and approximately pure monuments of the 
‘Western’ texts now surviving have every right to the 
name. The 6 group we propose to call ‘Syrian’, for 
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reasons which have partly been noticed already, and 
which will appear more clearly further on. To these 
must here be added another group, which would be fitly 
marked y, for, as we shall see, its originals must have 
preceded those of the Syrian group. ‘The local relations 
of those of its habitual representatives which can be geo- 
graphically fixed prescribe for it the name ‘ Alexandrian’, 

154. We have hitherto spoken of the primary groups 
and the ancient texts attested by them with reference to 
the Gospels alone, where the evidence is at once most 
copious and most confused. For a full knowledge of 
their characteristics however it is necessary to pursue 
them through other books of the New Testament. St 
Paul’s Epistles stand next to the Gospels in the instruc- 
tiveness of their variations, and fortunately tolerably 
unmixed Western texts of them are preserved in two 
independent Greek uncials and in a large body of quota- 
tions from Latin Fathers. The Western attestation of 
the Acts is much less full, and suffers grievously in parts 
by the loss of leaves in the Codex Bezae (D); but still it 
can be fairly made out ; while the Alexandrian text stands 
out in much prominence, far more so than in the Pauline 
Epistles. In the Catholic Epistles the Western text is 
much obscured by the want of the requisite documents, 
either Greek or Latin, and probably also by the limited 
distribution of some of the books in early times; so that 
it can rarely be relied on for the interpretation of 
evidence: on the other hand the Alexandrian text is as 
conspicuous as in the Acts. In the Apocalypse the 
difficulty of recognising the ancient texts is still greater, 
owing to the great relative paucity of documents, and 
especially the absence or loss of this book from the 
Vatican MS (B) which is available for nearly all the rest 
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of the New Testament; and thus the power of using a 
directly genealogical method is much limited. 

155. The variations here mentioned between different 
parts of the New Testament are, it will be noticed, of 
two kinds, being due partly to the varying amount and 
distribution of documentary evidence which happens to 
be extant at the present day, partly to the facts of ancient 
textual history disclosed by the evidence. It is important 
to observe that, wherever the evidence is copious and 
varied enough to allow the historical facts to be ascer- 
tained, the prevalent characteristics of the ancient texts, 
as regards both their readings and their documentary 
attestation, are identical or at least analogous through- 
out, the diversities which exist being almost wholly con- 
fined to proportion. 


156.  Patristic evidence, which we have now to 
examine for indications of the ancient texts, needs at all 
times to be handled with much circumspection, for it 
includes data of every degree of trustworthiness. The 
uncertainty which affects many apparent patristic attesta- 
tions, that is, the difficulty of knowing how far they can 
safely be taken as conveying to us the readings of the 
MSS used by the Fathers, arises from two causes. 
First, what a Father actually wrote is very liable to 
be falsified by the proneness of both scribes and modern 
editors to alter the text before them into conformity 
with the written or printed text most familiar to them- 
selves; and since a text substantially identical with that 
of 6 was unquestionably the only text likely to be known 
to transcribers generally throughout the centuries to 
which existing Greek patristic MSS with the rarest ex- 
ceptions belong, as also to the authors of nearly all the 
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current editions of the Greek Fathers till quite lately, it 
is no wonder that those Greek corruptions which can on 
sufficient evidence be determined as such are almost 
invariably found to consist in the introduction, not in the 
removal, of 8 readings; and nearly the same may be 
said as to Vulgate readings in the texts of Latin Fathers. 
This kind of corruption is hardly ever systematic or 
thorough, but it is common enough; it is usually abun- 
dant in those passages of Christian writers which owe 
their preservation to Catenz, especially where, as fre- 
quently happens, they have been evidently condensed by 
the compiler. It may often be detected by recourse 
to better MSS, by comparison with other quotations of 
the same passage by the same writer, or, best of all, by 
close examination of the context: but in many cases a 
greater or less degree of doubt remains as to the words 
actually written by a Father. . 


157. The second possible cause of error in dealing 
with patristic evidence is laxity of quotation by the 
writers themselves, more especially when they quote 
indirectly or allusively. ‘The laxity may arise either from 
conscious or semi-conscious modification for the sake of 
grammar or convenience, or from error of memory, a 
frequent cause of error being confusion with other similar 
passages. Here too there is a considerable residuum 
of more or less doubtful cases, though comparison with 
other quotations of the same passage and above all 
experience will remove many prima facie ambiguities. 
Allusive references are sometimes as decisive as full and 
direct quotations, and they have the advantage of being 
much less liable to corruption by scribes and editors. 
But whatever imperfections of verification of patristic 
evidence may cling to particular passages, they do not to 
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any appreciable extent affect the generalisations as to 
the patristic attestation of particular groups of documents 
obtained by taking a large number of passages together. 
The broad facts come out clearly: where there is doubt, 
it for the most part relates to the presence or absence of 
rare exceptions. 


158. When we examine the remains of the Ante- 
Nicene Christian literature with a view to collect evidence 
respecting the ancient texts which the groupings of the 
extant documents shew to have existed, we are for some 
time after the apostolic age hampered both by the paucity 
of the writings preserved and by the scantiness and com- 
parative vagueness of the textual materials contained in 
them. The only period for which we have anything like 
a sufficiency of representative knowledge consists roughly 
of three quarters of a century from about 175 to 250: 
but the remains of four eminent Greek Fathers, which 
range through this period, cast a strong light on textual 
history backward and forward. ‘They are Irenzus, of 
Asia Minor, Rome, and Lyons ; his disciple Hippolytus, 
of Rome; Clement, of Athens and Alexandria; and his 
disciple Origen, of Alexandria and Palestine. To the 
same period belong the Latin representatives of North 
Africa, Tertullian and Cyprian, as also Cyprian’s Roman 
contemporary Novatian. Towards the close of the third 
century we have somewhat considerable remains of 
Methodius, of Lycia and Tyre, an enemy of the Origenian 
school; and in the first third of the fourth century 
several writings of Eusebius of Czesarea in Palestine, 
the most learned of its disciples. For the second half 
of the third century we have other fragments, but they 
are few in number. 
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159. The most striking phenomenon of the evidence 
belonging to the time before 250 is the number of places 
in which the quotations exhibit at least two series of 
readings, Western and what may be called Non-Western. 
The first clear evidence of any kind that we possess, that 
obtained from recorded readings of Marcion (Pontus and 
Rome) and from the writings of Justin Martyr (Samaria 
and Rome), is distinguished by readings undoubtedly 
Western, and thus shews that texts of this character were 
in existence before the middle of the second century. 
The same character of text is found in Irenzeus and 
Hippolytus, and again in Methodius and predominantly 
in Eusebius. Thus the text used by all those Ante- 
Nicene Greek writers, not being connected with Alex- 
andria, who have left considerable remains is substan- 
tially Western. Even in Clement of Alexandria and in 
Origen, especially in some of his writings, Western quo- 
tations hold a prominent place. 

160. On the other hand the many Non-Western 
readings supplied by Clement of Alexandria prove that 
great divergencies were in existence at latest by the end 
of the second century. Any possible doubts on this 
head that could be suggested by his free mode of cita- 
tion would be entirely swept away by what we find in 
Origen’s extant writings. Many of the verses which he 
quotes in different places shew discrepancies of text that 
cannot be accounted for either by looseness of citation 
or by corruption of the MSS of his writings; and in 
most instances the discrepant readings are those of the 
primary extant groups, including the ‘Alexandrian’ 
group, of which we shall presently. have to speak in 
detail. It is even possible, as Griesbach shewed long 


ago, to trace to a certain extent his use of different MSS 
10 
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when writing different treatises; and: moreover he now 
and then refers in express words to variations between 
MSS, as indeed Irenzeus had at least once done. Many 
of his readings in variations in which Western documents 
stand opposed to all other documents are distinctly 
Western, many more are distinctly Non-Western. On 
the other hand his quotations to the best of our 
belief exhibit no clear and tangible traces of the Syrian 
text. 

161, That these characteristics, positive and nega- 
tive, of the quotations found in Origen’s writings are due 
to accidént is in the highest degree improbable. A long 
and laborious life devoted chiefly to original biblical 
studies, combined with a special interest in texts, and 
the twofold opportunities supplied by the widely dif- 
ferent circumstances of Alexandria and Palestine, to say 
nothing of varied intercourse with other lands, could 
hardly fail to acquaint him with all leading types of 
Greek text current in the Churches, and especially in the 
Eastern Churches: and as a matter of fact we find all 
other known great types of text represented in his 
writings except the one; that one moreover, had it 
then existed, being more likely to have come to the 
notice of a dweller in Palestine than any other. 

162. Nor is the testimony that of a single Father, 
however well placed and well fitted for reflecting the lost 
testimony of all contemporary Churches on such a 
matter. The whole body of patristic evidence down to 
his death, or later, tells the same tale. Before the middle 
of the third: century, at the very earliest, we have no 
historical signs of the existence of readings, conflate or 
other, that are marked as: distinctively Syrian by the 
want of attestation from groups of documents which have 
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preserved the other ancient forms of text. This is a fact 
of great significance, ascertained as it is exclusively by 
external evidence, and therefore supplying an absolutely 
independent. verification and extension of the result 
already obtained by comparison of the internal character 
of readings as classified by conflation. 


D. 163—168. Posteriority of Syrian to Western, 
Alexandrian, and other (neutral) readings shewn 
(3) dy Lnternal Evidence of Syrian readings 


163. The Syrian: conflate readings have shown the 
Syrian text to be posterior to at least two ancient forms 
of text still extant, one of them being ‘Western’, and also 
to have been, at least in part, constructed out of both. 
Patristic evidence has’ shewn that these two ancient 
texts, and also a. third, must: have already existed early 
in the third century, and suggested very strong grounds 
for believing that in the middle of the century the Syrian 
text had not’ yet been formed. Another step is gained 
by a close examination of all readings distinctively Synan 
in the sense explained above, comparing them on grounds 
of Internal Evidence, Transcriptional and Intrinsic, with 
the other readings of the same passages. ‘The result is 
entirely unfavourable to the hypothesis which was men- 
tioned as not excluded by the phenomena of the con- 
flate readings, namely that in other cases, where the 
Syrian text differs:from all other extant ancient texts, its 
authors may have copied some other equally ancient and 
perhaps purer text now otherwise lost. In themselves 
Syrian readings hardly ever offend at first. With rare 
exceptions they run smoothly and easily in form, and 
yield at once to even a careless reader a passable sense, 
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free from surprises and seemingly transparent. But 
when distinctively Syrian readings are minutely com- 
pared one after the other with the rival variants, their 
claim to be regarded as the original readings is found 
gradually to diminish, and at last to disappear. Often 
either the transcriptional or the intrinsic evidence is 
neutral or divided, and occasionally the two kinds of 
evidence appear to be in conflict. But there are, we 
believe, no instances where both are clearly in favour of . 
the Syrian reading, and innumerable where both are 
clearly adverse to it. 

164. The testimony of the simpler variations in 
which the other ancient texts are united’ against the 
Syrian reading is remarkably confirmed by that of many 
of those variations in which they are divided among 
themselves.’ Here one of the readings has to approve 
itself on transcriptional grounds by its fitness to give rise 
not to one but to two or more other readings, that is 
either to each independently or to one which will in like 
manner account naturally for the third (or the rest); and 
the failure of the Syrian reading to fulfil this condition is 
usually manifest. The clearest cases are those in which 
the immediate parent of the Syrian reading is seen to be 
itself in turn derived from another, so that the two steps 
of the process illustrate each other: not a few distinctively 
Syrian readings are in reality Western or Alexandrian 
readings, somewhat trimmed and modified. 

165. To state in few words the results of examina- 
tion of the whole body of Syrian readings, distinctive 
and non-distinctive, the authors of the Syrian text had 
before them documents representing at least three earlier 
forms of text, Western, Alexandrian, and a third. Where 
they found variation, they followed different procedures 
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in different places. Sometimes they transcribed un- 
changed the reading of one of the earlier texts, now 
of this, now of that. Sometimes they in hke manner 
adopted exclusively one of the readings, but modified its 
form. Sometimes they combined the readings of more 
than one text in various ways, pruning or modifying 
them if necessary. Lastly, they introduced many changes 
of their own where, so far as appears, there was no 
previous variation. When the circumstances are fully 
considered, all: these processes must be recognised as 
natural. 

166. Thus not only do the relations disclosed by the 
conflate Syrian readings reappear conspicuously in the 
much larger field of distinctively Syrian readings gene- 
rally, but no fresh phenomenon ciaims to be taken into 
account, unless it be the existence of the Alexandrian - 
text, which has its:own extant attestation apart from the 
Syrian text. .Taking these facts in conjunction with the 
absence of distinctively Syrian readings from the patristic 
evidence of the Origenian and Ante-Origenian periods, 
while nevertheless distinctive readings of all the texts 
known to have been used in the production of dis- 
tinctively Syrian readings abound in the Origenian 
period, as also, with the possible exception . of. dis- 
tinctively Alexandrian readings, in the Ante-Origenian 
period, we are led to conclude that the hypothesis pro- 
visionally allowed must now be definitively rejected, and — 
to regard the Syrian text as not only partly but wholly 
derived from the other known ancient texts. It follows 
that all distinctively Syrian readings may be set aside at 
once as certainly originating after the middle of the third 
century, and therefore, as far as transmission is concerned, 
corruptions of the apostolic text. 
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167. The same facts lead to another conclusion of 
equal or even greater importance respecting non-dis- 
tinctive Syrian readings, which hold a conspicuous place 
by their number and often by their intrinsic interest. 
Since the Syrian text is only a modified eclectic .com- 
bination of earlier texts independently. attested, existing 
documents descended from it can attest nothing but 
itself: the only authority which they can give to readings 
having other documentary attestation,-that is to readings 
Syrian but not distinctively. Syrian, isthe authority of 
the Syrian text itself, which resolves itself into that of a 
lost ancient MS of one or possibly more of those older 
texts from which the Syrian text was in any given varia- 
tion derived. Accordingly.a reading supported both by 
the documents belonging to the Syrian: group and’ by 
those belonging to eg. the Western group has’ no <ap- 
preciably greater presumption in its: favour than if it 
were supported by the Western group alone: the. only 
accession is that of a lost Western MS not later in date 
than the time when the Syrian text was:formed;. and in 
almost all cases this fact would add nothing to our know- 
ledge of the ancestry of:the reading as furnished:by. the 
Non-Syrian documents attesting it. ° 

168. If our documents were: free from all mixture 
except that contained in the Syrian text, that is, if no 
document of later origin itself-combined elements from 
different texts, the application of this principle would be 
always clear and certaim. - Smce however most of: the 
more important documents areas a matter of fact affected 
by later mixture, the origin:of any given reading in them 
can. only be determined by grouping; and since: grouping 
is sometimes obscure, a greater: or. less degree of doubt 
about the antecedents of'a non-distinctive Syrian reading 
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may in such cases remain. ‘Thus it may be-clear that a 
reading was first Western and then Syrian, while yet there 
may be a doubt whether certain of the attesting docu- 
ments derived it from a Syrian or from an earlier source. 
If from the former, the reading must be held to be in 
effect distinctively Western: if from the latter, the possi- 
bility or probability of its having existed not only in the 
Western but in a Non-Western Pre-Syrian text has to be 
taken into account. These occasional ambiguities of 
evidence do not however affect the force or the ordi- 
nary applicability of the principle itself: and in practice 
the doubt is in most cases removed by Internal Evidence 
of Groups. 


SECTION II. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
CHIEF ANCIENT TEXTS 


169—-187 


169. Leaving for the present the Syrian text and its 
own history, we must now go back to the earlier periods 
within which the primary ramifications of the genealogical 
tree have been shown to lie. It follows from what has 
been said above that all readings in which the Pre-Syrian 
texts concur must be accepted at once as the apostolic 
readings, or to speak more exactly, as the most original 
of recorded readings. Indeed this is only repeating in 
other words that all distinctively Syrian readings must 
be at once rejected. The variations between Pre-Syrian 
texts raise much more difficult questions, which can be 
answered only by careful examination of the special 
characteristics of the several texts. 


I20 


A. 170—176. Western characteristics 


170. On all accounts the Western text claims our 
attention first. The earliest readings which can be fixed 
chronologically belong to it. As far as we can judge 
from extant evidence, it was the most widely spread text 
of Ante-Nicene times; and sooner or later every version 
directly or indirectly felt its influence. But any prepos- 
sessions in ‘its favour that might be created by this 
imposing early ascendancy are for the most part soon 
dissipated by continuous study of its internal character. 
The eccentric Whiston’s translation of the Gospels and 
Acts from the Codex Bezae, and of the Pauline Epistles 
from the Codex Claromontanus, and Bornemann’s edition 
of the Acts, in which the Codex Bezae was taken as the 
standard authority, are probably the only attempts which 
have ever been made in modern times to set up an 
exclusively or even predominantly Western Greek text as 
the purest reproduction of what the apostles wrote. 
This all but universal rejection is doubtless partly owing 
to the persistent influence of a whimsical theory of the 
last century, which, ignoring all Non-Latin Western 
documentary evidence except the handful of extant 
bilingual uncials, maintained that the Western Greek 
text owed its peculiarities to translation from the Latin ; 
partly to an imperfect apprehension of the antiquity and 
extension of the Western text as revealed by patristic 
quotations and by versions. Yet, even with the aid of 
a true perception of the facts of Ante-Nicene textual 
history, it would have been strange if this text as a 
whole had found much favour. A few scattered Western 
readings have long been approved by good textual critics 
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on transcriptional and to a great extent insufficient 
grounds; and in Tischendorf’s last edition their number 
has been augmented, owing to the misinterpreted acces- 
sion of the Sinai MS to the attesting documents. To 
one small and peculiar class of Western readings, ex- 
clusively omissions, we shall ourselves have to call 
attention as having exceptional claims to adoption. 
But when the Western readings are confronted with 
their ancient rivals in order to obtain a broad com- 
parative view of the two texts, few scholars could long 
hesitate to pronounce the Western not merely to be 
the less pure text, but also to owe its differences in a 
great measure to a perilous confusion between transcrip- 
tion and reproduction, and even. between the preser- 
vation of a record and its supposed improvement ; and 
the distrust thus generated is only increased by further 
acquaintance. 

171. What has been here said is equally true whether 
we. confine ourselves to Western readings having only a 
Western attestation or include with them those Western 
readings which, having been adopted into the Syrian 
text, have a combination of Western and Syrian attesta- 
tion. When once the historical relations of the texts 
have been ascertained, it would be arbitrary to refuse the 
evidence of the latter class in studying the general 
character of Western readings apart from attestation, for 
the accident of their appropriation by the Syrian text 
when the other Western readings were neglected can 
have no bearing on the antecedent relations of the whole 
class to the apostolic originals. But as a matter of fact 
the general conclusions would be the same in either case: 
throughout both classes of Western readings there is no 
diversity of salient characteristics. 


22 WESTERN PARAPHRASES 


172. To what extent the earliest MSS of the dis- 
tinctively Western ancestry already contained distinctive 
Western readings, cannot now be known. However they 
may have differed from the apostolic autographs, there 
. was at all events no little subsequent and homogeneously 
progressive change. It.is not uncommon to find one, 
two, or three of the most independent and most au- 
thentically Western documents in agreement with the 
best representatives of Non-Western Pre-Syrian texts 
against the bulk of Western authorities under circum- 
stances which render it highly difficult to account for 
the concurrence by mixture: and in such cases these 
detached documents must attest a state of the Western 
text when some of its characteristic corruptions had not 
yet arisen, and others had. On the other-hand it is 
probable that even the relatively latest Western readings 
found in distinct provinces of Western documents, for 
instance in different languages, were already in existence 
at a very early date of Church history, it may be before 
the end of the second century. 

173. The chief and: most constant characteristic of 
the Western readings is a love of paraphrase. Words, 
clauses, and even whole sentences were changed, omitted, 
and inserted with astonishing freedom, wherever it seemed 
that the meaning could be brought out with greater force 
and definiteness. They often exhibit a certain rapid 
vigour and fluency which can hardly be called a re- 
bellion against the calm and reticent strength of the 
apostolic speech, for it is deeply influenced by it, but 
which, not less than a tamer spirit of textual correction, 
is apt to ignore pregnancy and balance of sense, and 
especially those meanings which are conveyed by ex- 
ceptional choice or collocation of words. An extreme 
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form of the paraphrastic tendency is shown in the in- 
erpolation of phrases extending by some kind of pa- 
rallelism the language of the true text ; as Kat rijs wimps 
after eis travryow Tov vypdiov in Matt. xxv 1; yevvavra 
kat yevvoow between of viol tod aidvos tovrov and ya- 
povtow Kat yapuiocxovrot in Luke xx 34; and é« THs capKds 
avToU Kal €k Tov ooTéwy adrod after péAn eopev TOD TwmaTos 
avrov in Eph. v 30. Another equally important charac- 
teristic 1s a disposition to enrich the text at the cost of 
its purity by alterations or additions taken from tra- 
ditional and perhaps. from apocryphal or other non- 
biblical sources ;-as' 3d «fo vids prov 0 ayamyros, ev col 
evdoxnoa (originating of course in Ps. ii 7) given as the 
words spoken from heaven at the Baptism in Luke i 22 ; 
and a long interpolation (printed in the Appendix) be- 
ginning “Ypeis 3& fyretre after Matt. xx 28. The’ two 
famous interpolations:in John v and viii, which belong 
to this class, will need special notice in another place. 
Under the present head also should perhaps be placed 
some of the many curious Western interpolations in the 
Acts, a certain number of which, having-been taken up 
capriciously by the Syrian’ text, are still current as part of 
the Received text: but these again will require separate 
mention. ; 
174. Besides these two marked characteristics, the 
Western readings exhibit the ordinary tendencies of 
scribes whose changes are not limited to wholly or 
partially mechanical corruptions. We shall accordingly 
find these tendencies, some of them virtually incipient 
forms of paraphrase, in other texts of the New Testament: 
but in the Western text their action has been more power- 
ful than elsewhere. As illustrations may be mentioned 
the insertion and multiplication of.genitive pronouns, but 
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occasionally their suppression where they appeared cum- 
brous; the insertion of objects, genitive, dative, or ac- 
cusative, after verbs used absolutely; the insertion of 
conjunctions in sentences which had none, but occa- 
sionally their excision where their force was not perceived 
and the form of the sentence or context seemed to com- 
mend abruptness ; free interchange of conjunctions; free 
interchange of the formulze introductory to spoken words ; 
free interchange of participle and finite verb with two 
finite verbs connected by a conjunction; substitution of 
compound verbs for simple as a rule, but conversely 
where the compound verb of the true- text was difficult 
or unusual; and substitution of aorists for imperfects as 
a rule, but with a few examples of the converse, in which 
elther a misunderstanding of the context or an outbreak 
of untimely vigour has introduced the imperfect. A 
bolder form of correction is the insertion of a negative 
particle, as in Matt. xxi 32 (ov being favoured, it is true, 
by the preceding rod), Luke xi 48, and Rom. iv 19; or 
its omission, as in Rom. v 14; Gal. li 5; v 8. 

175. Another impulse of scribes abundantly exem- 
plified in Western readings is the fondness for assimi- 
lation. In its most obvious form it is merely local, 
abolishing diversities of diction where the same subject 
matter recurs as part of two or more neighbouring clauses 
or verses, Or correcting apparent defects of symmetry. 
But its most dangerous work is ‘harmonistic’ corruption, © 
that is, the partial or total obliteration of differences in 
passages otherwise more or less resembling each other. 
Sometimes the assimilation is between single sentences 
that happen to have some matter in common; more 
usually however between parallel passages of greater 
length, such especially as have in some sense a common 
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crigin. To this head belong not only quotations from the 
Old Testament, but parts of Ephesians and Colossians, 
and again of Jude and 2 Peter, and, above all, the parallel 
records in the first three Gospels, and to a certain extent 
in all four. It is difficult to exaggerate the injury thus 
inflicted upon the resources for a right understanding of 
the Gospel history by the destruction of many of the 
most characteristic and instructive touches contributed 
by the several narratives, whether in the form of things 
otherwise said, or of additional things said, or of things 
left unsaid. A sense of the havoc wrought by harmo- 
nistic corruption in the Old Latin texts, in their origin 
Western texts, has been already mentioned as one of the 
primary motives alleged by Jerome for his revision ; and 
though his effort had only a limited success, the Vulgate 
contrasts favourably with prior Latin texts of the Gospels 
in this respect. It should be observed that the harnio- 
nistic changes in the Western as in all other texts were 
irregular and unsystematic. Nor is it rare to find Western 
changes proceeding in an opposite direction ; that is, to 
find paraphrastic or other impulses followed in the text 
of one Gospel in unconsciousness or disregard of the 
creation of new differences from the language of a parallel 
narrative. 
176. It must not be supposed that the liberties 
taken by the authors of the Western readings, though 
far exceeding what we find appearing for the first time 
in other texts of the New Testament, are unknown in 
other literature transmitted under not unlike circum- 
stances. Several books of the Apocrypha of the Old 
Testament exist in two forms of text, of which one is 
evidently an amplified and interpolated modification of 
the other. Analogous phenomena in various manners 
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and degrees occur in the texts of some of the earliest 
post-apostolic Christian writings, as the Epistle of Barnabas 
and the Shepherd of Hermas; and even the interpola- 
tions of the Ignatian Epistles are to a certain extent of 
the same kind. In the Christian ‘apocryphal’ or le- 
gendary literature, some of which, in its elements if not 
in its present shape, is undoubtedly as old as the second 
century, much of the extraordinary diversity in different 
MSS can only be explained by a hardly credible laxity of 
idea and practice in the transmission of texts. Some at 
least of the writings here mentioned, if not all of them, 
had a large popular currency: and it is probably to 
similar conditions of use and multiplication, prevailing 
during the time of the slow process by which the books 
of the New Testament at last came to be placed on the 
same footing as those of the Old, that we must look 
for‘a natural explanation of the characteristics of their 
Western texts. In surveying a long succession of Western 
readings by the side of others, we seem to be in the 
presence of a vigorous and popular ecclesiastical life, 
little scrupulous as to the letter of venerated writings, 
or as to their permanent function in-the future, in com- 
parison with supposed fitness for. immediate and obvious 
edification. 


B. 177—-180. Zhe neutral text and its preservation 


177. We now proceed to other Pre-Syrian texts. . Hf 
it be true, as we have found reason to believe, first, that 
during that part of the Ante-Nicene period of which we 
have any direct knowledge ‘Western’ texts were at least 
dominant in most churches of both East and West, and 
secondly, that, whatever may be the merits of individual 
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Western readings, the Western texts generally are due to 
a corruption of the apostolic texts, it is natural to ask 
where comparatively pure texts were preserved. The 
only extant patristic writings which to any. considerable 
extent support extant Pre-Syrian readings at variance with 
Western readings are connected with Alexandria, that is, 
the remains of Clement and Origen, as mentioned above 
(§ 159), together with the fragments of Dionysius and 
Peter of Alexandria from the second half of the third 
century, and in a certain measure the works of Eusebius 
of Czsarea, who was deeply versed in the theological 
literature of Alexandria. In lke manner, of the three 
great versions or families of versions which must date 
from the earliest centuries, two in their Old or unrevised 
form must be classed as Western, the Latin clearly and 
almost entirely, the very imperfectly preserved Syriac 
more obscurely: but it is only the two versions of Lower 
and of Upper Egypt, and the latter, which is the further 
from Alexandria, less than the former, that can be pro- 
nounced extensively Non-Western. That a purer text 
should be preserved at Alexandria than in any other 
church would not in itself be surprising. There, if any- 
where, it was to be anticipated that, owing to the prox- 
imity of an exact grammatical school, a more than usual 
watchfulness over the transcription of the writings of 
apostles and apostolic men would be suggested and kept 
alive. But the rapid total extinction of comparatively 
pure texts in all other places would undeniably be a 
riddle hard of solution. 

178. No such enigmatic history however demands 
acceptance. The early traces of a text free from Western 
corruption in churches remote from Alexandria, though 
relatively few in number, are indubitable and significant. | 
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They are the same facts that were mentioned above 
(§ 172) in speaking of the progressiveness of Western 
changes, only seen from the other side. When we find 
that those very Western documents or witnesses which 
attest some of the most widely spread and _ therefore 
ancient Western corruptions attest likewise ancient Non- 
Western readings in opposition to most Western docu- 
ments, we know that they must represent a text in 
process of transition from such a text as we find at Alex- 
andria to a more highly developed Western text, and 
consequently presuppose a relatively pure Non-Western 
text. This early evidence is sometimes at once Greek, 
Latin, and Syriac, sometimes confined to one or two of 
the languages. It shews that at least in remote anti- 
quity the Non-Western text was by no means confined to 
Alexandria. | aah 

179. As regards the other facts of the Ante-Nicene 
period, the negative evidence is not of a trustworthy 
kind. If we deduct from the extant Ante-Nicene Greek 
patristic quotations those of the Alexandrian Fathers, the 
remainder, though sufficient to shew the wide range of 
the Western text, is by no means sufficient by itself to 
disprove the existence of other texts. What we have 
urged in a former page (§ 162) respecting the absence of 
patristic evidence for the Syrian text before the middle of 
the third century at earliest was founded on the whole 
evidence, including that of Clement and Origen, Origen’s 
evidence being in amount more than equal to all the rest 
put together, and in probable variety of sources and 
actual variety of texts exceptionally comprehensive: and 
moreover this negative argument was confirmed by the 
internal phenomena of the Syrian text itself. But further, 
much positive evidence for the persistence of Non-West- 
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ern texts in various regions throughout the Ante-Nicene 
period is contained in the varied texts of Fathers and 
versions of the fourth and fifth centuries. It is true that 
the only considerable text of a Father or version of this 
later period which closely approximates to a Non-Western 
Pre-Syrian text, that of the younger Cyril, has again Alex- 
andria for its locality. It is true also that it is not abso- 
lutely impossible for the large Non-Western Pre-Syrian 
elements which enter into many mixed texts of the later 
period to have all radiated from Alexandria in the third 
century. Nevertheless the preservation of early Non- 
Western texts in varying degrees of purity in different 
regions would account for the facts much more naturally 
than such a hypothesis. On the one hand there is no 
reason to think the prominence of Alexandria in the 
extant evidence accidental: nowhere probably was the 
perpetuation of an incorrupt text so much an object of 
conscious desire and care, and the local influence of 
Origen’s school for some generations after his death was 
likely to establish a tradition of exceptional jealousy for 
the very words of Scripture. On the other hand our 
documentary evidence, taken as a whole, equally sug- 
gests, what historical probability would have led us to 
anticipate, that in various and perhaps many other places 
the primitive text in varying degrees of purity survived 
the early Western inundation which appeared to sub- 
merge it. 

180. Such being the facts, we have not thought it 
advisable to designate Non-Western Pre-Syrian readings 
generally as ‘Alexandrian’, although this, or something 
like this, is the sense in which the term ‘ Alexandrian’ is 
commonly used, when it is not extended to all ancient 


readings alike that are not found in the later Greek MSS. 
PE 
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Not only were these readings not confined to Alexandria, 
but a local name suggests erroneous associations when 
applied to a text which owes its comparative isolation to 
the degeneracy of its neighbours. On the laxity with 
which existing MSS are themselves often called Alexan- 
drian we shall have occasion to remark hereafter. 


C. 181—184. Alexandrian characteristics 


181. There is moreover, as we have already inti- 
mated, a class of ancient readings to which the name 
‘Alexandrian’ of right belongs. They are brought to 
light by a considerable number of variations among those 
documents which have chiefly preserved a Non-Western 
Pre-Syrian text, and which are shown by the whole distri- 
bution of documentary evidence to have nothing to do 
with variations between Western and Non-Western texts. 
They enter largely, as we shall see presently, into the 
texts of various extant uncial MSS, and with the help 
thus afforded to the recognition of documentary grouping 
it is usually easy to see which variants in successive va- 
riations have the distinctively ‘ Alexandrian’ attestation, 
and thus to arrive at a comparative view of the general 
internal characteristics of the two series of readings. 

182. The differences of type are by no means so 
salient here as in the previous comparison of Western 
with Non-Western texts; but on due consideration the 
case becomes clear. On grounds of Intrinsic and ‘Tran- 
scriptional Probability alike, the readings which we call 
Alexandrian are certainly as a rule derived from the 
other Non-Western Pre-Syrian readings, and not vice versa. 
The only documentary authorities attesting them with 
any approach to constancy, and capable of being assigned 
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to a definite locality, are quotations by Origen, Cyril of 
Alexandria, and occasionally other Alexandrian Fathers, 
and the two principal Egyptian Versions, especially that 
of Lower Egypt. ‘These facts, taken together, shew that 
the readings in question belong to a partially degene- 
rate form of the Non-Western Pre-Syrian text, apparently 
limited in its early range, and apparently originating in 
Alexandria. It cannot be later in date than the opening 
years of the third century, and may possibly be much 
earlier. Some of its readings at one time attracted the 
attention of critics, owing to certain peculiarities in their 
secondary attestation: but the greater number have been 
confused with other Non-Western readings, doubtless 
owing to the accidental loss of all Greek MSS having an 
approximately unmixed Alexandrian text. Had D of the 
Gospels and Acts and D,E,F,G, of the Pauline Epistles 
all in like manner perished, it would have been in like 
manner far harder than now to form a clear conception 
of the Western text, and consequently of early textual 
history. 

183. The more startling characteristics of Western 
corruption are almost wholly absent from the Alexandrian 
readings. There is no incorporation of matter extra- 
neous to the canonical texts of the Bible, and no habitual 
or extreme licence of paraphrase; though a certain 
amount of paraphrase and what may be called inventive 
interpolation finds place in the less read books, that is, 
the Acts and Catholic Epistles (especially 1 Peter), and 
probably the Apocalypse. The changes made have 
usually more to do with language than matter, and are 
marked by an effcrt after correctness of phrase. They 
are evidently the work of careful and leisurely hands, and 
not seldom display a delicate philological tact which 
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unavoidably lends them at first sight a deceptive appear- 
ance of originality. Some of the modes of change de- 
scribed above as belonging to incipient paraphrase occur 
as distinctly here as in the Western texts, though as a 
rule much more sparingly ; and the various forms of 
assimilation, especially harmonistic alteration and inter- 
polation in the Gospels, recur likewise, and at times are 
carried out in a very skilful manner. 

184. Alexandrian changes sometimes occur in places 
where Western changes exist likewise, sometimes where 
they do not; and again the Syrian text sometimes follows 
one, sometimes another, of the three antecedent texts in 
the former case, of the two in the latter. Considerable 
variety of distribution, irrespective of Non-Syrian mixture, 
accordingly arises in the documentary attestation. We 
often find the Alexandrian group opposed to all other 
documents, often the Alexandrian and Syrian groups 
combined in opposition to the others, implying an adop- 
tion of an Alexandrian reading by the Syrian text. But 
the most instructive distributions, as exhibiting distinctly 
the residual Pre-Syrian text which is neither Western nor 
Alexandrian, are those produced by the simultaneous 
aberration of the Western and Alexandrian texts, espe- 
cially when they severally exhibit independent modes of 
easing an apparent difficulty in the text antecedent to 
both. 


D. 185—187. Syrian characteristics 


185. The Syrian text, to which the order of time 
now brings us back, is the chief monument of a new 
period of textual history. Whatever petty and local 
mixture may have previously taken place within limited 
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areas, the great lines of transmission had been to all ap- 
pearance exclusively divergent. Now however the three 
great lines were brought together, and made to contribute 
to the formation of a new text different from all. As we 
have seen, the reading now of one, now of another was 
adopted, such adoption being sometimes a mere tran- 
scription but often accompanied by a varying amount of 
modification not rarely resulting in an entirely new 
reading. Occasionally also the readings of two of the 
antecedent texts were combined by simple or complex 
adaptations. The total process to which these operations 
belonged was essentially different from the preceding pro- 
cesses of change. In itself the mixture of independent 
texts might easily be, and perhaps usually was, fortuitous 
or even unconscious. But the complexity of the Syrian 
text as derived from three distinct sources simultaneously, 
the elaborate manner in which they are laid under con- 
tribution, and the interfusion of adjustments of existing 
materials: with a distinctly innovative process, shown 
partly in verbal transformation of adopted readings, 
partly in assimilative or other interpolations of fresh mat- 
ter, belong to a manner of change differing as widely 
from change of either the Western or the Alexandrian 
type as even Western change from ordinary careless tran- 
scription. ‘The Syrian text must in fact be the result of 
a ‘recension’ in the proper sense of the word, a work of 
attempted criticism, performed deliberately by editors 
and not merely by scribes. 

186. The guiding motives of their criticism are 
transparently displayed in its effects. It was probably 
initiated by the distracting and inconvenient currency of 
at least three conflicting texts in the same region. The 
alternate borrowing from all implies that no selection of 
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one was made,—indeed it is difficult to see how under 
the circumstances it could have been made,—as entitled 
to supremacy by manifest superiority of pedigree. Each 
text may perhaps have found a patron in some leading 
personage or see, and thus have seemed to call for a 
conciliation of rival claims: but at all events, if a new 
measure was to be adopted for promoting unity of text, 
no course was so natural and convenient as the accept- 
ance of the traditional authority of each text already 
accredited by honour and use, at least in an age when any 
really critical perception of the problem involved in the 
revision of a written text would have been an anachro- 
nism. It would have been no less an anachronism at 
each variation to find reasons for the preference to be 
given to.this or that text in specialities of documentary 
attestation or again in consideration of Transcriptional 
Probability. The only grounds of selection, affording 
any true means of advancing towards textual purity, that 
could find place in the conditions of the time, or that 
can now be discerned in the resulting text, depend on a 
rough and superficial kind of Intrinsic Probability. But 
the governing impulses, just as in the case of nearly all 
licentious as distinguished from inaccurate transcription, 
unquestionably arose from a very natural failure to dis- 
tinguish between the purity of a text and its present 
acceptability or usefulness. . 

187. The qualities which the authors of the Syrian 
text seem to have most desired to impress on it are 
lucidity and completeness. ‘They were evidently anxious © 
to remove all stumbling-blocks out of the way of the 
ordinary reader, so far as this could be done without 
recourse to violent measures. They were apparently 
equally desirous that he should have the benefit of in- 
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structive matter contained in all the existing texts, pro- 
vided it did not confuse the context or introduce seeming 
contradictions. New omissions accordingly are rare, and 
where they occur are usually found to contribute to 
apparent simplicity. New interpolations on the other 
hand are abundant, most of them being due to harmo- 
nistic or other assimilation, fortunately capricious and 
incomplete. Both in matter and in diction the Syrian 
text is conspicuously a full text. It delights in pro- 
nouns, conjunctions, and expletives and supplied links 
of all kinds, as well as in more considerable additions. 
As distinguished from the bold vigour of the ‘Western’ 
scribes, and the refined scholarship of the Alexandrians, 
the spirit of its own corrections is at once sensible and 
feeble. Entirely blameless on either literary or religious 
grounds as regards vulgarised or unworthy diction, yet 
shewing no marks of either critical or spiritual insight, 
it presents the New Testament in a form smooth and 
attractive, but appreciably impoverished in sense and 
force, more fitted for cursory perusal or recitation than 
for repeated and diligent study. 


SECTION III. SKETCH OF POST-NICENE 
TEXTUAL HISTORY 


188—198 
A. 188—190. The two stages of the Syrian text 


188. We have thus far found it conducive to clear- 
ness to speak of the Syrian text in the singular number. 
Two stages of it however can be traced, which may have 
been separated by an interval of some length. At an 
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early period of modern textual criticism it was perceived 
that the, Vulgate Syriac version differed from early ver- 
sions generally, and from other important early docu- 
mentary authorities, in the support which it frequently 
gave to the common late Greek text: and as the version 
enjoyed a great traditional reputation of venerable anti- 
quity, the coincidence attracted much interest. Even- 
tually, as has been already noticed (§ 118), it was pointed 
out that the only way of explaining the whole body of 
facts was to suppose that the Syriac version, like the 
Latin version, underwent revision long after its origin, 
and that our ordinary Syriac MSS represented not the 
primitive but the altered Syriac text: and this explana- 
tion has been signally confirmed in our own day by the 
discovery of part of a copy of the Gospels in which the 
national version is preserved approximately in its Old 
or unrevised state. Two facts render it highly probable 
that the Syriac revision was instituted or sanctioned by 
high authority, personal or ecclesiastical; the almost 
total extinction of Old Syriac MSS, contrasted with the 
great number of extant Vulgate Syriac MSS; and the 
narrow range of variation found in Vulgate Syriac 
MSS, so far as they have yet been examined. Histo- 
rical antecedents render it tolerably certain that the 
locality of such an authoritative revision, accepted by 
Syriac Christendom, would be either Edessa or Nisibis, 
great centres of life and culture to the churches whose 
language was Syriac, but intimately connected with An- 
tioch, or else Antioch itself, which, though properly 
Greek, was the acknowledged capital of the whole Syrian 
population of both tongues. When therefore we find 
large and peculiar coincidences between the revised Sy- 
riac text and the text of the Antiochian Fathers of the 
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latter part of the fourth century, and strong indications 
that the revision was deliberate and in some way autho- 
ritative in both cases, it becomes natural to suppose that 
the two operations had some historical connexion. 

189. Nevertheless the two texts are not identical. 
In a considerable number of variations the Vulgate 
Syriac sides with one or other of the Pre-Syrian texts 
against the Antiochian Fathers and the late Greek text, 
or else, as we have already found (§§ 134, 143), has a 
transitional reading, which has often, though not always, 
some Greek documentary attestation. ‘These lesser irre- 
gularities shew that the Greek Syrian revision in its ulti- 
mate form, the only form adequately known to us, and 
the Syriac revision, though closely connected in origin, 
cannot both be due to a single critical process performed 
once for all. The facts would, we believe, be explained 
by the supposition, natural enough in itself, that (1) the 
growing diversity and confusion of Greek texts led to an 
authoritative revision at Antioch, which (2) was then 
taken as a standard for a similar authoritative revision of 
the Syriac text, and (3) was itself at a later time sub- 
jected to a second authoritative revision, carrying out 
more completely the purposes of the first; but that the 
Vulgate Syriac text did not undergo any corresponding 
second revision. ‘The revision apparently embodied in 
the Harklean Syriac will be noticed further on. 

190. ‘The final process was apparently completed by 
350 or thereabouts. At what date between 250 and 350 
the first process took place, it is impossible to say with 
confidence ; and even for conjecture the materials are 
scanty. ‘There can be little doubt that during the long 
respite from persecution enjoyed by the Church in the 
latter half of the third century multiplication of copies 
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would be promoted by the increase of converts and new 
security of religious use, and confusion of texts by more 
frequent intercourse of churches. Such a state of things 
would at least render textual revision desirable; and a 
desire for it might easily arise in a place where a critical 
spirit was alive. The harmony between the character- 
istics of the Syrian revision and the well known temper 
of the Antiochian school of critical theology in the fourth 
century, at least on its weaker side, is obvious; and 
Lucianus the reputed founder of the school, himself 
educated at Edessa,.lived in the latter part of the third 
century, and suffered martyrdom in 312. Of known 
names his has a better claim than any other to be asso- 
ciated with the early Syrian revision ; and the conjecture 
derives some little support from a passage of Jerome, 
which is not itself discredited by the precariousness of 
modern theories which have been suggested by it. When 
he says in his preface to the Gospels ‘‘ Praetermitto eos 
codices quos a Luciano et Hesychio nuncupatos pau- 
corum hominum adserit perversa contentio”, he must 
have had in view some definite text or texts of the Gos- 
pels or the New Testament generally, appealed to by 
some definite set or sets of men as deriving authority 
from names honoured by them. Jerome’s antagonism to 
Antiochian theology would readily explain his language, 
if some Antiochian Father had quoted in controversy a 
passage of the New Testament according to the text 
familiar to him, had been accused of falsifying Scripture, 
and had then claimed for his text the sanction of Luci- 
anus. Whether however Lucianus took a leading part in 
the earlier stage of the Syrian revision or not, it may be 
assigned with more probability either to his generation 
or to that which immediately followed than to any other; 
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and no critical results are affected by the presence or 
absence of his name. 


B. 191—193. dixture in the fourth century 


I9g1. ‘Two successive external events which mark the 
opening years of the fourth century, the terrible persecu- 
tion under Diocletian and his colleagues and the reaction 
under Constantine, doubtless affected the text not less 
powerfully than the Canon of the New Testament. The 
long and serious effort of the imperial government to 
annihilate the Scriptures could not be otherwise than 
unequally successful in different places; and thus while 
throughout whole regions all or nearly all existing MSS 
would perish without leaving their text transmitted through 
fresh copies, the vacant places would presently be filled, 
and more than filled, by transcripts which would import 
the texts current in more fortunate lands. Thus what- 
ever irregularities in the geographical distribution of texts 
had grown up in the earlier centuries would be suddenly 
and variously multiplied. Moreover the tendency of the 
changes brought about in that century of rapid innova- 
tion by the new relations between the Church and the 
empire, and by the overwhelming influence of theological 
controversies, was unfavourable to the preservation of 
local peculiarities of any kind. It is therefore no wonder 
that the ancient types of text now lose themselves in a 
general medley, not indeed vanishing entirely from view, 
but discernible only in fragments intermingled with other 
texts. Whatever may be the causes, mixture prevails 
everywhere in the fourth century: almost all its texts, so 
far as they can be seen through the quotations of the 
Fathers, are more or less chaotic. 
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192. The confusion was naturally most extensive in 
the Greek texts; but the versions did not altogether 
escape it. Enough is already known of the Latin texts 
to enable us to see what kind of processes were at work. 
Along with the old Western licence as to diction, in 
which Latin scribes must have long continued to indulge, 
we find not only indigenous mixture, the combination of 
diverging or possibly of independent Latin types, but 
also mixture with Greek texts. Combinations of this 
latter kind were in fact more or less rude revisions, not 
differing in essential character from the Hieronymic 
revision to which the Vulgate is due. As in that better 
known case, they proceeded from a true feeling that a 
Greek MS as such was more authentic than a Latin MS 
as such, uncontrolled by any adequate sense of the dif- 
ference between one Greek MS and another. As was 
to be expected, the new Greek elements of these revised 
Latin MSS came from various sources, now Pre-Syrian 
with or without the specially Alexandrian corruptions, 
now distinctly Syrian, Greek readings of this last type 
being however almost confined to the Italian and Hiero- 
nymic revisions. How far the mixture perceptible in 
Egyptian texts should be referred to this time, it is not 
as yet possible to say. 

193. Exact knowledge of the patristic texts of the 
fourth century is much impeded by the uncritical manner 
in which the works of most of the Greek Fathers have 
been edited. But wherever firm ground can be reached, 
we find essentially the same characteristics ; almost total 
absence of all the ancient texts in approximate integrity, 
and infinitely varying combinations of them, together 
with an increasing infusion of the later Syrian readings. 
The most remarkable fact, standing out in striking con- 
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trast to the previous state of things, is the sudden 
collapse of the Western text after Eusebius: a few 
writers offer rare traces of the expiring tradition in oc- 
casional purely Western readings which subsequently 
vanish; but even this slight and sporadic testimony is 
exceptional. On the other hand elements derived from 
Western texts entered largely into most of the mixtures 
which encounter us on every side. A similar diffusion 
of large elements derived from the Alexandrian text, dis- 
cernible in the patristic evidence, is still better attested 
by versions or revisions of versions in this and the next 
following period, and apparently by the phenomena of 
subsequent Greek MSS. At Alexandria itself the Alex- 
andrian tradition lives on through the fourth century, 
more or less disguised with foreign accretions, and then 
in the early part of the fifth century reappears compara- 
tively pure in Cynl. On the growing influence of the 
Syrian texts throughout this time enough has already 
been said. 


C. 194,195. inal supremacy of the Syrian text 


194. The history of the text of the New Testament 
in the following centuries is obscure in details; but the 
facts which stand out clearly are sufficient for the pur- 
poses of criticism. The multiplicity of texts bequeathed 
by the fourth century was of long continuance. If, pass- 
ing over the four great early Bibles NBAC, and also the 
Greeco-Latin and Greeco-Egyptian MSS, we fix our at- 
tention on what remains to us of purely Greek MSS 
down to the seventh or eighth century, we cannot but be 
struck by the considerable though unequal and on the 
whole decreasing proportion in which Pre-Syrian readings 
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of all types are mingled with Syrian. On the other 
hand before the close of the fourth century, as we have 
said, a Greek text not materially differing from the almost 
universal text of the ninth century and the Middle Ages 
was dominant, probably by authority, at Antioch, and 
exercised much influence elsewhere: It follows that, 
however great and long continued may have been the 
blending of texts, the text which finally emerged trium- 
phant in the East was not a result of any such process, 
in which the Antiochian text would have been but one 
factor, however considerable. With one memorable 
exception, that of the Story of the Woman taken in 
Adultery, there is evidence of but few and unimportant 
modifications of the Antiochian text by the influence of 
other ancient texts before it became the current text of 
the East generally. 

195. Iwo classes of causes were at work to produce 
this singular result. On the one hand Greek Christen- 
dom became more and more contracted in extent. The 
West became exclusively Latin, as well as estranged from 
the East: with local exceptions, interesting in themselves 
and valuable to us but devoid of all extensive influence, 
the use and knowledge of the Greek language died out 
in Western Europe. Destruction of books, which had 
played so considerable a part in textual history at the 
threshold of the Constantinian age, was repeated again 
and again on a larger scale, with the important difference 
that now no reaction followed. The ravages of the bar- — 
barians and Mahometans annihilated the MSS of vast 
regions, and narrowly limited the area within which tran- 
scription was carried on. Thus an immense number 
of the MSS representing texts furthest removed in lo- 
cality from Antiochian (or Constantinopolitan) influence 
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perished entirely, leaving no successors to contribute read- 
ings to other living texts or to transmit their own texts to 
the present day. On the other hand Greek Christendom 
became centralised, and the centre, looked up to in- 
creasingly as such while time went on, was Constan- 
tinople. Now Antioch is the true ecclesiastical parent 
of Constantinople; so that it is no wonder that the 
traditional Constantinopolitan text, whether formally 
official or not, was the Antiochian text of the fourth 
century. It was equally natural that the text recognised 
at Constantinople should eventually become in practice 
the standard New Testament of the East. 


D. 196,197. Relics of Pre-Syrian texts tn curstves 


166. We have hitherto treated the Greek text of the 
Middle Ages as a single text. This mode of represen- 
tation, strictly true in itself, does not convey the whole 
truth. An overwhelming proportion of the text in all 
known cursive MSS except a few is as a matter of fact 
identical, more especially in the Gospels and Pauline 
Epistles, however we may account for the identity. Fur- 
ther, the identity of readings implies identity of origin ; 
the evidence already given has shown many of the cha- 
racteristic readings to have originated about 250—350, 
assigning them at the same time a definite single origin, 
for we need not here distinguish stages in the Syrian re- 
vision; and there are no reasons whatever for assigning 
a different origin to the rest. If an editor were for any 
purpose to make it his aim to restore by itself as com- 
pletely as possible the New Testament of Antioch in 
350, he could not help taking the approximate consent 
of the cursives as equivalent to a primary documentary 
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witness; and he would not be the less justified in so 
doing for being unable to say precisely by what historical 
agencies the one Antiochian original was multiplied into 
the cursive hosts of the later ages. But it is no less 
true that the consent is only approximate. Although 
numerous important variations between the Antiochian 
and other more ancient texts have left no trace in known 
cursive texts, hardly a verse is free from deviations from 
the presumed Constantinopolitan standard, sometimes 
found in a few cursives or one, sometimes even in a 
large array ; and there are not wanting cursives which 
suggest a doubt whether such a standard forms any part 
of their ancestry. These diversities of cursive texts, per- 
ceptible enough even in Mill’s pages, and brought into _ 
clearer relief by the collations made or employed by 
Griesbach and Scholz, can now be studied as to all their 
characteristic phenomena by means of Dr Scrivener’s 
exhaustive collations. 

197. Variations of cursives from the prevalent late 
text are of two kinds, differing in origin, though not 
always capable of being distinguished. ‘They are due 
either to mixture with other texts, or to ordinary degene- 
racy of transmission. In the latter case they must of 
course have originated in an age which deprives them at 
once of all critical value and of all but the most subor- 
dinate historical interest: in the former case they not 
only often supply important documentary evidence for 
the restoration of the apostolic text, in which light we 
shall have to consider them presently, but form a re- 
markable link historically between the ninth and following 
centuries and the preceding periods, being in fact analo- 
gous to the Old Latin readings often preserved in Vulgate 
Latin MSS. They are virtually copies of minute frag- 
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ments of lost MSS, belonging doubtless in most instances 
to the middle or late uncial times, but sometimes of 
an earlier date, and in either case derived directly or 
indirectly, wholly or partially, from ancient texts. They 
shew that the final victory of the Antiochian text did not 
carry with it a total suppression of MSS of other texts; 
while the fact that the cursives with distinctly mixed texts 
are not only proportionally but absolutely much more 
numerous in the tenth and eleventh than in the twelfth 
and later centuries shews equally that the MSS of other 
texts fell more and more into neglect. The cursives 
mentioned above as probably or. possibly independent 
of any Constantinopolitan origin are doubtless on this 
supposition copies, more or less pure, of MSS similar to 
those which, immediately or remotely, furnished detached 
ancient readings to the mixed cursives. They might be 
compared to the Old Latin ¢, written several centuries 
not only after the formation of the Latin Vulgate, but 
even after its general adoption. 


E. 198. ecapitulation of history of text. 


198. The continuity, it will be seen, is complete. 
Early in the second century we find the Western text 
already wandering into greater and greater adulteration 
of the apostolic text, which, while doubtless holding its 
ground in different places, has its securest refuge at Alex- 
andria; but there in turn it suffers from another but 
slighter series of changes: and all this before the middle 
of the third century. At no long time after we find an at- 
tempt made, apparently at Antioch, to remedy the grow- 
ing confusion of texts by the editing of an eclectic text 


combining readings from the three principal texts, itself 
12 
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further revised on like principles, and in that form used 
by great Antiochian theologians not long after the middle 
of the fourth century. From that. date, and indeed 
earlier, we find a chaos of varying mixed texts, in which 
as time advances the elder texts recede, and the Antio- 
chian text now established at Constantinople increasingly 
prevails. Then even the later types with mixed base 
disappear, and with the rarest exceptions the Constanti- 
nopolitan text alone is copied, often at first with relics of 
its vanquished rivals included, till at last these too dwindle, 
and in the copies written shortly before the invention of 
printing its victory is all but complete. At each stage 
there are irregularities and obscurities: but we believe 
the above to be a true sketch of the leading incidents in 
the history of the text of the New Testament; and, if it 
be true, its significance as a key to the complexities of 
documentary evidence is patent without explanation. 


SECTION IV. RELATIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL EXTANT 
DOCUMENTS TO THE CHIEF ANCIENT TEXTS 


199—223 
A. 199, 200. ature of the process of determination 


199. In the preceding pages we have been tracing 
the history of ancient lines of transmission, divergent and 
convergent, by means of evidence chiefly furnished by 
the existing documents. In order to use the knowledge 
thus obtained for the restoration of the text, we have next 
to follow the converse process, and ascertain which 
ancient text or texts are represented by each important 
document or set of documents. Up to a certain point 
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this exploration of the ancestry of documents has been 
performed already at an earlier stage of the investigation, 
for we could have made little progress if we had not been 
able to recognise certain more or less defined groups of 
documents as habitually attesting analogous ancient read- 
ings, and thus as being comparatively faithful representa- 
tives of particular ancient texts. But we are now enabled 
both to verify with increased exactness the earlier classifi- 
cations, and to extend them to other documents the texts 
of which were too ambiguous at first sight to allow them 
to be classified without the aid of standards external to 
themselves. 

2090. The evidence is supplied by the numerous 
variations in which each variant can at once be assigned 
with moral certainty to some one of the ancient texts, to 
the exclusion of those variations. in which the grouping of 
documents is at this stage obscure. At each variation 
we observe which ancient text 1s attested by the docu- 
ment under examination. The sum of these observa- 
tions contains the required result. Neglecting petty 
exceptions as probably due to some unnoticed ambiguity, 
unless they happen to be of special clearness, we find 
that the document habitually follows some one ancient 
text; or that it sometimes follows one, sometimes another, 
but has no characteristic readings of the rest; or again 
that it follows all in turn. Thus we learn that it has 
transmitted one ancient type of text in approximate 
purity ; or that it is directly or indirectly derived by mix- 
ture from two originals of different defined types; or that 
it has arisen from a more comprehensive mixture. The 
mixture may of course have taken place in any propor- 
tions, and the same observations which bring to light the 
various elements will supply also a fair estimate of the 
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proportions between them: most commonly there is no 
difficulty in recognising one text as the base on which 
readings of one or more other types have been inserted 
in greater or less number. From the component ele- 
ments of the text of a document as thus empirically 
ascertained to be present in the illustrative variations 
taken into account, and also, more roughly, from their 
proportions, the component elements of its text generally, 
and their proportions, become approximately known. 
This knowledge supplies a key to other less simple varia- 
tions, by shewing either to which ancient text a given 
reading must be referred, so far as its attestation by each 
such document is concerned, or at least to which ancient 
text or texts each such document gives little or no warrant 
for referring it. The uses of the information thus ob- 
tained, and their limitation, will appear in due time. 


B. 201-212. Texts found in Greek MSS 


201. We have next to give a brief account of the 
relations of the principal extant documents to ancient texts 
as ascertained in the manner described above. Greek 
Uncial MSS are arranged here in the order that seems 
most convenient for exhibiting their textual composition, 
without reference to any supposed order of excellence. 
Some repetitions have been found unavoidable. 

202. Western texts virtually unmixed survive exclu- 
sively in Greeco-Latin MSS written in Western Europe. 
They are well represented in the Gospels and Acts by D, 
some leaves in different places and some whole chapters 
at the end of Acts being however lost.. Though the MS 
was written in Cent. VI, the text gives no clear signs of 
having undergone recent degeneracy: it is, to the best of 
our belief, substantially a Western text of Cent. II, with 
occasional readings probably due to Cent. Iv. Much 
more numerous are readings belonging to a very early 
stage of the Western text, free as yet from corruptions 
early enough to be found in the European or even in the 
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African form of the Old Latin version, and indeed else- 
where. In spite of the prodigious amount of error which 
D contains, these readings, in which it sustains and is 
sustained by other documents derived from very ancient 
texts of other types, render it often invaluable for the 
secure recovery of the true text: and, apart from this direct 
applicability, no other single source of evidence except 
the quotations of Origen surpasses it in value on the 
equally important ground of historical or indirect instruc- 
tiveness. To what extent its unique readings are due to 
licence on the part of the scribe rather than to faithful 
reproduction of an antecedent text now otherwise lost, it 
is impossible to say: but it is remarkable how frequently 
the discovery of fresh evidence, especially Old Latin 
evidence, supplies a second authority for readings in 
which D had hitherto stood alone. At all events, when 
every allowance has been made for possible individual 
licence, the text of D presents a truer image of the form 
in which the Gospels and Acts were most widely read in 
the third and probably a great part of the second century 
than any other extant Greek MS. 


203. Western texts of the Pauline Epistles are pre- 
served in two independent uncials, D, and G,, in G, to 
the exclusion of Hebrews. What has been said of D of 
the Gospels may be applied with little deduction to the 
Pauline D,, allowance being made for the inferior interest 
of all Western texts of St Paul. The text of G,, to a great 
extent coincident, apparently represents a later type, but 
still probably not later than Cent. Iv. It is to be ob- 
served that though many readings of D, in opposition 
to G,.are supported by other very ancient texts, others 
receive no such confirmation, and are shown by Latin evi- 
dence to be no less Western than those of G3. But this is 
merely an example of the variety of Western texts. Since 
G, was apparently written late in Cent. 1X, probably at St 
Gallen by an Irish scribe (though it may possibly have 
been brought to St Gallen from Ireland), the nature of its 
text may be due either to the preservative power of the 
seclusion of Greek learning in the West or to direct 
transcription from a very much older copy. The text of 
the Gospels in what was originally part of the same MS 
is, we shall see, entirely different. Two of the uncial 
Greeco-Latin copies of the Pauline Epistles, E,; and F,, 
cannot count as independent sources of evidence: E, has 
long been recognised as a transeript of D,, and we believe 
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F, to be as certainly in its Greek text a transcript of G,; 
if not, it is an inferior copy of the same immediate ex- 
emplar. Not a single Greek MS of any age, as we have 
already (§ 171) had occasion to notice, has “transmitted to 
us an Alexandrian text of any part of the New Testament 
free from large mixture with other texts. 


204. Tried by the same tests as those just applied, 
B is found to hold a unique position. Its text is through- 
out Pre-Syrian, perhaps purely Pre-Syrian, at all events 
with hardly any, if any, quite clear exceptions, of which . 
the least doubtful is the curious interpolation in Rom. xi 6. 
From distinctively Western readings it seems to be all but 
entirely free in the Gospels, Acts, and Catholic Epistles: 
in the Pauline Epistles there is an unquestionable inter- 
mingling of readings derived from a Western text nearly 
related to that of G,; and the facility with which they can 
generally be here recognised throws into clearer relief the 
almost total absence of definite Western influence in the 
other books. Here and there indeed may be found read- 
ings which are perhaps in some sense Western, having 
some slight Old Latin or similar attestation: but they 
are few and not clearly marked, so that their existence 
does not sensibly render less significant the absence of 
distinctively Western readings manifestly such. Respect- 
ing Alexandrian readings negative statements as to a 
document containing a Non-Western Pre-Syrian text can 
never be made without hesitation, on account of the 
narrow limitation of the difference of documentary at- 
testation characteristic of the two forms of this text re- 
spectively. But we have not been able to recognise as 
Alexandrian any readings of B in any book of the New 
Testament which it contains; so that, with the exceptions 
already noticed, to the best of our belief neither of the 
early streams of innovation has touched it to any ap- 
preciable extent.. This peculiar character is exhibited to 
the eye in the documentary evidence of those variations 
in which both a Western and an Alexandrian corruption 
is present, and one of these corruptions is adopted in the 
Syrian text, B being then conspicuous in the usually 
slender array supporting the reading from which both have 
diverged. It must not of course be assumed to follow that 
B has remained unaffected by sporadic corruption inde- 
pendent of the three great lines, Western, Alexandrian, 
and Syrian. Inthe Gospel of St Matthew for instance it 
has occasionally admitted widely spread readings of very 
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doubtful genuineness. But the influence of these three 
lines upon almost all extant documents has been so 
enormous that the highest interest must already be seen 
to belong to a document of which thus far we know only 
that its text is not only Pre-Syrian but substantially free 
from Western and Alexandrian adulteration. 


205. The relations to ancient texts which disclose 
themselves cn analysis of the text of & are peculiarly inter- 
esting. As in its contemporary B, the text seems to be 
entirely, or all but entirely, Pre-Syrian: and further a very 
large part of the text is in like manner free from Western 
or Alexandrian elements. On the other hand this funda- 
mental text has undergone extensive mixture either with 
another text itself already mixed or, more probably, with 
two separate texts, one Western, one Alexandrian. Thus, 
widely different as is 8 from the Syrian text, as well as in- 
dependent of it, it is analogous in composition, except 
that it shews no trace of deliberate adjustment and critical 
modification. The mixture is unequally distributed, being 
most abundant in the Gospels and apparently in the Apo- 
calypse, and least abundaut in the Pauline Epistles; but 
it is never absent for many verses together. The West- 
ern readings are specially numerous in St John’s Gospel, 
and in parts of St Luke’s: they belong to an early and im- 
portant type, though apparently not quite so early as the 
fundamental text of D, and some of them are the only 
Greek authority for Western readings which, previous to 
the discovery of &, had been known only from versions. 


206. Every other known Greek MS has either a mixed 
or a Syrian text, mixture becoming rarer as we ap- 
proach the time when the Syrian text no longer reigned 
supreme, but virtually reigned alone. Moreover every 
known Greek MS except those already mentioned con- 
tains a Syrian element, which is in almost all cases large, 
but is very variable. ‘The differences in respect of mixture 
fall under three chief heads ;—difference in the proportion 
of Syrian to Pre-Syrian readings; difference in the propor- 
tion of Pre-Syrian readings neither Western nor Alexan- 
drian to those of both these classes; and difference in the 
proportion of Western to Alexandrian readings. It is to 
be observed that the Non-Syrian element of these mixed 
Greek MSS is hardly ever, if ever, exclusively Western or 
exclusively Alexandrian. Sometimes the one type pre- 
dominates, sometimes the other, but neither appears quite 
alone. This state of things would naturally arise if, as 
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was to be anticipated from the phenomena of the fourth 
century, the Pre-Syrian texts in their purer forms quickly 
died out, and were replaced by a multitude of mixed texts. 
In like manner it is no wonder that the Pre-Syrian text 
neither Western nor Alexandrian, which already by the 
fourth century was apparently less popular than that of 
either the Western or the Alexandrian type, is afterwards 
found less conspicuously represented in mixed texts than 
its rivals. 


207. The text of A stands in broad contrast to those 
of either B or &, though the interval of years is probably 
small. The contrast is greatest in the Gospels, where A 
has a fundamentally Syrian text, mixed occasionally with 
Pre-Syrian readings, chiefly Western. In the other books 
the Syrian base disappears, though a Syrian occurs among 
the other elements. In the Acts and Epistles the Alex- 
andrian outnumber the Western readings. All books 
except the Gospels, and especially the Apocalypse, have 
many Pre-Syrian readings not belonging to either of the 
aberrant types: in the Gospels these readings are of rare 
occurrence. By acurious and apparently unnoticed coin- 
cidence the text of A in several books agrees with the 
Latin Vulgate in so many peculiar readings devoid of Old 
Latin attestation as to leave little doubt that a Greek MS 
largely employed by Jerome in his revision of the Latin 
version must have had to a great extent acommon original 
with A. Apart from this individual affinity, A both in the 
Gospels and elsewhere may serve as a fair example of the 
MSS that, to judge by patristic quotations, were com- 
monest in the fourth century. Even the difference of text 
in the Gospels, though very possibly due only to accidental 
use of different exemplars for different groups of books, 
corresponds to a difference existing on a larger scale; for 
the Syrian text of the Gospels appears to have become 
popular before that of the rest of the New Testament. 


208. In C the Syrian and all three forms of Pre- 
Syrian text are combined in varying proportions; distinc- 
tively Syrian readings and such distinctively Western 
readings as were not much adopted into eclectic texts 
being however comparatively infrequent. 


209. With respect to the texts of extant uncial MSS 
of the Gospels later than the four great Bibles, a few 
words on some of the more important must suffice. The 
Greek text of the Grzeco-Thebaic fragments of St Luke 
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and St John (T, Cent. v) is entirely Pre-Syrian and almost 
entirely Non-Western. That of the considerable fragments 
of St Luke called & has a similar foundation, with a larger 
share of Alexandrian corrections, and also a sprinkling of 
Western and Syrian readings: this character is the more 
remarkable as the date seems to be Cent. VIII. Of greater 
general importance is L of about the same date, which 
contains the Gospels in approximate completeness. The 
foundation of the text is Non-Western Pre-Syrian. No 
extant MS has preserved so many Alexandrian readings in 
the Gospels, but the early readings neither Western nor 
Alexandrian are also very numerous. On the other hand 
the fundamental text has been largely mixed with late 
Western and with Syrian elements. The composition, it 
will be seen, has analogies with that of 8, though the actual 
texts are entirely independent, and the much smaller pro- 
portion of Alexandrian corrections in &, the great dissimi- 
larity of its Western element, and the absence of a Syrian 
element, constitute important differences. In three Gos- 
pels the St Gallen MS A (see above on G, of the Pauline 
Epistles, § 203) has an ordinary Syrian text sprinkled 
thinly with Alexandrian and a few Western readings. 
But in St Mark this fundamental text is for the most part 
displaced by mixture with a Non-Western Pre-Syrian text 
of the same type as the fundamental text of L and #, and 
thus full of Alexandrian corrections as well as other early 
Non-Western readings: traces of the process remain in 
conflate or intermediate readings. The numerous frag- 
ments of PQRZ of the Gospels (see § 100) are variously 
mixed, but all have a large proportion of Pre-Syrian read- 
ings; in such MSS as NXI(?3), and still more as KM, 
Pre-Syrian readings are very much fewer. The smaller 
fragments we must pass over, with one exception: too few 
lines of W? (St Mark) survive to enable us to form a 
trustworthy conception of its text generally; butit includes 
a large Western element of a very curious type. 


210. The Codex Laudianus (E,) of Acts is interesting 
on more accounts than one. It was apparently the identi- 
cal Greek MS used by Bede. As it is Greeco-Latin in 
form, its text might be expected to be Western. A West- 
ern text it does contain, very distinctly such, though evi- 
dently later than that of D; but mixed on apparently 
equal terms, though in varying proportions, with a no less 
distinctly Alexandrian text: there are also Syrian read- 
ings, but they are fewer in number. P, is all but purely 
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Syrian in the Acts and 1 Peter, while in the other Epistles 
and the Apocalypse a similar base is variously mixed with 
another text predominantly but not exclusively Alexan- 
drian, often agreeing with A where A has readings of this 
class. The Pauline fragments M, and H, have mixed 
texts, that. of M, being of more ancient character and 
more interesting. The historical antecedents of B,, and 
indeed of all MSS of the Apocalypse, are still obscure. 


211. A few words must suffice here on Greek Cursives. 
By far the most free from Syrian readings is 61 of the 
Acts, which contains a very ancient text, often Alexan- 
drian, rarely Western, with a trifling Syrian element, pro- 
bably of late introduction. The cursive which comes 
nearest to 61 of Acts in antiquity of text, though at a long 
interval, is 33 of the Gospels; which has indeed a véry 
large Syrian element, but has also an unusual proportion 
of Pre-Syrian readings, chiefly Non-Western of both kinds 
though also Western: the same type of text runs through 

~ the whole MS, which is called 13 in the Acts and Catholic 
Epistles, and 17 in the Pauline Epistles. Most cursives 
of the Gospels which contain many ancient readings owe 
more to Western than to Alexandrian sources. Among 
these may be named four, 13, 69, 124, and 346, which 
have recently been shown by Professors Ferrar and T. 
K. Abbott to be variously descended from a single not 
very remote original, probably uncial: its Non-Syrian 
readings belong to very ancient types, but their proportion 
to the fundamentally Syrian text as a whole is not great. 
Nearly the same may be said of 1 and 209 of the Gospels, 
which contain a large common element of ancient origin, 
partly shared by 118, as also by 131. The most valuable 
cursive for the preservation of Western readings in the 
Gospels is 81,a St Petersburg MS called 2°* by Tischendorf 
as standing second in a list of documents collated by Muralt. 
It has a large ancient element, in great measure Western, 
and in St’ Mark its ancient readings are numerous enough 
to be of real importance. Another more than usually 
interesting text, somewhat of the same type but much 
more largely Syrian, is. that of lt 39, the British Museum 
Gospel Lectionary called y by its collator Dr Scrivener. 
In 157 of the Gospels we have the best example of the few 
cursives which more nearly resemble 33 in the composi- 
tion of their Pre-Syrian element, though not connected 
with 33 by any near affinity. 

212. The proportion of cursives of the Acts and 
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Catholic Epistles containing an appreciable amount of 
Pre-Syrian readings is much larger than in the Gospels or 
even in the Pauline Epistles, and the Alexandrian read- 
ings thus attested are greatly in excess of the Western, 
without taking into account 61 or 13. Fortunately how- 
ever Western texts are not altogether ill represented, 
though only by scattered readings, chiefly in 137, 180, and 
44, this last being a MS belonging to the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts (iii 37), for the loan of a collation of which 
we have to thank Dr Scrivener’s kindness; and to these 
MSS should be added 31 (the Leicester MS called 69 in 
the Gospels), which has many Non-Alexandrian Pre- 
Syrian readings of both kinds. The chief characteristics 
of the ancient elements in the cursive texts of St Paul are 
the extreme irregularity with which they appear in dif- 
ferent parts of his epistles, and the small proportion of 
Western readings to others. Certain corrections in the 
margin of 67 (66 of the Acts and Catholic Epistles) stand 
apart by their inclusion of a relatively large number of 
very ancient readings, which have no other cursive at- 
testation, some distinctively Western, others not so: these 
marginal readings must have been derived from a MS 
having a text nearly akin to that of the fragmentary MS 
called M,, though not from M, itself. Besides 17, men- 
tioned above, no other MSS of St Paul require special 
notice. Much ancient evidence is assuredly preserved in 
not a few cursive texts of the Apocalypse: but they have 
not as yet been traced with any clearness to their sources. 


C.. 213—219, Texts found im Versions 


213. Analogous phenomena of mixture to those ob- 
served in most Greek MSS recur in the later Versions 
and states of versions: but the want of adequate know- 
ledge of individual MSS of all versions except the Old 
Latin leaves much uncertain that will doubtless hereafter 
be cleared up. The African and European Latin, as has 
been already intimated, represent Western texts of dif- 
ferent antiquity: but most of the aberrant readings found 
in single MSS are probably due to independent mixture 
with other Greek texts. In the Italian and Vulgate re- 
visions mixture with Greek texts of various types played 
a large part: in the Italian Latin the Syrian contingent 
_ is especially conspicuous. We have already spoken of the 
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various forms of Latin mixture which are perceptible in 
‘Mixed Vulgate’ MSS (§ 114): it is likewise possible that 
some of their Non-Western readings may have come 
directly from Greek MSS. 


214. The textual character of the Old state of the 
national or Peshito Syriac version is to a certain extent 
ambiguous, as being known only through a solitary and 
imperfect MS. We cannot always distinguish original 
readings of the version, antecedent to the bulk of West- 
ern readings, from readings in no sense Western in- 
troduced into it by mixture in the later generations 
before our MS was written. In many cases however 
the discrimination is rendered morally certain by the 
grouping of documents: and at all events the widest 
examination of all classes of documents only confirms the 
general conclusions on the history of the Syriac version set 

‘ forth above (§ 118) as suggested by the prima facie rela- 
tions of early grouping. In its origin the version was at 
least predominantly Western of an early type, such few 
Alexandrian readings as occur having probably come in 
at a later though still early time. At the revision, whether 
independent or conforming to a Greek Syrian revision, 
changes having the Syrian characteristics already described 
were introduced into the fundamental text. The revised 
or Vulgate Syriac text differs from the final form of the 
Greek Syrian text chiefly in retaining many Non-Western 
readings (some few of them apparently Alexandrian) which 
afterwards gave way to Western or to new Ce | 
Syrian) readings. 


215. The Harklean Syriac, which the thorough recast- 
ing of diction constitutes rather a new version founded on 
the Vulgate Syriac than a revision of it in the ordinary 
sense, receives its predominant character from the multi- 
tudes of ordinary Antiochian readings introduced; but 
readings of more ancient Greek types hkewise make their 
appearance. Taken altogether, this is one of the most 
confused texts preserved: but it may be rendered more 
intelligible by fresh collations and better editing, even if 
they should fail to distinguish the work of Thomas of 
Harkel from that of his predecessor Polycarpus. It would 
not be surprising to find that Polycarpus simply converted 
the Vulgate Syriac into an exact imitation of the Greek 
Antiochian text, and that the more ancient readings were 
introduced by Thomas from the “three (v. 2. two) approved 
and accurate Greek copies in the Enaton of the great city 
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of Alexandria, in the holy monastery of the Enatonians”, 
with which he states that he carefully compared his pre- 
decessor’s version. In this case the readings noted in the 
margin might well be those which he did not see fit to 
adopt, but thought it best to place on record in a second- 
ary place. The Non-Antiochian readings in the text, with 
or without an asterisk, have the same general character as 
the marginal readings, and can mostly claim a very high 
antiquity: many of them are distinctively Western, and 
they include a large proportion of the peculiar Western 
variations and interpolations in the Acts. In the Catholic 
Epistles the readings of the Harklean Syriac have a more 
mixed character than in the other books. 


216. The Jerusalem Syriac Lectionary has an entirely 
different text, probably not altogether unaffected by the 
Syriac Vulgate, but more closely related to the Old Syriac. 
Mixture with one or more Greek texts containing elements 
of every great type, but especially the more ancient, has 
however given the whole a strikingly composite character. 
Variations occur to a certain extent between repetitions of 
the same passages in different parts of the Lectionary, and 
also between the several MSS in the few places where the 
new fragments contain the same portions with each other 
or with the principal MS. These differences are probably 
caused by mixture with late Greek MSS; which is indeed 
likely to have affected this Syriac text in all the extant 
copies: but for the most part the same peculiar text pre- 
sents itself throughout. 


217. The Egyptian versions are substantially true to 
their vzma facie character. The main body of both ver- 
sions is founded on a very ancient Non-Western text, 
sometimes affected by the Alexandrian corrections, some- 
times free from them. Neither of them however has 
escaped mixture. Syrian readings are rare, even in the 
printed editions, and it is probable that they belong only 
to a late and degenerate state of the versions: the varia- 
tion which Dr Lightfoot has found as to the presence or 
absence of some conspicuous interpolations, Syrian by 
either origin or adoption, in different Memphitic MSS, 
and the appearance of a series of them in the margins 
but not the text of the leading Oxford MS, suggest that 
this element may have been wholly wanting in the first 
few centuries. The Western influence is more deeply 
seated, but is probably of two kinds. The Memphitic no 
less than the Thebaic has Western readings, but they are 
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with comparatively few exceptions, readings much current 
in the fourth century, and possibly owe their place to com- 
paratively late mixture. The Thebaic on the other hand 
has a large proportion of distinctively Western readings of 
an older type. Whatever may be the real origin of the 
Ethiopic, it is on the one hand strongly Syrian, on the 
other in strong affinity with its Egyptian neighbours, and 
especially its nearer neighbour the Thebaic: both ancient 
Western and ancient Non-Western readings, Alexandrian 
and other, are conspicuous in its unsettled but certainly 
composite text. 

_ 218. The two solitary outlying versions bear marks of 
their late date, but not less of the valuable texts which 
were still current when they were made. The Armenian 
includes at least three large elements, Syrian, early West- 
ern, and early Non-Western, including some Alexandrian 
modifications. The coincidence of many of the Western 
readings in the Armenian with the Latin Vulgate, in con- 
junction with the real adulteration of the first printed 
edition from the Latin Vulgate, as mentioned above (§ 121), 
has brought this version under a vague suspicion of having 
been at some period subjected to Latinising corruption. 
The coincidences however with the Old Latin in peculiar 
readings against the Vulgate Latin are likewise numerous, 
and can only be explained by descent from a Greek West- 
ern original. The Gothic has very much the same com- 
bination as the Italian revision of the Old Latin, being 
largely Syrian and largely Western, with a small admuix- 
ture of ancient Non-Western readings. Whether the 
copies which furnished the Western element were obtained 
by Ulfilas in Europe or brought by his parents from 
Cappadocia, cannot be determined: in either case they 
were Greek, not Latin. 


219. It will be seen that, extensive and intricate as 
have been the results of mixture upon Versions, the broad 
historical relations of their texts correspond to the rela- 
tions found among other documentary authorities. The 
only readings, belonging to distinctive types, that can with 
any certainty claim the authority of either of the three 
great independent families of versions originating in the 
earliest period are either Western or Alexandrian. Ap- 
parent exceptions to this statement may be found in occa- 
sional Syrian readings, or what appear to be such, attested 
by the Old Syriac or the Memphitic: but the evident 
presence of a late or extraneous element in the solitary 
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MS of the one and in the printed editions, founded on 
late MSS, of the other, together with the prevailing charac- 
ter of both texts, renders it highly improbable that these 
exceptions existed in the versions in their earlier days. 
The Revised Syriac is the first version to betray clearly 
the existence of the Greek Syrian revision, exhibiting a 
large proportion of the characteristically Syrian new read- 
ings and combinations of old readings. Various Latin 
revised texts follow, with analogous but different combina- 
tions, two alone deriving a very large share of their com- 
plexion from the Syrian text. The Egyptian texts, and 
especially the Memphitic, likewise sooner or later became 
adulterated, as we have said, with extraneous elements; 
but at what dates is uncertain. The only versions, besides 
the Italian and Vulgate Latin, in which the completed 
Syrian text is clearly and widely represented are definitely 
known to be of the fourth or later centuries, that is, the 
Gothic, AZthiopic, Armenian, and Harklean Syriac: the 
date of the Jerusalem Syriac is unknown. 


D. 220—223. Texts found in Greek Fathers 


220. Enough has already been said (§§ 158—162) on 
the texts which can be recognised in the extant remains of 
the several Ante-Nicene Greek Fathers. A few supple- 
mentary remarks must however be inserted here on the 
peculiar nature of the textual evidence furnished by Greek 
works preserved, wholly or in great part, only in ancient 
translations. In the quotations found in these works the 
texts of Versions and Fathers are variously blended to- 
gether, so that their testimony needs to be examined with 
special care, while it is often too valuable to be neglected. 
Irenzeus furnishes the most prominent example. Of his 
great treatise against heresies, which is extant in a Latin 
translation, no Greek MS is known to exist. Epiphanius 
however, writing about 375, has transcribed into his own 
principal work the greater part of the first of the five 
books. Other Greek writers and compilers, from Euse- 
bius onwards, have preserved many short fragments, a few 
being likewise extant in a Syriac or Armenian dress. 
Secure knowledge of the character of the text of the New 
Testament used by Irenzeus himself can of course be ob- 
tained only from the Greek extracts and from such read- 
ings extant only in Latin as are distinctly fixed by the 
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context; and it is solely from these materials that we have 
described his text as definitely Western. In the use of 
the Greek extracts the age and other circumstances of the 
several sources from which they are derived have to be 
considered. The Greek transmission is independent of 
the Latin transmission, but not always purer. Greek cor- 
ruptions absent from the Latin version, due either to the 
use of degenerate MSS of Irenzeus by late writers or 
to degenerate transmission of the works of these writers 
themselves, can often be detected in the language of Ire- 
nzeus himself, and might therefore be anticipated in his 
quotations. But these individual ambiguities do not dis- 

-turb the general results. The passages subject to no 
reasonable doubt render it certain that the translator 
largely modified biblical quotations in conformity with an 
Old Latin text familiar to him, but perhaps unconsciously, 
certainly irregularly and very imperfectly. We thus learn 
what antecedents to the Latin readings we have to take 
into account as possible where the Greek has perished, 
aided by the fact that passages quoted several times 
exhibit a text sometimes identical, sometimes modified in 
various degrees. Occasionally, with the help afforded by 
the other Old Latin evidence, we can arrive at moral 
certainty that the translator has faithfully reproduced 
his author’s reading: but more commonly the two alter- 
natives have to be regarded as equally possible. Both 
texts are Western; and the evidence is valuable, whether 
it be that of Irenzeus or virtually of a fresh Old Latin 
MS, though in the former case it is much more valuable. 
Were indeed Massuet’s commonly accepted theory true, 
that the Latin version of Irenzeus was used by Tertullian, 
the biblical text followed by the translator would take pre- 
cedence of all other Old Latin texts in age. We are 
convinced however, not only by the internal character of 
this biblical text but by comparison of all the passages of 
Irenzeus borrowed in substance by Tertullian, that the 
Greek text alone of Irenzeus was known to him, and that 
the true date of the translation is the fourth century. The 
inferior limit is fixed by the quotations made from it by 
Augustine about 421. 


221. Several important works of Origen are likewise, 
wholly or in part, extant only in Latin, and need similar 
allowance for two alternatives in the employment of their 
evidence as to biblical texts. Caution is especially needed 
where Rufinus is the translator, as in the early treatise 
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De Principits, the commentaries on Canticles and Romans, 
and the Homilies on several early books of the Old Tes- 
tament and on three Psalms: for his well known licence in 
manipulating Origen’s own language undoubtedly extended 
to the quotations; and at least in the commentaries the 
depravation of text has apparently been increased by the 
condensation of the voluminous original. Yet even here 
numerous readings can be determined with certainty as 
Origen’s. More reliance can be placed, though still with 
some reserve, on Jerome’s translations, that is, those of 
the Homilies on St Luke, (Isaiah ?), Jeremiah (mostly also 
extant in Greek), and Ezekiel, and of two on Canticles. For 
part of the commentary on St Matthew we have an inter- 
esting anonymous translation, the portion for xvil 34— 
xxvli 66 being preserved in no other shape. For xvi 13— 
xxii 33 it overlaps an extant section of the Greek text; 
and comparison suggests that they are both independent 
condensations of a fuller original, so that neither can be 
safely neglected, though the Latin has the disadvantages 
of Old Latin modification as well as greater brevity. It 
has however occasionally preserved matter omitted al- 
together by the Greek abbreviator. Other Greek patristic 
writings extant in Latin may be passed over. 


222. The Syriac MSS brought to England within the 
present century have contributed some valuable patristic 
texts. The Zheophania of Eusebius, edited and translated 
by Dr Lee, presents phenomena analogous to those of the 
Latin Irenzeus. Some of the readings are undoubtedly 
of Old Syriac parentage, and introduced by the translator ; 
others as certainly belong to Eusebius; and many may 
have either origin. Moreover the predominant colour of 
both texts is Western, though the influence of a Non- 
Western text over Eusebius is also perceptible. The help 
of Greek fragments is available both here and in the other 
Syriac patristic translation most useful to the textual 
critic, that of a large part of the younger Cyril’s Homilies 
on St Luke, edited and translated by Dr Payne Smith. In 
this instance the disturbing element is the Vulgate Syriac: 
but the great bulk of the text of the biblical quotations is 
unaffected by it, and takes high rank as a documentary 


authority for a Non-Western Pre-Syrian text of the verses 
which it covers. 


223. Respecting Post-Nicene Greek patristic writings 
generally it will suffice here to refer to what has been said 
already (§ 193) on the extremely mixed character of their 
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texts, shewing a growing preponderance of Syrian read- 
ings even where the text of Antioch was not adopted almost 
or altogether without modification. With the works of Cyril 
of Alexandria may be named an obscure exposition of faith 
(Kara pépos miotis), formerly called a work of Gregory of 
Neoczesarea (Cent. III), and now attributed with much pro- 
bability to Apollinaris, which has a remarkable Pre-Syrian 
and chiefly Non-Western text. A more than average pro- 
portion of similar elements presents itself in the quotations 
of Epiphanius; and even so late a writer as John of 
Damascus (Cent. VIII) makes considerable use of an 
ancient text. 


SECTION V. IDENTIFICATION AND ESTIMATION OF READ- 
INGS AS BELONGING TO THE CHIEF ANCIENT TEXTS 


224—243 
A. 224. Nature of the process of tdentification 


224. ‘The constituent elements of each principal 
extant document, so far as they have been contributed 
by the several great ancient types of text, having thus 
been approximately determined, we are now in a posi- 
tion to determine by their aid the ancient distribution of 
a. much larger number of separate readings than was 
possible when only the comparatively unmixed repre- 
sentatives of each type were taken into account. Here 
then at last genealogical evidence becomes extensively 
applicable to use in the discrimination of false readings 
from true. As each variation comes before us with its 
two or more variants, each attested by a group of docu- 
ments, we are now enabled in a large proportion of 
cases to assign at once each variant to one of the ancient 
texts on the strength of the grouping of documents which 
makes up its attestation, and thereby to obtain (to say 
the least) a presumption of the highest value as to its 
genuineness or spuriousness. 
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B. 225, 226. Jdentification and rejection of Syrian 
readings 


225. ‘The first point to decide with respect to each 
reading is whether it is Pre-Syrian or not. If it is 
attested by the bulk of the later Greek MSS, but not 
by any of the uncials NBCDLPQRTZ (A in St Mark) 
= (also 33) in the Gospels (the smaller fragments we pass 
over here), NABCDE, (also 13 61) in Acts, SABC (also 
13) in the Catholic Epistles, or SABCD,G, (also 17 
67**) in the Pauline Epistles, and not by any Latin 
authority (except the latest forms of Old Latin), the Old 
or the Jerusalem Syriac, or either Egyptian version, 
and not by any certain quotation of a Father earlier 
than 250, there is the strongest possible presumption 
that it is distinctively Syrian, and therefore, on the 
grounds already explained (§ 158), to be rejected at once 
as proved to have a relatively late origin. It is true 
that many documents not included in these privileged 
lists contain Pre-Syrian elements; but only in such small 
proportion that the chance of a Pre-Syrian reading find- 
ing attestation in these late relics of vanishing or vanished 
texts, and none in the extant documents wholly or mainly 
of Pre-Syrian ancestry, is infinitesimal; and, when this 
hypothetical possibility is set against the vera causa 
supplied by the Syrian revision, becomes yet more 
shadowy. The special need of strictly limiting early 
patristic authority for the present purpose to what is 
‘certain’ will be explained further on. 

226. The Syrian or Post-Syrian origin of a reading 
is not much less certain if one or two of the above 
Greek MSS, as CLPQR 33 in the Gospels, AC[E,] 13 in 
the Acts and Catholic Epistles, and AC 17 in the Pauline 
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Epistles, are found on the side of the later MSS, or even 
if similar testimony is fvima facze borne by such a version 
as the Memphitic, the MSS of which have not yet been 
subjected to a critical sifting. It would be useless to at- 
tempt to lay down absolute rules of discrimination; the 
essential prerequisites for striking the balance are famili- 
arity with the documents, and a habit of observing their 
various groupings: but the fundamental materials of 
judgement must be such facts and combination of facts, 
slightly sketched in the preceding pages, as are implied 
in the rough arrangement of documents just given. The 
doubt that must sometimes remain is not often whether 
a given reading is Syrian, but whether it is distinctively 
Syrian, that is, whether it originated with the Syrian - 
revision, or was an older reading, of whatever type, 
adopted by the Syrian revisers.. In the final decision, 
as will be seen, this doubt is very rarely of practical 
moment. 3 


C. 227—232. Ldentification of Western and of Alex- 
andrian readings 


227. Distinctively Syrian and Post-Syrian readings 
being set aside, there remain only such readings as the 
nature of their documentary attestations marks out, often 
with certainty, often with high probability, as older than 
250. Such readings may with substantial truth be 
called ‘ Ante-Nicene’; but the term ‘ Pre-Syrian’*, if less 
familiar, is not less convenient, and certainly more 
correct. ‘The account which we have already given of 
the early history of the text must have dispelled any 
anticipation that textual criticism, in reaching back to 
the middle of the third century, would have nearly ful- 
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filled its task. In truth not only the harder but the 
larger part remains. We have to begin with simply 
endeavouring to range under the three principal types 
or lines of text all readings evidently worthy of attention 
as possibly right, at the same time making full use of 
the instruction to be gained by observing the attestations 
of all Pre-Syrian readings whatever, whether they have 
any appearance of being possibly right or not. Of the 
variations in which the endeavour is baffled we shail — 
speak presently. Multitudes of variations present no 
difficulty at all, and as many need only a little consider- 
ation to interpret them. 

228. Such Western readings as have acquired no 
accessory attestation by adoption into the Syrian or other 
mixed texts catch the eye at once in books or parts of 
books in which we have one or more Greek MSS with a 
tolerably unmixed Western text and in which Old Latin 
evidence is not wanting. In the Gospels such readings 
are attested by D, the chief Old Latin MSS and Fathers, 
the Old Syriac, and the Greek Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
those of Alexandria partially excepted. They are not 
materially less conspicuous if in the Gospels they are 
likewise supported by a stray uncial as & or X or I, 
or by a few cursives, as 81 (especially), or x and its 
kindred, 13 and its kindred, 22, 28, 157, &c., or by the 
Latin or Syriac Vulgate (indeed any Syrian text), or the 
Thebaic, Ethiopic, Armenian, or Gothic. In Acts D 
and the Old Latin fragments and Fathers, with the Greek 
patristic evidence as above, are the primary attestation: 
N, E., 31, 44, 61, 137, 180, &c., or any of the above ver- 
sions except the Gothic, especially the Harklean Syriac 
- or Thebaic, may be the secondary; the numerous quota- 
tions by Irenzeus taking a prominent place. - In the 
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Pauline Epistles the primary documents are D,G, (E, 
and F, need no further mention), the Old Latin frag- 
ments and Fathers, and Greek patristic quotations as 
above: in the second place may stand & or B, 31, 37, 
46, 80, 137, 221, &c., or any of the above versions, the 
Gothic in particular. The secondary documents here 
named are only those whose sporadic attestation of 

Western readings not afterwards Syrian is most frequent: 
' from readings of this class few if any uncials having a 
large Pre-Syrian element are entirely free. 

229. The analogous Alexandrian readings need more 
attention to detect them. Since it has so happened that 
every MS containing an approximately unmixed Alex- 
andrian text has perished, the Alexandrian readings can 
have no strictly primary attestation among extant docu- 
ments, and are therefore known only through documents 
containing large other elements. In the Gospels they 
are chiefly marked by the combination NCLX 33, and 
also Z in St Matthew, A in St Mark, 2 and sometimes 
R in St Luke, with one or both of the Egyptian versions, 
and sometimes another version or two, especially the 
Armenian or the Vulgate or another revised Latin text; 
and of course Alexandrian Fathers. ‘The least incon- 
_ stant members of this group are CL and the Memphitic. 
In the Acts the chief representatives are NACE, 13, 61, 
and other cursives, as 27 29 36 40 68 69 102 I10 112; 
and the same in the Catholic Epistles, with the loss of 
E, and 61, and the partial accession of P,; and in the 
Pauline, Epistles SACP, 5° 6.17 23 39° 47.73 137 S&c.; 
with the same versions, so far as they are extant, and 
Fathers as in the Gospels. As however all these docu- 
ments abound in neutral readings, and most of them in 
Western readings, the identification of Alexandrian 
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readings can be effected only by careful observation and 
comparison of contrasted groupings in successive varia- 
tions. The process is a delicate one, and eannot be 
reduced to rule: but, though many cases must remain 
doubtful, we believe that the identification can usually 
be made with safety. 

230. In each of the two classes of variations just 
noticed the array opposed to the group representing 
the aberrant text, that is, the Western or the Alexandrian 
text, as the case may be, owes much of its apparent 
variety, and more of its apparent numbers, to the presence 
of the irrelevant Syrian contingent. Two other classes of 
variations, differing from these in nothing but in the 
transposition of the habitually Syrian documents to the 
aberrant side, must evidently be interpreted in precisely 
the same way. Readings having only characteristic 
Western and characteristic Syrian attestation must have 
belonged to the Western text: readings having only 
characteristic Alexandrian and characteristic Syrian at- 
testation must have belonged to the Alexandrian text. 

231. On the other hand the rival readings cannot 
be exactly described except in negative terms. Against 
a Western stands a Non-Western Pre-Syrian reading: 
against an Alexandrian stands a Non-Alexandrian Pre- 
Syrian reading. The attestation of these readings is 
simply residual; that is, each of them must have been 
the reading of all extant Pre-Syrian texts, whatever they 
may be, except the Western in the one case, the Alex- 
andrian in the other. It follows that, unless reason has. 
been found for believing that all attestation of texts 
neither Western nor Alexandrian has perished, it must 
be presumed that the rival reading to a Western reading 
is not exclusively Alexandrian, and that the rival 
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reading to an Alexandrian reading is not exclusively 
Western. 

- 232. «A large proportion of variations still remains 
in which the assignation of the readings to different types 
of ancient text is in various degrees difficult or uncertain. 
The difficulty arises chiefly from two causes, the mixed 
composition of some of the principal extant documents, 
especially Greek uncials, and the not infrequent opposi- 
tion of documents habitually agreeing as witnesses for 
one of the aberrant types, resulting in apparent cross 
distribution. Owing to the former cause Western 
readings, for instance, which were saved from the ex- 
tinction which befel their parent texts in the Greek East 
in the fourth century by their reception into eclectic 
texts of that period, must naturally be often found at- 
tested by documents lying outside the properly Western 
group. Almost all our better uncials occur singly in 
their turn as supporters of very distinctly Western read- 
ings, and therefore it would be surprising if two or three 
of them were never to hold the same position together ; 
so that a reading which two or three of them concur in 
supporting may quite possibly have had a Western origin. 
But where there is no clear inequality of number and 
also of predominant character in the attestation which 
documents of this kind give to the two rival readings of a 
variation, it may be difficult or impossible to say whether 
the opposition is between a Western and a Non-Western, or 
between a Non-Alexandrian and an Alexandrian reading. 
‘The cases of apparent cross distribution, of which the Old 
Latin evidence furnishes the most conspicuous examples, 
are of course equally due to mixture, and especially to 
the mixture produced by revision of versions after Greek 
MSS. Latin MSS known to contain revised texts may 
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naturally be taken to follow a Non-Western source where 
they stand in opposition to MSS of purer Old Latin 
pedigree; and in many similar instances a complete 
survey of the documentary evidence suffices to bring to 
light the essential features of the grouping in spite of 
partial confusion. But among these cases likewise there 
remain ambiguities which can be cleared up only by 
other kinds of evidence, or which cannot be cleared up 
at all. 


D. 233-235. Jdentification of neutral readings 


233. Besides all the various classes of binary varia- 
tions examined in the preceding paragraphs, and besides 
those ternary variations in which the third variant is dis- 
tinctively Syrian, there are, as we have already seen 
(§ 184), many other ternary variations in which one read- 
ing has a characteristic Western attestation, another has 
a characteristic Alexandrian attestation, the Syrian evi- 
dence being in support of either the first or the second, 
while the third is attested by documents ascertained to 
be of wholly or chiefly Pre-Syrian origin: in other words, 
both the principal aberrant texts stand clearly side by 
side, each clearly distinguished from a third text. Such 
third reading may doubtless be, and often manifestly is, 
nothing but a secondary modification of one of the other 
readings; for, as has been already intimated, it is not 
unusual to find together less and more developed West- 
ern readings, or less and more developed Alexandrian 
readings, or both together: nor are mixtures of the two 
lines unknown. But there are many other third readings 
which cannot without great difficulty be assigned on 
either external or internal grounds to such an origin, and 
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which must stand on at least an equal rank with the 
other two, as having to all appearance an independent 
ancestry. 

234. If thena Pre-Syrian text exists which is néutral, 
that is, neither Western nor Alexandrian, the pheno- 
mena of attestation provide two resources for learning 
in what documents we may expect to find such a text 
preserved, comparison of the two fundamental types of 
binary variations, and direct inspection of the ternary 
or yet more complex variations last mentioned. In 
order to avoid needless repetition, the information thus 
obtained has been to a certain extent employed already 
in the account of the constituent elements of different 
documents (§§ 199—223): but, strictly speaking, it is 
only at the present stage of the investigation that the 
large body of evidence supplied by the binary variations 
becomes available. By comparison of binary variations 
we find what documents recur oftenest in the attestations 
of Non-Western and the attestations of Non-Alexandrian 
readings, taken together; in other words, what docu- 
ments are oftenest found joining others in opposition 
to either of the aberrant texts singly. By inspection 
of ternary variations we find what documents oftenest 
stand out in clear detachment from all others by patent 
opposition to a Western and an Alexandrian text simul- 
taneously. 

235. As might be expected, the results of both 
“processes are accordant as to the documents which they 
designate as most free at once from Western and from 
Alexandrian peculiarities. We learn first that, notwith- 
standing the lateness of our earliest Greek MSS as com- 
pared with some of the versions, and the high absolute 
antiquity of the fundamental texts which the older ver- . 
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sions represent, the constituent texts of our better Greek 
MSS must be in the main of at least equal antiquity, and 
that the best of them are, even as they stand, more free 
from Western and Alexandrian peculiarities than any 
version in its present state. We learn next that B very 
far exceeds all other documents in neutrality of text as 
measured by the above tests, being in fact always or 
nearly always neutral, with the exception of the Western 
element already mentioned (§ 204) as virtually confined 
to the Pauline Epistles. At a long interval after B, but 
hardly a less interval before all other MSS, stands ®. 
Then come, approximately in the following order, smaller 
fragments being neglected, T of St Luke and St John, 
= of St Luke, L, 33, A (in St Mark), C, Z of St Matthew, 
Reef St, Euke; QO, and.P.\) Itemaybe said: im general 
terms that those documents, B and & excepted, which 
have most Alexandrian readings have usually also most 
neutral readings. Thus among versions by far the largest 
amount of attestation comes from the Memphitic and 
Thebaic; but much also from the Old and the Jerusalem 
Syriac, and from the African Latin ; and more or less from 
every version. After the Gospels the number of docu- 
ments shrinks greatly; but there is no marked change in 
the rélations of the leading uncials to the neutral text, 
except that A now stands throughout near C. In Acts 
6x comes not far below &, 13 being also prominent, 
though in a much less degree, here and in the Catholic 
Epistles. ‘The considerable Pre-Syrian element already 
noticed (§ 212) as distinguishing a proportionally large 
number of cursives in this group of books includes many 
neutral readings: for examples of these cursives it will 
suffice to refer to the two lists given above (§§ 228, 229), 
which include the more important MSS. In some of the 
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Catholic Epistles, as also in the subsequent books, an 
appreciable but varying element of the text of P, has the 
same character. For the Pauline Epistles there is little 
that can be definitely added to SBAC except 17 and P,: 
the best marked neutral readings are due to the second 
hand of 67. 


E. 236—239.  Suspiciousness of Western and of 
Alexandrian readings 


236. Nearly all that has been said in the preceding 
pages respecting the documentary attestation of the three 
leading types of Pre-Syrian text remains equally true 
whatever be the historical relation of these types to each 
other. On the other hand, it was necessary at an earlier 
stage (§§ 173 ff., 183), in describing the characteristics 
of the Western and Alexandrian texts, to state at once 
the general conclusions on this head to which we are 
irresistibly led by Internal Evidence of Texts, alike on 
that more restricted study of Western and Alexandrian 
readings which is limited to variations in which their 
characteristic attestation is least disguised by extraneous 
evidence, and on the more comprehensive study of all 
readings that can be ultimately recognised as Western 
or Alexandrian. In a vast majority of instances the 
result is identical: in binary variations the Non-Western 
reading approves itself more original than the Western, 
the Non-Alexandrian than the Alexandrian: in ternary 
variations the neutral reading, if supported by such docu- 
ments as stand most frequently on the Non-Western and 
Non-Alexandrian sides in binary variations, approves 
itself more original than the Western and also more 
original than the Alexandrian. ‘The Western and Alex- 
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andrian texts as wholes are therefore in the strictest 
sense, as we have called them partly by anticipation, 
aberrant texts. 

237. It does not follow however that none of their 
distinctive readings are original. If it could be shown 
with reasonable certainty that the three lines diverged 
simultaneously from the apostolic autographs, or from a 
common original derived almost immediately from the 
autographs, the chance that one line alone has preserved 
true readings where the two others agree, that is, that 
two transcribers have independently made the same 
changes, would be infinitesimal (see § 75), except as 
regards changes of a very obvious and tempting kind. 
No such presupposition is however imposed by the 
actual evidence: we have no right to affirm that the two 
great divergences were simultaneous, not successive. Both 
are indeed of such extreme antiquity that a strong pre- 
sumption must always lie against an exclusively Western 
or exclusively Alexandrian reading; since, apart from 
accidental coincidence, its genuineness would presup- 
pose as a necessary condition, not only that the two 
divergences were not simultaneous, but that the rival 
reading came into existence either at the first divergence 
or between the first and the second. 

238. Of the unfavourable presumptions arising out of 
the internal character of distinctive Western and distinc- 
tive Alexandrian readings generally we have said enough 
already (S$ 170 ff., 181 ff.). A certain number might on 
purely internal grounds be received or rejected with 
equally or almost equally good reason: it is however, 
we believe, quite safe to dismiss them along with their 
much more numerous associates that are condemned by 
individual internal evidence no less than by the pre- 
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vailing character of the text to which they belong: it 
may be added that they are seldom intrinsically of 
much interest. Others remain which by strong in- 
ternal probability of some kind plead against summary 
rejection. ‘The plea can never with prudence be set 
entirely aside: but the number of such readings which 
eventually make good a claim.to a possible place in 
the apostolic text is, in our judgement, exceedingly 
small. | 

239. ‘There are indeed some Western readings in 
the Gospels, and perhaps in the Acts, which cannot be 
explained by accidental error of transcription, or by any 
of the ordinary causes of textual corruption, such as 
paraphrase, or assimilation to other passages of the 
New or Old Testament; and in such cases an incau- 
tious student may be easily tempted by the freshness of 
the matter to assume that it must have come from the 
hand of the writer of the book before him. The assump- 
tion would be legitimate enough were the Western texts 
of late origin: but it loses all its force when we re- 
member (see § 173) that in the second century oral 
traditions of the apostolic age were still alive; that at 
least one written Gospel closely related to one or more of 
the four primary Gospels, together with various forms of 
legendary Christian literature concerning our Lord and 
the Apostles, was then current in some churches; and 
that neither definition of the Canon of the New Testa- 
ment nor veneration for the letter as distinguished from 
the substance of its sacred records had advanced far 
enough to forbid what might well seem their temperate 
enrichment from such sources as these. ‘Transcriptional 
probability is likewise of no little weight here: the ab- 
sence of Western readings of this kind from the. Non- 
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Western texts is inexplicable on the supposition that they 
formed part of the apostolic text. 


F. 240—242. Lxceptional Western non-interpolations 


240. On the other hand there remain, as has been 
before intimated (§ 170), a few other Western readings 
of similar form, which we cannot doubt to be genuine 
in spite of the exclusively Western character of their 
attestation. They are all omissions, or, to speak 
more correctly, non-interpolations, of various length: 
that is to say, the original record has here, to the 
best of our belief, suffered interpolation in all the extant 
Non-Western texts. The almost universal tendency of 
transcribers to make their text as full as possible, and to 
eschew omissions, is amply exemplified in the New Tes- 
tament. Omissions of genuine words and clauses in the 
Alexandrian and Syrian texts are very rare, and always 
easy to explain. In the Western text, with which we 
are here concerned, they are bolder and more numerous, 
but still almost always capable of being traced to a 
_. desire of giving a clearer and more vigorous presentation 
of the sense. But hardly any of the omissions now in 
question can be so explained, none in a satisfactory 
manner. On the other hand the doubtful words are 
superfluous, and in some cases intrinsically suspicious, 
to say the least; while the motive for their insertion 
is usually obvious. With a single peculiar exception . 
(Matt. xxvii 49), in which the extraneous words are 
omitted by the Syrian as well as by the Western text, 
the Western non-interpolations are confined to the last 
three chapters of St Luke. In various parts of the 
Gospels other Western omissions are to be found, which 
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it would be rash to condemn absolutely, the attestations 
being precisely similar to those of the non-interpolations 
which we accept, and the internal evidence, intrinsic and 
transcriptional, being open to some doubt; in other 
words, an intermediate class of Western omissions that 
may perhaps be non-interpolations must be admitted. 
Examples will be found in Matt. (vi 15, 25;) ix 343 (xill 
39:) xxl 44 ;°(xxill 26;)° Mark 11°22) \(x2:) "xiv 39; uke 
V'20; X41 f.; X1110, 21, 395 XxIl 62,(xxiv 93) Joumeunae, 
iv 9. With the difficult question of notation here in- 
volved we are not for the moment concerned: it is 
enough here to repeat that we find ourselves wholly 
unable to believe some of the clauses and sentences 
omitted by Western documents to be genuine, while in 
other not obviously dissimilar cases our judgement re- 
mains suspended. 

241. These exceptional instances of the preservation 
of the original text in exclusively Western readings are 
likely to have had an exceptional origin. They are easily 
reconciled with the other phenomena if we suppose, first, 
that the text which became fixed at Alexandria, and 
in due time was partially adulterated by Alexandrian 
corruptions, was an offshoot from the text which we 
have called the neutral text, and which had parted 
company from the earliest special ancestry of the Western 
text at a yet earlier date; and secondly, that the inter- 
polations which give rise to the appearance of Western 
omissions took place in the interval, if not at the actual 
divergence, and thus stand in all Non-Western texts, 
whether derived through Alexandria or not. These inter- 
polations are for the most part quite unlike Alexandrian 
interpolations, and have much more of a ‘Western’ 
character; so that the hypothesis which might at first 
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sight suggest itself, of their having originated at Alex- 
andria, and thence spread by mixture to Non-Western 
texts elsewhere, is set aside by internal evidence. as well 
as by the want of other corroborative instances. The 
purely documentary phenomena are compatible with the 
supposition that the Western and the Non-Western texts 
started respectively from a first and a second edition of 
the Gospels, both conceivably. apostolic: but internally 
none of the Non-Western interpolations certainly justify 
this claim to a true though a secondary kind of originality, 
and some of them, it is not too much to say, shew a 
misunderstanding which renders it impossible to assign 
to them any worthier origin than to ordinary Western 
interpolations. 

242. Nothing analogous to the Western non-inter- 
polations presents itself among distinctively Alexandrian 
readings of any form, omissions, additions, or substitu- 
tions. Now and then, though fortunately but rarely, the 
attestation of what seems to be an Alexandrian reading, 
unusually well attested, approaches too near the attestation 
of some neutral readings to exclude doubt as to the true 
origin, while internal evidence is likewise indecisive. 
But this occasional ambiguity of external evidence is 
not to be confounded with incongruities of internal 
character in readings of clearly defined external type. 
No variations are known to us in which a distinctively 
Alexandrian reading, indubitably such,. approves itself 
as genuine against Western and neutral texts combined, 
or even against the neutral text alone. Of the numerous 
variations which at first sight appear to involve conflicts 
between the neutral text and the Western and Alexan- 
drian texts combined it will be more opportune to speak 


further on. 
14 
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G. 243. Lecapitulation of genealogical evidence proper 


243. To sum up what has been said on the results 
of genealogical evidence proper, as affecting the text of 
the New Testament, we regard the following propositions 
as absolutely certain. (I) The great ancient texts did 
actually exist as we have described them in Sections II 
and III. The main line of neutral and comparatively 
pure text was from an early time surrounded and over- 
shadowed by two powerful lines containing much aber- 
ration, the ‘Western’ being by far the most licentious 
and the most widely spread, and the Alexandrian being 
formed by skilful but mostly petty corrections which left 
the neutral text untouched, at all events in the Gospels 
and Pauline Epistles, except in a very small proportion of 
its words. Late in the third century, or soon after, MSS 
came to be written in which the three main texts were 
mixed in various proportions, and the process went for- 
ward on a large scale in the following century, when all 
the unmixed texts began to die out. The Western, 
hitherto the most influential of all texts, now disappeared 
rapidly, lingering however, it would seem, in the West. 
One of the mixed texts was formed in Syria with 
care and contrivance, modifying as well as combining 
the earlier texts, and by the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury was established ‘in influence. For some centuries 
after the fourth there was in the East a joint currency 
of the Syrian and other texts, nearly all mixed, but at 
last the Syrian text, the text of Constantinople, almost 
wholly displaced the rest. (II) In the Gospels and 
Pauline Epistles, and to a less extent in the Acts, all 
the four principal forms of text are fairly represented in 
extant documents; in other books the representation of 
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one or more of the texts is seriously incomplete or 
doubtful. (III) The extant documents contain no read- 
ings (unless the peculiar Western non-interpolations 
noticed above are counted as exceptions), which suggest 
the existence of important textual events unknown to 
us, a knowledge of which could materially alter the 
interpretation of evidence as determined by the above 
history. (IV) In a large proportion of variations the 
assignation of the several readings to the several ancient 
texts by means of extant documents is clear and certain, 
and thus affords a sure clue to the original reading. 
(V) In many other ancient variations the distribution of 
documentary evidence must as a matter of fact be due 
to ancient distribution among the several texts, with or 
without subsequent mixture, although the extant docu- 
mentary evidence is too scanty or too confused to allow 
confident decision between two or more possible views 
of the historical antecedents of the several readings. 
This last proposition implies that we have to do with 
many variations in which the tests supplied by the 
general history of the text of the New Testament are 
not available for direct use, and other critical resources 
are needed. ‘To these we must presently turn. 


SECTION VI. REVIEW OF PREVIOUS CRITICISM WITH KE- 
FERENCE TO ANCIENT TEXTS 


244—255 
A. 244—246. Foundation of historical criticism by 
Mill, Bentley, and Bengel 


244. Before however we pass from the great ancient 
texts, it will be right to interpose a few words of comment 
on previous criticism dealing with the same subject. Al- 
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though the series of editions which can be said to ap- 
proximate to a true text of the New Testament begins - 
in 1831, the preliminary studies of the eighteenth century, 
unduly neglected since the earlier part. of the present 
century, form the necessary introduction to all secure pro- 
gress hereafter. It will be sufficient to mark the most 
salient points in the progress of criticism. 

245. Mill led the way in 1707 not only by his ample 
collection of documentary evidence.but by his comprehen- 
sive examination of individual documents, seldom rising 
above the wilderness of multitudinous details, yet full of 
sagacious observations. He incidentally noticed the value 
of the concurrence of Latin evidence with A, the most 
conspicuous and the only complete representative of an 
ancient Non-Western Greek text then sufficiently known; 
and this glimpse of genealogical method was not lost upon 
Bentley, who with clear and deliberate purpose made 
Greek and Latin consent the guiding principle of his own 
project for a restoration of the text. The actual project 
fell to the ground until it was revived and carried out in 
Lachmann’s edition of 1831, the starting point of the later 
period; in which however it assumed a somewhat different 
shape through the substitution of the Old Latin for the 

_ Vulgate Latin, and the ranging of the Greek Western 
uncials on the Latin or, as it was more properly called, 
the ‘Western’ side. But the principle itself was received 
at once into fruitful soil, and contributed more than any 
other antecedent to the criticism of the intervening period. 


246. How deeply the value of the principle, as set 
forth in Bentley’s Proposals of 1720, impressed Bengel, 
although he accepted it only in part, is evident from many 
pages of his Introduction of 1734. Bengel himself pointed 
out the deceptiveness of numerical superiority detached 
from variety of origin, prepared for sifting the confused 
mass of Greek MSS by casting upon it, as he said, the 
Versions and Fathers as an additional heap, and en- 
deavoured to classify the documents known to him accord- 
ing to their presumed derivation from ancient texts. He 
divided them into two great ‘nations’ or ‘families’, the 
‘Asiatic’ and the ‘African’, answering roughly to what we 
have called Syrian and Pre-Syrian ; and further, less dis- 
tinctly, subdivided the latter into two subordinate ‘nations’ 
or ‘families’, represented typically by A and by the Old 
Latin. At the same time he laid great stress on internal 
evidence, in this as in other respects making large use of 
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materials scattered through Mill’s notes; and it is chiefly 
to his earnest if somewhat crude advocacy that Transcrip- 
tional Probabilities under the name of ‘the harder reading’ 
owe their subsequent full recognition. 


B. 247—249. Development of historical criticism by 
Griesbach, in contrast with Hug’s theory of recensions 


247. Bengel was succeeded in Germany by Semler, 
and under his influence by a group of acute and diligent 
textual critics, stimulated to fresh researches both by 
Bengel’s writings and by the rich accession of new materials 
from Wetstein’s edition of 1751-2, and from the various 
explorations and collations which were vigorously carried 
on in the later years of the century. What Bengel had 
sketched tentatively was verified and worked out with 
admirable patience, sagacity, and candour by Griesbach, 
who was equally great in independent investigation and in 
his power of estimating the results arrived at by others. 
Bengel’s ‘Asiatic’ text he called ‘Constantinopolitan’: the 
two more ancient texts, which he clearly defined, he called 
‘Western’ and ‘Alexandrian’. Unfortunately he often fol- 
lowed Semler in designating the ancient texts by the term 
‘recension’, and thus gave occasion to a not yet extinct 
confusion between his historical analysis of the text of 
existing documents and the conjectural theory of his con- 
temporary Hug, a biblical scholar of considerable merit, 
but wanting in sobriety of judgement. 

248. Hug started from what was in itself on the whole 
a true conception of the Western text and its manifold 
licence. He called it the xown éxdoors, or ‘Vulgate Edition’, 
taking the name from the text of the LXX as it was in its 
confusion before the reform attempted by Origen in his 
Hexapla. But further he conjectured that the disorderly 
state of this popular text led to its being formally revised 
in three different lands, the product of each revision being 
a ‘recension’ in the strict sense of the word. The alleged 
evidence consists in two well known passages of Jerome. 
In the first he speaks of the diversity of copies of the LXX 
in different regions; Alexandria and Egypt appeal, he 
says, to the authority of Hesychius; Constantinople and 
Antioch approve of the copies of Lucian the Martyr; the 
intermediate provinces read the Palestinian volumes, 
wrought out by Origen and published by Eusebius and 
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Pamphilus; and the whole world is set at discord by this 
threefold difference. In the second passage, already cited 
(§ 190), he is stating vaguely to what Greek sources he pro- 
poses to have recourse in correcting the Latin Gospels. 
‘I pass by”, he says, “those volumes which bear the 
names of Lucianus and Hesychius, and are upheld by the 
perverse contentiousness of a few men”: he adds in ob- 
scure language that ‘they had neither been allowed to 
make corrections (eendare) after the Seventy in the Old 
Testament, nor profited by making corrections in the New 
Testament’. The latter quotation, enigmatic as it is, dis- 
tinctly implies the existence of copies of the New Testa- 
ment or the Gospels bearing in some way the names of Lu- 
cianus and Hesychius, and supposed to have in some way 
undergone correction; and likewise associates the same 
names with some analogous treatment of the LXX. As 
they appear in company with Origen’s name in a similar 
connexion in the first quotation, Hug supposed that Hesy- 
chius had made a recension of both Testaments for Alex- 
andria, Lucianus for Antioch, and Origen for Palestine. 
He had next to discover descendants of the supposed 
recensions in existing groups of documents, and had no 
difficulty in assigning the Constantinopolitan text to Lu- 
cianus: but since Hesychius plausibly claimed the ‘Alex- 
andrian’ text, he could find no better representation of 
Origen’s supposed work than an ill defined and for the 
most part obscure assemblage headed by AKM. 


249. Origen’s quotations prove conclusively that no 
such text as these documents present can ever have pro- 
ceeded from him: and it is hardly less certain, as Griesbach 
shewed by the implicit testimony of various passages, that 
he never made anything like a recension of the New Testa- 
ment. It does not follow that the same can be said of 
Lucianus and Hesychius. As we have already observed 
(§§ 185, 190), the Syrian text must have been due to a re- 
vision which was in fact a recension, and which may with 
fair probability be assigned to the time when Lucianus 
taught at Antioch. Of the Alexandrian corrections more 
than one stage can certainly be traced: whether the pri- 
mary corrections were due to a distinct revision cannot, 
we think, be determined, and it would be little gain to 
know. That Hesychius had no hand in any revision 
which can have produced them is proved by the occurrence 
of many of them in Origen’s writings, at a much earlier 
date. But it is quite conceivable that Hesychius made or 
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adopted some eclectic text too short-lived to have left 
recognisable traces of itself in extant evidence, though it 
may be a hidden factor in the process of mixture to which 
some of our texts are partlydue. Thus much it is but just 
to Hug to say, though the point is of no practical con- 
sequence. But neither the deserved discredit into which 
Hug’s theory of recensions as a whole has fallen, nor the 
uncertainty as to the precise nature of the facts referred to 
in Jerome’s second passage, create any doubt as to the 
soundness of Griesbach’s fundamental classification of 
texts, which rests entirely on the independent base fur- 
nished by the observed phenomena of existing documents. 


C. 250—253. Defects of Griesbach’s criticism 


250. There are indeed some defects in Griesbach’s 
view which he could hardly have failed to correct if all the 
evidence now accessible had been in his hands.- Perhaps 
the most important of these is a confusion between the 
classification of ancient texts and the classification of 
documents derived from them. He was aware indeed 
that no existing MS preserves any ‘recension’ or leading 
ancient text in absolute purity, and that. one source of cor- 
ruption was the intrusion of readings out of another ‘re- 
cension’ (Preface to Gospels of 1796, p. Ixxviil; cf. AZe- 
letemata, pp. xxxvilif.). But still in effect he treated our 
documents as capable of being each on the whole identified 
with some ene ancient text. In other words, he failed to 
apprehend in its true magnitude the part played by mix- 
ture in the history of the text during the fourth and follow- 
ing centuries, or to appreciate the value of the observation 
of groupings as a critical instrument by which a compo- 
site text can be to a great extent analysed into its con- 
stituent elements. 


251. Hardly if at all less important was his confusion 
of Alexandrian readings with readings preserved wholly 
or chiefly at Alexandria. His discrimination of the in- 
ternal character of Western and Alexandrian corrections 
(ib. p. xxvii) is excellent as far as it goes, and may supply 
useful guidance in some cases of obscure attestation. But 
his mode of using the two great texts can be justified only 
on the impossible assumption that the Alexandrian text, 
with its bulk of pure readings and its distinctive corrup- 
tions alike, was, so to speak, full-blown from the beginning. 
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' The very fact that these corruptions originated at Alex- 
andria implies that MSS free from them, as well as from 
Western corruptions, existed previously at Alexandria ; 
and there is no apparent reason why this earlier form of 
text should not have been propagated in greater or less 
purity at Alexandria by the side of the altered text or 
texts. If it was, and if any existing documents represent 
it, their text, whatever its value may be, has not the de- 
fects of a distinctive Alexandrian text. But further there 
iS no apparent reason why documents should not exist 
derived from sister MSS to those which originally came 
to Alexandria, and which thus were the parents of later 
MSS current at Alexandria, including those in which the 
Alexandrian corrections originated; and if so, no ordinary 
internal evidence can enable us to decide whether the 
ancestry of any given existing documents having this 
character of text was altogether independent of Alexan- 
dria, or had its home at Alexandria but was unaffected by 
any distinctive Alexandrian corruption. Griesbach seems 
however to have tacitly assumed both that Alexandria had 
but one Non-Western text, and that no early Non-Western 
text survived except at Alexandria; and accordingly in 
most variations the critical problem which virtually pre- 
sented itself to him was merely whether it was more likely 
on internal grounds that the (assumed) Western reading 
was a corruption of the (assumed) Alexandrian or the 
Alexandrian of the Western, the characteristics of each 
‘recension’ and the special probabilities of the immediate 
context being considered together. 


252. Thus owing to an imperfect conception of the 
process of transmission, leading to a misinterpretation of 
quite the most important evidence, unchecked by attention 
to grouping, Griesbach was driven to give a dangerously 
disproportionate weight to internal evidence, and especi- 
ally to transcriptional probability, on which indeed for its 
own sake he placed excessive reliance: and this, not his 
wise anxiety to discriminate the ancient sources of read- 
ings before counting or weighing authorities, is the chief 
cause of the inferiority of his own text of the New 
Testament, which stands in singular contrast to the high 
qualities of his criticism. The other great cause of its 
insufficiency we have already mentioned (§$ 16, 17), his 
use of the Received Text as a basis for correction. To 
have taken as his basis those ancient texts in which 
he himself placed most confidence would have increased 
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the difficulties of his task as an editor, since they fre- 
quently did not offer him the same reading; but, as Lach- 
mann triumphantly shewed, in no other way was it pos- 
sible to avoid the errors that must often find acceptance 
when numberless variations are approached from the 
wrong side. 

253.. The limitations of view in Griesbach and _ his 
predecessors were the natural result of the slenderness of 
their materials. Bentley and Bengel wrote when A was 
for practical purposes the one ancient purely Greek uncial ; 
and the peculiarities of its text, used as a standard, coloured 
their criticism, and to a certain extent even that of Gries- 
bach. He learned much from his study of C and L: but 
the very large distinctively Alexandrian element which 
they contain had probably a considerable share in leading 
him implicitly to assume that any extant ancient text not 
Western must be Alexandrian, and that in the most ex- 
clusive sense. A later generation has less excuse for over- 
looking the preservation of a neutral text, in approximate 
integrity in B, and in greater or less proportions in many 
other documents; or for questioning the vast increase of 
certainty introduced by its recognition in weighing the 
claims of rival Pre-Syrian readings. 


D. 254, 255.  Lermanent value of Griesbach’s criticism 


254. In dwelling on Griesbach’s errors at some length, 
notwithstanding the neglect into which his writings have 
unhappily fallen, we should be grieved even to seem re- 
gardless of a name which we venerate above that of every 
other textual critic of the New Testament. It was es- 
sential to our purpose to explain clearly in what sense 
it is true, and in what sense it is not true, that we 
are attempting to revive a theory which is popularly 
supposed to have been long since exploded. No valid 
objection can, we believe, be brought against the 
greater part of Griesbach’s historical view. It is com- 
monly met by vague sceptical assertions which make no 
attempt to deal with the actual phenomena. Criticisms 
which merely shewed that he had been led into too broad 
and unqualified assertions as to this or that document 
have left untouched or even unawares strengthened his 
main positions. The most plausible allegation, that his 
latest discoveries as to Origen’s readings compelled him 
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to abandon his attempt to distinguish between his 
‘Western’ and his ‘Alexandrian’ readings, and thus de- 
stroyed the basis of what is called his theory, depends 
on a double misconception. The recognition of the fact 
that Origen sometimes used a MS either ‘Western’ or 
containing a large ‘Western’ element did indeed render 
it impossible to affirm that a reading found in Origen 
must needs be ‘Alexandrian’, that is, it prescribed special 
care in the interpretation of one single source of evidence; 
but it made no change in other respects: and the MWe/efe- 
mata of 1811, in which the recognition is conveyed, reite- 
rate Griesbach’s familiar statements in precise language, 
while they shew a growing perception of mixture which 
might have led him to further results if he had not died 
in the following spring. 

255. It is not necessary to our purpose to pass under 
review the principles and texts of Griesbach’s three great 
successors, all of whom have published texts of a sub- 
stantially ancient type, and from ‘each of whom, from 
Tregelles in particular, we have learned much. But we 
are bound to express our conviction that the virtual aban- 
donment of Griesbach’s endeavour to obtain for the text 
of the New Testament a secure historical foundation in 
the genealogical relations of the whole extant documentary 
evidence has rendered the work of all appreciably more 
imperfect in itself, and less defensible on rational grounds. 
Such corrections of Griesbach’s leading results as have 
been indicated above (§$ 250—252) would have removed 
the difficulties which have unquestionably been felt by 
dispassionate judges, though they have also been distorted 
and exaggerated by partisans. In taking up his investiga- 
tions afresh, we have, we trust, found a way not only to 
make a somewhat nearer approximation to the apostolic 
text than our immediate predecessors, but also to strength- 
en the critical bases on which their own texts are for the 
most part founded. 
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CHAPTER fl RESULTS OF INTERNAL : EVI- 
DENCE OF GROUPS AND DOCUMENTS 


256—355 


SECTION I. DOCUMENTARY GROUPS AS LIMITED BY RE- 
FERENCE TQ PRIMARY GREEK MSS GENERALLY 


256—280 


A. 256—260. General considerations on Documentary 
Groups 


256. In attempting to give an account of the 
manner in which the historical relations of the great 
ancient texts of the New Testament can be safely used 
for decision between rival readings, we have of necessity 
(see § 72) transgressed the limits of purely genealogical 
evidence, in so far as we have dwelt on the general 
internal character of the Western and Alexandrian texts 
as a ground for distrusting readings apparently Western 
only, or Western and Syrian only, or Alexandrian only, 
or Alexandrian and Syrian only. The evidence which 
has been thus appealed to is in effect Internal Evidence 
of Groups (§§ 77, 78), in principle identical with Internal 
Evidence of Documents in virtue of the genealogical 
axiom that, accidental coincidences apart, identity of 
reading implies ultimate identity of origin. ‘Thus, to 
take the simplest case, finding a frequent recurrence of 
D, the Old Latin, and the Old Syriac in isolated com- 
bination, we knew that in each such reading they must 
be all lineally descended from a single common ancestor. 
Having found reason to think that readings attested by 
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this particular group of documents are of great antiquity, 
we examined them successively in order to ascertain 
their prevailing internal character by means of variations 
in which the internal evidence is morally free from doubt. 

257. Now a moment’s consideration shews that 
the essentials of this process are independent of the 
historical adjuncts here attached to it, and remain the 
same for every possible combination of documents ; 
and that therefore its power of employing easy -varia- 
tions as a key to difficult variations is of universal 
range. So applied, it is essentially a particular mode 
of using Internal Evidence of Documents; only not 
continuous extant documents but, as it were, fragment- 
ary lost documents. Whenever a particular detached 
combination of documents is of sufficiently frequent 
occurrence to give room for generalisations, and those 
of its readings which admit of being provisionally 
accepted or rejected on Internal Evidence of Read- 
ings, Intrinsic and Transcriptional, are found to be 
all or nearly all apparently might, we are justified in 
anticipating that its other readings, as to which our 
judgement has thus far been suspended, or even on the 
whole adverse, are right too, and in requiring on re- 
examination very strong local internal evidence to rebut 
the favourable presumption. A similar recurrence of 
numerous apparently wrong readings will throw sus- 
picion on the other or doubtful readings of the same 
group, provided that it remains in all cases literally or 
practically detached: we say practically, because the 
accession of a group containing no document outside 
the habitual attestation of such a text as the Syrian 
violates detachment in appearance alone. Either the 
favourable or the unfavourable presumption may also 
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be further defined according to particular classes of 
readings. 

258. Since in all cases the inference depends on 
assumed homogeneousness of text, its basis may appear 
to be subject to uncertainty; for homogeneousness is 
interrupted by the intrusion of mixture, and it is theo- 
retically possible that lost originals of groups might be 
mixed, as well as extant MSS. But the originals from 
which most groups which it is in practice worth while 
to keep in mind must have diverged can with diffi- 
culty be referred to so late a date as the times of 
general mixture, and no clear evidence of antecedent 
mixture has come to our own notice. The homo- 
geneousness of the fundamental texts of all important 
groups may therefore, we believe, be safely trusted. 

259. ‘The limitation, more or less strict, to detached 
combination is necessary because otherwise the character- 
istics of the special common ancestor will be mixed up 
with the characteristics of a remoter and for present pur- _ 
poses less important ancestor. In all places where there 
is no variation D and the two associated versions are 
likewise found in combination, not the less truly because 
all other documents have the same reading; and this 
combination points with equal certainty to a single 
common ancestor: but here the single common ancestor 
was the apostolic autograph, followed perhaps by an 
indefinite number of immediate descendants; whereas 
what we want to know is the character of the special 
ancestor, as displayed either in departure from the 
original text or in fidelity shewn to it where others 
have departed from it. Similarly, where we find D and 
its associates agreeing with, for instance, SBCL and the 
Memphitic against all other documents, if we have ascer- 
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tained that this second group often. stands in opposition 
to the first, we know that the reading must have existed 
in a common ancestor of the two special ancestors, and 
that therefore it can tell us nothing about the special 
characteristics of either. 

260. The most delicate and difficult part of the 
use of groupings in criticism consists in judging how far 
a group loses its virtual identity by slight losses or slight 
accessions of constituent members. ‘The least important 
losses and accessions from this point of view are evidently 
those which accompany fragmentariness of text, so that 
the change is not, for instance, from concurrence to 
opposition, but from concurrence to total absence, or wzce 
versa: in such cases much depends on the number and 
variety of the remaining members. Others again, which 
look as if they ought to be important, are found in ex- 
perience to be of little or no account: that is, if we treat 
separately the groupings with and without the varying 
member, the characteristics are found to be identical; so 
that the same results would have been reached by treating 
both forms of combination as a single group. An excel- 
lent example is supplied by many of the Alexandrian 
corrections in St Mark, where we have every binary and 
ternary combination of NCLA besides the full quater- 
nion. But the accession or loss of any primary document 
should always be treated as constituting a new group 
until observation has shown that no real difference can 
be detected in the results. How easily readings having 
the same origin might come to have an attestation per- 
petually varying within certain limits may be readily 
understood, for instance in such an example as that 
just cited, as soon as we apprehend clearly the manner 
in which ordinary casual mixture came to pass. Whether 
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two or more MSS were deliberately compared for simul- 
taneous use, or variations were noted in a margin and 
then at the next stage taken up into the text, or remi- 
niscences of a text formerly heard or read became inter- 
mingled with the immediate impressions of eye and ear 
in transcription,—in all these cases a transcriber was 
making a conscious or unconscious selection of readings 
to insert into his fundamental text; and no two tran- 
scribers would make exactly the same selection. How- 
ever great may be the superficial compléxities of existing 
attestation, the primitive relations of text from which 
they are derived must have been simple; as otherwise 
each variation must have exhibited a much greater 
number of variants: and thus it is no wonder that after 
a while we find ourselves enabled to ascribe practical 
identity to groups not identical as to all their members. 


B. 261—264. Progressive Limitation of Groups with 
reference to Primary Greek MSS 


261. It might perhaps be imagined that the possible 
combinations of our numerous documents would con- 
stitute an intractable multitude of groups: but no such 
difficulty exists in practice. Genealogical possibilities 
make up the merest fraction of arithmetical possibilities; 
and of the combinations that actually occur only a small 
proportion deserve more than momentary attention. The 
Syrian text as a whole must, we believe, be condemned 
by Internal Evidence of Groups almost as surely as by 
the evidence connected with the history of texts; and 
texts supported by only a portion of the Syrian phalanx 
have still less claim to consideration. Greek manuscripts 
containing a large amount of Pre-Syrian text, early Ver- 
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sions, and early Fathers are not numerous, and to a 
great extent are fragmentary or discontinuous; and 
combinations into which none of them enter may 
evidently in most cases be safely neglected. A student 
soon becomes aware that the groupings which can by any 
possibility affect his judgement in doubtful variations are 
sure to contain one or more of a very small number of 
primary documents. If at any time in the examination 
of a specially difficult case his attention is attracted by 
a reading supported by a group hitherto neglected by 
him, he will naturally take fresh opportunities of ob- 
serving its characteristics. But the whole operation is 
simpler than it seems on paper. 

262. No one, we believe, who agrees explicitly or 
implicitly with the account which we have given of the 
Syrian text and its attestation would hesitate, after study- 
ing the Internal Evidence of Groups, to take XBCDL 
22 in the Gospels, SABCDE, 13 61 in Acts, (NABiare 
in the Catholic Epistles, and SABCD,G, 17 in the Paul- 
ine Epistles, as the primary documents in the sense just 
mentioned. ‘This is of course entirely consistent with 
the assignation of substantial weight to numerous other 
documents in different degrees in the decision between 
rival readings. What is meant is that all groups con- 
taining none of these primary documents are found so 
habitually to support the obviously wrong variants 
where internal evidence is tolerably clear, that they 
must lie under the strongest suspicion in doubtful varia- 
tions. Some few other Greek MSS, mostly fragmentary, 
might to a certain extent claim to be placed in the 
same class (see § 225): but it is safer to keep to these 
conspicuously preeminent and approximately complete 
copies. In strictness the African and European Latin, 
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the Old Syriac, the Egyptian versions, and the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers should be added to the list: we venture 
however to omit them here for the sake of simplicity, 
the practical effect of omitting them being extremely 
small, as will be explained further on. 

263. Now if each of the Greek MSS singled out 
as primary is individually entitled to this exceptional 
distinction as a representative of Pre-Syrian texts, we 
should naturally expect the complete combinations of 
them to attest a specially pure text; the text thus at- 
tested being certified by the concurrence of all the great 
lines of transmission known to have existed in the earliest 
times, since undoubtedly all known Pre-Syrian forms of 
text are sufficiently represented among the primary MSS — 
except the Western texts of the Catholic Epistles (in so 
far as they have a Western text) and of part of the Acts, 
and these exceptions are shown by the analogies of 
other books to affect little beyond degrees of certainty. 
And this is precisely what we do find: the groups 
formed by the complete combinations of these primary 
documents attest clearly the purity of their ancestry by 
the prevailing internal excellence of their readings. The. 
number of their readings which can with any show of 
reason be pronounced to be apparently corruptions of 
other existing readings is exceedingly small; and in our 
opinion the claim is in all these cases unfounded. 

264. When these groups lose their most distinctively 
Western members, D in the Gospels and Acts and 
D,G, in the Pauline Epistles, and with them, as usually 
happens, one or more of the predominantly Western 
versions, totally different because less comprehensive 
groups come into view, XBCL 33 in the Gospels, SABC 


and the one or two cursives in the other books; but 
Ts 
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these also, when tried by internal evidence, are found 
not less constantly to bear the marks of incorrupt trans- 
mission. Thus far we have been dealing with essen- 
tially the same distributions as in former pages, though 
from a different point of view: the last result is nearly 
equivalent to the former conclusion that, certain peculiar 
omissions excepted, the Western text is probably always 
corrupt as compared with the Non-Western text. 


C. 265—267. Relation of Primary Greek MSS to 
other documentary evidence 


265. Before we proceed to examine the character 
of the more narrowly limited groups, it is necessary to 
consider in some little detail the bearing of the evidence 
of Greek MSS not singled out for primary authority, 
and of all versions and patristic quotations. Texts in all 
the languages supply a greater or less amount of various 
Pre-Syrian evidence having a strong prima facie claim 
to authority, the true force of which manifestly cannot 
be left undetermined. It is needless to discuss variations 
in which the secondary Pre-Syrian evidence (the Syrian 
evidence may be passed over here and elsewhere) is pre- 
dominantly on the side of the primary group, or in which 
it divides itself with anything like equality: the apparent 
difficulty begins with the numerous cases in which the 
reduced band of primary MSS is sustained by only a 
small proportion of the secondary evidence; and then 
the question arises whether any and if so what amount 
or weight of secondary evidence, in conjunction with 
outlying primary MSS, ought to balance or outweigh 
the strong antecedent authority of the primary band of _ 
primary MSS. The question here is not, as it was above 
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(§ 262), whether this or that document should be in- 
cluded among primary documents, but whether the docu- 
ments accepted as primary, whichever they may be, can 
safely be allowed an absolutely paramount authority. 
Taking for granted that all the documentary evidence 
contributes, more or less appreciably, to the formation 
of a right judgement as to the merits of all rival read- 
ings, and further that in many variations documents not 
classed as primary contribute materially to a nght de- 
cision, either directly or as aiding the interpretation of 
the whole evidence, we have still to ask how far primary 
documents can be implicitly trusted where they have 
little or no support from other documents. The doubt 
presents itself most strongly in readings attested by a 
very small number of primary MSS exceptionally com- 
mended by Internal Evidence of Groups and Docu- 
ments: but the principle is not affected by the number. 
266. The strongest presumption against the legiti- 
macy of any such separate authority of the primary MSS 
is derived from the prima facie. superiority of composite 
to homogeneous attestation (see § 75); while on the other 
hand (see § 76) it is checked by the contingency, varying 
in probability according to the ascertained elements of 
the secondary documents that may be in question, that 
apparent compositeness of attestation may really be due 
to mixture and therefore delusive. A satisfactory an- 
swer to the question can however be obtained from two 
sources only, Internal Evidence of such groups as consist 
wholly or almost wholly of primary MSS, and considera- 
tion of the nature of the texts of the secondary docu- 
ments as bearing on the point at issue. On the Internal 
Evidence of the more important groups of this class 
enough will be said in the following sections. We are 
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for the present concerned with the preliminary enquiry 
whether any class of secondary documents has such a 
textual character that their total or almost total absence 
from the attestation of a reading otherwise sufficiently 
attested by primary MSS should throw doubt on its 
genuineness. 

267. To conduct the enquiry with due circum- 
spection, it is necessary to pay special attention to those 
-variations in which the extant evidence includes impor- 
tant secondary documents preserved only in fragments, 
and especially documents which would merit a place on 
the primary list but for their imperfect preservation. If 
in such cases the result were often unfavourable to the 
primary MSS, it would evidently in variations where they 
are absent be requisite to take into account the twofold 
contingency of their hypothetical presence on this or on 
that side. If however, on careful consideration of every 
kind of evidence, their actual presence is not found to 
justify doubts as to the antecedent authority of the 
primary MSS, we can with the more confidence trust the 
primary MSS in those more numerous variations where, 
with perhaps no accession to the number of their allies, 
they are confronted by a less imposing array. 


D. 268. Absence of Secondary Greek MSS Srom Groups 
containing Primary Greek MSS 


268. The first class of secondary documents, ac- 
cording to the usual order, is formed by the secondary 
Greek MSS; in which we do not include those whose 
texts are wholly or almost wholly of Syrian origin. No- 
thing can be clearer than the mixed character of all 
these MSS; so that, in supposing them to have derived 
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a given reading from, for instance, a Western origin, 
ultimate or immediate, we are not contradicting the 
known fact that they have numerous ancient Non-West- 
ern readings, when it is equally known that they contain 
numerous Western readings. If in some places their 
aggregation in opposition to the primary MSS appears 
too great to be explained by accidental coincidence of 
several separate mixtures with Western or other sources, 
we have to remember, first, that none or almost none 
of them are without a large Syrian element, and secondly, 
that there is no reason to suppose the Syrian to have 
been the only eclectic text which had a wide influence 
about the fourth century. 


E. 269—273. Adbsence of Versions from Groups con- 
taining Primary Greek MSS 


269. Respecting Versions, it is to be observed at the 
outset that the large extent to which they have either 
from the first or at some later time participated _in 
Western corruption must lead us to expect from them 
but scanty support to the true reading in-a large pro- 
portion of Pre-Syrian variations. Of the versions more 
ancient than the times of general mixture, the Old Latin 
being wholly Western, and the Old Syriac, as now extant 
for not quite half of the Gospels and for no other books, 
being almost wholly Western, there remain only the two 
closely related Egyptian versions, of which the Thebaic, 
itself preserved only in fragments, contains so large a 
Western element that earlier critics reckoned it as wholly 
Western. It is certain, on evidence already given (§§ 120, 
217), that the original Memphitic version became ulti- 
mately corrupted from common Greek sources, and the 
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printed editions to a great extent represent this debased 
form of Memphitic text; so that till the best MSS have 
been completely collated, we have no security that Mem- 
phitic readings at variance with the general character of 
the version belong to its primitive state. Moreover, as 
we have seen, even in its earlier days it was probably 
touched by the Western influence. ‘There remain the 
later versions and the revised forms of the Latin and 
Syriac versions; and though they all contain Non-West- 
ern Pre-Syrian elements in various proportions, and ac- 
cordingly have all a certain number of readings in 
common with the primary Greek MSS against most ver- 
sions, we have no right to regard their predominant or 
even concordant opposition as outweighing an otherwise 
trustworthy attestation. 

270. ‘This distribution of estou and Non-Western 
texts among versions 1s reflected in the range of support 
which the primary Greek MSS (in opposition to D in 
the Gospels and Acts, D,G, in the Pauline Epistles) 
most usually receive from the several versions. Their 
most constant allies are, as we should expect, one or 
both of the Egyptian versions. Next to them probably 
come documents essentially Western, but preserving 
much of the earlier state of text which existed when 
many of the Western readings had not yet arisen, such 
as the Oid Syriac and the African Latin. But, as we 
have said, the primary Greek MSS likewise receive in 
turn the support of every other version, sometimes of 
several at once, not seldom even where all or nearly 
all other Greek MSS stand in opposition. 

271. On the other hand the support of versions 
is sometimes wholly wanting. Before however this dis- 
tribution can be rightly judged, a very large majority 
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of the variations prima facie belonging to it must be 
cleared away. ‘The causes of the irrelevance fall under 
two principal heads, inability to express Greek distinc- 
tions, and freedom of rendering. Where the variation 
lies between two approximately synonymous words, it is 
often impossible to say which it was that the author of a 
given version had before him. Such version cannot 
therefore be cited for either variant, and the necessary 
absence of a version from the side of the primary Greek 
MSS in an apparatus criticus leaves it undecided whether 
the Greek original of the version had or had not their 
reading. A similar uncertainty attends grammatical 
forms partially identical in meaning, such as the aorist 
and perfect of verbs; and also, though not in all cases, 
the presence or absence of the article. The ambiguity 
caused by freedom of rendering is sometimes not essen- 
tially different from the preceding cases, namely, where 
the genius of the translator’s language would have ren- 
dered literal translation of one of the Greek readings 
unendurably stiff, or even impossible, and the most 
obvious rendering of it coincides with what would be a 
literal representation of the other Greek reading. 

272. But, apart from this involuntary licence, most 
translators are liable to deviate from their original by 
slight verbal paraphrase in just the same way as tran- 
scribers of the fundamental text: in other words, inany 
associations of versions with Greek evidence in support 
of changes of diction are due to accidental coincidence. 
Every paraphrastic impulse which affects a transcriber is 
not less likely to affect a translator, who has a strong 
additional temptation to indulge the impulse in the fact 
that he is creating a new set of words, not copying words 
set one after another before him. One of the commonest 
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forms of paraphrase is a change of order; and a large 
proportion of the readings in which the primary Greek 
MSS stand alone differ from the rival readings in order 
only. How little reliance can be placed on the adverse 
testimony of versions in such a matter is indeed proved 
by the absence of Greek or any other authority for num- 
’ berless scattered inversions of order, to be found in MSS 
of so literal a version as the Old Latin. Other changes 
of a paraphrastic kind, in which versions may have the 
appearance of supplying attestation in another language 
to similar Greek readings, but which doubtless were often 
in fact made by the translators and the Greek scribes 
independently, are the insertion of expletives, more es- 
pecially pronouns (very liberally added as suffixes by 
Syriac translators), kai after ovrws, and the like; the 
resolution or introduction of participial constructions; 
and permutations of conjunctions, and introductory lan- 
guage generally. In some of these cases a peculiarity 
of form in one Greek reading renders it probable that 
versions which attest it are faithfully reproducing their 
original, while it remains uncertain which original un- 
derlies any or all of the versions on the opposite side: 
in other cases either Greek reading might so easily be 
paraphrased by the other, either in Greek or in any 
other language, that no single version can be safely taken 
to represent exactly its original; though it is usually 
probable that some only of the versions have disguised 
their fundamental reading. 

273. But, when allowance has been made for all 
these cases in which the apparent isolation of the primary 
Greek MSS is possibly or probably delusive, a certain 
number of variations remain in which the isolation must 
in the present state of our evidence be counted as 
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unambiguous. For the reasons given above, the suppo- 
sition that readings thus unattested by any version may 
yet be original is consistent with the known facts of 
transmission; and continuous examination of the read- 
ings attested by the primary Greek MSS without a 
version fails to detect any difference of internal character 
between them and readings in which the primary Greek 
MSS are sustained by versions. While therefore so 
narrow a range of attestation renders special caution 
imperative with respect to these readings, and some of 
them cannot be held certain enough to render all 
recognition of their rivals superfluous, we have found 
no sufficient reasons either for distrusting them gene- 
rally or for rejecting any of them absolutely. 


F, 274—279. Absence of Fathers from Groups contain- 
ing Primary Grek MSS 


274. The presence or absence of Fathers as allies 
of the primary Greek MSS is evidently to a great extent 
fortuitous, depending as it does so much on the nature 
of the passage, as causing it to be quoted often, seldom, 
or not at all. Except therefore in the comparatively few 
cases in which it is morally certain that a passage must 
have been quoted by one or more given Fathers in 
given contexts, had it stood with a particular reading 
in the text used by him or them, negative patristic 
evidence is of no force at all. 

275. This universal rule is completely applicable to 
the variations which we are now considering, where 
neither variant is attested by any Father who does not 
habitually follow a Syrian text: it is applicable in prin- 
ciple, but subject to more or less qualification, where 
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the reading opposed to that of the primary Greek MSS 
has patristic attestation not obviously Syrian, and their 
reading has none. ‘The extent of its applicability must 
be affected by the usual character of the text of the 
Fathers who cite the passage. Almost all Greek Fathers 
after Eusebius have texts so deeply affected by mixture 
that their dissent, however clearly established, cannot 
at most count for more than the dissent of so many 
secondary Greek uncial MSS, inferior in most cases to 
the better sort of secondary uncial MSS now existing. 
The patristic evidence which can appreciably come into 
account must.thus be limited to that of Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, and those very few later Fathers who used 
approximately Ante-Nicene texts. 

276. But further, the apparent patristic evidence 
literally or virtually Ante-Nicene requires in its turn 
critical sifting. All the possible sources of error ex- 
plained in former pages (§§ 156, 157) have to be kept 
constantly in mind; with the additional consideration 
that here we are dealing with detached variations, in 
which, except in the way of observation of analogies, 
we can obtain no corrective help from other variations: 
Positive grounds for distrusting the faithful transmission 
of a patristic attestation concordant with the Syrian 
text may very often be found, for instance in a recorded 
variation of MSS or in the clear implication of the 
context. Where this is the case, there is nothing arbi- 
trary in ignoring the printed testimony, or even, if the 
evidence is strong enough, in reckoning it as favourable 
to the rival reading. Wherever a transcriber of a patristic 
treatise was copying a quotation differing from the text to 
which he was accustomed, he had virtually two originals 
before him, one present to his eyes, the other to his 
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mind; and, if the difference struck him, he was not 
unlikely to treat the written exemplar as having blun- 
dered. But since the text familiar to nearly all tran- 
scribers after the earlier ages, to say nothing of editors, 
was assuredly the Syrian text, this doubleness of original 
could arise only where the true patristic reading was 
Non-Syrian. For the converse supposition there is no 
similar justification: for the only known causes that can 
be assigned for the appearance of a Non-Syrian reading 
in a patristic quotation are faithful transmission and 
accidental error; and where the reading is independently 
known to be of high antiquity, the chance of accidental 
coincidence in error is in an immense preponderance 
of cases too minute to come into account. 

277. Even where there is no obvious positive in- 
ternal ground for doubting whether the words written 
by a Father have been faithfully preserved, some slight 
uncertainty must always rest on a patristic attestation 
of a variant adopted by the Syrian text, since the sup- 
posed doubleness of original remains equally possible, and 
equally likely, whether the circumstances of the individual 
quotation do or do not happen to contain suspicious 
indications. ‘This uncertainty ceases to be slight when 
the apparent position of the patristic testimony creates 
a grouping unlike any of the groupings into which it 
habitually enters, and when if transferred to the other 
side it would find itself in accustomed company. 

278. Again, there 1s often reason to doubt whether 
what a Father wrote was identical with what he read: 
positive grounds may be found for distrusting a free 
quotation as faithfully representing the biblical text used, 
provided that the difference between one variant and 
another is such as might readily be reproduced accident- 
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ally by the free manner or the special purpose of the 
citation. Patristic quotations in short, like versions, may 
easily seem to make up a composite attestation, when it 
is really nothing more than an accidental coincidence. 
Such deceptive attestations might conceivably arise in 
either direction: but in a large majority of cases they 
would be due to a paraphrastic impulse such as that which 
we find working in scribes; that is, for either process the 
original peculiarities of order or diction which tempt to 
modification would be the same. In like manner the in- 
termingling of unconscious reminiscences of parallel or 
similar passages, a specially fruitful cause of corruption 
in patristic quotations, may easily result in readings 
identical with readings due in MSS to harmonistic or 
other assimilation, and thus produce a deceptive sem- 
blance of joint attestation. Accordingly quotations 
apparently opposed to the primary Greek MSS are 
oftener found to be for these reasons questionable repre- 
sentatives of the texts used by the patristic writers than 
those which seem to support the primary Greek MSS. 
Suspicions as ‘to fidelity of qudtation, unsustained by 
other evidence, by the nature of the case can never 
transpose attestation from one side to the other; they can 
only create uncertainty: but uncertainty suffices to 
destroy the force of the prima facie contrast between 
the presence of patristic attestation on the one side and 
its absence on the other. 

279. Lastly, even the presence of tried and verified 
Pre-Syrian patristic evidence in opposition to the pri- 
mary Greek MSS, in conjunction with its absence from 
their side, loses much of the weight to which it would 
otherwise be entitled, when the actual texts employed 
in the extant writings of the Ante-Nicene Fathers are 
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taken into consideration. Western readings, it will be 
remembered, are abundant in Clement and Origen, 
much more in Eusebius; and these are the only Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, represented to us by more than petty 
fragments, whose texts are not approximately Western. 
Now the readings of primary Greek MSS with which 
we are here concerned have opposed to them D in the 
Gospels and Acts, D,G, in the Pauline Epistles and 
almost always other Western documents as well, making 
up a clear Western element in the attestation, whether 
ibe? origin’-ber ‘Western,’ ‘or: not... If; theréfore veven 
Clement or Origen swell the array, the source of their 
readings in these passages, as in many others where no 
doubt is possible, may be Western; and if so, they con- 
tribute nothing towards shewing that these readings were 
only preserved by the Western text, not originated by 
it. Nevertheless, since the greater part of the texts 
of the Alexandrian Fathers is Non-Western (see § 159), 
their certified opposition to a reading of the primary 
Greek MSS ought to forbid its unqualified acceptance 
except after the fullest consideration. 


G. 280. Absence of Versions and Fathers from Groups 
containing Primary Greek MSS 


280. We have spoken separately of the absence of 
Versions and of Fathers from the company of the 
primary Greek MSS: -it remains to consider the rare 
and extreme cases in which Versions and Fathers are 
absent together. Independently of the special utility of 
versions and patristic quotations in supplying the land- 
marks of textual history their certified testimony has a 
high corroborative worth. The unknown Greek MSS 
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from which they all derive their authority preceded our 
_ earliest extant MSS in several cases by long periods event- 
ful in textual history, and thus at least rescue any reading 
of our MSS which they undoubtedly attest from the 
suspicion of having come into existence at any recent 
stage of transcription, in the century, we may say, pre- 
ceding 350. ‘This ancillary aid of Versions and Fathers 
in individual variations is invaluable, notwithstanding their 
unfitness to supply a primary and continuous standard of 
text as compared with our best Greek MSS. But, though 
the security of verification is withdrawn where Versions 
and Fathers are both absent, it by no means follows that 
a positive insecurity takes its place. Every version, so 
far as it is at present known to us, contains so many 
readings which it is morally impossible to believe to be 
right, and a certain proportion of these readings are 
scattered in such apparent irregularity, that we have no 
right to assume either that the deficiencies of one version, 
as the Memphitic, would in every case be made up by 
some other version, or that deficiencies of all versions 
and deficiencies of all extant patristic evidence would 
never happen to coincide. Moreover the transition to 
total absence of Versions and Fathers is bridged over by 
the many places in which a secondary version, as the 
fMthiopic or Armenian, supplies the only accessory 
authority. ‘The whole number of cases where the pri- 
mary Greek MSS stand alone is extremely small, when 
the deceptive variations mentioned above (§§ 271, 272), 
have been set aside: and neither in their internal cha- 
racter nor in their external relations to other documents 
have we found reason to deny to such readings the 
favourable presumption which their attestation by the 
better of the extant Greek MSS would confer. 
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REFERENCE TO THE BEST PRIMARY GREEK MSS 


28I—355 


A, 281—283. Relation of variations between Primary 
Greck MSS to the chief ancient texts 


281. After this examination of the relation of the 
evidence of Versions and Fathers to that of the primary 
Greek MSS in respect of the final process of deter- 
mining the text, we must now resume the consideration 
of the numerous variations in which the primary Greek 
MSS differ widely among themselves. Here, in investi- 
gating Internal Evidence of Groups for each individual 
group or class of groups, we lose clear and obvious 
parallelism with the great ancient texts. But the dis- 
tribution of attestation for most of the groups must as 
a matter of fact have in most cases been determined 
by the great ancient texts, with or without subsequent 
mixture, whether it be in our power to assign each docu- 
ment to a definite text or not (see § 243 V); and there- 
fore that cannot well be the right reading which would 
render the documentary distribution incompatible with 
known genealogies. It is not indeed requisite that we 
should be able to decide between two or more possible 
histories of a variation; but an important confirmation 
is wanting when we are unable to suggest at least 
one such history consistent alike with the composition 
of documents as known through the simpler and more 
normal distributions of attestation, and with the genuine- 
ness of the reading commended by Internal Evidence of 
Groups and ‘other considerations. Before therefore we 
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proceed to enquire into the character of special groups in 
detail, it will be right to examine a little more closely the 
probable relation of the primary ancient lines of trans- 
mission to many important variations now to be con- 
sidered. 

282. The principal difficulty with which we have 
to deal arises from an apparent combination of Western 
and Alexandrian attestations in opposition to a group of 
documents which bears no clear and obvious marks of 
compositeness of attestation, but which is commended 
by Internal Evidence of Groups; so that the preference 
accorded to this group seems to involve the paradox 
of a preference of a single line of descent to two con- 
cordant lines of descent. Given the independence of 
the Western and Alexandrian texts, the supposed pre- 
ference is genealogically untenable as regards readings 
which could not owe their place in both texts to acci- 
dental coincidence in error. Now, though no contra- 
diction is involved in the hypothesis of the adoption of 
early Alexandrian readings into a late Western text or 
of early Western readings into a late Alexandrian text, 
the actual evidence contains comparatively few traces of 
any such relation of dependence; while the definite 
original parallelism of the two texts is evinced. by the 
many places in which they smooth away difficulties of 
language by entirely different devices. Either therefore 
(1) the readings of which we are now speaking as found 
only in the better of the primary Greek MSS must be of 
Alexandrian origin; or (2) they must have originated in 
some indeterminate equally aberrant text, assignation of 
them to a Western origin being in most cases clearly 
impossible; or (3) the opposed attestation cannot rightly 
be said to combine the two primary aberrant texts. 
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283. The two former suppositions stand in so 
flagrant opposition to the suggestions of internal evidence, 
howsoever obtained, and harmonise so ill with the 
results furnished by other groupings, that nothing but 
the proved inadmissibility of the third supposition could 
justify their acceptance. The third supposition is how- 
ever natural enough, as soon as we recognise on the one 
hand the wide and early prevalence of Western readings, 
and on the other the mixed composition of the Greek 
MSS which are the chief extant representatives of the 
Alexandrian text (compare § 269). The Alexandrian text 
of the Gospels for instance would have been hopelessly 
obscure but for the very large Alexandrian elements 
which SCL(A) 33 contain in various places and propor- 
tions: yet the presence of a Western element in these 
MSS is equally indubitable, and it furnishes what must 
be in most cases the true key to the paradox. The 
readings attested by the best of the primary Greek MSS 
are as a rule simply Non-Western readings which are 
extant in an exceptionally small number of existing 
documents because the Western corruptions of them 
obtained an exceptionally early and wide popularity in 
one or other of the eclectic texts of the third and fourth 
centuries. That one of these eclectic texts arose at Alex- 
andria, the text of Hesychius (see § 249) being indeed 
probably of this character, is hkely enough; and, if so, 
it might be called a late Alexandrian text: but such a fact 
would only serve to illustrate the conclusion just stated. 
This conclusion harmonises in every respect with all 
known facts; and we are unable to think of any other 
interpretation which can be consistently applied without 
startling incongruities alike of external and of internal 


evidence. 
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B. 284—286. General relations of B and & to other 
documents 


284. When the various subordinate groupings which 
arise by the defection of one or another member of the 
leading groups of primary Greek MSS described as 
mainly Non-Western are tested by the prevalent cha- 
racter of their readings, the results thus obtained are 
for most of them as well marked as in the cases where 
the primary Greek MSS agree together. Two striking 
facts here successively come out with especial clearness. 
Every group containing both & and B is found, where 
Internal Evidence is tolerably unambiguous, to have an 
apparently more originai .ext than every opposed group 
containing neither; and every group containing B, with 
the exception of such Western groups as include B in the 
Pauline Epistles, is found in a large preponderance of cases, 
though by no means universally, to have an apparently 
more original text.than every opposed group containing &. 

285. Thus Internal Evidence of Groups conducts us 
to conclusions respecting these two MSS analogous to, 
and confirmatory of, the conclusions obtained inde- 
pendently by ascertaining to what extent the principal 
extant documents severally represent the several ancient 
lines of text. We found & and B to stand alone in 
their almost complete immunity from distinctive Syrian 
readings; ® to stand far above all documents except B in 
the proportion which the part of its text neither Western 
nor Alexandrian bears to the rest; and B to stand far 
above & in its apparent freedom from either Western 
or Alexandrian readings with the partial exception in 
the Pauline Epistles already mentioned more than once 


(S§ 204 ff). 
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286. The two processes deal with distinct classes 
of phenomena, the one with distributions of external 
attestation, the other with internal characteristics. The 
former simply registers in what company a given docu- 
ment is or is not found, with reference to certain well 
marked assemblages constantly recurring and having a 
conspicuously ancient origin: the latter deduces from 
those variations which on internal grounds afford clear 
presumptions the quality of the texts attested by the 
various groups into which a given document enters, and 
thus ultimately the quality of the document itself as 
a whole. ‘The results of the former process are brought 
into comparison with those of the latter by a similar 
but independent deduction of the texts of the observed 
assemblages of documents. To a certain limited ex- 
tent the materials in this case are identical with those 
employed in the latter process, for the various Syrian, 
Western, and Alexandrian assemblages are included 
among the numerous groups. But this partial coinci- 
dence does not materially impair the independence of 
the two processes, at least as regards any mixed or any 
approximately neutral document; for among the varia- 
tions from which the character of, let us say, the Western 
text is deduced there will be found many in which 
each of the mixed documents now in question stands 
in opposition to the Western reading; and again many 
groupings, which by the ascertained quality of their 
texts go to shew the quality of a given document included 
in them all, are of too ambiguous composition to be 
used as evidence of the character of the Western or 
other assemblages. Thus the correspondence between 
the results of the two modes of investigating the groups 
containing 8 and B, and again those containing B with- 
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out &, is not created, as might be incautiously surmised, 
by a twofold presentation of inferences essentially the 
same, but amounts to a real verification. On the other 
hand the ascertainment of the quality of any single docu- 
ment by bringing together the ascertained qualities of the 
texts of the different groups of which it is a member is 
not essentially different from the direct ascertainment of 
its quality on internal grounds without intermediate 
reference to groups, except in its omission to take into 
account those variations in which the document stands 
absolutely alone. 


C. 287-304. Relation of B to & and characteristics 
of Groups containing both B and & 


287. It now becomes necessary to scrutinise more 
closely the trustworthiness of the propositions laid down 
above respecting the preeminent excellence of the Vatican 
and Sinaitic MSS, which happen likewise to be the old- 
est extant Greek MSS of the New Testament. It is at 
the outset essential to distinguish carefully the readings 
and the groups of documents in which they stand side 
by side from those in which one of them stands alone. 
Following the gradual narrowing of groups, we come first 
to the combination XB, which is, as we have intimated, 
wherever it occurs, the constant element of those variable 
groups that are found to have habitually the best read- 
ings. ‘The statement remains true, we believe, not less 
when the groups dwindle so as to leave SB compara- 
tively or absolutely alone than when they are of larger 
compass. ‘The cases in which 8B have no support of 
Greek MSS, or no support at all, are connected by every 
gradation with the cases in which they stand at the head 
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of a considerable group; and the principle is not affected 
by the size of the groups. But when the number of 
members is nearly or quite reduced to two, it is of con- 
sequence to find out what can be known respecting the 
antecedents of each, and especially respecting their 
mutual relations. 

288. The first point that arises for examination is 
the independence of their testimony. The numerous 
readings in which they stand alone against all or nearly 
all extant Greek MSS suggests at once the enquiry 
whether they had separate ancestries or were, to a greater 
or less extent, copies of a single exemplar. The enquiry 
is the more necessary because the two MSS are really 
brought together as to their transcription in a singular 
manner by the fact observed by Tischendorf, that six leaves 
of the New Testament in &, together with the opening 
verses of the Apocalypse, besides corrections, headings, 
and in two cases subscriptions, to other parts, are from the 
hand of the same scribe that wrote the New Testament 
in B, The fact appears to be sufficiently established by 
concurrent peculiarities in the form of one letter, punctu- 
ation, avoidance of contractions, and some points of 
orthography, As the six leaves are found on computa- 
tion to form three pairs of conjugate leaves, holding 
different places in three distant quires, it seems probable 
that they are new or clean copies of corresponding leaves 
executed by the scribe who wrote the rest of the New 
Testament, but so disfigured, either by an unusual num- 
ber of corrections of clerical errors or from some unknown 
cause, that they appeared unworthy to be retained, and 
were therefore cancelled and transcribed by the ‘cor- 
rector’. However this may be, their internal character 
of text differs in no respect from that of their neighbours. 
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The fact that the scribe of B was a ‘corrector’ of 8 shews 
that the two MSS were written in the same generation, 
probably in the same place: but as regards the text it 
has no independent force, though it would have to be 
taken into account if the internal evidence were to point 
to the use of acommon exemplar. On the other hand a 
strong presumption to the contrary is created by remark- 
able differences in the order of the books, the divisions 
into sections, and other externals. 

289. ‘Turning then to the internal evidence afforded 
by the texts themselves, we are at once confronted by the 
question,— How can we know that any two MSS are both 
derived from a common parent or near ancestor? Cer- 
tainly not, as is often assumed, from the bare fact that 
they have many readings in common, with or without the 
support of other documents. What is absolutely certain 
in these cases is that those readings have some common 
ancestor, coincidences in independent error being always 
excepted; and it is morally certain that the same ancestor 
supplied more or less of the rest of the text. But this 
ancestor may have been at any distance from the MSS, 
near or remote, back to the autograph itself inclusive. 
That this is no exaggeration will be seen at once by 
following the course of transmission downwards instead 
of upwards. Whenever an original reading has disap- 
peared from all representatives of all originally indepen- 
dent lines of transmission except two, and each of these 
two lines has either but a single extant representative or 
has itself lost the true reading in all its extant representa- 
tives but one, the resulting distribution is precisely as 
supposed, two MSS against the rest: and this is a com- 
mon case in many texts. ‘To what stage in the trans- 
mission the common ancestor implied by the identical 
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readings belonged, can in fact, so far as it can be deter- © 
mined at all, be determined only by the internal cha- 
racter of these readings, and by the genealogical relation- 
ships to other documents disclosed by these and the 
other readings. 

290. As soon as the test furnished by the most ele- 
mentary analysis of attestations, and consequently of 
genealogies, is applied, the supposition that the texts of 
x and B as wholes are in any one book or chapter of the 
Testament derived from a single near ancestor falls to 
the ground. It is negatived at the first glance by the 
multitude of variations in which they are divided, while 
each is associated with a variety of attestation. Apart 
from the associated attestations the diversities of read- 
ing would be inconclusive: they might have been produced 
by the independent carelessness or licence of two trans- 
cribers of the same exemplar. But where each discrepant 
reading has other witnesses, and there is no room for 
accidental coincidence, the discrepancies in two trans- 
cripts of the same exemplar can have no other origin 
than mixture; that is, at least one of the transcripts 
must be virtually a transcript of two different originals. 
In this restricted sense alone is the hypothesis of a proxi- 
mate common origin of & and Bworthy of being seriously 
examined; that is, in the sense that a single proximate 
original has supplied a large common element in their 
texts. 

291. To examine the hypothesis in this shape, we 
must put out of sight all the elements of each MS which 
it owes to undoubted mixture with texts capable of being 
recognised through a long succession of variations, and 
which may therefore easily have come in together; that 
is, every clearly Western and every clearly Alexandrian 
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reading of & in such books as are preserved in B, and 
every clearly Western reading of B in the Pauline Epistles. 
The residue would then approximately represent each 
text reduced to the form which it must have had just 
before the great final independent mixture, upon the 
hypothesis that antecedent to this mixture the two texts 
had a common proximate origin. ‘To make comparison 
clearer, we may further leave out of account every reading 
of either MS singly which has no other attestation what- 
ever. 

292. The resulting text however would still entirely 
fail to shew the imagined agreement. Multitudes of dis- 
crepancies between & and B would remain, in which each 
MS would have some very early documentary evidence 
supporting it. Doubtless the hypothesis might still be 
rendered possible by supposing all the readings in which 
x and B differ to have been. taken simultaneously in one 
of these MSS from a single accessory original, or each 
MS to have its own accessory original. But the same 
conjectural mode of composition might be imagined with 
equal propriety for any other pair of MSS having at least 
an equal number of coincidences peculiar to themselves 
and no greater number of discrepancies. It is only one 
among an almost infinite number of at least equally 
probable contingencies, and has therefore no a priori 
probability of its own, though it would have no inherent 
improbability if other textual phenomena pointed to it. 
The problem cannot possibly be solved on the ground of 
attestation alone: but, so far as the phenomena of attes- 
tation contribute to its solution, they do not suggest a 
near common origin for even the residuary portions of % 
and B. 

293. We now come to the indications furnished by 
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the internal character of identical readings. If some of 
the identical readings are manifestly wrong, and if they 
further are of such a nature that accidental coincidence 
will not naturally account for their having the double at- 
testation, they must have had a common original later than 
the autograph; and it becomes probable that some at least 
of those other identical readings which afford no clear 
internal evidence of the intrinsic kind had likewise only 
that later MS than the autograph for their common origi- 
nal. But this negative fact is all that we learn; and it is 
compatible with even the extreme supposition that the 
common source of the identical readings was the original 
of all extant documents, though itself but imperfectly 
representing the autograph, and thus that these readings, 
wrong though they be, were the ancestors of all other 
existing variants of the same variations (see §§ 86, 87). If 
on the other hand some of the wrong identical readings are 
manifestly derived from other existing readings, the com- 
mon original must of course have been later than the 
common original of the other readings ; but the question 
of its remoteness or proximateness to the two extant MSS 
remains undecided. 

294. The only quite trustworthy evidence from inter- 
nal character for derivation from a common proximate 
original consists in the presence of such erroneous iden- 
tical readings as are evidently due to mere carelessness 
or caprice of individual scribes, and could not easily have 
escaped correction in passing through two or three trans- 
criptions. To carry weight, they must of course be too 
many to be naturally accounted for by accidental coinci- 
dence of error in two independent scribes. Now, to the 
best of our belief, » and B have in common but one such 
reading, if we set aside the itacisms, or permutations of 
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vowels, current in uncial times, as between o and o, 7 
and ev; including the confusion between 7pets and vpeis. 
This solitary blunder is rapadAayy 7) Tpomys arooKido patos 
for 7. 7 T. awooxiagpa in James i117. The final -aros 
might possibly be derived from an adres which stands at 
the head of the next verse in a good cursive (40) and in 
two Syriac texts, and which has much intrinsic force: on 
this supposition the reading of 8 and B, though erroneous, 
would be nearer to the true reading than the common 
reading. But the evidence as a whole does not point to 
so deeply seated a corruption; and it may be fairly as- 
sumed that the reading -aros is due either to thoughtless 
assimilation to the preceding genitive or to a mental 
separation of ame from oxiacua and consequent correc- 
tion of the supposed solecism. But, though a series 
of such coincidences would imply community of proxi-. 
mate origin, a single instance does not, nor would two or 
three. Our extant MSS afford examples of more startling 
coincidences, unquestionably accidental, as cewpots Codots 
(NA) for cepots Codov in 2 Pet. 11 4, POopas POapris 
(SAC) for oropas pOaprys in I Pet. 1 23, and eéicravro 
(s*C*D*) for é&ioraro, followed by ‘“Akovcavtes d€ of 
arooroAot, in Acts vill 13, the subject of the verb being 
o Siuwv. The coincident readings of & and B likewise 
include one or two peculiar spellings having a some- 
what problematical appearance: they occur however 
in peculiar words, in which it is difficult to find a 
trustworthy criterion of intrinsic certainty or even pro- 
bability. ‘They include likewise a few substantive read- 
ings which are capable of being accounted for as 
blunders, but which may as reasonably be admitted as 
genuine, and in most cases are sustained by internal 
evidence. 
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295. Thus far we have obtained only negative 
results. We have found readings that are explicable by 
the supposition of a common proximate original: we have 
found none that it is difficult to explain without it. We 
must now turn to such positive indications of the relative 
antiquity of the common original as can be obtained by 
taking genealogical relations into account. These are of 
two kinds, arising from comparisons in which the two 
MSS are taken together, and from those in which they 
are taken separately. 

296. Under the former head we have to compare 
the readings in which 8 and B together stand unsupported 
with those in which they have the concurrence of one 
or two important MSS or of ancient versions and quota- 
tions without extant MSS. Here we are merely recon- 
sidering from a special point of view the evidence from 
which the enquiry started (§ 287), the Internal Evidence 
of Groups. Having found 8B the constant element in 
various groups of every size, distinguished by internal 
excellence of readings, we found no less excellence in the 
readings in which they concur without other attestations of 
Greek MSS, or even of Versions or Fathers. The two sets - 
of groupings, containing no reading in common, illustrate © 
and confirm each other. The general character of the 
readings of both is the same, so that there is no internal 
evidence against the natural presumption that they come 
fromthe same source. But the readings of SB in which 
they are associated with other and various witnesses for 
very early texts cannot by the nature of the case have 
originated with the scribe of a proximate common source; 
so that, if the common source was proximate, they must 
have been received and transmitted from an earlier 
source: and accordingly there is no reason, in the absence 
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of constraint from internal evidence, to imagine a differ- 
ent origin for those readings of 8B which have no other 
attestation. It might indeed be suggested that both sets 
of readings were obtained from a single proximate com- 
mon source, but that the one set originated there, while 
the other was transmitted. But against this contingent 
possibility must be set the comparative inconstancy of 
the members of the smaller groups containing 8B, and 
the consequent probability that occasionally they would 
all be found ranged against readings having the same 
parentage as those which they elsewhere concur with 8B 
in supporting (see § 280). 

297. These considerations shew that the common 
original of 8B for by far the greater part of their identical 
readings, whatever may have been its own date, had 
a very ancient and very pure text, and that there is no 
sufficient reason for surmising that the rest of their 
identical readings came from any other source. They 
prove that one of three alternatives must be true: either 
the respective ancestries cf 8 and B must have diverged 
from a common parent extremely near the apostolic auto- 
graphs; or, if their concordant readings were really de- 
‘ rived from a single not remote MS, that MS must itself 
have been of the very highest antiquity; or, lastly, such 
single not remote MS must have inherited its text from 
an ancestry which at each of its stages had enjoyed a 
singular immunity from corruption. For practical pur- 
poses it is of little moment which alternative is true. 
The second and third alternatives would leave open the 
possibility that single readings of 8B, otherwise unsup- 
ported, may have originated with the common proximate 
source here implied: but there is no difference between 
the three alternatives as regards the general character and 
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date of the readings taken together, and the consequent 
presumption in-favour of any one of them. 

298. When however we go on, secondly, to compare 
the identical readings of 8B with the readings of 8 unsup- 
ported by B and of B unsupported by &, the first alterna- 
tive obtains so much positive corroboration that the 
second and third may be safely dismissed. For the pre- 
sent purpose we must neglect the numerous readings in 
which & or B forms part of a large group, and attend to 
those readings only in which they stand respectively in 
opposition to all or almost all other Greek MSS, but 
with some other support: with the places where they 
stand absolutely alone we are not for the present con- 
cerned. It is then seen that a large proportion of the 
small groups containing one or other of the two MSS 
contain also other documents (versions or quotations) 
attesting a high antiquity of text. Many of the readings 
of B having this accessory attestation are doubtless 
wrong, and, as we shall see presently, a much greater 
number of the readings of 8: what we are now concerned 
with however is not genuineness but antiquity. Each of 
the two MSS is proved by these readings to be at least 
in part derived from an original preserving an extremely 
ancient text, for the most part not represented by our 
other extant MSS: and these two texts are by the nature 
of the case different from each other. 

299. ‘The distinct existence of these two indepen- 
dent texts is further illustrated by places where they 
emerge into view simultaneously; that is, in a certain 
number of those ternary or yet more composite variations 
in which the readings of & and of B are different from 
each other, but are closely connected together in opposi- 
tion to the reading or readings of the great bulk of docu- 
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ments, and in which each of the two MSS is supported 
by a small number of documents having a largely Pre- 
Syrian text. In these cases, allowance -being made for 
the possibility of an occasional accidental coincidence, 
the reading of neither 8 nor B can have originated in the 
process of transcription from a proximate common source, 
and the two MSS confront each other with exclusively 
early texts of different ancestry. 

300. It follows from the binary and the ternary 
variations alike that the hypothesis of a proximate com- 
mon original for the identical readings of 8B involves the 
necessity of postulating at least three independent sources 
of exceptionally ancient character of text for the two 
MSS, independently of sources akin to documents still 
largely extant. It is at once obvious that the same 
phenomena are accounted for with much greater proba- 
bility by the simple explanation that the identical read- 
ings do not represent a third and proximate common 
original, containing a single pure text preserved with 
extraordinary fidelity, but are merely those portions of 
text in which two primitive and entirely separate lines of 
transmission had not come to differ from each other 
through independent corruption in the one or the other. 

301. The importance of this conclusion is so great 
that we venture to repeat in other and fewer words the 
principal steps which lead to it. Whatever be the mutual 
relation of S and B, each of them separately, 8 in the 
Apocalypse excepted, is found on comparison of its 
characteristic readings with those of other documentary 
authorities of approximately determinate date to have a 
text more ancient by a long interval than that of any 
other extant Non-Western MS containing more than a 
few verses ; to be in fact essentiaily a text of the second 
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or early third century. ‘This fact, which is independent 
of coincidences of NB, so that it would remain true of & 
if B were unknown, and of B if 8 were unknown, suggests 
the most natural explanation of their coincidences. They 
are due, that is, to the extreme and as it were primordial 
antiquity of the common original from which the ancestries 
of the two MSS have diverged, the date of which cannot 
be later than the early part of the second century, and 
may well be yet earlier. So high an antiquity would of 
course be impossible if it were necessary to suppose that 
the ‘common original’ was a single archetypal MS com- 
prising all the books as they now stand in either existing 
MS. But, as has been noticed elsewhere (§ 14: see also 
§ 352), there is reason to suspect that the great MSS of 
the Christian empire were directly or indirectly transcribed 
from smaller exemplars which contained only portions of 
the New Testament; so that the general term ‘common 
original’, which we have used for the sake of simplicity, 
must in strictness be understood to denote the several 
common originals of the different books or groups of 
books. ‘There is however no clear difference of charac- 
ter in the fundamental text common to B and & in any 
part of the New Testament in which B is not defective. 
The textual phenomena which we find when we compare 
them singly and jointly with other documents are through- 
out precisely those which would present themselves in 
representatives of two separate lines diverging from a 
point near the autographs, and not coming into contact 
subsequently. Other relations of pedigree are doubtless 
theoretically possible, but involve improbable combina- 
tions. 

302. An answer, in our opinion a true and sufficient 
answer, is thus found to the question how far the testimo- 
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nies of 8 and B are independent of each other. Their 
independence can be carried back so far that their con- 
cordant testimony may be treated as equivalent to that 
of a MS older than & and B themselves by at least two 
centuries, probably by a generation or two more. Here, 
as always, high relative and absolute antiquity supplies a 
strong presumption of purity, but cannot guarantee it: 
on the one hand the writings of the New Testament were 
liable to textual change in the earliest generations of 
their existence as well as a little later; on the other the 
close approach to the time of the autographs raises the 
presumption of purity to an unusual strength. It must 
be remembered however that part of the evidence with 
which we have been dealing relates to quality as well as 
to antiquity : Internal Evidence of Groups, independently 
of the aid which it gives towards ascertaining the proxi- 
mity or distance of the common original of & and B, 
retains its own direct value. As was pointed out above 
(§ 296), even if it were credible that they were divided 
from their common ancestor by no more than two or 
three transcriptions, we should have on this ground to 
ascribe to the ancestry of the common ancestor an extra- 
ordinary freedom from corruption. 

303. That absolute purity cannot be ascribed to all 
readings attested by SB is implied in the existence of the 
Western non-interpolations (§ 240). We shall presently 
have to notice the possibility of a concurrence of 8 and B 
in support of wrong Western readings in St Paul’s Epis- 
tles, implying a departure in the ancestries of both from 
their common fundamental text; and this is perhaps the 
most natural explanation of the attestation of the unques- 
tionably wrong reading 7AGev for 7\Oov by NBD,G, cu’ 
Orig in Gal. i112. Account must likewise be taken of 
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the places in which, without difference of reading between 
S and B, the true text appears to be lost in all existing 
documents, or in all but one or two of.a subsidiary 
character. Besides these clear or possible errors in 8B 
there are some few variations in which their joint read- 
ing, though supported by some other testimony, is subject 
to more or less of doubt. But we have not found reason 
to make any further deduction from their united authority. 
In this as in all similar cases no account of course can be 
taken of coincidences that might be easily due to the 
independent origination of the same error by two different 
scribes. Under this head preeminently fall identical 
changes of an itacistic kind, as the confusion between 
imperatives in -e and infinitives in -o, and also be- 
tween nets and vets: it seldom happens that both MSS 
go unquestionably astray together in such points, for 
their laxity is but comparative, but examples do occur. 
When these indecisive coincidences have been set aside, 
no readings of 8B remain which we could venture to pro- 
nounce certainly or probably wrong as against other 
existing readings. This general immunity from substan- 
tive errors that can without room for doubt be recognised 
as errors in the common original of 8B, in conjunction 
with its very high antiquity, provides in a multitude of 
places a safe criterion of genuineness, not to be distrusted 
except cn very clear internal evidence. Accordingly, with 
the exceptions mentioned above, it is our belief (1) that 
readings of 8B should be accepted as the true readings 
until strong internal evidence is found to the contrary, 
and (2) that no readings of 8B can safely be rejected 
absolutely, though it is sometimes right to place them 
only on an alternative footing, especially where they 


receive no support from Versions or Fathers. 
17 
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304. Sufficient examples of important or interesting 
readings attested by NB, but lost from the texts of all 
other extant uncials, will be found in the Appendix, as in 
the’ ‘notes‘on' Matt: v.22;'x 33. x1/195' xvi 217; savior 
xxvill 6; Mark ix 29; xvi 9—20; PNGES RX, 15. DSi 1 Pet.v 2% 
Eph. i L _ Two or three additional places may be noticed 
here, in which there is reason to think that the bearing of 
the internal evidence is liable to be misunderstood. 


Mark iv 8 kai adda érecey k.T.X., Kut EO1Sou Kapmov ava- 
Baivovra cai av€avopeva SB (avEavopevov ADLA cu!, avéa- 
vovra C and most documents). Here the true force of the 
parable requires that not the fruit, but the plants into 
which the seeds have expanded, be said to mount up 
and grow. The temptations to corruption were peculiarly 
strong; avaBaivovra, immediately following xapmrév, had an 
ambiguous termination readily assumed to belong to the 
masculine accusative, and thus drew after it the other parti- 
ciple, one text adopting the middle form, which involved least 
change, the other. the neuter form, which coincided with 
avaBaivovra: an additional motive for alteration would be 
the apparent paradox of seeds being said to ‘mount up’, a 
paradox which St Mark apparently intended to soften by 
means of the order of words. Finally the Western and 
Syrian texts completed the corruption by changing adda to 
the ado of vv. 5, 7. 

John iv 15 ta pry dupa pndé duepyopar (or -opa) evade 
avrAeiv N*B Orig® (¢pyopae most documents). Avépyopar 
is here used in its idiomatic sense ‘come all the way’, 
which expresses the woman’s sense of her often repeated 
toil. Being commonly used in other senses, the word was 
easily misunderstood and assumed to be inappropriate ; 
and the change would be helped by the facility with which 
one of two similar consecutive syllables drops out. 


Acts xxviii 13 karay bevres eis Supaxovoas émepeivapev 

' nyepas Tpeis Oey mepiedovTes KatnvTnoawev eis ‘Pyytov &*B 
£ (tulimus et LS weighed anchor’, as vg cum sustulissent 
o Asso for dpavres doooy in xxvii 13]) memph (‘gozng 
Jorth ’); where most documents have sepsedOovres. Tlepue- 
Aovtes here is explained by the use of the same verb in 
XXVI1 40, kal Tas dykupas mepte\ovtes elov els THY Oahaccay, 
where it clearly means the casting loose (literally ‘ stripping 
off’) of the anchors (with their cables) i in order to set the 
vessel free to drive, though it is otherwise unknown as a 
nautical term. By analogy it must here mean the casting 
loose of the cables which attached the vessel to the shore 
in harbour (called in ampler phrase ta amoyera \UoacOa, 
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ica, droxowa &c.), the elliptic employment of transitive 
verbs being common in Greek nautical language as in 
English (compare dpavres in xxvii 13, cited above). The 
general sense then is merely ‘and loosing from thence’, 
that is, from Syracuse, where there had been a stay of three 
days. On the other hand the run from Syracuse to Rhegium 
could never be described as circuitous (mepueAOovres), unless 
the ship were thrown out of her course by contrary winds, 
‘a circumstance not likely to be noticed by means of an 
obscure implication (cf. xxvii 4, 7, 8); while scribes, to 
whom this geographical difficulty was not likely te suggest 
itself, would be tempted by the superficial smoothness of 
meptedOovtes. 


D. 305—307. Binary uncial combinations containing 
B and & respectively 


305. We come next to the variations in which & 
and B stand on different sides. The first step towards 
dealing successfully with the problems which here arise 
is to examine the internal character of the readings 
attested by the two series of binary groups formed by & 
and by B combined with each other primary Greek MS. 
Now every such binary group containing B is found by 
this process to offer a large proportion of readings which 
on the closest scrutiny have the ring of genuineness, 
while it is difficult to find any readings so attested which 
look suspicious after full consideration. Such groups 
geen tac Gospels Bl) Be) Bt, be, BD) Ab, BZ, B 33, 
ifot Mark BA’; in the Acts Ab, Bey BD, BE.) B 61; 
in the Catholic Epistles AB, BC; BP. ; ‘in’ the Pauline 
Epistics ab, oe eile (bE, & 17,207 "*. * These 
readings are in fact for most of the groups, especially 
those belonging to the Gospels, hardly of less uniformly 
good character than the readings of 8B. Once more, 
their character is not found appreciably different whether 
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they do or do not receive the support of Versions or 
Fathers. 

306. One binary group containing B requires sepa- 
rate mention, namely BD, of the Pauline Epistles. From 
what has been already said (§§ 204, 228) on the Western 
element of B in these Epistles it will be evident that the 
combinations BD,G, and BG,, when they are unsustained 
by clear Non-Western Pre-Syrian attestation, may be 
taken to imply a Western reading. The question thus 
arises whether the same is to be said of BD, On 
the one hand D represents on the whole an earlier 
and purer form’ of the Western text than Gouge 
that, were not B known to contain a Western ele- 
ment in these epistles, the combination BD, would, 
like the BD of the Gospels and Acts, have a strong 
presumption in its favour; and the presumption, 
though weakened, is by no means destroyed by the 
contingency which has thus to be taken into account. 
On the other hand D, has some clearly Western cor- 
ruptions from which G, is free; and the analogy of 
BD,G, and BG, preclude any assumption that BD, could 
not have this character. The decision must accordingly 
rest with Internal Evidence, which is on the whole defi- 
nitely favourable to the BD, readings, while some of 
them are not free from doubt. They cannot as a class 
be condemned with the readings of BD,G, and BG,; but 
neither is it certain that none of them are of the same 
origin and quality. Since the inferior quality of BG, 
and the ambiguity as to BD, are explained by the ex- 
ceptional intrusion of an alien element into the Pauline 
text of B, the existence of which alien element is ascer- 
tained independently of the quality of its readings, 
the character of the fundamental text of B, as shown 
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by the other binary combinations, evidently remains 
unaffected. 

307. When ® is tested in like manner, the results 
are quite different. None of its binary combinations, if 
their readings are examined consecutively, are found to 
be habitually of good character, though here and there 
readings occur which are not to be hastily dismissed. 
The readings of 8D in the Gospels and Acts are often 
interesting, but they are shown by the Versions and 
Fathers which usually support them to be simply 
Western: the character of 8D with the Old Latin, of & 
with the Old Latin, and of D with the Old Latin is iden- 
tical. Except in the peculiar Western non-interpolations 
we have never found reason to trust 8D. It is worth 
mention here that much the most considerable deduction 
to be made from the superiority of text in Tischendorf’s 
editio octava to his earlier editions is due to the indiscri- 
minate vagueness of his estimate of &: a large proportion 
of those readings adopted by him which we have been 
obliged to reject are ordinary Western readings which are 
attested by ® in consequence of the Western element 
which it contains. With ND of the Gospels may be 
classed NG, of the Pauline Epistles; while the rarer ‘ 
combination 8D, of the Pauline Epistles contains both 
bad and good readings, the latter being apparently con- 
fined to the parts where B is defective, and elsewhere to 
those variations in which the reading of B is that of its 
Western element peculiar to these books, so that in the 
absence of this element we might have expected SBD, 
in place of 8D,. Trial by Internal Evidence is likewise 
unfavourable to such groups as in the Gospels &L, XC, 
XT, NZ, SZ, & 33, in St Mark NA; in the Acts NA, XC, 
NE,, 8 61; in the Catholic Epistles SA, SC, 8P,; in the 
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Pauline Epistles SA, 8C, (NP,,) 8 17; though they contain 
a few readings which may perhaps be genuine. ‘Their 
pedigree is usually, we believe, perhaps almost always, 
Alexandrian. The character is here, as elsewhere, as- 
certained independently of the origin: but it is instruc- 
tive to see how completely the results of the comparison 
of binary groups containing & and B respectively are 
explained by the presence of large Western and Alex- 
andrian elements in &. The character of what remains 
of the text of & after their subtraction must be largely 
excellent, as the character of 8B shews; an estimate of 
the degree of excellence cannot however be formed till 
we have taken another step. 


E. 308—325. Szugular and subsingular readings of B 


308. The readings of B and of & respectively have 
now to be compared in those variations in which they 
stand unsustained by any other Greek uncial MS. Such 
readings are of two kinds, ‘singular readings’, as they 
are usually called, which have no other direct attestation 
whatever, and what may be called ‘subsingular read- 
ings’, which have only secondary support, namely, that 
of inferior Greek MSS, of Versions, or of Fathers, or of 
combinations of documentary authorities of these kinds. 
Subsingular readings of B, which are in fact the read- 
ings of a particular class of groups containing B, will 
require consideration presently. What we have to say 
on the singular readings of B may be made clearer by 
a few remarks on singular readings generally. 


309. The attention prima facie due to singular read- 
ings of any one document is evidently variable, ac- 
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cording to the number and genealogical relations of 
the whole body of extant documents. If a text is 
preserved in but two documents, every reading of each 
where they differ is a singular reading, one or other of 
which must be right ; unless indeed both are wrong, and 
the true reading has perished. If the documents are 
more numerous, the singular readings of one document 
have no less préma facie authority than the rival readings 
found in all other documents alike, provided that the 
other documents have had a common original (see § 52), 
making the readings common to them to be virtually, 
though not in appearance, as ‘singular’ as the others. 
The same principle holds good whatever be the total 
number of documents, unless they have all only one 
common ancestor; that is, the prima facie authority of 
the singular readings of any document cannot be esti- 
mated by the bare numerical relation (see §§ 54—57), 
but varies partly with the independence of ancestry of 
the one document in relation to all the rest, partly with 
the affinities of ancestry among the rest. Where the 
whole pedigree is very complex, as in the New Testa- 
ment, any documents which frequently stand in very 
small groups attesting evidently genuine readings, against 
the bulk of documents of various ages, must evidently 
contain so large elements having an independent an- 
cestry that the @ f7zorz presumption against their sin- 
gular readings cannot be much greater than against 
singular readings at their best, that is, in texts preserved 
in two documents only. 

310. On the other hand (see §$ 56, 58) the sin- 
gular readings of a document may always be due either 
to inheritance from a more or less remote ancestry, which 
may be of any degree of purity, or to quite recent 
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corruption, or, which is much the commonest case, partly 
to the one, partly to the other. Whatever a document 
has inherited of the autograph text is of necessity in- 
cluded in its proper or ancestral text; and in order to 
ascertain the character of those of its singular readings 
which belong to its ancestral text, we must sift away as 
far as possible those other singular readings which are 
mere individualisms, so to speak, originating with the 
scribe or one of his immediate predecessors. Complete 
discrimination is of course impossible in the absence of 
the exemplar or exemplars; but every approximation to 
it isa gain. Except by conjecture, which does not con- 
cern us here, no scribe can make a text better than 
he found it; his highest merit is to leave it no worse. 
The inherited text of a document must therefore have 
been usually better, never worse, than the text which it 
actually presents to the eye; and the character of the 
inherited text is inevitably disguised for the worse by 
every ‘ individualism’ which remains undetected. 

311. Individualisms may obviously belong to various 
types, from purely clerical errors to alterations of purely 
mental origin. Sufficient clerical errors betray them- 
selves, beyond the possibility of doubt, to enable us 
with a little care to form an estimate of the degree of 
general accuracy attained by the scribe of a given docu- 
ment, and also of the kinds of mistakes to which he was 
prone (see § 45). The mere subtraction of a large 
number of irrelevant readings from the gross list of sin- 
gular readings gives, as wé have seen, greater exactness 
to the appreciation of the character of the ancestral text. 
But moreover the further knowledge gained respecting 
the habits of the scribe becomes of use both positively 
and negatively in dealing at a later stage with individual 
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variations. Singular readings which make good sense 
and therefore need imply no clerical error, but which 
might also be easily explained as.due to a kind of 
clerical error already fixed upon the scribe by undoubted 
examples, are rendered by the presence of possible 
clerical error as a vera causa more doubtful than they 
would otherwise be. Singular readings which make good 
sense, and which cannot be explained by clerical error 
except such as lies outside the known proclivities of the 
scribe, acquire a better title to consideration. Again, 
those singular readings which are evidently errors, but are 
not clerical errors, can likewise be classified, and the 
results of classification used in the same manner: for 
instance, in the New Testament an appreciable number 
of the singular readings of A consist in the permutation 
of synonyms, and it can hardly be doubted that these 
readings are true individualisms. Whether however such 
singular readings are. individualisms or of older date, is 
often not easy to tell: but it is always useful to remember 
that the text of a document as it stands is partly ancestral, 
partly due to transcriptional error in the last stage or 
stages of transmission, though definite indications of the 
one or the other origin may be wanting for each ind*- 
vidual variation. 


312. When the singular readings of B are examined 
for the purpose here explained, it is found that on the 
one hand the scribe reached by no means a high standard 
of accuracy, and on the other his slips are not propor- 
tionally numerous or bad. Like most transcribers, he 
occasionally omits necessary portions of text because his 
eye returned to the exemplar at the wrong place. As the 
longer portions of text so omitted consist usually either 
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of 12 to 14 letters or of multiples of the same, his ex- 
emplar was doubtless written in lines of this length. 
Often, but not always, an obvious cause of omission may 
be found in omocoteleuton, the beginning or ending of 
consecutive portions of text with the same combinations 
of letters or of words. Reduplications due to thesame cause 
likewise occur, but more rarely. More characteristic than 
these commonest of lapses is a tendency to double a 
single short word, syllable, or letter, or to drop one of 
two similar consecutive short words, syllables, or letters. 
The following are examples: Mark ix 25 erwerwem- 
taccw for erwemitaccw; Acts Xvill 17 TOYTONTWNTW 
for toyT@NtT@; Mark xiii 13 e1iccteAoc for eictedoc ; 
John xiv 10 aerw for aerwAderw; Luke vil 24 ca- 
Aeyomen for cadeyomenon ; Mark i 5 Aei for Aerel; 
Vl 22 eleAPOYCHC for EICEABOYCHC 5 vli 2r AtAoricmol for 
Madoricmol; also without similarity of form, Mark vi 1 
eZHOeN for eEZHAMEN; Vil 18 acynTo! for acyneTol. Oc- 
casionally we find assimilations of ending, as Mark v 38 
adadalovras wodAas (for roAAa) ; Rom. xiv 18 doxtpots Tos 
avOpwrors (for Soximos); or even, but very rarely, such 
verbal assimilations as kypvypa o éxnpvgey in Acts X 37 
for Bamticpa oO éxynpvéerv. ) 


313. The singular readings of B which cannot 
strictly be called clerical errors, and yet which appear to 
be individualisms of the scribe, are confined within still 
narrower limits. A current supposition, to which fre- 
quent repetition has given a kind of authority, that the 
scribe of B was peculiarly addicted to arbitrary omissions, 
we believe to be entirely unfounded, except possibly in the 
very limited sense explained below, while the facts which 
have given it plausibility are everywhere conspicuous. 
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In the New Testament, as in almost all prose writings 
which have been much copied, corruptions by interpola- 
tion are many times more numerous than corruptions by 
omission. When therefore a text of late and degenerate 
type, such as is the Received Text of the New Testa- 
ment, is consciously or unconsciously taken as a standard, 
any document belonging to a purer stage of the text 
must by the nature of the case have the appearance of 
being guilty of omissions; and the nearer the document 
stands to the autograph, the more numerous must be the 
omissions laid to its charge. If B is preeminently free 
from interpolations, Western, Alexandrian, or Syrian, it 
cannot but be preeminently full of what may relatively 
to the Received Text be called omissions. Strictly 
speaking, these facts have no bearing on either the 
merits or the demerits of the scribe of B, except as 
regards the absolutely singular readings of B, together 
with those nearly singular readings in which the other 
attestation may easily be due to accidental coincidence : 
multitudes of the so called omissions of B are found in 
other good documents, few or many, and therefore, if 
not genuine, must at least have originated at a point in 
the line of transmission antecedent to B. It has seemed 
best however to speak of the supposed omissions of B 
here once for all, both those which concern the cha- 
racter of B individually and those which concern the 
character of the older text or texts from which it was 
derived. 

314. The great mass of omissions, or rather for the 
most part non-interpolations, which B shares with other 
primary documents being set aside as irrelevant, it re- 
mains to be considered whether its singular readings, 
which alone are relevant, include such and so many 
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omissions as to indicate a characteristic habit of the 
scribe. It is a conceivable hypothesis that the scribe of 
B, besides inheriting a text unusually free from interpo- 
lations, was one of the very few transcribers addicted to 
curtailment, and thus corrupted the inherited text in a 
direction opposite to the usual course of transcription : 
the question is whether such a hypothesis is borne out 
by a comprehensive examination of the facts. What 
has been said above (§ 312) as to omissions due to 
purely clerical error need not be repeated. The only 
readings of B which can with any plausibility be urged 
on behalf of the hypothesis are the instances in which it 
omits slight and apparently non-essential words found . 
in all other documents, such as pronouns and articles. 
It is on the one hand to be remembered that such words 
are peculiarly liable to be inserted, especially in Versions 
and quotations by Fathers; and still more that we find 
numerous similar omissions in good groups containing 
B, with every gradation in the amount of support which 
it receives, so that these omissions in B alone might 
be taken as genuine non-interpolations without incon- 
gruity as to the attestation, as well as consistently with 
the general character of the text of B. In our opinion 
this is the most probable account of the matter in some 
cases, and possibly in all: but it is on the whole safer 
for the present to allow for a proneness on the part of 
the scribe of B to drop petty words not evidently re- 
quired by the sense, and therefore to neglect this class 
of omissions in B alone, where good confirmatory ex- 
ternal or internal evidence is wanting. If however a like 
scrutiny is applied to important words or clauses, such as 
are sometimes dropped in the Western texts for the sake 
of apparent directness or simplicity, we find no traces 
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whatever of a similar tendency in B. Omissions due to 
clerical error, and especially to Aomoeoteleuton, naturally 
take place sometimes without destruction of sense: and 
all the analogies suggest that this is the real cause of the 
very few substantial omissions in B which could possibly 
be referred to a love of abbreviation. As far as readings 
of any interest are concerned, we believe the text of B 
to be as free from curtailment as that of any other im- 
portant document. 

315. The chief feature of the few remaining indi- 
vidualisms of B, so far as they can be recognised with 
fair certainty as such, is their simple and _ inartificial 
character. Nearly all of them are due to easy assimila- 
tion, chiefly between neighbouring clauses ‘or verses, 
occasionally between parallel passages. Consecutive 
words are perhaps occasionally transposed : but here on 
the other hand account has to be taken of the peculiar 
habitual purity of the text of B in respect of the 
order of words; a purity which is specially exhibited in 
numerous ternary or more composite variations, in 
which B is the sole or almost the sole authority for 
the one collocation which will account for the other 
variants. Of paraphrastic change there is little or no- 
thing. The final impression produced by a review of all 
the trustworthy signs is of a patient and rather dull or 
mechanical type of transcription, subject now and then 
to the ordinary lapses which come from flagging watch- 
fulness, but happily guiltless of ingenuity or other un- 
timely activity of brain, and indeed unaffected by mental 
influences except of the most limited and unconscious 
kind. 

316. This examination of the tolerably certain indi- 
vidualisms of B, of all kinds, prepares the way for an 
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examination of the character of its remaining singular 
readings. We must first however consider the readings 
of a set of groups intermediate between those last con- 
sidered (§§ 281—304) and B, that is, what we have called 
the subsingular readings of B. When the groups formed 
by B with one or more secondary Greek MSS and with 
one or more Versions or Fathers are tried by Internal 
Evidence, the proportional number of readings which 
are to all appearance genuine is very large indeed. Read- 
ings so attested cannot in fact be well distinguished in 
character from readings of 8B. When B stands sup- 
ported by only a single version, the results are by 
no means so uniform. When it is followed only by 
the Old Latin, or one or more Old Latin MSS or 
Fathers, the readings seldom commend themselves as 
worthy of unreserved confidence, though it is no less true 
that they are seldom manifestly wrong (see § 204): they 
may as arule be strictly called doubtful readings. On the 
other hand when the associated version is the Memphitic, 
Thebaic, or Old Syriac, the presumption of genuineness 
raised by the habitual character of the readings is much 
greater, and not a few of them are almost certainly right. 
With other versions the combinations are various in 
quality, as might be expected from the mixed origin of 
the versions themselves and their present condition as 
edited. 

317. These diminutions of attestation lead us con- 
tinuously to the singular readings proper. Here too so 
many readings of B by itself commend themselves on 
their own merits that it would be rash to reject any 
hastily, though undoubtedly not a few have to be rejected 
at last. Occasionally too some stray quotation of a 
Father shews that readings of B which might have been 
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thought to be individualisms were really at least several 
generations older than the age when B was written. 
Thus in 1 Cor. xiii 5 it has ro py éavtys with Clem. 
Paed. 252 for ta éavrqs, retained by Clem. Strom. 956 ; 
both readings being shown by the respective contexts to 
have been actually used by Clement, and both making 
excellent sense. But, wherever there is no such accessory 
authority, clear internal evidence is needed to justify the 
acceptance of singular readings of B, since the possibility 
that they are no more than individualisms is constantly 
present. 

318. The special excellence of B displays itself best 
perhaps in ternary or more than ternary variations. ‘This 
has been already noticed (§ 315) in reference to colloca- 
tions of words; but the statement is equally true as 
regards readings of all kinds. Where the documents 
fall into more than two arrays, the readings of B are 
usually found to be such as will account for the rival 
readings, and such as cannot easily be derived from 
any one of them, or any combination of them. Not 
the least instructive are what may be termed com- 
posite ternary variations, which easily escape notice 
in the cursory use of an ordinary apparatus criticus. 
They arise when two independent aberrant texts have 
removed a stumbling-block due to the original form 
of a phrase or sentence by altering different parts of 
the phrase, rot by altering the whole or the same 
part in a different manner. If, as is usual, the evidence 
affecting each alteration is presented separately, we have 
in form not a single ternary variation but two or more 
successive binary variations. Now in such cases it is 
of frequent occurrence to find B nearly or even quite 
alone in supporting what is evidently the genuine variant 
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in each binary variation, while most of the other docu- 
- ments, representing ancient as well as later texts, divide 
themselves into those which are right in one place and 
those which are right in another. 

319. If it is suggested that these phenomena might 
be due to a skilful selection and combination of readings 
from two sources by the scribe of B, the hypothesis is 
decisively negatived by several considerations. If it 
were true for composite variations, it should fit also 
the ternary variations of the more obvious type, in which 
B similarly supports the neutral reading; whereas in 
most of them it would be peculiarly difficult to derive 
the neutral reading from any kind of coalescence of the 
aberrant readings. Secondly, the process hypothetically 
attributed to the scribe of B is incongruous with all that 
is known of his manner of transcription and capacity 
of criticism. Thirdly, the ternary variations in which B 
stands absolutely alone are not separable in character 
from those in which its readings are ‘subsingular’, having 
the support of, for instance, one or two early versions ; 
and thus the operation would have to be attributed to 
one or more scribes of the first or early second century, 
while it would demand a degree of skill of which we have 
no example in extant records. Fourthly, the hypothesis 
is distinctly condemned by transcriptional evidence, 
which has an exceptional force in ternary variations (see 
§ 29). 

320. It should be noticed that some few variations 
in the Pauline Epistles, in which the local Western ele- 
ment of B has affected the text, present a deceptive 
appearance of exceptions to what has been stated. Thus 
the accessory Western text, which makes itself felt in 
simple conflations (Col. 112 xaAécavtt Kal ixavooavTe B 
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from ixavwoavre and the Western xadécavri, 2 Thess. 
lii 4 Kal éroujoate Kal Tovetre Kal roumoere B from [Kal] 
mouetre Kat wouoete and the Western kat éroumoate Kat 
movetre), is but partially followed in the composite ternary 
variation of Rom. x5. Here the scribe of B adopted 
two out of three closely connected Western (and sub- 
sequently Syrian) changes, the transposition of 67 and 
the insertion of avira after royoas, but in the third place 
negligently left avr7 untouched, doubtless the reading 
of his primary exemplar, and thus produced an impos- 
sible combination. Combinations like these imply im- 
perfect workmanship, not skilful choice. Nor is it 
material to know whether the scribe of B himself took 
the Western readings from a second exemplar, or, as 
seems more likely, merely copied a single exemplar with 
marginal or interlinear corrections which he incorporated 
into the text (see §§ 335 ff.): the essential nature of the 
process is not changed by its being carried a single step 
back. Except in so far as even the slightest mixture may 
be said to involve some kind of selection, we hold it 
to be certain that the readings of B are never the result 
of any eclectic process. Its occasional individual aberra- 
tions of course sometimes take placé where there is 
variation already, and therefore sometimes go to make up 
ternary variations. But it remains true that the readings 
of B in ternary variations, simple or composite, are 
habitually those of the original text, and the readings of 
the other texts divergent attempts to amend it. 

321. What has been said on the excellence usually 


shown by the readings of B in ternary variations will be 
made more intelligible by two or three examples of different 
types. 
James v 7 idov o yewpyds éxdéxeTat Tov Tiwioy Kapmov 
rhs ys, paxpoOupav em avtd ws AdBn mpoipoy Kal dYipov 
Ue tai 
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B (? 31) lat.vg the ? aeth) arm. One text supplies the 
concluding adjectives with xapzov (from the first clause) as 
a substantive (8 9 f me syr.hl.mg pp, with slight varia- 
tions), another, the Syrian, with verov (AK,L,P, cu” syr. 
vg-hl.txt pp"). Here the elliptic expression has manifestly 
given rise to two different corrections; and B is the only 
certain Greek authority for the true text. This is an ex- 
ample of the simplest and most fundamental form of ter- 
nary readings, with the neutral text clearly exhibited. 


322. Mark vi 43 kal npav kAdaopata dadexa Kodiver 
mAnpopara B. The easier kdacpdarey of viil 20 (mocwv 
opupidov mAnpowata KNaoparwy Hpare, where the necessary 
order enforces the genitive) is adopted by & 13-69-124- 
346 209 (I omits). The Western (and Syrian) text, starting 
from this last reading, borrows kodivous mAnpets, to replace 
the last two words, from vill 19; Matt. xiv 20 (AD uncl? 
cu" latt syrr me); most Latins, with 33 and some second- 
ary Greek MSS, introducing further assimilations to Matt. 
There are also two remarkable conflations : LA vary from 
B only by adopting xodivovs from the Western reading (or 
the antecedent parallel passages) ; 28, which has many 
relics of a very ancient text hereabouts, retains the xAa- 
cpara of B, but for the rest follows the Western and Syrian 
text. Here the choice clearly lies between three readings, 
those of B, of & and the lost early originals of two texts now 
partially preserved in cursives, and of LA; andthe difficulty 
of accounting for the well attested cAdopara is unfavourable 
to the second. The reading of LA, cddopata dadexa kopi- 
vous mtAnpo#para, which has no intrinsic probability, may be 
due to accidental mixture (in v. 31 they, and they alone, 
have the impossible evxaipov): the reading of B, which 
has much intrinsic probability, was likely to be changed 
on account of the double accusative, even apart from the 
influence of parallel passages, and might easily give rise 
to all the other variants with the help of harmonistic 
assimilation. If we take the three parts of the composite 
variation separately, a good group is found supporting 
each of the three readings of B; «daopara being attested 
by BLA 28, kodivey by NB 1-209 13-69-124-346, and 
mAnpopata by NBLA 1-209 13-69-124-346. This last 
specially certain attestation marks the virtual authority for 
the entire fundamental text from which the Western cor- 
rection departed, the peculiar word mAnpopara being the 
turning-point of change; and evidently the common an- 
cestor of & &c. altered one of the three preceding words, 
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and the common ancestor of LA another, while B alone 
held fast the true text throughout. 


323. Once more, the unique character of B in a series 
of separate but mutually related variations, making up as it 
were an extended composite variation, is illustrated by 
St Mark’s account of the denials of St Peter. Alone of 
the evangelists St Mark notices two crowings of a cock. 
According to the true text he follows the same lines as 
St Matthew and St Luke, while he makes the requisite 
additions in three places: that is, he inserts the word 
‘twice’ (dis) in both the prediction (xiv 30) and St Peter’s 
recollection of the prediction (xiv 72 4), and the phrase ‘a 
second time’ (ék Sevrepov) in the statement that ‘a cock 
crew’ immediately after the third denial (xiv 72 a). Thus 
all the points are tersely but sufficiently given. The text 
however, as it thus stood, presented more than one tempta- 
tion to correction. At the first of the four places (v. 30) 
the direct harmonistic influence from the other Gospels 
was naturally strong and unchecked, and thus the first dls 
is largely omitted (by & C* aeth arm as well as the Westerns, 
D cu? lat.afr-eur). When v. 72 @ was reached, éx Sevrépov 
was as naturally a stumbling-block for a different reason, 
because there had been no mention of a previous cock- 
crowing. The supposed difficulty was met in two ways: 
a text now represented by a small group (NL ¢ vg.cod), 
doubtless Alexandrian, assimilated v. 72 to v. 68 and the 
parallel narratives by striking out é« devrépov; while the 
Western text boldly adapted v. 68 to v. 72 by inserting kat 
adéxtwp eporvnoev after mpoavdAvov. Lastly v. 72 6 was 
affected by the various texts both of the preceding words 
and of the original prediction (v. 30), here expressly re- 
peated and thereby brought into strict parallelism, and 
accordingly dis is omitted by more documents than éx 
devtépov. The Syrian text makes the whole uniformly 
symmetrical and complete by accepting the Western in- 
terpolation in v. 68, while it retains dis in both places. 
The confusion of attestation introduced by these several 
cross currents of change is so great that of the seven prin- 
cipal MSS SABCDLA no two have the same text in all 
four places. Neither of the two extreme arrangements, 
the Syrian (with A), which recognises the double cock- 
crowing in all four places, and that of & c, which recognises 
it nowhere but simply follows the other Gospels, could have 
given rise to the other readings. The chief cause of dis- 
turbance is manifestly the attempt to supply an explicit 
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record of the first cock-crowing; and the original absence 
of kai adéxtwp epwvnoer in v. 68 is sufficiently attested by 
NBLIt17c¢me. Half however of this group, as we have 
seen, followed the alternative expedient of omitting ék 
devtepov, two of the number going on to omit the following 
dis : and thus it appears that the only consistent authori- 
ties for the true text in this series of variations are B, 
a lectionary, and the Memphitic. 


324. Such being the results of an examination of 
ternary variations, it is no wonder that binary variations 
likewise supply us with multitudes of readings of B, 
slenderly supported or even alone, which have every 
appearance of being genuine, and thus exemplify the 
peculiar habitual purity of its text. Readings like these 
are striking illustrations of the danger of trusting abso- 
lutely to even an overwhelming plurality of early and 
good authorities (see § 282 f.), and the need of bearing 
in mind the distorting effects of mixture. For instance 
it is morally certain that in Gal. vi 15 B, with two good 
cursives and some Versions and Fathers, is right in reading 
oure yap for év yap Xpiot@ “Inood ovre, which is borrowed 
from v 6; and yet the array sustaining the interpolation 
includes SACD,G,P, with Versions and Fathers. Such a 
distribution could never have arisen except by a wide 
early adoption of a yet earlier aberration of some in- 
fluential text, which here was evidently Western. On 
the other hand there are many subsingular readings of B 
that cannot claim more than the secondary rank of 
alternative readings which may possibly be genuine, and 
there are many others that may be safely rejected. 
The claims of absolutely singular readings of B in binary 
variations are naturally found to be usually of no great 
strength, though some among them appear to be very 
possibly genuine, and their genuineness would not be 
out of harmony with the known textual relations of B. 
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325. The existence of numerous genuine subsingular 
readings of B in binary variations gives the key to the 
origin of another class of variations, fundamentally the 
same but different in appearance, which, though rare in 
the Gospels, are not uncommon in the other books pre- 
served in B. The peculiarity of these variations consists 
in the agreement of B with the Syrian text against the 
great mass of documents representing the more ancient 
texts. How is this distribution to be explained? Are 
these readings of B corruptions of its fundamental text 
from a Syrian source, or do they belong to its funda- 
mental text, so that they must have stood in the purest 
of the texts out of which the Syrian text was constructed? 
Internal evidence is decisively favourable to the second 
answer for at least the larger number of passages, and 
thus affords a strong presumption for the rest. Perhaps 
the most striking example is the well known variation 
in 1 Cor. xv 51, where there can be no doubt that the 
peculiar form of St Paul’s words, together with forgetful- 
ness of the language of the apostolic age (1 Thess. iv 15, 
17), led to a transposition of the negative from the first 
clause to the second, and the introduction of a seemingly 
easy but fallacious antithesis. Here the wrong position 
of the negative is supported by &(A)CG, 17 with some 
Versions and Fathers, and also, with a verbal change, 
which probably formed part of the corruption in its 
earliest shape, by D, with other Versions and Fathers. 
Thus B alone of primary uncials, sustained however 
by the Memphitic and apparently by Origen and other 
good Fathers, as also by lost MSS mentioned by Fathers, 
upholds the true position in company with the Syrian 
text. The only difference of distribution between such 
cases and those noticed in the last paragraph is the 
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shifting of the Syrian documents from the one side to 
the other ; and such a shifting is the natural result of the 
eclecticism of the Syrian revisers (see §§ 185 f.). Two 
causes have doubtless contributed to the unequal occur- 
rence of the readings here described, genuine readings 
attested by B almost alone in addition to the Syrian 
documents, so that if the Syrian attestation were removed 
they would be subsingular readings of B; their greater 
abundance in the Acts and Epistles than in the Gospels 
being partly due to the more rapid and more widely 
current corruption of the Gospels, and partly to the 
relative paucity of extant uncials containing the Acts and 
Epistles. The former cause belongs to the actual history 
of the text; the latter is a mere accident in the pre- 
servation of documents to this day. 


F. 326—329. Singular and subsingular readings of ® 
and other MSS 


326. Turning from B to &, we find ourselves dealing 
with the handiwork of a scribe of different character. 
‘The omissions and repetitions of small groups of letters 
are rarely to be seen; but on the other hand all the 
ordinary lapses due to rapid and careless transcription 
are more numerous, including substitutions of one word 
for another, as when ywwoxe. avtovs replaces oxnvece 
ex avrovs in Apoc. vil 15. Some of these. substitutions 
have a kind of sense of their own which is out of all 
relation to the context, as eis tyv “Avrirarpida (from Acts 
xxiii 31) for eis tv qwartpida in Matt. xiii 54;' and 
ayarnoas Tovs ‘lovdaious (for idiovs) Tovs .€v 7H Koopw in 
John xiiiz. The singular readings are very numerous, 
especially in the Apocalypse, and scarcely ever com- 
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mend themselves on internal grounds. It can hardly 
be doubted that many of them are individualisms of 
the scribe himself, when his bold and rough manner 
of transcription is considered; but some doubtless are 
older. Little encouragement however to look favour- 
ably upon them is given by an examination of the sub- 
singular readings. Many of these, as has been already 
noticed (§ 205), are clearly Western corruptions, of which 
oivov ovK elyov ore auveTeA eo Oy O oivos TOU yamov in John li 
3 is an example; and many others are probably of Alex- 
andrian origin: but, whatever may be the sources, the 
prevalent internal character where it can be known is 
such as to raise a strong presumptive suspicion where it 
is obscure. There are however a few subsingular readings 
of 8 which recall the predominant character of sub- 
singular readings of B, and are possibly or even pro- 
bably genuine. . Such are the omission of viov @eod in 
Mark i 1, and of 7 wvAy in Matt. vu 13; the insertion 
of “Hoaiov in Matt. xili 35; pdéva (for pndev) areArilovtes 
in Luke vi 35; yrnoav tov (for yryoavro) IeAarov in 
Acts xili 28; édwxa for édwxay in Matt. xxvii to. The > 
fact that Origen’s name occasionally stands among the 
accessory authorities is a warning against hasty rejection; 
and though subsingular readings of & attested by Origen 
are doubtless often only Alexandrian, this is probably not 
always the case. 

327. These various characteristics of the singular 
and subsingular readings of & are easily explained in 
connexion with the relation between the texts of B and 
of & described above, and at the same time enable this 
relation to be ascertained with somewhat greater pre- 
cision. The ancestries of both MSS having started from 
a common source not much later than the autographs, 
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they came respectively under different sets of influences, 
and each in the'course of time lost more or less of its 
original purity. With certain limited exceptions already 
noticed, the concordance of B and & marks that residual 
portion of the text of their primitive archetype in which 
neither of the two ancestries had at any point adopted 
or originated a wrong reading. Where their readings 
differ, at least one of the ancestries must have departed 
from the archetypal text. The possibility that both have 
gone astray in different ways must remain open, for it 
would be only natural that there should be an occasional 
coincidence of place between corruptions admitted into 
the one line of transmission and corruptions admitted 
into the other; and as a matter of fact there are a few 
passages where it is difficult to think that either B or & 
has preserved the reading of the common original. But 
these coincidences are likely to be only exceptional; and 
all that has been observed up to this point respecting 
the character of our two MSS justifies a strong initial pre- 
sumption in each particular case that the text of their 
archetype is preserved in one or other of them. 

328. It follows that any subsingular, or even singular, 
reading of either B or & may owe the limitation of its 
attestation to either of two totally different sets of ante- 
cedents. A subsingular reading of B (or &) may be, 
first, equivalent to a subsingular reading of XB com- 
bined, which has lost part of its attestation by the acci- 
dental defection of 8 (or B); it may be, secondly, an 
early corruption limited in range of acceptance. Both 
explanations being in all cases possible, the antecedent 
probabilities differ widely according as the one or the 
other MS is in question. ‘The ancestry of B posterior to 
the common archetype was probably a chain of very few 
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links indeed ; certainly the various transcribers who had 
a hand in making it must either have been in a position 
which kept them ignorant of the great popular textual 
corruptions of the second and third centuries or must 
have for the most part preferred to follow their own in- 
herited exemplars. It was not so in all cases, as is shown 
by such examples as those which have been cited above 
(§ 326); and an exceptional adulteration of the funda- 
mental text of B must be recognised as having occa- 
sionally left s alone where 8B ought, so to speak, to 
have stood together. On the other hand the certainty 
that the ancestry of & posterior to the common archetype 
must, at one or more points in its history, have been 
exposed to contact with at least two early aberrant texts, 
since it accepted a considerable number of their readings 
(§ 205), enables us to account at once for the good in- 
ternal character of most subsingular readings of B, and 
for the questionable internal character of most sub- 
singular readings of &. Where the corrupt readings 
adopted by the ancestors of & happened to be widely 
adopted in current texts likewise, B would be left with 
little or no support from Greek MSS; that is, the true 
text of the common archetype would be preserved in 
subsingular readings cf B. Where the corrupt readings 
adopted by the ancestors of & happened to find little or 
no reception in eclectic texts, B and mixed Greek texts 
generally would be found alike attesting the true text 
of the common archetype, and subsingular readings of 
s would be nothing more than examples of early aberra- 
tion early extinguished. The erroneous subsingular read- 
ings of B, proportionally as well as absolutely much less 
numerous than those of &, may be described in the same 
general terms with respect to their genealogical cha- 
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racter, subject to the difference that the sources of cor- 
ruption in B are for the most part of a sporadic and 
indeterminate character (§ 204). Finally, the absence of 
any external criterion for referring the various singular 
and subsingular readings of either MS to one or other 
of the two possible origins, combined with the exceptional 
antiquity and purity of the fundamental text which they 
both preserve intact in very large though unequal pro- 
portions, demands a specially vigilant consideration for 
every such reading of both before it is definitely re- 
jected. 

329. It may be added explicitly here that, except 
for the Apocalypse, and the peculiar Western non-inter- 
polations of the Gospels, a similar examination of the 
singular and subsingular readings of every extant MS 
except B and ®& leads to entirely unfavourable results. 
There are a few, a very few, cases in which the genuine- 
ness of such a singular or subsingular reading must be 
admitted as possible: but all such readings occur, we 
believe, in ternary or more composite variations, and 
differ from the readings of B or 8 merely by the absence 
of some slight erroneous modification. ‘The same gene- 
ral statement may likewise be made respecting the trial 
of individual MSS by means of binary combinations into 
which & and B do not enter (as in the Gospels CD, CL, 
CZ,'CA, DL, DZ; LA; UE; AC, ADy&e:)iior mndeed) see 
specting any other application of Internal Evidence of 
Groups to the testing of their internal character. 


G. 330—339. Determination of text where B and & 
differ 

330. It will be evident from the foregoing pages 

that B must be regarded as having preserved not only 
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a very ancient text, but a very pure line of very ancient 
text, and that with comparatively small depravation either 
by scattered ancient corruptions otherwise attested or by 
individualisms of the scribe himself. On the other hand 
to take it as the sole authority except where it contains 
self-betraying errors, as some have done, is an unwar- 
rantable abandonment of criticism, and in our opinion 
inevitably leads to erroneous results. A text so formed 
would be incomparably nearer the truth than a text 
similarly taken from any other Greek MS or other single 
document: but it would contain many errors by no 
means obvious, which could with more or less certainty 
have been avoided by the free use of all existing evi- 
dence. 

331. Enough has already been said on the deter- 
mination of the text where B is supported by & A few 
words must be added here on the mode of dealing with 
the numerous variations in which these two preeminent 
MSS differ from each other. Setting aside ternary varia- 
tions, most of the distributions in which the conflict of 
® and B requires notice belong to one or other of the 
three following types: (1) B with a small group against 
the rest; (2) 8 and B each with a large group dividing 
the array; and (3), much less important, & with a small 
group against the rest. The characteristics and twofold 
genealogical antecedents of the first and third have been 
already considered (§§ 324, 326 ff.). In the first two 
cases, and also to a limited extent in the third, Genealogy 
and Internal Evidence of Groups have brought us to the 
point of having two readings before us, with so real a 
conflict of authority that, notwithstanding the habitually 
greater integrity of text in B than in 8, the normal re- 
lations between the different kinds of evidence are to 
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a certain extent disturbed. ‘Two classes of evidence rise 
into unusual importance here, Secondary documentary 
evidence and Internal evidence. The effects of both 
under-these circumstances are the same; first to rescue 
a slenderly attested reading from being entirely set aside, 
and next, if the two classes of evidence sustain each 
Other, or either is of exceptional strength, to render 
superfluous the retention of the other reading as an 
alternative. The bearing of Internal evidence, which 
here can be only Internal Evidence of Readings, re- 
quires no special comment. ‘The change in the relative 
importance of Secondary documentary evidence will need 
a little explanation. 

332. All Secondary documentary evidence has its 
value for these variations, in so far as it shews a given 
reading attested by a primary MS not to be an indivi- 
dualism ; provided of course that the coincidence is such 
as cannot well be accidental. By supplying diversity of 
attestation, it has at the least the effect of proving that 
the reading had some sort of pedigree; and, considering 
the absence of very close and immediate relations of 
affinity between most extant documents, the pedigree 
must usually have been of some length. Little would be 
gained by this were the uncial itself secondary: but if 
its readings are habitually good in an exceptional pro- 
portion, the relative probability of the given reading is at 
once much increased. 

333. There is however a much greater increase 
of authority when the secondary evidence is that of a 
peculiarly good element in a mixed document, being 
then equivalent to fragments of a document which if con- 
tinuously preserved would have been of primary or not 
much lower rank. Such elements are found, for instance, 
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in some Mixed Latin MSS, and also in some cursive 
Greek MSS. If a given cursive is observed to concur 
several times with the very best documents against not 
only all or almost all other cursives but almost all 
uncials in favour of a manifestly right reading, we know 
that it must contain an element of exceptional purity, 
and reasonably infer that the same element is the parent 
of other less certain readings in supporting which it 
joins with perhaps a single primary uncial only. Under 
these conditions the uncial may receive weighty docu- 
mentary support from an apparently insignificant docu- 
ment. | 

334. Ona superficial view it might seem arbitrary to 
assign a given cursive or other mixed document high 
authority in those variations which differ from the com- 
mon text, and refuse it any authority where it agrees 
with the common text. As however has been implicitly 
shown in former pages (§ 197), this view derives its 
plausibility from negiect of the conditions on which 
criticism allows authority to a document on the ground 
that it is ‘good’, that is, gives it relative confidence in 
doubtful cases because it has been found on the right 
side in clear cases in which most documents are on the 
wrong side. If the homogeneousness of a cursive text 
is found to be broken by sporadic ancient readings, we 
know that we have virtually two distinct texts to deal 
with under the same name; that is, the readings dis: 
crepant from the common text proclaim themselves as 
derived from a second ancestor which had an ancient 
text. It can never indeed be positively affirmed that 
all the readings agreeing with the common text came 
distinctively from the principal or Syrian ancestor of the 
supposed cursive, for in regard of any one such reading 
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it is always speculatively possible that it may have had 
a place in the virtually Pre-Syrian as well as in the Syrian 
ancestor: but in the face of the certainty that it must 
have existed in the Syrian ancestor this speculative possi- 
bility has no appreciable force for the purposes of criticism. 


335. It so happens that the relation between two ex- 
tant uncial MSS of St Paul’s Epistles illustrates vividly 
the composite origin of many texts, including the texts of 
some at least of such cursives as have been noticed above. 
The St Germain MS E,, apparently written in Cent. X or 
late in Cent. 1X, has long been recognised as a copy of the 
Clermont MS D,, executed after D, had suffered much re- 
vision by correcting hands: all possible doubt as to the 
direct derivation of the one from the other is taken away 
by the senseless readings which the scribe of E, has con- 
structed out of a combination of what was written by the 
original scribe of D, and what was written by its cor- 
rectors ;—an interesting illustration, it may be observed in 
passing, of the manner in which the strange Bewopaop of 
X* in 2 Pet. ii 15 must have resulted from a fusion of the 
two readings Bewp and Booop. D,, it will be remembered 
(§$ 100 f., 203), was written in Cent. VI, and has a Western 
text. The readings introduced by the two chief correctors, 
referred to Cent. vil (D,*) and Cent. 1x (D,°) respectively, 
and especially the readings due to the later of the two, are 
for the most part Syrian: on the other hand, while the 
later corrector alters many Pre-Syrian readings which his 
predecessor had passed over, he fails to make his own 
assimilative revision complete. - 

336. A short passage from D, (Rom. xv 31—33) will 
sufficiently exhibit the chief phenomena of the corrections 
and transcription, the readings of the correctors being set 
between the lines: tva puaO6 amo tav aniovyvTwy ev TH 

wa 7 dvakovia els 
Iovdala Kai 7 Swpopopia pov 7 év Inu evmpoodeKros yevnrat 
00 
Tois aylows, iva év xapa €hOw@ mpods vas dia OeAnpatos Xv ‘ly 
dots 
kai avavéo peO vpav' 6 dé Geos THs elpnyns TT@ pera 
mavrov vuav’ aunv. This passage contains five distinctively 
Western readings, of which the first four, 7 Swpodopia, ép 
(before "Iepoveadnpm), Xpicrod *Incov, and the interpolation 
of #rw, are brought by the correctors into conformity with 
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the true and the Syrian texts alike; the fifth, dvawvéw 
ped vuav for cvvavaravcwpat vuiy, remains untouched. The 
two Western readings which are also Syrian, yévnrau rots 
ayious for r. a. y.and €A@@...kai for éhor, are likewise left as 
they were. Lastly, the second iva, omitted by all Pre- 
Syrian authorities, is inserted in agreement with the Syrian 
text. Of the five changes here made E, adopts the first 
three, substituting them for the original readings of D,. 
The last two it neglects, retaining the original readings: 
the correctors’ omission of 77 was apparently expressed 
by cancelling dots, which might easily escape the eye; the 
disregard of 6cod is probably due merely to carelessness, 
of which the scribe gives abundant signs. It will be seen 
at once that, if both the later corrector of D, and the scribe 
of E, had done effectually that which they evidently pro- 
posed to do, E, would in this place have simply represented 
the Syrian text; and that the combined negligence was 
the cause of the survival of three Western readings. 


337. These instructive phenomena naturally receive 
little consideration now, because the exact knowledge that 
we possess of the original D, renders attention to the copy 
E, superfluous. Supposing however that D, had been lost, 
the complex antecedents of the text of E, would have been 
unknown: it would have presented itself merely as a Syrian 
document sprinkled with Western readings. When then 
we find other late MSS having a Syrian text sprinkled 
with Western or other Pre-Syrian readings, we may reason- 
ably take D, and E, as exhibiting the manner in which 
the mixture has probably arisen, and indirectly illustrating 
other possible modes of mixture. Evidently the textual value 
of E, is virtually confined to the fragments which it pre- 
served of the original writing of D,, while in the absence of 
D, theré would be no way of distinguishing these fragments 
from the rest of the text except by their discrepance from 
the Syrian text: and in like manner discrepance from the 
Syrian text is the only safe test for the readings of the 
ancient element in any late mixed document, because in 
late times the texts which would be virtually taken as 
standards for assimilative correction were naturally Syrian, 
no others being current. 


338. It is true that by attending to the discrepant 
readings alone we should be neglecting some readings 
which as a matter of fact were in the original writing of 
D,, namely the Western readings that became Syrian (in 
the passage cited these are the change of order and the 
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resolved construction) : but if D, had been lost there would 
have been no means of knowing this. Two courses alone 
would have. been open; to attend exclusively to the read- 
ings discrepant from the Syrian text, as being almost 
certainly derived from the Non-Syrian element in the 
ancestry of E,; or to allow to all the readings of E, what- 
ever authority the discrepant readings might claim. In 
the former case there would be a negative disadvantage ; 
a necessary loss of evidence, but no falsification of it: the 
composite text of E, would be virtually ignored outside 
the definite limits, but the risk of attributing to the better 
element of its ancestry readings due in fact to the worse 
would be avoided. In the latter case there would be a 
certainty of extensive positive error, since E, obviously 
abounds in purely Syrian readings, and yet, far want of a 
discriminative test, they would be included with the rest 
in the general attribution of the authority belonging 
properly to the more ancient element alone. Here again 
D, and E, elucidate the necessity of limiting the separate 
authority of cursives containing ancient elements of text 
to their Non-Syrian readings (see the end of § 334). 

339. Some weight might doubtless be consistently 
given to the cumulative negative evidence against a read- 
ing supplied by the absence of any cursive attestation 
whatever; because it might be anticipated that the for- 
tuitous irregularity with which the ancient readings are 
scattered over any one mixed text would be neutralised by 
the juxtaposition of all mixed texts, so that a genuine 
reading would be likely to obtain attestation from at least 
one or other of the number. But the anticipation is not 
verified by experience, for numerous absolutely certain 
readings have no cursive or other similar attestation; and 
this fact has to be taken into account in doubtful cases. 
Here, as in all'cases where textual character is in question, 
what is said of cursives applies equally to late uncials: the 
outward and formal difference between the two classes of 
MSS involves no corresponding difference of texts. 


H. 340—346. Determination of text where B is absent 


340. The comparative certainty afforded by the pe- 
culiar character of B is felt at once when we pass to parts 
of the text where it is wanting. As regards the ancient 
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texts, we lose the one approximately constant Greek 
neutral document: as tegards Internal. Evidence of 
Groups, we lose all the groups into which B enters, 
This state of evidence occurs under three different con- 
ditions; first, in detached variations in the Pauline 
Epistles, where the Western element of B has displaced 
its fundamental or neutral element, the absence of which 
is virtually equivalent to the absence of B; secondly, in 
those parts of the Pauline Epistles which were con- 
tained in the lost leaves of B, but in which the relations 
of the other documents are to a considerable extent 
illustrated by facts of grouping observed.in those parts of 
the same series of books for which B is extant; and 
thirdly, in the Apocalypse, where analogies of grouping 
are to say the least imperfect, and the few important 
documents common to the rest of the New Testament 
present themselves in novel relations. 

341. First both in order of books and in gradation 
come the isolated Western readings of B in the Pauline 
Epistles. Where BD,G, or BG, with other chiefly Western 
documents stand alone among Pre-Syrian. documents, 
there is no difficulty. Distinctively Western substitutions 
or additions attested by B are with a few doubtful excep- 
tions, aS Knuwoers I Cor. 1x 0, Epunvevtys xiv 28, evde- 
Kvvpevoe 2 Cor, vill 24, vpets...€oré Gal. iv 28, which it is 
prudent to retain as alternatives, of no better character 
than similar distinctively Western readings not supported 
by B. Such readings therefore as tAnpodopyoat for zAx- 
pwooat Rom. xv 13 (cf. v. 29 v.Z), ptAotipodpat xv 20, 
Swpopopia for duaxovia xv 31, “ApiatoBoAov xvi 10, ovde 
anjGov Gal. i 17, and the transposition of ry oven év 
Kopiv@o and yyiacpévors ev Xpiord “Inood (ancient lines) 


in r Cor. i 2 we have had no hesitation in rejecting. 
19 
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The internal evidence is not so clear with respect to 
distinctively Western omissions, and for the present at 
least it is safest to indicate doubt about words omitted 
by this group. But where other documents not clearly 
Western form part of the attestation, interpretation of the 
evidence is often difficult, if the rival reading is well 
attested. We can have no security in these cases that 
B derived its reading from its neutral element: and, if it 
derived it from its Western element, then two alternatives 
are possible: either the accessory documents are really 
Non-Western, in which case the rival reading is often 
Alexandrian; or they are mixed (usually Syrian) and have 
adopted a Western reading, in which case the rival read- 
ing is more likely to be simply Non-Western, although its 
attestation is consistent with its being Alexandrian. In — 
these cases we have exactly the state of things, as far as 
regards extant attestation, which Griesbach assumed to 
have from early times existed everywhere (see § 251), an 
attestation which might easily be only Western opposed 
to an attestation which might easily be only Alexandrian. 
If however these variations are examined together, Inter- 
nal Evidence is generally favourable to the apparently 
Non-Western readings: but in not a few cases the other 
reading must be retained as an alternative, or even 
appears to be the more probable of the two. 

342. Since in the Pauline Epistles B (as well as x, 
A, and C) sometimes supports distinctively Western 
readings, so that they gain, for instance, the attestation 
BD,G, as well as 8D,G,, AD,G,, and (more rarely) 
CD,G, and even ACD,G, and occasionally sACD,G,, 
it might be asked what security we have that NBD,G,, 
or even the same group with other uncials added, do not 
make a Western combination. As a matter of attestation 
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the contingency contains no improbability ; and the re- 
cognition of it prescribes special watchfuiness where 
there is no sufficient accessory Non-Western attestation, 
this being in fact another of the cases in which secondary 
documentary evidence of the better sort acquires a high 
interpretative value. But Internal Evidence is so favour- 
able to the group NBD,G, that except in a very few 
cases, as ov Rom. iv 8, aixywadwrilovta pe ev TO vopw 
vii 23, 7 omitted after rod Oeod 1 Cor. xv I0, ayfous 
omitted 1 Thes. v 27, and kal ts ayvornros added 2 Cor. 
xi 3, we have not found reason to treat their readings as 
doubtful. 

343. We come next to the analogous difficulties 
which arise where B totally fails us as regards direct evi- 
dence, but still affords some indirect aid in the interpre- 
tation of groupings, namely in the latter part (ix 14—end) 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in the Pastoral Epistles, 
and in the Epistle to Philemon. Here too the main dis- 
tinctive problem is how to distinguish oppositions of 
Western and Non-Western from oppositions of Non-Alex- 
andrian and Alexandrian readings ; and it has to be dealt 
with in the same inanner as in the former case. Another 
uncertainty is suggested by a recollection of the excel- 
lence of subsingular readings of B in those parts of the 
Pauline Epistles which are preserved in it, and of the 
similar excellence of readings differing in attestation 
from these by the mere addition of the Syrian documents 
(§§ 324 f.). Evidently the only resource here is to allow 
an alternative place to readings slenderly supported, or 
supported chiefly by Syrian documents, provided that 
the attestation includes such documents as are often as- 
sociated with B in its subsingular readings, and that the 
local internal evidence is favourable. It would be con- 
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venient to an editor in this part of the New Testament 
to assign to & such an authority as a consideration of 
the whole evidence has up to this point constrained us 
to assign to B. But the absolute excellence of & is 
neither lessened nor increased by the loss of a purer MS: 
the comparative excellence of its fundamental text and 
the deterioration of that text by mixture alike remain 
unchanged, while the discrimination of the different ele- 
ments through grouping is deprived of one important 
resource. Such being the case, the text of these eighteen 
or nineteen chapters of the Pauline Epistles is undeniably 
less certain than that of the rest, though, as far as we can 
judge, the uncertainty is small in amount and of no real 
moment. 

344. When at last we reach the Apocalypse, new 
and troublesome conditions of evidence are encountered. 
Not only is B absent, but historical landmarks are ob- 
scure, and familiar documents assume a new position. 
Probable traces of a Western and perhaps an Alexandrian 
text may be discerned, with analogous relations to the 
extant uncials which contain other books: but they are 
not distinct enough to give much help, and for the most 
part Internal Evidence of Groups is the highest avail- 
able guide of criticism. As before, & has a large neutral 
element; but in addition to mixture, probably Western 
and Alexandrian, evident individualisms of the scribe, or 
of one of his immediate predecessors, come forth in 
much greater luxuriance than before, as also they do in 
the Epistle of Barnabas which follows the Apocalypse 
in the same handwriting ; this less scrupulous treatment 
of the text being perhaps connected with the ambiguous 
authority of the Apocalypse in the canonical lists of 
Cent: Iv. Nor is internal evidence as a rule (ere 
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favourable to & unsupported by other uncials: indeed 
a large proportion of the readings of the binary combina- 
tions NA, NC, NP, are questionable or clearly wrong. 
C preserves nearly the same character as in the Acts 
and Epistles. ‘The elements of A apparently remain un- 
changed; but the ancient or neutral element is larger. 
Both these MSS however acquire a high relative emi- 
nence through the want of compeers, or documents 
approximately such. Their consent is well supported 
by internal evidence, even where it has no documentary 
confirmation ; and A stands quite alone, or unsustained 
by any other Greek MS, in some manifestly right read- 
ings, such as xat7ywp in xii Io, and et tis els alypadw- 
ciay cis alyyadwoiay vrayes in xill Io. On the other 
hand the absolute proportion of wrong readings is great 
in each of them singly. As in most of the Epistles, P, 
contains, in the midst of a somewhat degenerate text, so 
many good readings that it is entitled to an appreciable 
authority in doubtful cases; while the comparatively few 
readings of B, which rise above its generally low level of 
character are such as imply a source of no distinctive 
value. Cursives containing not a few ancient readings 
are fairly numerous, and yield valuable help; as do the 
Latin versions, and in a less degree the rest, which seem 
to be all of comparatively late date, and certainly have 
texts of an extremely mixed character. Careful study 
of grouping goes far towards shewing which readings 
may safely be neglected; and Internal Evidence of Read- 
ings is often sufficiently decisive in this book to allow a 
clear decision to be made between those that remain. 
Yet the state of the documentary evidence renders it 
necessary to leave a considerable number of alternative 
readings. With the fullest allowance for the peculiarities 
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of the rough Palestinian Greek, which indeed for the 
most part may be classified under a very small number 
of grammatical heads, several places remain where no 
document seems to have preserved the true text, and it 
is quite possible that the discovery of new and better 
documents might bring to light other unsuspected cor- 
ruptions. Nothing however in the extant evidence 
suggests the probability that they would be of any im- 
portance. 

345. We are by no means sure that we have done 
all for the text of the Apocalypse that might be done 
with existing materials. But we are convinced that the 
only way to remove such relative insecurity as belongs to 
it would be by a more minute and complete examination 
of the genealogical relations of the documents than we 
have been able to accomplish, nor have we reason to 
suspect that the result would make any considerable 
change. 

346. . The; relation of the ‘Received Text’ torte 
ancient texts in the Apocalypse requires separate notice. 
In all other books it follows with rare exceptions the 
text of the great bulk of cursives. In all the books 
in which there was an undoubted Syrian text the text of 
the great bulk of cursives is essentially Syrian, with a 
certain number of later (‘Constantinopolitan’) modifica- 
tions; in other books the text is, if not Syrian, at least 
such as must have been associated with the original 
Syrian books at Constantinople. The exceptional read- 
ings of the ‘Received Text’, in which it abandons the 
majority of the cursives, are hardly ever distinctively 
Alexandrian ; in almost all cases they are Western read- 
ings, sometimes very slenderly attested, which evidently 
owe their place to coincidence with the Latin Vulgate, 
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having been adopted by Erasmus in the first instance, 
and never afterwards removed. ‘The foundation of the 
‘Received Text’ of the Apocalypse on the other hand was 
a transcript of the single cursive numbered 1: Erasmus 
had in his earlier editions no other Greek MS to follow, 
though eventually he introduced almost at random a 
certain number of corrections from the Complutensian 
text. Now 1 is by no means an average cursive of 
the common sort. On the one hand it has many 
individualisms and readings with small and evidently un- 
important attestation: on the other it has a large and 
good ancient element, chiefly it would seem of Western 
origin, and ought certainly (with the somewhat similar 38) 
to stand high among secondary documents. While there- 
fore the text of 1 differs very widely from the true text 
by its Western readings, its individualisms, and the large 
late or Constantinopolitan element which it possesses 
in common with other cursives, a text formed in the 
way that the ‘Received Text’ is formed in other books 
would probably have differed from the true text on the 
whole much more. Thus the ‘Received Text’ of the 
Apocalypse has a curiously anomalous position. Besides 
containing a small portion of text which, like some single 
words in other books with less excuse, was fabricated 
from the Latin by Erasmus without any Greek authority 
to supply a defect in his one MS, it abounds in readings 
which cannot be justified on any possible view of docu- 
mentary evidence, and are as a matter of fact abandoned 
by all textual critics: and yet the proportion of cases in 
which it has adopted the readings most current in the 
degenerate popular Greek texts of the Middle Ages, 
though large, is probably smaller than in any other book 
of the New Testament. 


204 


I. 347---355. Supplementary details on the birthplace 
and the composition of leading MSS 


347. In all that we have hitherto said we have taken 
no account of the supposed locality in which MSS were 
written, except in certain definite cases. The reason is 
because we do not believe anything certain to be as 
yet known. Up to a certain point the bilingual MSS 
(Greeco-Latin and Greeco-Thebaic) tell their own tale: 
about no other important early MS is it as yet possible 
to make any geographical assertion with confidence. 
It is indeed usually taken for granted that the chief 
uncials of the New Testament were written at Alexandria. 
This floating impression appears to be founded on vague 
associations derived from two undoubted facts; (1) that 
the translations of the Old Testament which form the 
LXX were made at Alexandria, while the chief uncials of 
the New Testament agree in some prominent points of 
orthography and grammatical form (by no means in all) 
with the chief uncials of the LXX, the four oldest being 
moreover parts of the same manuscript Bibles, and (2) 
that A was at some unknown time, not necessarily earlier 
than the eleventh century, preserved at Alexandria, and 
is hence called the Codex Alexandrinus. The suppo- 
sition cannot be pronounced incredible; but it is at 
present hardly more than a blind and on the whole im- 
probable conjecture. An Alexandrian origin, much more 
an exclusively Alexandrian or Egyptian use, cannot be 
reasonably maintained for most of the unclassical ortho- 
graphies and grammatical forms found in MSS of the 
New Testament, as we shall have to explain more at 
length in Part IV. The character of the substantive 
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texts affords only the most uncertain indications ; for (1) 
there is no reason to suppose that more than a small 
fraction of the readings often called Alexandrian had any 
special connexion with Alexandria, and (2) the clearest 
phenomena of Versions of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies shew how widely spread at that time were Greek 
MSS containing a large proportion of those readings 
which did really originate at Alexandria. 

348. Possibly hereafter some of the external accom- 
paniments of the text may be found to contain trustworthy 
evidence. At present we know of almost nothing to appeal 
to except such orthographies as are shown by their isolated 
distribution to be due to scribes, not to the autographs. 
This evidence at best points only to the home or school 
of the scribe himself, and cannot take account of migra- 
tion on his part. Such as it is, it suggests that A and C 
were connected with Alexandria. Orthographies appa- 
rently Alexandrian occur also in §, but chiefly or wholly 
in words for which A or C have them likewise. On 
the other hand some Western or Latin influence is very 
clearly marked in the usual or occasional spelling of 
some proper names, such as Ioax and IorpayAlerys| 
or Iodpayd[ecrys|. In B the Alexandrian indications are 
to the best of our belief wholly wanting. Western 
indications are fainter than in &, but not absent. The 
superfluous euphonic 7 is sometimes inserted in IcpayA- 
[errys| but only in Acts, apparently implying the 
presence of Western or Latin influence in the scribe of 
that manuscript of Acts which was copied by the scribe 
of B. The substitution of Xpioros ‘Incots for “Iycots 
Xpuoros in places where it is almost certainly not right is 
mainly confined to Western documents, and it is also in 
St Paul’s Epistles a favourite individualism of B. 
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349. Again it is remarkable that the principal Latin 
system of divisions of the Acts, found in the Codex 
Amiatinus and, slightly modified, in other Vulgate MSS, 
is indicated by Greek numerals both in & (with large irre- 
gular omissions) and in B, but is otherwise unknown in 
Greek MSS and literature. The numerals were appa- 
rently inserted in both MSS, certainly in &, by very 
ancient scribes, though not by the writers of the text 
itself, B indeed having antecedently a wholly different set 
of numerals. The differences in detail are sufficient to 
shew that the two scribes followed different originals: 
the differences of both from the existing Latin arrange- 
ment are still greater, but too slight to allow any doubt 
as to identity of ultimate origin. The coincidence sug- 
gests a presumption that the early home, and therefore 
not improbably the birthplace, of both MSS was in the 
West. 

350. The other systems of divisions marked in B 
and & have not hitherto yielded any trustworthy indica- 
tions; and, what is more surprising, the same must be 
said of the structure and contents of the MSS them- 
selves. It might have been anticipated that in order to 
ascertain the regions in which they were written it would 
suffice to observe what books they do or do not include, 
and in what manner the books are arranged, account 
being taken of the Old as well as the New Testament. 
But the attempt is baffled by the scantiness of our infor- 
mation. Comparison with the few extant catalogues and 
other evidence of local use in the fourth century leads 
only to ambiguous results; and the difficulty of decision 
is increased by the wide differences of structure and 
arrangement between B and 8, and again between both 
and A. 
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351. Taking all kinds of indications together, we 
are inclined to surmise that B and & were both written in 
the West, probably at Rome; that the ancestors of B 
were wholly Western (in the geographical, not the tex- 
tual sense) up to a very early time indeed; and that the 
ancestors of 8 were in great part Alexandrian, again in 
the geographical, not the textual sense. We do not 
forget such facts as the protracted unwillingness of the 
Roman church to accept the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
commended though it was by the large use made of it in 
the Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians: but the com- 
plex life of Christian Rome in the fourth century cannot 
safely be measured by its official usage ; and it would be 
strange if the widely current History of Eusebius led no 
Roman readers to welcome the full Eusebian Canon, 
with the natural addition of the Apocalypse, a book 
always. accepted in the West. ‘The supposition here 
made would account for all ascertained facts and contra- 
dict none. Yet we are well aware that other suppo- 
sitions may be possibly true; and we must repeat that 
the view which we have here ventured to put forward as 
best explaining the sum total of the phenomena is only 
a surmise, on which we build nothing. 

352. The fundamental similarity of text throughout 
the whole of B, and again throughout the whole of & 
with the exception of the Apocalypse, deserves special 
notice, because it is more probable that the exemplars 
from which they were taken contained each only a single 
book or group of books than that they were large enough 
to contain the whole series of books (see §§ 14, 301). 
Even among cursives it is not uncommon to find one or 
more groups of books written in a different age from the 
rest, with which they are bound up; so that a transcript 
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of the whole volume would really represent two different 
exemplars (see § 46): and for a different reason a similar 
diversity of sources must often have been disguised by 
transcription in the fourth and fifth centuries. The tran- 
sition from small portable MSS of limited contents is 
strikingly illustrated by a fortunate accident in the tran- 
scription of one of the four great comprehensive MSS 
which are the earliest now extant. In the MS of the 
Apocalypse from which C was taken some leaves had 
been displaced, and the scribe of C did not discover the 
displacement. It thus becomes easy to compute that 
each leaf of the exemplar contained only about as much 
as ro lines of the text of the present edition; so that 
this one book must have made up nearly 120 small 
leaves of parchment, and accordingly formed a volume 
either to itself or without considerable additions. The 
distinctive character of text exhibited by A in the Gospels, 
by Ain St Mark, and by B in the Pauline Epistles, as 
also the orthography of B (Io7rp.) peculiar to the Acts, are 
instances of indications which equally shew the preca- 
riousness of assuming with respect to any one MS of the 
New Testament that all the books in it were copied from 
a single volume. In some cases, as we have suggested 
above (§ 320) with reference to B in the Pauline Epistles, 
the discrepant character of text in particular books or 
groups of books was doubtless introduced not by the 
immediate exemplar but by previous interlinear or mar- 
ginal corrections made in its predecessor: but in most 
cases the range of the corrections would be limited by 
the contents of the accessory copy which furnished them ; 
so that the cause of the discrepancy of text would be 
ultimately the same. It is indeed quite uncertain to 
what extent the whole New Testament was ever included 
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in a single volume in Ante-Nicene times. On the other 
hand the average conditions to which different volumes 
of the sacred writings would be exposed in the same 
place were not likely to differ much, in so far as they 
were likely to affect the text. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that we find great fundamental similarity of text 
throughout MSS which probably derived different groups 
of books from different exemplars, and that definite evi- 
dence of separate origins is sometimes present, sometimes 
wanting. 


353. A word may be added here respecting the different 
‘hands’ of MSS. It sometimes happened that the original 
scribe (‘first hand’) of a MS discovered that he had begun 
to transcribe wrongly, and accordingly corrected himself 
before going further: in such cases what he first wrote 
may have been either a mere blunder or the unconsciously 
remembered reading of another copy. After the comple- 
tion of a MS it was often revised by a ‘corrector’ with a 
view to the removal of clerical errors. The thoroughness 
with which this laborious process was carried out must 
however have varied to a singular extent: and moreover 
the revision appears sometimes to have included the occa- 
sional introduction of readings from a different exemplar. 
Changes made by a hand apparently contemporary with 
the original hand may usually be set down to the ‘cor- 
rector’, Additional changes might be made subsequently 
at any date on account of observed difference of reading 
from another MS simultaneously read or another current 
text. Sometimes these changes were confined to a small 
portion of text, or were sprinkled very thinly over the 
whole, sometimes they were comparatively systematic : 
but it is hardly ever safe to assume that a reading left un- 
changed is to be taken as ratified by the copy or text 
from which neighbouring changes were derived. Since 
corrections in previously written MSS, as distinguished 
from corrections made in the process of transcription, are 
not likely to be conjectures, they may be treated as vir- 
tually particles of other lost MSS at least as early as the 
time of correction : the textual value of the lost MSS can 
of course be ascertained only by successive examination 
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of their successive particles, and therefore often but im- 
perfectly. 


354. For some six centuries after it was written B 
appears to have undergone no changes in its text except 
from the hand of the ‘corrector’, the ‘second hand’. Among 
lis corrections of clerical errors are scattered some textual 
changes, clearly marked as such by the existence of very 
early authority for both readings: the readings which he thus 
introduces imply the use of a second exemplar, having a 
text less pure than that of the primary exemplar, but free 
from clear traces of Syrian influence. The occurrence of 
these definite diversities of text renders it unsafe to assume 
that all singular readings which he alters were indi- 
vidualisms of the first hand, though doubtless many of 
them had no other origin. The scale of alteration was 
however very limited: hardly any of the corrections affect 
more than two or three letters, except the insertions of 
rightly or wrongly omitted words. Some few of the early 
corrections perceptible in the MS appear to have been 
made by the original scribe himself; and to his hand 
Tischendorf refers seven alternative readings placed in 
the margin of Matt, xili,525 xiv 53 xvi 43 xxil 1oe xs 
Luke ii 1 (62s). Inthe tenth or eleventh century, according 
to Tischendorf’s apparently well founded judgement, the 
faded characters of the fourth century were retraced in 
darkerink. The readings adopted for renewal were almost 
always those of the second hand; and words or longer 
portions of text wrongly repeated by the original scribe 
were left untouched. There was no systematic attempt 
to correct the text itself, except as regards the orthography, 
which was for the most part assimilated to the common 
literary standard; but Syrian readings were introduced 

_ here and there, though rarely, if ever, in cases where there 
would be more than a trifling difference in the space occu- 
pied by the old and the new readings respectively. We 
have passed over the readings of this third hand of B in 
the Appendix because they not only were inserted at a 
very late period, but exhibit no distinctive internal charac- 
ter. Confusion between the second and third hands of B 
has led to much error; and it is only of late that the true 
history of the changes undergorie by the MS has been 
fully understood. 


355. -The original writing of & has escaped retrace- 
ment, but it has been altered much at different times. The 
three principal hands alone need mention here. The ‘cor- 
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rector’ proper (S*) made use of an excellent exemplar, and 
the readings which he occasionally introduces take high 
rank as authorities. Those of another hand (&°) of some- 
what similar appearance but ill determined date (? Cent. v1) 
are likewise for the most part distinctly ancient, but in- 
clude many of later origin. The much more numerous 
readings introduced by N° (? Cent. vi1) are for the most 
part Syrian; but scattered among them are readings handed 
down from a high antiquity: the exemplar employed by 
this writer had apparently some such mixed character as 
we find in X of the Gospels. These examples will suffice 
to illustrate the phenomena of correction generally. The 
manner in which it produces mixture of texts in transcripts 
from corrected MSS has been already explained by the 
example of D, and E, (§§ 335—339). In some instances, as 
often in A and C, an erasure preceding correction has 
completely obliterated the original writing: but, as the 
amount of space which it occupied can almost always be 
ascertained, a comparison of the lengths of the existing 
variants is usually sufficient to determine the reading with 
tolerable certainty. 


CHAPTER IVs SCBSTANTIAL*S INTEGRITY OF 
TRE PORES TRANSMITTED: TEXT 


3556—374 


356. Having now described the nature of the evi- 
dence available for settling the text of the New Testa- 
ment, and explained the modes of applying it which leave 
least room for error, it is right that we should give some 
answer to the reasonable enquiry whether there is good 
ground for confidence that the purest text transmitted by 
existing documents is strictly or at least substantially 
identical with the text of the autographs. This enquiry 
will however be best approached through another, which 
is closely connected with the subject of the preceding 
chapter ; namely, whether there is or is not reason to 
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think that, notwithstanding the peculiar authority con- 
ferred on the best uncials by the clear results of Genea- 
logical Evidence proper and of Internal Evidence of 
Groups, the true reading is sometimes one that is attested 
by inferior documents alone. This antecedent enquiry 
is complementary to a question discussed in another 
place (§§ 265—283), how far Primary Greek MSS may 
safely be trusted where accessory attestation is more or less 
completely wanting. From the nature of the case there 
is no room for absolute and unqualified answers: but 
we trust that the following considerations, taken along 
with what has been said already, will meet all such 
doubts as can be raised with a fair show of reason. 


) 357—300. Approximate non-existence of genuine readings 
unattested by any of the best Greek uncials 


357. The vague but necessary term ‘inferior docu- 
ments’ covers two classes of evidence which demand 
attention on wholly different grounds; first, Greek uncials 
which in external character, as in conventional designa- 
tion, have no generic difference from the best Greek 
uncials, and secondly, the earlier Versions and Fathers. 
First then it may be asked,—Given the relative supre- 
macy which we have been led to ascribe under normal 
conditions to B and & in most books, and to some 
extent to A and C in the Apocalypse, is there or is 
there not, good ground to expect that the true reading 
should sometimes exist not in them but in less good or 
in secondary Greek uncials? There is no theoretical 
improbability in the supposition here made. This is 
obviously true in cases where § and B are at variance, that 
is, where the positive evidence afforded by the coinci- 
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dence of two extremely ancient independent lines is 
absent: for, where they differ from each other, the true 
reading may differ from that of either, and may have 
survived in an independent line to a somewhat later 
time, and so have found its way into other uncials. 
But the theoretical possibility holds good likewise where 
B and & agree, though reduced within much narrower 
limits. Near as the divergence of the respective ances- 
tries of B and & must have been to the autographs, there 
must have been an appreciable interval of transcription 
(S$ 241, 301 ff); and it is a grzorz conceivable that relics 
of a line of transmission starting from a yet earlier point 
should find their way into one or another uncial of the 
fifth or following centuries, and further that such relics 
should include genuine readings which disappeared in 
the writing of an intermediate ancestor of B and &. 

358. When however the readings of secondary or 
even primary uncials in opposition to B and x are con- 
secutively examined, they present no such phenomena, 
whether of accessory attestation or of internal character, 
as might have been expected were the supposition true. 
The singular readings with rare and unimportant excep- 
tions have all the appearance of being individualisms. 
The scanty subsingular readings having some attestation 
by early Versions or Fathers will be noticed under the 
next head. The readings attested by two or more of 
these uncials, which make up by far the greater part 
of the whole number of these readings, can be recog- 
nised at once as distinctively Syrian or Alexandrian or 
Western, or as obvious modifications of extant readings 
having one or other such attestation and character. 
Among all the endless varieties of mixture there is a 


striking sameness in the elements mixed. The imme- 
20 
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diate sources of all our uncials not purely Syrian, except 
B and x, were evidently for the most part the popular 
eclectic texts of about the fourth century, Syrian or 
other, and not the various earlier and simpler Ante- 
Nicene texts from which the eclectic texts were com- 
pounded, and which the eclectic texts soon drove out of 
currency. Lastly, the verdict of internal evidence is 
almost always unfavourable where it is not neutral. 

359. Passing backwards to Ante-Nicene times, we 
have to deal with the second question,—May we or may 
we not reasonably expect to find true readings in very 
limited but very ancient groups of documents in opposi- 
tion to B and &? There are many Pre-Syrian readings 
the antiquity of which is vouched for by Versions or 
Fathers, but which nevertheless are supported by no 
Greek MS but a stray uncial or two, or only by a few 
cursives, (such cursives naturally as are otherwise known 
to contain ancient elements of text,) or even in many 
cases by no Greek MS atall. The attestation of these 
readings, or at least of the second and third classes of 
them, resembles the accessory attestation of the sub- 
singular readings of B, which we have already learned to 
judge on the whole favourably: it resembles also the 
accessory attestation of the subsingular readings of X&, 
which we have rarely found to have the stamp of 
genuineness. All such readings shew how plentiful a 
crop of variation existed in the early centuries and was 
swept out of sight by the eclectic texts. 

360. Readings thus attested by Versions and 
Fathers almost without support from existing Greek 
MSS have as yet received from critics no attention pro- 
portionate to their historical interest. The accident of 
their neglect by the Greek editors of the fourth century, 
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and their consequent approximate or complete extinction 
in Greek copies of the New Testament, can have no 
bearing on the character of their pedigree in the earlier 
ages. It is therefore but right to enquire whether the 
accidental preservation of B and & does or does not give 
their texts an undeserved preeminence, which they would 
have lost had continuous uncials existed containing such 
texts as these stray readings represent. A scrutiny of 
the readings themselves dispels the suspicion. We have 
for our own part been quite prepared to find among 
these relics of ancient variation many readings highly 
commended by Internal Evidence: but experience has 
not justified any such anticipation. A very few readings 
absent from all existing Greek MSS we have thought it 
safest to retain as alternative readings; for instance in 
Matt. iv 17 "Hyyixev (for Meravoetre, nyyixev yap), attested 
by syr.vt Orig(as represented by schol Procop.£s.144 
Hier. Zs.128) Vict.ant.4/c.273(expressly) ; and in 1 John 
iv 3 Avec (for py opodroyet), attested by ‘ancient copies’ 
mentioned by Socrates, and also by lat.vg Iren.lat(with 
context) Orig. A/Zlat:(?schol) Tert Lucif Aug Fulg. There 
are a few others supported by yet slighter authority, 
which have an appearance of intrinsic probability in places 
where the better attested readings seem to be specially 
difficult; and these we have not attempted to separate 
from purely conjectural readings. Readings belonging 
to either of these classes are however in the highest 
degree exceptional, and do not disturb the general im- 
pression produced by examination of the whole number. 
Most indeed of the readings of great antiquity which 
stand in no extant Greek uncial are seen at a glance to 
be ordinary’ Western readings; so that doubtless the 
reason why those of them which occur in the Gospels 
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and Acts are deprived of the support of D is simply the 
comparative purity of its early Western text. While 
then it cannot be confidently affirmed that no relics of 
lines of transmission independent of the ancestries of B 
and & now exist in one or more secondary documents of 
one kind or another (compare § 357), the utmost number 
of such relics is too petty, even with the inclusion of 
doubtful instances, to affect appreciably the conclusions 
already obtained. It is of course only with such evidence 
as actually exists that the primary uncials can be brought 
into comparison: but the fullest comparison does but 
increase the conviction that their preeminent relative 
purity is likewise approximately absolute, a true approxi- 
mate reproduction of the text of the autographs, not an 
accidental and deceptive result of the loss of better 
Greek MSS. 


361—370. Approximate sufficiency of existing documents 
Jor the recovery of the genuine text, notwithstanding 
the existence of some primitive corruptions 


361. The way has now been cleared for the final 
question,—Is it or is it not reasonable to expect that in 
any considerable number of cases the true reading has 
now perished? Have we a right to assume that the true 
reading always exists somewhere among existing docu- 
ments? The question is often foreclosed on one or both 
of two grounds which in our judgement are quite irrele- 
vant. First, some think it incredible that any true words 
of Scripture should have perished. In reply it is a 
sufficient avrgumentum ad hominem to point to the exist- 
ence of various readings, forming part of various texts 
accepted for long ages, and the frequent difficulty of 
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deciding between them, even though we say nothing of 
difficulties of interpretation: on any view many important 
churches for long ages have had only an approximately 
pure New Testament, so that we have no right to treat 
it as antecedently incredible that only an approximately 
pure New Testament should be attainable now, or even 
in all future time. For ourselves we dare not introduce 
considerations which could not reasonably be applied to 
other ancient texts, supposing them to have documen- 
tary attestation of equal amount, variety, and antiquity. 
Secondly, the folly and frivolity of once popular con- 
jectures have led to a wholesome reaction against look- 
ing beyond documentary tradition. Some of them are 
attempts to deal textually with what are really difficulties 
of interpretation only; the authors of others, though 
they propose remedies which cannot. possibly avail, are 
not thereby shown to have been wrong in the supposi- 
tion that remedies were needed; and a few have been 
perhaps too quickly forgotten. Though it cannot be said 
that recent attempts in Holland to revive conjectural 
criticism for the New Testament have shown much 
felicity of suggestion, they cannot be justly condemned 
on the ground of principle. The caution imposed by 
the numerous failures of the earlier critics has on the 
whole worked well; but it has no bearing on the ques- 
tion at issue. 

362. On the other hand a strong presumption in 
favour of the immunity of the text of the New Testament 
from errors antecedent to existing documents is afforded 
by the facts mentioned under the last head (§§ 357—360). 
If among the very ancient evidence now extant, collected 
from various quarters, so little can be found that ap- 
proves itself as true in opposition both to B and x, 
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there is good reason at the outset to doubt whether any 
better readings have perished with the multitudes of 
documents that have been lost. 7 
363. The question however needs more careful con- 
sideration on account of the apparent ease and simplicity 
with which many ancient texts are edited, which might be 
thought, on a hasty view, to imply that the New Testa- 
ment cannot be restored with equal certainty. But this 
ease and simplicity is in fact the mark of evidence too 
scanty to be tested; whereas in the variety and fullness 
of the evidence on which it rests the text of the New 
Testament stands absolutely and unapproachably alone 
among prose writings.. For all other works of antiquity, 
the Old Testament (in translations) and some of the 
Latin poets excepted, MSS earlier than the ninth or 
even tenth century are of extreme rarity. Many are 
preserved to us in a single MS or hardly more; and 
so there is little chance of detecting corruption wherever 
the sense is good. ‘Those only which are extant in 
many copies of different ages present so much as a 
distant analogy with the New Testament: and, if through 
the multitude of various readings, and the consequent 
diversities of printed editions, they lose the fallacious 
uniformity of text which is the usual result of extreme 
paucity of documents, .there is always a nearer approxi- 
mation to perfect restoration. Doubtful points are out 
of sight even in critical editions of classical authors 
merely because in ordinary literature it is seldom worth 
while to trouble the clearness of a page. The one 
disadvantage on the side of the New Testament, the 
early mixture of independent lines of transmission, 1s 
more than neutralised, as soon as it is distinctly per- 
ceived, by the antiquity and variety of the evidence; 
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and the expression of doubt wherever doubt is really felt 
is owing to the paramount necessity for fidelity as to the 
exact words of Scripture. 

364. But it will be seen from the preceding pages 
that we possess evidence much more precisely certified 
than by the simple and general titles of antiquity, ex- 
cellence, and variety. ‘Two or three of our best docu- 
ments might have been lost, and yet those titles might 
still be justly claimed; while without those documents 
both the history of the text and its application would be 
so imperfectly understood that the results in that case 
would be both different and more uncertain. It is the 
minute study of the whole evidence in relation to the 
best documents which brings out their absolute and 
not merely their relative excellence. ‘The external evi- 
dence is therefore such that on the one hand perfect 
purity is not @ Zriort improbable, and a singularly high 
degree of purity is highly probable; and yet the con- 
ditions are not such—it is difficult to see how they could 
ever be such—as to exclude the possibility of textual 
errors. 

365. These general probabilities however are but 
preparatory to the definite question,—Are there as a 
matter of fact places in which we are constrained by 
overwhelming evidence to recognise the existence of 
textual error in all extant documents? To this ques- 
tion we have no hesitation in replying in the affirma- 
tive. For instance in 2 Pet. ii 10 NBK,P, with three 
of the best cursives and two Versions read orovxeta dé 
Kavooupeva AvOnoETAL Kai yp Kal Ta ev aTH Epya evpeOy- 
getat. Before evpeOyoerar two other Versions insert a 
negative. C replaces evpeOyoetar by adavcOyoovrat, for 
which we find xataxayjoerce in AL, and most cursives and 
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several Versions and Fathers; while one representative 
of the Old Latin omits it altogether. External evi- 
dence is here strongly favourable to evpeOyoerat, as must 
be felt even by those who do not see any special 
significance in the concordance of & and B. Internal 
evidence of transcription is absolutely certain on the 
same side, for evpeOyjoera fully accounts for all four other 
readings, two of them being conjectural substitutes, two 
‘less audacious manipulations; while no other reading 
will account for the rest. Yet it is hardly less certain by 
intrinsic probability that evpeOyoerat cannot be nght: 
in other words, it is the most original of recorded 
readings, the parent of the rest, and yet itself corrupt. 
Conditions of reading essentially the same, in a less 
striking form, occur here and there in other places. 

366. But there is no adequate justification for as- 
suming that primitive corruption must be confined to 
passages where it was obvious enough to catch the eye 
of ancient scribes, and would naturally thus lead to 
variation. Especially where the grammar runs with 
deceptive smoothness, and a wrong construction yields 
a sense plausible enough to cause no misgivings to an 
ordinary reader, there is nothing surprising if the kind of 
scrutiny required for deliberate criticism detects impos- 
sible readings accepted without suspicion by all trans- 
cribers. On the various kinds of primitive errors, and 
the nature of the evidence on which in each case their 
existence can be affirmed, we have said enough in the 
Second Part (S§ 85—92). 

367. Little is gained by speculating as to the precise 
point at which such corruptions came in. They may be 
due to the original writer, or to his amanuensis if he 
wrote from dictation, or they may be due to one of the 
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earliest transcribers. Except from extraneous sources, 
which here have no existence, it is never possible to 
know how many transcriptions intervened between the 
autograph and the latest common ancestor of all the ele- 
ments in all extant documents; and a corruption affect- 
ing them all may evidently have originated at any link 
of that initial chain. Moreover the line of demarcation 
between primitive and other corruptions is less easy to 
draw than might be supposed. As was intimated above 
(§ 360), account has to be taken of a few places in which 
what appears to be the true reading is found exclusively 
im one or two secondary or hardly even secondary docu- 
ments ; perhaps transmitted from the autograph, and 
preserved by some rare accident of mixture notwithstand- 
ing the otherwise complete extinction of the line of 
transmission by which it had been conveyed, perhaps 
due only to a casual and unconscious emendation of an 
erroneous current reading. But these gradations of primi- 
tiveness in corruption have no practical moment. The 
only fact that really concerns us is that certain places 
have to be recognised and marked as insecure. 
368. The number of such places which we have 
been able to recognise with sufficient confidence to 
justify the definite expression of doubt is not great. If 
we exclude books in which the documentary attestation 
of text is manifestly incomplete, as the Apocalypse, some 
of the Catholic Epistles, and the latter part of Hebrews, 
it is relatively extremely small. There may be and 
probably are other places containing corruption which 
we have failed to discover: but judging by analogy we 
should expect the differences to be of no real interest. 
We cannot too strongly express cur disbelief in the exist- 
ence of undetected interpolations of any moment. ‘This 
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is of course, strictly speaking, a speculative opinion, not a 
result of criticism. But we venture to think that the pro- 
cesses of criticism which it has been our duty to consider 
and work out have given us some qualifications for form- 
ing an opinion as to the probabilities of the matter. 
There are, it ought to be said, a few passages of St 
Matthew’s Gospel (aii 40 ; [xlil 35 ;] xxii 35; xxvii 9) in 
which it is difficult to believe that all the words as they 
stand have apostolic authority : the second part of xxvii 
49 would have to be added to the list, if sufficient 
reasons should be found for accepting the possible but 
doubtful view that it is not a Non-Western interpolation, 
but an original reading omitted without authority by the 
Western text. But the question which these passages 
raise is rather literary than textual, for we see no reason 
to doubt that, as regards the extant form or edition of 
the first Gospel, their text as it stood in the autograph 
has been exactly preserved. 

369. It will not be out of place to add here a 
distinct expression of our belief that even among the 
numerous unquestionably spurious readings of the New 
Testament there are no signs of deliberate falsification of | 
the text for dogmatic purposes. ‘The licence of para- 
phrase occasionally assumes the appearance of wilful 
corruption, where scribes allowed themselves to change 
language which they thought capable of dangerous mis- 
construction ; or attempted to correct apparent errors 
which they doubtless assumed to be due to previous 
transcription ; or embodied in explicit words a meaning 
which they supposed to be implied. But readings 
answering to this description cannot be judged rightly 
without taking into account the general characteristics of 
other readings exhibited by the same or allied docu- 
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ments. The comparison leaves little room for doubt 
that they merely belong to an extreme type of para- 
phrastic alteration, and are not essentially different from 
readings which betray an equally lax conception of 
transcription, and yet are transparently guiltless of any 
fraudulent intention. In a word, they bear witness to 
rashness, not to bad faith. 

370. Itis true that dogmatic preferences to a great 
extent determined theologians, and probably scribes, in 
their choice between rival readings already in existence: 
scientific criticism was virtually unknown, and in its 
absence the temptation was strong to believe and assert 
that a reading used by theological opponents had also 
been invented by them. Accusations of wilful tampering 
with the text are accordingly not unfrequent in Christian 
antiquity: but, with a single exception, wherever they 
can be verified they prove to be groundless, being in 
fact hasty and unjust inferences from mere diversities of 
inherited text. ‘The one known exception is in the case 
of Marcion’s dogmatic mutilation of the books aecepted 
by him: and this was, strictly speaking, an adapta- 
tion for the use of his followers ; nor had it apparently 
any influence outside the sect. Other readings of his, 
which he was equally accused of introducing, belonged 
manifestly to the texts of the copies which came into his 
hands, and had no exceptional character or origin. The 
evidence which has recently come to light as to his dis- 
ciple Tatian’s Diatessaron has shown that Tatian habitu- 
ally abridged the language of the passages which he 
combined; so that the very few known omissions which 
might be referred to a dogmatic purpose can as easily 
receive another explanation. The absence of perceptible 
fraud in the origination of any of the various readings 
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now extant may, we believe, be maintained with equal 
confidence for the text antecedent to the earliest extant 
variations, in other words, for the purest transmitted text, 
though here internal evidence is the only available cri- 
terion; and, as we have intimated above, any undetected 
discrepancies from the autographs which it may contain, 
due to other or ordinary causes, may safely on the same 
evidence be treated as insignificant. The books of 
the New Testament as preserved in extant documents 
assuredly speak to us in every important respect in 
language identical with that in which they spoke to 
those for whom they were originally written. * 


C.  371—374. Conditions of further improvement of 
the text 


371. The text of this edition of course makes no 
pretension to be more than an approximation to the 
purest text that might be formed from existing materials. 
Much, we doubt not, remains to be done for the perfect- 
ing of the results obtained thus far. Even in respect of 
the discovery of new documents, and fuller acquaintance 
with the contents of some that have in a manner been 
long known, useful contributions to the better under- 
standing of obscure variations may fairly be expected. 
Tt is difficult to relinquish the hope that even yet Lagarde 
may be able to accomplish at least a part of his long 
projected edition of the testimonies of the oriental ver- 
sions, so that the New Testament may be allowed to 
enjoy some considerable fruits of his rare gifts and 
acquirements : a complete and critically sifted exhibition 
of the evidence of the Egyptian versions would be 
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a specially acceptable boon. But it would be an illusion 
to anticipate important changes of text from any acquisi- 
tion of new evidence. Greater possibilities of improve- 
ment lie in a more exact study of the relations between 
the documents that we already possess. The effect of 
future criticism, as of future discovery, we suspect, will 
not be to import many fresh readings; but there is reason 
to hope that the doubts between alternative readings will 
be greatly reduced. 

372. We must not hesitate however to express the 
conviction that no trustworthy improvement can be 
effected except in accordance with the leading principles 
of method which we have endeavoured to explain, and 
on the basis of the primary applications of them which 
have been here made to the interpretation of the docu- 
mentary phenomena of the New Testament. It is 
impossible to entertain an equal degree of confidence in 
the numerous decisions which we have felt ourselves 
justified in making in comparatively obscure or difficult 
variations ; because in these cases a greater liability to 
error was involved in the proportionally larger part 
inevitably played by individual personal judgements. 
Even where a text is certain enough to make the exhibi- 
tion of alternative readings superfluous, gradation of cer- 
tainty is a necessary consequence of the manifold grada- 
tions of evidence. But, while we dare not implicitly 
trust our own judgement in details, the principles of 
criticism here followed rest on an incomparably broader 
foundation, and in an overwhelming proportion of cases 
their application is free from difficulty. As was said at 
the outset, the best textual criticism is that which takes 
account of every class of textual facts, and assigns to the 
subordinate method corresponding to each class of textual 
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facts its proper use and rank. All that has been said in 
the intervening pages has been an attempt to translate 
into language the experience which we have gradually 
gained in endeavouring to fulfil that aim. 

373- There is no royal road to the ascertainment of 
the true texts of ancient writings. Investigation of the 
history and character of documentary ancestries would 
indeed be out of place for the text of the New Testa- 
ment if the documentary evidence were so hopelessly 
chaotic that no difference of authority could carry much 
weight as between readings all having some clearly 
ancient attestation. ‘The consequent necessity of always 
judging chiefly by Internal Evidence of Readings would 
undeniably save much labour. But it would introduce 
a corresponding amount of latent uncertainty. The sum- 
mary decisions inspired by an unhesitating instinct as to 
what an author must needs have written, or dictated by 
the supposed authority of ‘canons of criticism’ as to 
what transcribers must needs have introduced, are in 
reality in a large proportion of cases attempts to dispense 
with the solution of problems that depend on genealogical 
data. Nor would there be a material increase of security 
by the assignment of some substantial weight to docu- 
mentary evidence, so long as it were found or thought 
necessary to deal with each passage separately, and to 
estimate the balance of documentary evidence by some 
modification of numerical authority, without regard either 
to genealogical affinities as governing the distribution of 
attestation or to the standard of purity which this or that 
document or group of documents habitually attains. 
Under all these circumstances the absence or neglect of 
the most essential kinds of textual evidence would leave 
a real precariousness of text which could be avoided only 
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by an enormously increased exhibition of alternative 
readings. 

374. For scepticism as to the possibility of obtain- 
ing a trustworthy genealogical interpretation of documen- 
tary phenomena in the New Testament there is, we are 
persuaded, no justification either in antecedent proba- 
bility or in experience ; and, if this be so, the range of 
uncertainty is brought at once within narrow limits. 
When it is clearly understood that coincidence of reading 
infallibly implies identity of ancestry wherever accidental 
coincidence is out of the question, all documents assume 
their proper character as sources of historical evidence, 
first respecting the antecedent lines of textual transmis- 
sion, and then respecting the relation of each reading to 
these antecedent texts. Nearly a century and a half ago 
the more important ancient texts were clearly recognised, 
and the great subsequent accession of materials has but 
added certainty to this first generalisation, while it has 
opened the way for further generalisations of the same 
kind. Again, when it is seen that the variations in which 
decision is free from difficulty supply a trustworthy basis 
for ascertaining the prevalent character of documents and 
groups of documents, and thus for estimating rightly the 
value of their testimony in other places, little room is 
left for difference of estimate. Whatever may be the 
ambiguity of the whole evidence in particular passages, 
the general course of future criticism must be shaped by 
the happy circumstance that the fourth century has 
bequeathed to us two MSS of which even the less incor- 
rupt must have been of exceptional purity among its own 
contemporaries, and which rise into greater preeminence 
of character the better the early history of the text be- 
comes known. 
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PART yy 


NATURE AND DETAILS OF THIS EDITION 


A. 375—377. Atm and limitations of this edition 


375. The common purpose of all critical editions of 
ancient books, to present their text in comparative purity, 
is subject to various subordinate modifications. Our 
own aim, like that of Tischendorf and Tregelles, has 
been to obtain at once the closest possible approximation 
to the apostolic text itself. ‘The facts of textual history 
already recounted, as testified by versions and patristic 
quotations, shew that it is no longer possible to speak of 
“the text! of the fourth ‘century, :simce amost ofthe 
important variations were in existence before the middle 
of the fourth century, and many can be traced back to 
the second century. Nor again, in dealing with so 
various and complex a body of documentary attestation, 
is there any real advantage in attempting, with Lach- 
mann, to allow the distributions of a very small number 
of the most ancient existing documents to construct for 
themselves a provisional text by the application of uni- 
form rules, and in deferring to a separate and later pro- 
cess the use of critical judgement upon readings. What 
is thus gained in facility of execution is lost in insecurity 
of result: and while we have been led to a much slower 
and more complex mode of procedure by the need of 
obtaining impersonal and, if the word may be forgiven, 
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inductive criteria of texts, documents, and readings, we 
have at the same time found it alike undesirable and im- 
possible to take any intermediate text, rather than that 
of the autographs themselves, as the pattern to be repro- 
duced with the utmost exactness which the evidence 
permits. 

376. Two qualifications of this primary aim have 
however been imposed upon us, the one by the imper- 
fection of the evidence, the other by the nature of the 
edition. Numerous variations occur in which the evi- 
dence has not appeared to us decisive in favour of one 
reading against the other or the others ; and accordingly 
we have felt bound to sacrifice the simplicity of a single 
text to the duty of giving expression to all definite doubt. 
In this respect we have followed Griesbach, Lachmann, 
and Tregelles: and it is a satisfaction to observe that 
Tischendorf’s latest edition, by a few scattered brackets 
in the text and occasional expressions of hesitation in 
the notes, shewed signs of a willingness to allow the 
present impossibility of arriving every where at uniformly 
certain conclusions. Secondly, it did not on the whole 
seem expedient, in a manual text of the New Testament 
intended for popular use, to give admission to any read- 
ings unattested by documentary evidence, or to give the 
place of honour to any readings which receive no direct 
support from primary documents. Since then the in- 
sertion of any modern conjectures would have been 
incompatible with our purpose, we have been content 
to affix a special mark to places where doubts were 
felt as to the genuineness of the transmitted readings, 
reserving all further suggestions for the Appendix: and 
again, by an obvious extension of the same principle, 


the very few and unimportant readings which have both 
ak 
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an inferior attestation and some specially strong internal 
probability have not been elevated above a secondary 
place, but treated as ordinary alternative readings. Thus 
the text of this edition, in that larger sense of the word 
‘text’ which includes the margin, rests exclusively on 
direct ancient authority, and its primary text rests exclu- 
sively on direct ancient authority of the highest kind. 
377. Alternative readings are given wherever we do 
not believe the text to be certain, if the doubt affects 
only the choice between variations found in existing 
documents. It is impossible to decide that any pro- 
bable variation, verbal or real, is too trivial for notice ; 
while it would be improper to admit any variation to 
a place among alternative readings except on the ground 
of its probability. Nothing therefore is retained among 
alternatives which in our judgement, or on final conside- 
ration in the judgement of one of us, has no reasonable 
chance of being right. But no attempt is made to in- 
dicate different shades of probability beyond the assign- 
ment to the principal and the secondary places respec- 
tively: and all probable variations not in some sense 
orthographical are given alike, without regard to their 
relative importance. Nor would it be strictly true to say 
that the secondary or alternative readings are always 
less probable than the rival primary readings; for some- 
times the probabilities have appeared equal or incom- 
mensurable, or the estimates which we have severally 
formed have not been identical. In these cases (com- 
pare § 21) precedence has been given to documentary 
authority as against internal evidence, and also on the 
whole, though not without many exceptions, to great 
numerical preponderance of primary documentary au- 
thority as against high but narrowly limited attestation. 
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B. 378—392. Zextual notation 


378. The notation employed for expressing these 
diversities of probability or authority will need a little 
explanation in detail. We have been anxious to avoid 
excessive refinement and complexity of notation: but, as 
variations or readings of which we felt bound to take 
notice are of three classes, which must on no account be 
confounded, we have been obliged to use corresponding 
means of distinction. Moreover every various reading 
belonging to any of these classes must by the nature of 
the case be either an omission of a word or words which 
stand in the rival text, or an zuzsertzon of a word or 
words absent from the rival text, or a substitution of a 
word or words for another word or other words em- 
ployed in the rival text, or of an order of words for 
another order found in the rival text; and clearness 
requires that each of these three forms of variation 
should as a rule have its own mode of expression. | _ 

379. The first class consists of variations giving rise 
to alternative readings in the proper sense; that is, varia- 
tions in which both readings have some good ancient 
authority, and each has a reasonable probability of being 
the true reading of the autograph. ‘To these the fun- 
damental and simplest notation belongs. A secondary 
reading consisting in the omission of words retained in 
the primary reading is marked by simple brackets [ | in 
the text, enclosing the omitted word or words. A 
secondary reading consisting in the insertion of a word 
or words omitted in the primary reading is printed in 
the margin without any accompanying marks, the place 
of insertion being indicated by the symbol * in the text. 
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A secondary reading consisting in the substitution of 
other words for the words of the primary reading is 
printed in the margin without any accompanying marks, 
the words of the primary reading being enclosed between 
the symbols °*in the text. Where there are two or 
more secondary readings, they are separated by v. in the 
margin ; unless they differ from each other merely by 
the omission or addition of words, in which case they 
are distinguished from each other by brackets in the 
margin, enclosing part or the whole of the longer reading. 
Occasionally one of two secondary readings differs from 
the primary reading by omission only, so that it can be 
expressed by simple brackets in the text, while the other 
stands as a substitution in the margin. Changes of 
punctuation have sometimes rendered it necessary to ex- 
press a possible omission by a marginal reading rather 
than by brackets (Luke x 41, 42; John ili 31, 32; Rom. 
ili 12). Changes of accent have sometimes been likewise 
allowed to affect the form of alternative readings; but 
only when this could be done without inconvenience. 
A few alternative readings and punctuations are examined 
in the Appendix: they are indicated by AZ. attached to 
the marginal readings. Where there is likely to be any 
confusion of marginal readings answering to different but 
closely adjoining places in the text, they are divided by 
a short vertical line. 


380. The second class of notation is required for 
places in which there is some reason to suspect corrup- 
tion in the transmitted text, if there is no variation, or 
in all the transmitted texts, if there is more than one read- 
ing (§§ 365—368). Under this head it has been found 
convenient to include a few places in which the reading 
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that appears to be genuine is not absolutely unattested, 
but has only insignificant authority ($$ 360, 367). Such 
suspicion of primitive corruption is universally indicated 
by an odeéus (t) in the margin or small obe/z ('') in the 
text, and further explained by a note in the Appendix. 
The typical notation consists of 4g.f in the margin, the 
extreme limits of the doubtful words in the text being 
marked by‘. Ina single instance (Apoc. xili 16) the 
reading suspected to be genuine has been prefixed to Ag.t 
on account of the peculiar nature of the evidence. We 
have not however thought it necessary to banish to the 
Appendix, or even the margin, a few unquestionably 
genuine readings which are shown by documentary and 
transcriptional evidence to have been in all probability 
successful ancient emendations made in the process of 
transcription, and not to have been transmitted continu- 
ously from the autograph (§ 88). Such true readings, 
being at once conjectural and traditional, have been 
placed in the text between small oded (''), the best 
attested reading being however retained in the margin 
with Ag. added, and an account of the evidence being 
given in the Appendix. 


381. Both the preceding classes of notation refer 
exclusively to places in which in our opinion there is 
substantial ground for doubting which of two or more 
extant readings 1s genuine, or in which no extant reading 
—in a few cases no adequately attested extant reading— 
can be confidently accepted as genuine. The third class 
of notation on the other hand deals exclusively with 
readings which we believe to be certainly foreign to the 
original text of the New Testament in the strictest sense, 
and therefore to have no title to rank as alternative 
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readings, but which have in various degrees sufficient 
interest to deserve some sort of notice. 

382. For ordinary readings of this kind the Ap- 
pendix is the fitting repository. In the Gospels and 
Acts however there are a considerable number of read- 
ings that have no strict claim to a place except in the 
Appendix, and yet plead strongly for a more immediate 
association with the true text. To have allowed them 
to be confounded with true alternative readings would 
have practically been a deliberate adulteration of the 
New Testament: but we have thought that on the whole 
historical truth would be best served by allowing them 
some kind of accessory recognition, and thus we have 
been forced to adopt additional modes of notation with 
peculiar symbols. None can feel more strongly than our- 
selves that it might at first sight appear the duty of faithful — 
critics to remove completely from the text any words or 
passages which they believe not to have originally formed 
part of the work in which they occur. But there are cir- 
cumstances connected with the text of the New Testa- 
ment which have withheld us from adopting this obvious 
mode of proceeding. | 

383. The first difficulty arises from the absence of 
any sure criterion for distinguishing Western omissions 
due to incorrupt transmission, that is, Western non- 
interpolations, from Western omissions proper, that is, 
due only to capricious simplification (§ 240): whoever 
honestly makes the attempt will find his own judgement 
vacillate from time to time. On the whole it has seemed 
best that nothing should at present be omitted from the 
text itself on Western authority exclusively. Those 
Western omissions therefore which we can confidently 
accept as, properly speaking, non-interpolations are 
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marked by double brackets [ ]; while those about which 
there is areasonable doubt are marked by simple brackets 
[| ], that is, they are not distinguished from ordinary 
cases of ambiguous evidence. Western omissions evi- 
dently arbitrary are of course neglected. The omission 
of the singular addition to Matt. xxvu 49 has been 
treated as a Western non-interpolation, as its early 
attestation was Western, though its adoption by the 
Syrian text has given it a wide range of apparent docu- 
mentary authority. The last three chapters of St Luke’s 
Gospel (xxii 19 f.; xxiv. 3, 6, 12, 36, 40, 51, 52) supply 
all the other examples. 

384. The second consideration which has led to the 
adoption of an accessory notation for certain noteworthy 
rejected readings is of a different kind. It has been 
already pointed out (§§ 173, 239) that some of the early 
Western interpolations must have been introduced at a 
period when various forms of evangelic tradition, written 
or oral, were still current. There is accordingly no 
improbability in the supposition that early interpolations 
have sometimes preserved a record of words or facts not 
otherwise known to us. From a literary point of view 
such fragmentary and, as it were, casual records are 
entirely extraneous to the Gospels, considered as indi- 
vidual writings of individual authors. From a historical, 
and, it may be added, from a theological point of view 
their authority, by its very nature variable and indefinite, 
must always be inferior to that of the true texts of the 
known and canonical books; but as embodiments of 
ancient tradition they have a secondary value of their 
own which, in some cases at least, would render their 
unqualified exclusion from the Bible a serious loss. A rule 
that would for instance banish altogether from the printed 
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Gospels such a sentence as the first part of Luke xxiii 34 
condemns itself, though the concurrence of the best texts, 
Latin and Egyptian as well as Greek, shews the sentence 
to be a later insertion. Yet single sayings or details cannot 
be effectually preserved for use except as parts of a con- 
tinuous text: and there is no serious violation of the 
integrity of the proper evangelic texts in allowing them 
to yield a lodgement to these stray relics surviving from 
the apostolic or subapostolic age, provided that the ac- 
cessory character of the insertions is clearly marked. 
Double brackets [ ]] have therefore been adopted not 
only for the eight interpolations omitted by Western 
documents and by no other extant Pre-Syrian evidence, 
but also for five interpolations omitted on authority 
other than Western, where the omitted words appeared 
to be derived from an external written or unwritten source, 
and had likewise exceptional claims to retention in the 
body ofthe text (Matt? xvi ef; Luke: xxn 42 £ Geen 
34), Or as separate portions of it (Mark xvi 9—20; John 
Vil 53—Vlil IT). 

385. In addition to the specially important interpo- 
lations thus printed in the same type as the true text but 
with double brackets, there are many Western additions 
and substitutions which stand on a somewhat different 
footing from ordinary rejected readings; not to speak of 
the very few which, being possibly genuine, there was no 
need to separate from ordinary alternative readings. It 
was not so easy to decide whether any notice should be 
taken of any others. ‘The influence of extraneous records 
or traditions of one kind or another is clearly perceptible 
in some cases, and its presence may with more or less 
probability be suspected in others. On the other hand 
the great mass of these readings can have no other source 
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than paraphrastic or assimilative impulses of an ordinary 
kind. On the whole it seemed advisable to place in the 
margin between peculiar marks 4 + a certain number of 
Western interpolations and substitutions containing some 
apparently fresh or distinctive matter, such as might pro- 
bably or possibly come from an extraneous source or 
which is otherwise of more than average interest, but 
having no sufficient intrinsic claim to any form of incor- 
poration with the New Testament. We wish it accord- 
ingly to be distinctly understood that readings so marked 
are in our judgement outside the pale of probability as 
regards the original texts, and that it is only necessities of 
space which compel us unwillingly to intermix them with 
true alternative readings. Except in so far as they are 
all Western, they form an indefinite class, connected on 
the one side by intermediate examples (as Luke ix 54f.; 
xxlv 42) with the doubly bracketed readings, and on the 
other including readings which might with equal pro- 
priety have been noticed only in the Appendix (see § 386), 
or even passed over altogether. From the nature of the 
case the line was hard to draw, and perhaps some in- 
consistencies may be found, too much, rather than too 
little, having doubtless been here and there included; 
but for the present a provisional course has much to 
recommend it. Ultimately the readings enclosed with- 
in 4 + may probably be omitted with advantage. The 
Epistles and Apocalypse contain no Western readings 
which have any distinct title to be so marked. The pa- 
raphrastic change to which such books are liable differs 
much from the variation in the record of facts and sayings 
which easily invades books historical in form, more es- 
pecially if other somewhat similar writings or traditions 
are current by their side. 
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386. There remain, lastly, a considerable number of 
readings which had no sufficient claim to stand on the 
Greek page, but which for one reason or another are 
interesting enough to deserve mention. They are ac- 
cordingly noticed in the Appendix, as well as the other 
readings having some peculiar notation. It did not 
appear necessary to define by marks their precise place 
in the text: but the line to which each belongs is indi- 
cated in the margin by 4g. unaccompanied by any other 
word or symbol. ‘This class of rejected readings, which 
includes many Western readings along with many others 
of various origin, is of course, like the preceding, limited 
only by selection, and might without impropriety have 
been either enlarged or diminished. 

387. The examination of individual readings in de- 
tail is reserved for the Appendix. In a few cases how- 
ever a short explanation of the course adopted seems 
to be required here. First in importance is the very 
early supplement by which the mutilated or unfinished 
close of St Mark’s Gospel was completed. This remark- 
able passage on the one hand may be classed among the 
interpolations mentioned at the end of § 384 as deserving 
of preservation for their own sake in spite of their omis- 
sion by Non-Western documents. On the other it is 
placed on a peculiar footing by the existence of a second 
ancient supplement, preserved in five languages, some- 
times appearing as a substitute, sometimes as a dupli- 
cate. This less known alternative supplement, which is 
very short, contains no distinctive matter, and was doubt- 
less composed merely to round off the abrupt ending of 
the Gospel as it stood with éfoBodtvro yap for its last 
words. In style itis unlike the ordinary narratives of the 
Evangelists, but comparable to the four introductory 
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verses of St Luke’s Gospel. The current supplement 
(xvi 9-20) was evidently an independently written suc- 
cinct narrative beginning with the Resurrection and 
ending with the Ascension, probably forming part of 
some lost evangelic record, and appropriated entire, as 
supplying at once a needed close to St Mark’s words and 
a striking addition to, the history, although the first 
line started from the same point as the beginning of the 
sixteenth chapter. The two supplements are thus of 
very unequal interest; but as independent attempts to 
fill up a gap they stand on equal terms, and may easily 
be of equal antiquity as regards introduction into copies 
of St Mark’s Gespel; so that we have felt bound to 
print them both within [ ] in the same type. More- 
over, as we cannot believe that, whatever may be the 
cause of the present abrupt termination of the Gospel at 
v. 8, it was intended by the Evangelist to end at this 
point, we have judged it right to mark the presumed 
defect by asterisks, and to suggest the probability that 
not the book and paragraph only but also the last sen- 
tence is incomplete. 

388. The Section on the Woman taken in Adultery 
(John vii 53—vii 11) likewise required an exceptional 
treatment. No interpolation is more clearly Western, 
though it is not Western of the earliest type. Not only 
is it passed over in silence in every Greek commentary of 
which we have any knowledge, down to that of Theo- 
phylact inclusive (Cent. xI—x11); but with the excep- 
tion of a reference in the Apostolic Constitutions (? Cent. 
Iv), and a statement by an obscure Nicon (Cent. x or 
later) that it was expunged by the Armenians, not the 
slightest allusion to it has yet been discovered in the 
whole of Greek theology before the twelfth century. The 
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earliest Greek MSS containing it, except the Western 
Codex Bezae, are of the eighth century. It is absent 
from the better MSS of all the Oriental versions except 
the A#thiopic, and apparently from the earliest form of 
the Old Latin. In the West it was well known in the 
fourth century, and doubtless long before. It has no 
right to a place in the text of the Four Gospels: yet it is 
evidently from an ancient source, and it could not now 
without serious loss be entirely banished from the New 
Testament. No accompanying marks would prevent it 
from fatally interrupting the course of St John’s Gospel 
if it were retained in the text. As it forms an indepen- 
dent narrative, it seems to stand best alone at the end 
of the Gospels with double brackets to shew its inferior 
authority, and a marginal reference within 4 + at John vu 
52. As there is no evidence for its existence in ancient 
times except in Western texts, we have printed it as nearly 
as possible in accordance with Western documents, using 
the text of D as the primary authority, but taking account 
likewise of the Latin evidence and of such later Greek 
MSS as appear to have preserved some readings of cog- 
nate origin. The text thus obtained is perhaps not pure, 
but it is at least purer than any which can be formed on 
a basis supplied chiefly by the MSS of the Greek East. 

389. The short Section on the Man working on the 
Sabbath bears a curious analogy to the preceding, and is 
not unlikely to come from the same source. As. how- 
ever lt 1s at present known only from the Codex Bezae, 
in which it replaces Luke vi 5, transposed to the end of 
the next incident, we have with some hesitation relegated 
it to the Appendix. 

390. The double interpolation in John v 3, 4 has 
been for other reasons consigned to the same receptacle. 
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Both its elements, the clause éxdexouevwy THY Tav VdaTwV 
xivyow and the scholium or explanatory note respecting 
the angel, are unquestionably very ancient: but no good 
Greek document contains both, while each of them se- 
parately is condemned by decisive evidence. In internal 
character it bears little resemblance to any of the readings 
which have been allowed to stand in the margin between 
the symbols ++; and it has no claim to any kind of asso- 
ciation with the true text. 

391. In some of the best documents a modified form 
of St John’s statement (xix 34) about the piercing of our 
Lord’s side is inserted in St Matthew’s text after xxvii 
49, although our Lord’s death follows in the next verse. 
If the words are an interpolation, as seems on the whole | 
most probable, their attestation involves no special ano- 
maly, not being essentially different from that of the inter- 
polations in Luke xxii and xxiv which are found in the 
best documents but omitted by the Western (§§ 240 f., 
383). The superficial difference of attestation would 
seem to be chiefly if not wholly due to the accident that 
here the Syrian revisers preferred the shorter Western 
text. On’ this supposition the fortunate circumstance 
that their habitual love of completeness met with some 
counteraction, probably from a sense of the confusion 
arising out of the misplacement of the incident, has saved 
the texts of later times from a corruption which they 
might easily have inherited, and would doubtless have 
held fast. Apart however from the possibility that the 
words did belong to the genuine text of the first Gospel 
in its present form (see § 368), we should not have been - 
justified in excluding them entirely from our text so long 
as we retained similar interpolations; and we have there- 
fore inserted them, like the rest, in double brackets. 
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392. Besides the three classes of notation already 
explained, a peculiar type has been found necessary 
for the words év ‘E¢éow in Eph.ir. If there were here, 
as usual, a simple issue of genuineness or spuriousness, 
the words would have to be condemned. But the very 
probable view that the epistle traditionally entitled TPO 
E@ESIOYS was addressed to a plurality of churches has 
naturally given rise to a supposition that the words are 
not so much spurious as local, filling up an intentional 
gap in the text rightly for Ephesian readers, but intended 
to be replaced by év and another name for readers be- 
longing to other churches addressed. In expression of 
this view we have retained the words with a change of 
type in preference to leaving a blank space; as we see 
no reason to doubt that at least one primary recipient of 
the epistle was Ephesus, from which great centre it would 
naturally be forwarded to the churches of other cities of 
Western Asia Minor. We have thought it safer however 
to enclose év “Edécw in ordinary brackets, as Origen is 
perhaps right, notwithstanding the fanciful interpretation 
with which he encumbers his construction, in taking the 
words Tots aytous Tots ovow Kal muotots ev Xpiote@ “Inood 
to run on continuously, so that no place would be left 
for a local address. 


C. 393—404. Orthography 


393. A short explanation remains to be given re- 
specting the Orthography adopted, and also the various 
typographical details or other external arrangements, some 
purely formal, some closely related to sense, by which the 
contents of ancient MSS are presented in a shape adapted 
for ready use and understanding. An editor of the New 
Testament is often driven to wish that it were possible to 
evade the necessity of choosing between one mode of 
spelling and another. Much time would be saved by 
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adopting a conventional spelling, such as stands in the 
Received Text; and the many points of orthography in 
which there is little hope of arriving at approximate cer- 
tainty in the present state of knowledge throw some 
serious discouragement on the attempt to reproduce 
the autographs in this as well as in more important 
respects. Yet it is not seemly, when the text of the New 
Testament is being scrupulously elaborated word by word, 
that it should be disfigured many times in every page by 
a slovenly neglect of philological truth. The abandon- 
ment of all restoration of the original forms of words 
is also liable to obliterate interesting and perhaps im- 
portant facts, affinities of authorship and the like being 
sometimes indicated by marks trivial in themselves. No 
strictly middle course is satisfactory: for, though not a 
few ancient spellings are placed above doubt by the 
consent of all or nearly all the better uncials, there is 
every gradation of attestation between these and spellings 
of highly questionable authority. We have therefore 
thought it best to aim at approximating as nearly as 
we could to the spelling of the autographs by means of 
documentary evidence; with this qualification, that we 
have acquiesced in the common orthography in two or 
three points, not perhaps quite free from doubt, in which 
the better attested forms would by their prominence cause 
excessive strangeness in a popular text. Under the head 
of spelling it is convenient to include most variations of 
inflexion. 


394. Much of the spelling in the current editions of 
Greek classical authors is really arbitrary, depending at 
least as much on modern critical tradition as on ancient 
evidence, whether of MSS of the book edited or of MSS 
of other books or of statements of Greek grammarians. 
Indeed to a great extent this artificiality of spelling is 
inevitable for want of MSS of any considerable antiquity. 
In the Greek Bible however, and especially in most books 
of the New Testament, there is a tolerable supply of avail- 
able resources, so that criticism can occupy a-position not 
unlike that which it holds with respect to Latin writings 
preserved in fairly ancient MSS. 


395. The spellings found in good MSS of the New 
Testament at variance with the MSS of the middie ages 
and of the Received Text are probably in a few cases the 
true literary spellings of the time, though not found in 
printed editions of other books: but for the most part they 
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belong to the ‘vulgar’ or popular form of the Greek lan- 
guage. There has been as yet so little intelligent or 
accurate study of the later varieties of Greek that we must 
speak with some reserve: but we believe it is not too 
much to say that no undoubted peculiarities of a local or 
strictly dialectic nature are at present known in the New 
Testament. The often used term ‘Alexandrine’ is, thus 
applied, a misnomer. The erroneous usage apparently 
originated partly in the mere name Codex Alexandrinus, 
the MS so called having been for a long time the chief 
accessible document exhibiting these forms, partly in the 
Alexandrian origin of the Septuagint version, assumed to 
have supplied the writers of the New Testament with their 
orthography: the imagined corroboration from the exist- 
ence of the same forms in Egypt is set aside by their 
equally certain existence elsewhere. The term ‘ Helle- 
nistic’ is less misleading, but still of doubtful propriety. 
It was coined to denote the language of Greek-speaking 
Jews: but, though the only extant books exhibiting in large 
number these modes of language were written either by 
Greek-speaking Jews or by Christians who might have 
derived them from this source, the same modes of lan- 
guage were certainly used freely by heathens in various 
parts of the Greek world. Another objection to the term 
‘Hellenistic’ is the danger of confusion with the ‘Hellenic’ 
or ‘Common Dialect’, that is, the mixed and variable lite- 
rary language which prevailed from the time of Alexander 
except where Attic purity was artificially cultivated; a 
confusion exemplified in the practice of calling Philo a 
‘Hellenistic’ writer, though he has hardly a better title to 
the name than Polybius. 


396. A large proportion of the peculiar spellings of 
the New Testament are simply spellings of common life. 
In most cases either identical or analogous spellings occur 
frequently in inscriptions written in different countries, by 
no means always of the more illiterate sort. The Jewish 
and Christian writings which contain them are of popular 
character: naturally they shew themselves least where 
literary ambition or cultivation are most prominent. Many 
found in inscriptions, in the LXX, and in some Christian 
apocryphal books are absent from the New Testament. 
Within the New Testament there is a considerable general 
uniformity: but differences as to books and writers are 
likewise discernible, and worthy of being noted; thus these 
spellings are least frequent with St Paul and the author of 
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the Epistle to the Hebrews, who are in other respects the 
most cultivated writers. 


397. A question might here be raised whether there is 
sufficient ground for assuming that the spellings found in 
the oldest MSS of the New Testament were also, ge- 
nerally speaking, the spellings of the autographs ; whether 
in short the oldest extant orthography may not have been 
introduced in the fourth or some earlier century. Versions 
afford no help towards answering the question; and 
Fathers not much more, owing to the lateness of the MSS 
in which nearly all their writings have been preserved ; 
though it is instructive to observe that the better MSS of 
some patristic writings shew occasional unclassical forms 
or spellings as used by the authors in their own persons 
as well as in quotations, while they disappear in inferior 
MSS. Although however there is a lack of direct evi- 
dence, the probabilities of the case are unfavourable to 
the hypothesis of the introduction of such forms by 
-transcribers of the New Testament. In the fourth and 
following centuries, and even during a great part of the 
third, a natural result of the social position of Christians 
would be a tendency of scribes to root out supposed vul- 
garisms, as is known to have been the case in the revisions 
of the Old Latin as regards grammatical forms as well as 
vocabulary. In this matter the orthography of late MSS 
has no textual authority. Like their substantive text, it 
is a degenerate descendant from the orthography of the 
early Christian empire, and cannot have survived inde- 
pendently from primitive times; so that its testimony to 
classical spellings is without value, being derived from 
the literary habits of scribes, not from their fidelity in 
transmission. Hence, be the spellings of our best MSS 
right or wrong, they are the most trustworthy within 
our reach. Even if it be taken as a possible alternative 
that they originated with the scribes of the second cen- 
tury, we must still either follow our best MSS or rewrite 
the orthography by blind conjecture. The simpler suppo- 
sition that in the main they were transmitted from the 
autographs need not however be questioned. The un- 
classical forms or spellings of our MSS were certainly 
current in the apostolic age, as is proved by inscriptions; 
and they are not out of keeping with the prevalent 
characteristics of the diction of the New Testament: so 
that no tangible reason can be given why the apostles 


and other writers should not have employed them. 
29 
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398. Accordingly in orthographical variations we have 
followed essentially the same principles as in the rest of 
the text; allowance being made in their application for 
the much smaller amount of documentary evidence, and 
for the facility with which all experience shews that accus- 
tomed spellings flow from the pens of otherwise careful 
transcribers. Possibly we may here and there have erred 
in adopting an unclassical form or spelling. It is still 
more probable that the writers of the New Testament 
employed unclassical forms or spellings in many places 
where no trace of them now exists, and where therefore 
their present use could not be justified. Yet we have 
taken much pains as to individual details, and given per- 
haps only too much time to what are after all trifles, 
though in not a few cases there was little hope of arriving 
at more than provisional results without a disproportionate 
extension of the field of labour. Fortunately in this 
matter the individual details are of less consequence than 
the general colouring which they collectively produce, and 
about the truth of the general colouring here given we 
have no misgiving. Even in details a liberal indication 
of alternative readings (see $ 403) goes far towards sug- 
gesting the probable limits of uncertainty. 


399. The course of orthographical change during the 
centuries known to us from extant MSS coincided ap- 
proximately with that of verbal or substantive change. 
But ancient spellings died out much more quickly than 
ancient substantive readings; so that the proportion of 
MSS containing them is considerably smaller. The evi- 
dence as to some of these spellings is complicated by 
coincidence with the range of itacism: that is, some of 
the rival forms differ from each other only by permutation 
of such vowels, including diphthongs, as are also liable to 
be exchanged for each other in mere error. Throughout 
the uncial period, of which alone it is necessary to speak 
here, some licence as to itacism is always present, and in 
a few late uncials the licence is gross and extensive: yet 
the confusion of vowels, especially in the more ancient 
copies, is found to lie within constant limits, which are 
rarely transgressed. Thus & shews a remarkable inclination 
to change eu into», and B to change ¢ into e, alike in places 
where either form is possible and in places where the form 
actually employed in the MS is completely discredited by 
the want of any other sufficient evidence or analogy; the 
converse confusions being very rare in both, and particu- 
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larly in B. Hence B has to be left virtually out of account 
as an authority against unclassical forms with ., and & 
against unclassical forms with e.; while in the converse 
cases the value of their evidence remains unimpaired, or 
rather is enhanced, allowance being made for the possible 
contingency of irregular permutations here and there. 
Till the unsifted mass of orthographical peculiarities of 
a MS has been cleared from the large irrelevant element 
thus contributed by what are probably mere itacisms, no 
true estimate can be formed of its proper orthographical 
character. When this rectification has been made, it 
becomes clear that the unclassical forms and spellings 
abound most in the MSS having the most ancient text, 
and that their occurrence in cursives is almost entirely 
limited to cursives in which relics of a specially ancient 
text are independently known to exist. 


400. To accept however every ancient spelling dif- 
fering from the late spellings would be as rash as to accept 
every Western reading because it is very ancient. Curiously | 
enough, but quite naturally, the Western documents are 
rich in forms and spellings not found in other documents, 
and some few are also confined to documents in which 
the Alexandrian text is very prominent. Here again B 
holds a neutral place, having many spellings in common 
with each class of text. We have as a rule taken only 
such unclassical spellings as had the support of both 
classes, or of either alone with B. Even where B stands 
alone, we have usually followed it for the text, unless for- 
bidden by some tolerably strong internal or analogical 
reason to the contrary. But in many cases there is no 
room for hesitation about the reading, all the best uncials 
being concordant. 


401. The irregularity of the extant orthographical 
evidence is so great that it wouid have often been un- 
satisfactory to decide on the form to be given to a word in 
any one place without previous comparison of the evidence 
in all or nearly all places where the same or similar words 
occur. Most orthographical variations have been care- 
fully tabulated, and the readings decided on consecutively 
as they stood in the tables, not as they occur scattered 
among substantive readings. Many of the particulars re- 
quired were not to be found in the published apparatus 
critict: but the labour involved in collecting them has 
not been fruitless. Examination of the columnar tables 
of attestation, by bringing to light approximate uniformi- 
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ties affecting particular books or writers, or collocations of 
letters or words, and the like, has often shown that an 
exceptional smallness or largeness of evidence has been 
probably due to accident. On the other hand it would be 
unreasonable to assume that the same writer, even in the 
same book, always spells a word in the same way. Abso- 
lute uniformity belongs only to artificial times; and, after 
full allowance has been made for anomalies of evidence, 
the verdict of MSS is decisive against the supposition. 
Absolute uniformity therefore we have made no attempt to 
carry out, even within narrow limits; while we have as- 
sumed the existence of such a moderate or habitual uni- 
formity in the usage of the writers as would enable us to 
come to a decision for the text in difficult cases. Many 
ancient spellings are therefore adopted in individual places 
on evidence which might be perilously small if they were 
taken alone, and if substantive readings were in question ; 
but we have printed absolutely nothing without some good 
documentary authority. 


402. In some departments of orthography the evi- 
dence is so unsatisfactory that the rejected spellings are 
but little less probable than those adopted; and thus they 
should in strictness be accounted alternative readings. 
But to have printed them in the margin along with the 
substantive alternatives would have crowded and confused 
the pages of our text beyond measure, without any cor- 
responding gain. They are therefore reserved for the 
Appendix, in which a few additional remarks on some 
special points of orthography, especially on some forms of 
proper names, may fitly find a place. . The alternative 
readings thus relegated to the Appendix under the head 
of orthography include not only forms of inflexion, but 
forms of particles, as av or é€ay, and variations in the 
elision or retention of the last vowel of adAa and of such 
prepositions as end with a vowel. We have ventured to 
treat in the same manner variations of the indicative or 
subjunctive after such particles as iva, éav, and éray, and 
after relatives with ay or éav. 


403. A word may be interposed here on a topic which 
in strictness belongs to Part III (compare § 303), but 
which it is more convenient to notice in connexion with 
orthography. Attention was called above (§ 399) to the 
necessity of making allowance for purely itacistic error 
in considering the properly orthographical testimony of 
MSS. But there is another more important question con- 
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cerning itacistic error, namely how far its early prevalence 
invalidates the authority of the better MSS as between 
substantive readings which differ only by vowels apt to be 
interchanged. ‘The question cannot be answered with any 
confidence except by careful comparison of the various 
places in the New Testament which are affected by it. 
The results thus obtained are twofold. It becomes clear 
that in early times scribes were much more prone to make 
changes which affected vowels only than to make any other 
changes; and that every extant early document falls in this 
respect belowits habitual standard of trustworthiness. Read- 
ings intrinsically improbable have often a surprising amount 
of attestation; and thus internal evidence attains unusual 
relative importance. It is no less clear that the several 
documents retain on the whole their relative character as 
compared with each other, and that readings unsupported 
by any high documentary authority have little probabi- 
lity. Where the testimony of early Versions and Fathers 
is free from uncertainty, it has a special value in variations 
of this kind by virtue of mere priority of date, as the 
chances of corruption through such interchange of vowels 
as is not obviously destructive of sense are considerably 
more increased by repetition of transcription than the 
chances of corruption of any other type: but MSS of 
Versions are in many cases liable to corresponding errors 
of precisely the same kind, and the interpretations of 
Fathers are open to other special ambiguities. 


404, Probably the commonest permutation is that of 
o and a, chiefly exemplified in the endings -opvey and -opeyv, 
-opeba and -opeba. Instances will be found in 1 Cor. xv 
49, where we have not ventured to reject either popéeropev 
or Popecopey ; and in Rom. v 1, where the imperative eipy- 
vnv €xopev, Standing as it does ‘after a pause in the epistle, 
yields a probable sense, virtually inclusive of the sense of 
eipnynv ¢xouev, Which has no certain attestation of good 
quality but that of the ‘corrector’ of &. Another fre- 
quent permutation is that of e and a; likewise exempli- 
fied in forms of the verb, especially in the infinitive and 
the second person plural of the imperative. Thus in 
Luke xiv 17 it is difficult to decide between ’Epyeoe and 
epxeo Oar, or in xix 13 between mpayparevoacGa and Ipa- 
ypatevoaoOe, the infinitive in the latter place being justi- 
fied by St Luke’s manner of passing from oratio obligua 
to oratio recta. Gal. iv 18 furnishes one of the few in- 
stances in which B and & have happened to fall into 
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the same itacistic error, both reading (nAovobe where 
(novoGa. alone has any real probability. Examples 
of another type are the Western xawodevias for cevoho- 
vias in I Tim. vi 20; 2 Tim. 1116; and the more perverse 
confusion by which in Matt. xi 16 the idiomatic Tois éré- 
pots, the other ‘side’ or party in the game played by the 
children sitting in the marketplace, appears in the Syrian 
text as tots éraipors with avray added. The interchange 
of « and 7 may be illustrated by juev and juny in Acts 
x1 11, where the best uncials are opposed to the versions ; 
and of ec with n by ef and 7 in 2 Cor. iig: less frequent 
forms of itacism may be passed over. Lastly, itacism 
plays at least some part in the common confusion of npeis 
and — vuets. “The prevailing tendency is to introduce 
jets Wrongly, doubtless owing to the natural substitution 
of a practical for a historical point of view, as is seen toa 
remarkable extent in 1 Peter: but there are many per- 
mutations which cannot be traced to this cause. ‘The 
peculiarly subtle complexity of the personal relations 
between St Paul and his converts as set forth in 2 Corin- 
thians has proved a special snare to scribes, the scribes 
of the best MSS not excepted. Occasionally the varia- 
tion between nyets and vets is of much interest. Thus, 
though the limited range of attestation has withheld us 
from placing ruves tov kal’ nuas montav in the text proper 
of Acts xvii 28, there would be a striking fitness in a claim 
thus made by St Paul to take his stand as a Greek among 
Greeks ; as he elsewhere vindicates his position as a 
Roman (xvi 37; xxli 25, 28), and as a Pharisee (xxiii 6). 


D. 405—416. Breathings, Accents, and other accessories 
of printing 


405. Orthography deals with elements of text trans- 
mitted uninterruptedly, with more or less of purity, from 
the autographs to the extant MSS. In passing next from 
the letters to the various marks which custom and conveni- 
ence require to be affixed to them, we leave, with one 
partial exception, the domain of the written tradition. 
Whether the autographs contained Breathings, Accents, 
and the like, it is impossible to know. None exist in the 
earlier uncials of the New Testament, and it is morally 
certain that they were not included in transcription 
during a succession of centuries; so that, if any existed in 
the first instance, the record of them must have speedily 
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perished. The earliest MSS of the New Testament that ex- 
hibit breathings and accents are in any case too degenerate 
in orthography and in substantive text alike to be followed 
with any confidence, even were it possible to regard them 
as having inherited these marks from an unbroken succes 
sion of ancestral MSS. But in truth they have no au- 
thority derived from ancestral transmission at all, the 
accessory marks having been doubtless chosen or placed, 
when they were first inserted, in conformity with the pro- 
nunciation or grammatical doctrine of the time. They are 
the expression vof a tradition, but not of a tradition handed 
down through transcription, nor a tradition belonging to 
the New Testament more than to any other book contain- 
ing any of the same words. ‘The one exception to this 
statement is made by the conversion of a preceding hard 
consonant, kx, 7, or r, into an aspirate consonant, which 
thus carries in itself the impress of the rough breathing. 
The opportunity for such conversion of course arises only 
iN avti, do, é€mi, Kata, peta, vo, where the final vowel 
suffers elision, in verbs. compounded with these preposi- 
tions, and in the particle ovk. 

406. The problem therefore, as limited by the evi- 
dence, is to discover not what the apostles wrote, but what 
it is likely that they would have written, had they employed 
the same marks as are now in use, mostly of very ancient 
origin: and the only safe way to do this is to ascertain, 
first, what was the general Greek usage, and next, whether 
any special usage of time, place, or other circumstances 
has to be further taken into account. The evidence at the 
command of modern grammarians for this purpose con- 
sists partly of the statements or precepts of ancient gram- 
marians, partly of the records of ancient grammatical 
practice, that is, the marks found in such MSS as contain 
marks. To this second class of evidence the later uncials 
and earlier cursives of the New Testament make an 
appreciable contribution, which has not yet received due 
attention from grammarians: but their testimony respect- 
ing ancient Greek usage, though it has thus its use, in 
combination with other evidence, when marks have to be 
affixed to the text of the New Testament, must not be 
confounded with a direct transmission of affixed ns 
from primitive times. 


407. Some few unusual Breathings indicated by aspira- 
tion of the preceding consonant occur in good MSS of 
the New Testament ; but their attestation is so irregular 
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that it is difficult to know what to do with them. They are 
assuredly not clerical errors, but genuine records of pro- 
nunciation, whether of the apostolic age or some other 
early time, and have to a certain extent the support of 
inscriptions, even of inscriptions from Attica. They seem 
to be chiefly relics of the digamma, and are interesting as 
signs of the variety of spoken language which often lies 
concealed under the artificial uniformity of a literary 
standard. ‘The range of good MSS supporting them in 
one place or another is remarkable, and in some few 
places they can claim a large aggregation of good MSS: 
yet in others they receive but little attestation, and usually 
they receive none at all. In two or three cases we have 
admitted them to the text, content elsewhere to leave 
them for the present as alternatives in the Appendix, 
where any needful details as to these or other acces- 
sory marks will be found. ‘The amply attested reading 
ovk €ornkev in John viii 44 does not come under the present 
head, €ornxev being merely the imperfect of or7jxw, as it 
appears also to be in Apoc. xii 4. The sense of an imper- 
fect rather than a present is required by the context, which 
must refer to the primal apostasy as representing the Jews’ 
abandonment of the truth into which they were born ; and 

_ there is a fitness in the virtually intensive force (‘stand 
fast’) which belongs by prevalent though not constant 
usage to orjxw. The imperfect of this somewhat rare verb 
is not on record: but imperfects are too closely connected 
with presents to need separate authority, and multitudes 
of unique forms of verbs are known only from single 
passages. The aspiration of avrov used reflexively is 
discussed in the Appendix. 


408. The breathings of proper names possess 2 sem- 
blance of documentary evidence in the Latin version and 
its presentation of names with or without H. Yet, how- 
ever early the first link in the Latin chain may be, it is 
evidently disconnected from the Palestinian pronunciation 
of Greek, the true object of search. The serious incon- 
sistencies and improbabilities contained in the Latin usage 
condemn it equally on internal grounds: it is obviously 
due rather to unconscious submission to deceptive analo- 
gies and associations of sound than to any actual tradition. 
The breathings of Greek and Latin proper names can 
usually be fixed by the etymology: where this fails, it is 
seldom difficult to find direct or indirect authority in coins, 
inscriptions, or even early MSS of Latin authors. The well 
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attested aspirate of the African Hadrumetum prescribes 
Toio “Adpapvytnv@, as the name of the obscurer Asiatic 
city must have had the same origin. In proper names 
transliterated from the Hebrew or Aramaic we have in like 
manner exactly followed the Hebrew or Aramaic spelling, 
expressing NS and » by the smooth breathing, and 7 and n 
by the rough breathing. This principle, manifestly the 
only safe guide in the absence of evidence, sanctions 
“ABER, “Ayap, ‘AxehOapay, “Adgaios, ‘Avavias, “Avva, “Avvas, 
“Apéras, ‘Apipadaia, * Epp, ‘Eve, ‘Eopop, Eva, ‘Qoné; also 
‘ANAnAowa as well as ‘Qoavva. In °Ap Mayedov, Mount 
Megiddo, the common identification of Ap with 17 is ac- 
cepted. It is true that the rare form “J, denoting a ‘city’, 
is represented in the A7v-Moad of Num. xxi 28; (cf. xxii 
36;) Is. xv 1, (transliterated by Theodotion in Isaiah, 
but by no other Greek authority in either place,) and in 
the Apoapocara of classical authors, the name of a city 
near the sources of the Tigris. But better parallels on 
Jewish soil are supplied by* Ap Tapigecv, Mount Gerizim, 
from two Greek Samaritan sources (Ps. Eupolem. ap. Eus. 
P.E. ix 419 A; Damasc. V2¢t.Marin. ap. Phot.&267.345 b 20 
[7o, ‘Apyapito]: cf. Freudenthal Alex.Polyhist. 86 ff.), and 
by * ‘Ap Sahap, Mount Shapher, from the LXX of Num. 
xxxlil 23f. in A and most MSS. The context points to 
a ‘mount’ rather than a ‘city’; and the name Mount 
Megiddo is not difficult to explain, though it does not 
occur elsewhere. In ‘AAdatos we follow the Vulgate 
Syriac (the Old Syriac is lost in the four places where the 
name occurs), which agrees with what the best modern 
authorities consider to be the Aramaic original. We have 
also in the text accepted the authority of the Syriac for 
"AyaBos (from 3): but “AyaBos (from 14M) is supported 
by the existence of a Hagab Ih) Foz pti 45 f. ; Neh. vii 48. 
In like manner ’EBép, ’"ESpaivs, ’EBpais, *EGoator! have 
every claim to be received: indeed the complete displace- 
ment of Eéraeus and Lbvew by Hebraeus and Hebrew is 
comparatively modern. All names beginning with * have 
received the smooth breathing. No better reason than the 
false association with iepds can be given for hesitating to 
write Iepeuias, Ieperyo, Ilepooodvpa (-peitns), lepovcadnp’ 
409. On the other hand an interesting question is 
raised by the concurrence of several of the best MSS 
in Gal. ii 14 in favour of ovy Iovdaixkds, the only other 
well attested reading ovyt lovdaikés being probably a 
correction: nowhere else in the New Testament is any 
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similar proper name preceded by a hard consonant, so as 
to give opportunity for aspiration. The improbability 
of a clerical error is shown by the reading ovx Iovda 
in Susan. 56, attested by at least three out of the four 
extant uncials (ABQ), the reading of the fourth (V) being 
unknown; combined with the fact that this is the only 
other place in the Greek Bible where an opportunity for 
aspiration occurs before a similar proper name. It seems 
to follow that, where 1° at the beginning of proper 
names was transliterated by Iov- (and by analogy }n* by 
Iw-), the aspirate sound coalesced in pronunciation with the 
semi-vowel. On this view Iovdaios and all derivatives of 
Iovdas, together with Iwpay and Iwaadar, should always 
carry the rough breathing. We have however refrained 
from abandoning the common usage in the present text. 
410. The Iota adscript is found in no early MSS of the 
New Testament. As the best MSS make the infinitive 
of verbs in -ow to end in -oty (katacxnvoivy Matt. xili 32 
and Mark iv 32; @emoty I Pet. ii 15; amodexarow Heb. vil 
5), analogy is distinctly in favour of allowing the Iota 
subscript of (jv and infinitives in -av. Indeed even in 
ordinary Greek the practice of withholding it, which Wolf 
brought into fashion, has been questioned by some high 
authorities. ‘Hodidns is well supported by inscriptions, 
and manifestly right: of course its derivatives follow it. 
It seems morally certain that the Greeks wrote not only 
mpopa, vmep@ov, but adoos, wov, (gov; and we had good 
precedents for accepting these forms. Almost as much 
may be said for o@{w (see K.H.A.Lipsius Gramm. 
Unters. 9; Curtius Das Verb. d. griech. Spr. ed. 2. ii 401): 
but it had found no favour with modern editors when our 
text was printed, and we did not care to innovate on its 
behalf then, or to alter the plates in more than a hundred 
passages on its behalf now. Once more, authority has 
seemed to prescribe eixy, kpupy, mavtaxn, mavTn, AaOpa. 


411. Details of Accents need not be discussed here. 
The prevalent tendency of most modern grammarians, 
with some notable exceptions, has been to work out a 
consistent system of accentuation on paper rather than 
to recover the record of ancient Greek intonations of 
voice, with all their inevitable anomalies: but we have 
not ventured on any wide departures from custom. With 
some recent editors we have taken account of the well 
attested fact that certain vowels which were originally 
long became short in the less deliberate speech of later 
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times, and have affixed the accents accordingly (see 
Lobeck Paralzp. Diss. vi; Mehlhorn Gv. G7. 26, 31, 158; 
Cobet WV.7.Praef. li; K.H.A.Lipsius 31 ff.). The example 
of C.E:C.Schneider, who usually shews good judgement 
in these matters, has encouraged us to drop the unneces- 
sary mark or space distinguishing the pronoun om from 
the particle, 


412. In the division of words at the end and beginning 
of lines we have faithfully observed the Greek rules, of 
which on the whole the best account is in Kuhner’s Gram- 
mar, i 273 ff. (ed. 2). It has been urged that the scribe 
of ® copied an Egyptian papyrus, on the ground that 
some of the lines begin with Ou, a combination of letters 
which may begin a word in Coptic, but cannot in Greek. 
The truth is that @u, following the analogy of rp, is a 
recognised Greek beginning for lines. It was a Greek 
instinct, first doubtless of pronunciation and thence of 
writing, to make syllables end upon a vowel, if it was in 
any way possible; and the only universally accepted 
divisions between consonants occur where they are double, 
where a hard consonant precedes an aspirate, or where the 
first consonant is a liquid except in the combination py. 
Among the points on which both precept and practice 
differed was the treatment of prepositions in composition 
as integral parts of a word, in the two cases of their being 
followed by a consonant or by a vowel: in allowing di- 
vision after mpos and eis, but joining the final consonant 
of the preposition to the next syllable in other cases, even 
after ovy, we have been guided by the predominant though 
not uniform usage of NABC. In most particulars of the 
division of syllables these MSS habitually follow the 
stricter of the various rules laid down by grammarians, 
more Closely indeed than such papyrus MSS as we have 
compared with them by means of facsimile editions, 
though miscellaneous deviations may occasionally be 
found. The rarest of such lapses are violations of the 
rule that a line must on no account end with ouk; OvX, 
or a consonant preceding an elided vowel, as in dz’, ovd’, 
ad’; in which cases the consonant must "begin the next 
line, ‘unless of course the separation of the two adjacent 
syllables can easily be altogether avoided. In the case 
of compound Hebrew proper names, as ByOAeéu, we have 

ventured for the present purpose to treat each element as 
a separate word. 


413. Quotations from the Old Testament are printed 
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in ‘uncial’ type. Under this head are included not only 
passages or sentences expressly cited in the context as 
quotations, but sentences adopted from the Old Testament 
without any such indication, and also all phrases apparently 
borrowed from some one passage or limited number of 
passages, and in a few places characteristic single words. 
The line has been extremely difficult to draw, and may 
perhaps have wavered occasionally. Words or forms of 
speech occurring in either the Massoretic Hebrew alone or 
the Septuagint alone have been treated as belonging to the 
Old Testament, as well as those which stand in both texts; 
and the various readings belonging to different states of the 
LXX, as preserved in its extant MSS, have likewise been 
taken into account. On the other hand words occurring 
in the midst of quotations, and not clearly capable of being 
referred to an Old Testament original, have been left in or- 
dinary type. A list of references to the passages, phrases, 
and words marked as taken from the Old Testament is 
givenin the Appendix. Hebrew and Aramaic words trans- 
literated in Greek, not being proper names, are marked by 
spaced type; inscribed titles and the peculiar formule 
quoted.in’ Rom.) x 9, 1.Cor. xii-3, and Phil ai grijeane 
printed entirely in ordinary capitals. 


414. The use of capital initials for the most part tells 
its own tale; but some explanation is required as to the 
exceptional employment of Kvpios and Xpiores. Wherever 
kUptos is preceded by an article, it is manifestly a pure 
appellative, and needs no capital. -When the article is 
wanting, apart from such phrases as amo Ocod marpos nuav 
kal kupiov “Incod Xpiorod and év kupio ['Ijcov], in a con- 
siderable number of cases the form is evidently taken from 
the LXX, where it usually represents fehovah (Ffahveh), 
Adonai, or some other name of God. Direct and in this 
respect exact quotations from the LXX, which evidently 
throw no light on the usage of the writer who quotes 
them, similar direct quotations in which Kvpwos is not the 
word employed in at least existing texts of the LXX, 
reminiscences of one or more passages in the LXX, and 
detached phrases of frequent occurrence in it (as dyyedos 
Kvpiov) make up the greater number of these cases. The 
only writers who in our judgement employ the anarthrous 
Kvptos as a name after the manner of the LXX, but quite 
independently, are St James, St Peter, and (in the Apoca- 
lypse) St John; and even in reminiscences of the LXX, 
or short phrases taken from it, the distribution of this use 
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of Kupios is strikingly limited. In all these five classes of 
passages, which shade into each other, the capital has been 
used, because here Kvpuos is the equivalent of a proper 
name, though it may sometimes contain a secondary allu- 
sion to the Greek signification. On the other hand after 
careful examination we can find no instance in which the 
omission of the article need be referred to the Greek idiom 
by which, for instance, 7Avos and kécpos are often used 
anarthrously, that is, in which xuvptos seems to be used 
convertibly with 6 kvpwos. In other words, where the God 
of Israel is not intended, the absence of the article is 
always accompanied by a directly or indirectly predicative 
force in xvptos, and a capital initial would certainly be 
wrong. Such passages are numerous in St Paul’s epistles, 
very rare elsewhere. 


415. The grounds of distinction for yproros and Xpiorés 
are different. Here the Greek word exactly translates an 
appellative of the Old Testament which was in popular 
speech becoming or become a proper name, and in like 
manner it becomes at last a proper name itself. We doubt 
whether the appellative force, with its various associations © 
and implications, is ever entirely lost in the New Testa- 
ment, and are convinced that the number of passages is 
small in which Messiahship, of course in the enlarged 
apostolic sense, is not the principal intention of the word. 
The presence or absence of the article is only an imper- 
fect criterion, as its absence is compatible with the 
meaning “‘a Christ”, and its presence with limitation to a 
single definite person. Adequate representation of the 
gradation of use is beyond the power of notation: yet we 
could not willingly give support to the perverse interpre- 
tation which makes [o] xpuords a merely individual name, 
as we should have done had we used the capital initial 
always. In using it where the article is absent (the forms 
"Ingovs Xptoros, Xpictos “Incovs being included), and 
avoiding it where the article is present (6 xypiords “Inaois 
being included) and in the vocative of Matt. xxvi 68, 
we have, we hope, obtained fair approximations to the 
predominant force of the word. In1 Peter alone it seemed 
best to retain the capital both with and without the 
article, for fear of obscuring the apparently complex 
usage of this epistle. Fortunately both forms throughout 
the New Testament are bound together by the common 
accent, the oxytone Xpuoros never having been exchanged 
for the Xpioros appropriate to a true proper name. 
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416. An initial capital has likewise been used for 
"Yyioros in the four places, all in St Luke’s Gospel, in 
which it stands in the singular without an article. 1n this 
shape it exactly represents the anarthrous -/zoz, a very 
ancient name not confined to the Jews, and is virtually 
itself a proper name. In the LXX the article is usually 
inserted: but in Ecclesiasticus, doubtless a better authority 
for Palestinian custom, ”Yyuoros occurs frequently, and has 
the article but once, except in combination with another 
title. 


E. 417--423. Punctuation, Divisions of text, and Titles 
of books 


417. Punctuation properly includes not stops only, 
but spaces at the beginning, middle, or end of lines, 
and indeed any notation having a similar effect, that is, 
the distribution of words into clauses, and of clauses into 
sentences of greater or less complexity. In this sense 
probably no MSS are without punctuation, though in the 
earlier biblical MSS it is vague and comparatively infre- 
quent. Comparison of the punctuation of extant MSS 
leads to the conclusion that, though in some places breaks 
or stops occur with fair constancy, there has been no 
transmission of punctuation of any kind from the auto- 
graphs; so that whatever punctuation is found is merely 
a record of ancient interpretations of unknown authority. 
Punctuations presupposed in the renderings of Versions 
may often be older, but they have essentially the same 
character; and those which are involved in the renderings 
or interpretations of Fathers differ only as having usually 
the authority, whatever it may be, of known expositors or 
theologians. Many interpretations embodying punctua- 
tions naturally became traditional within a wider or nar- 
rower sphere: but the starting-point of each tradition must 
have been an individual act of judgement upon an inherited 
text, not a continuously transmitted reproduction of an 
original punctuation as part of a text. Modern editors 
have therefore no option but to punctuate in accordance 
with the best interpretation that they are themselves able 
to arrive at, with ancient and modern aids; and no unwil- 
lingness to encumber a text with needless comments can 
dispense them from the necessity of deciding a multitude 
of subtle and difficult points of interpretation, to be ex- 
pressed only by stops. 
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418. In arranging the punctuation, on which we have 
bestowed especial pains, we have followed the example 
first set by Lachmann in aiming at the greatest simplicity 
compatible with clearness. We fear that we may not 
always have succeeded in preserving a strictly uniform 
scale of punctuation; but some of the deviations have 
been intentional, being made with a view to help the 
reader through confusions or ambiguities. In some cases 
of doubt, or of division of judgement, an alternative punc- 
tuation has been placed in the margin. 


419. Punctuation passes insensibly into the larger 
arrangements denoted by paragraphs and sections. The 
course which we have followed has been to begin by ex- 
amining carefully the primary structure of each book as a 
whole, and then to divide it gradually up into sections of 
higher or lower rank, separated by spaces, and headed if 
necessary by whole words in capitals. In the subdivision 
of sections we have found great convenience in adopting 
the French plan of breaking up the paragraphs into sub- 
paragraphs by means of a space of some length. In this 
manner we have been able to keep together in combina- 
tion a single series of connected topics, and yet to hold 
them visibly apart. The advantage is especially great 
where a distinct digression is interposed between two 
closely connected portions of text. We have been glad 
at the same time to retain another grade of division in 
the familiar difference between capitals and small letters 
following a full stop. Groups of sentences introduced 
by a capital thus bear the same relation to subparagraphs 
as subparagraphs to paragraphs. The transitions of 
living speech are often however too gradual or too com- 
plex to be duly represented by punctuation or any arrange- 
ment of type. The utmost that can then be done is to 
mark those articulations of a book, paragraph, or sentence 
which apparently dominate the rest, and to preserve the 
subordination of accessory points of view to the main 
course of a narrative or argument. 


420. Passages apparently metrical in rhythm have 
been printed in a metrical form, whether taken from the 
Old Testament or not; and in the former case fresh 
words substituted or added in the same strain have been 
dealt with in the same way. We have not thought it ne- 
cessary to follow the Massoretic arrangements of passages 
from the poetical books of the Old Testament, even in 
passages transcribed without modification. In many places 
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indeed it would have been impossible, owing to the changes 
of form or language introduced in the process of quota- 
tion. We have merely tried to indicate probable or pos- 
sible lines of Hebraic metrical structure clothed in a Greek 
dress, first by assigning a separate line to each member, 
and then by expressing the most salient parallelisms 
through an artificial ordering of linés. Doubtful cases 
however have not been rare; and we are far from sup- 
posing that the divisions and distributions here employed 
are exclusively right. 


421. The hymns of the Apocalypse shew, strange to 
say, no metrical arrangement of diction, so that they could 
be marked only by a narrower column of type; and in 
Luke ii 14 the diversities of possible construction led to 
the adoption of the same course. On the other hand the 
example of Eph. v 14, which seems to be taken from a 
Christian source, has emboldened us to give a metrical 
form to the latter part of 1 Tim. iii 16, the difficulties of 
which are certainly somewhat lightened by the supposition 
that it is part of ahymn. But we are unable to recognise 
in the Pastoral Epistles any other quotations, metrical or 
not, such as are supposed by some to be introduced or 
concluded by the phrase miorés 0 Adyos. We have been 
especially glad to mark the essentially metrical structure 
of the Lord’s Prayer in St Matthew’s Gospel, with its 
invocation, its first triplet of single clauses with one 
common burden, expressed after the third but implied 
after all, and its second triplet of double clauses, variously 
antithetical in form and sense. Other typographical 
arrangements speak for themselves. 


422. In the order of the different books we have for 
various reasons not thought it advisable to depart from 
traditional arrangements. We should have defeated our » 
own purpose had we needlessly mixed up such disputable 
matter as the chronology and authorship of the apostolic 
writings with the results of textual criticism, obtained by 
different methods from evidence of an entirely different 
kind. We have however followed recent editors in aban- 
doning the Hieronymic order, familiar in modern Europe 
through the influence of the Latin Vulgate, in favour of the 
order most highly commended by various Greek authority 
of the fourth century, the earliest time when we have dis- 
tinct evidence of the completed Canon as it now stands. 
It ditfers from the Hieronymic order in two respects. 
First, the Acts are immediately followed by the Catholic 
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Epistles. The connexion between these two portions, 
commended by its intrinsic appropriateness, is preserved 
in a large proportion of Greek MSS of all ages, and cor- 
responds to marked affinities of textual history. This 
connexion is not sacrificed in the arrangement found in 
the Sinai MS and elsewhere, by which the Pauline Epi- 
stles are placed next to the Gospels. The Sinaitic order 
has the undoubted advantage of keeping together those 
books of the New Testament which were most decisively 
invested with a scriptural character in the earlier ages. 
But there is a manifest incongruity in placing the Acts in 
the midst of the Epistles; and moreover, since the choice 
lies between what are after all only rival traditions, strong 
reasons would be needed to justify us in forsaking the 
highest ancient Greek authority, in accordance with 
which the Pauline Epistles stand after the Catholic Epistles, 
Secondly, the Epistle to the Hebrews stands before the 
Pastoral Epistles. It is certainly not satisfactory to 
ourselves personally to separate what we believe to be 
genuine writings of St Paul from the bulk of his works 
by an epistle in which we cannot recognise his authorship. 
But no violence has, we trust, been here done to truth in 
deferring throughout to the most eminent precedent, since 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is on all hands acknowledged 
as in some sense Pauline, and St Paul’s epistles addressed 
to single persons may very well be placed by themselves. 
We have therefore been content to indicate the existence of 
three groups in the table prefixed to the whole Pauline 
collection. 


423. The titles of the books of the New Testament 
are no part of the text of the books themselves. Their 
ultimate authority is traditional, not documentary. In 
employing them according to universal custom, we neither 
affirm nor question their accuracy in respect of authorship 
or destination. In length and elaboration they vary much 
in different documents: we have adopted the concise and 
extremely ancient form preserved in NB and some other 
documents, which is apparently the foundation of the 
fuller titles. In prefixing the name EYAITEAION in the 
singular to the quaternion of ‘ Gospels’, we have wished 
to supply the antecedent which alone gives an adequate 
sense to the preposition KATA in the several titles. 
The idea, if not the name, of a collective ‘Gospel’ is im- 
plied throughout the well known passage in the third book 
of Irenzeus, who doubtless received it from earlier genera- 

23 
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tions. It evidently preceded and produced tlie commoner 
usage by which the term ‘ Gospel’ denotes a single written 
representation of the one fundamental Gospel. There 
are apparent references to “the Gospel” in a collective 
sense in Justin Martyr, while he also refers to ‘the me- 
moirs of the apostles’ as ‘called Gospels’. The difference 
in orthography between the title IPOS KOAASSAEIS and 
St Paul’s words év Kodoooais has too strong documentary 
attestation to be rejected: the evidence is fully set forth 
by Dr Lightfoot (Co/. p. 17), who has arrived independently 
at the same conclusion. The spelling Co/assae was in use 
at a time subsequent to the apostolic age; and a current 
pronunciation might easily fix the form of name for the 
epistle, while St Paul’s way of writing was faithfully re- 
tained by most transcribers in the text itself. 


7 


Ef 423, 424. Conclusion 


424. In conclusion we desire to express sincere 
acknowledgements to our publishers for the patience. 
with which they have endured the protraction of this 
edition through many long years, and for the considerate 
kindness with which they have forwarded our wishes in 
various ways. No less acknowledgements are due to the 
officers and workmen of the Cambridge University Press 
for the equal patience with which they have carried out 
a work troublesome in itself, and rendered doubly trou- 
blesome by intermissions and revisions. To Dr Tregelles, 
had he been still living, it would have been to us a 
special pleasure to express our sense of the generous 
encouragement always received from him. Many friends 
have earned our gratitude by help rendered in various 
ways. Among them we must especially single out Mr 
A. A. VanSittart and the Rey. Hilton Bothamley, to whose 
minute care in the examination of the proof sheets the 
text owes much in the way of typographical accuracy, 
and who have contributed invaluable assistance of other 
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kinds. A certain number of misprints, chiefly in accents 
and breathings, which had escaped notice in the first 
or private issue, owe their rectification to notes kindly 
furnished by correspondents in England, Germany, and 
America. Any further corrections of overlooked errors 
of the press will be sincerely welcomed: with the utmost 
desire to secure accuracy, we have learned increasingly 
to distrust our own power of attaining it in the degree 
to which an edition of the New Testament should 
aspire. 


425. It only remains to express an earnest hope 
that whatever labour we have been allowed to contribute 
towards the ascertainment of the truth of the letter 
may also be allowed, in ways which must for the most 
part be invisible to ourselves, to contribute towards 
strengthening, correcting, and extending human appre- 
hension of the larger truth of the spirit. Others assuredly 
in due time will prosecute the task with better resources 
of knowledge and skill, and amend the faults and defects 
of our processes and results. ‘To be faithful to such 
light as could be enjoyed in our own day was the 
utmost that we could desire. How far we have fallen 
short of this standard, we are well aware: yet we are 
bold to say that none of the shortcomings are due to 
lack of anxious and watchful sincerity. An implicit con- 
fidence in all truth, a keen sense of its variety, and a 
deliberate dread of shutting out truth as yet unknown 
are no security against some of the wandering lights 
that are apt to beguile a critic: but, in so far as they are 
obeyed, they at least quench every inclination to guide 
criticism into delivering such testimony as may be to the 
supposed advantage of truth already inherited or ac- 
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quired. Critics of the Bible, if they have been taught 
by the Bible, are unable to forget that the duty of guile- 
less workmanship is never superseded by any other. From 
Him who is at once the supreme Fountain of truth and 
the all-wise Lord of its uses they have received both the 
materials of knowledge and the means by which they are 
wrought into knowledge: into His hands, and His 
alone, when the working is over, must they render back 
that which they have first and last received. 


€Z AYTOY KAI Al AYTOY KAI EIC AYTON TA TIANTO. 
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I. NOTES ON 


TILE subjects of the following notes 
may be classified under four heads. 
First, the few peculiarclauses or pas- 
sages, partly Western interpolations, 
partly Non-Western interpolations, 
which are printed between [| ]] either 
within the text itself or appended 
to it (Zztrod. § 240 f., 383, 354), and 
the Western additions and substitu- 
tions printed in the margin of the 
text between 4+ in the Gospels and 
Acts (Zutrod. § 385). Secondly, mis- 
cellaneous rejected readings suffi- 
ciently interesting to deserve special 
notice (/utrod. § 386). The places 
where they occur are indicated by Ap. 
inthe margin. Thirdly, a few varia- 
tions, also marked by AZ., in which 
there has been reason for discussing 
alternative readings or punctuations 
retained in the text and margin. 
Fourthly, words or passages, marked 
with 4Z.t+ in the margin, in which 
one or both of us have been unable 
to acquiesce in any well attested 
extant reading as right, and ac- 
cordingly believe or suspect some 
‘primitive error’ or corruption to 
be present, whether a probable sug- 
gestion as to the true reading can 
be offered or not (Znzrod. § 361—368, 
380, 88). 


SELECT READINGS 


These notes do not form a critical 
commentary, though some of them, 
taken singly, might properly be so 
described in reference to particular 
passages. As regards the great bulk 
of the readings simply indicated by 
Ap., and to a certain -extent the 
readings enclosed between 4} in the 
margin, the list might without any 
serious difference of purpose have 
been made much longer. Perhaps 
less uniformity of standard in selec- 
tion has been maintained than might 
have been desired: but the list was 
not intended to have any complete- 
ness except in respect of the more 
amportant or interesting readings, 
and those of less moment which we 
have noticed have been taken in 
great measure for their illustrative 
and as it were representative cha- 
racter. 

Again, as compared one with 
another, the notes are written on 
a great variety of scale, ranging 
from a bare classification of docu- 
ments to long and minute discussion 
of every kind of evidence. These 
deliberate irregularities, though 
doubtless sometimes affected by ac- 
cidental circumstances, have been 
guided by a practical purpose: that 
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is, in reciting documentary evidence, 
we have assumed that our readers 
would have access to the apparatus 
critici of Tischendorf and Tregelles ; 
and we have rarely thought it neces- 
sary to discuss the claims of rival 
readings except where there is still 
difference of opinion among com- 
petent persons, and the true bearing 
of the evidence appears to be as yet 
but imperfectly understood. The 
frequent indications and occasional 
fuller statements of Internal Evi- 
dence, Intrinsic and Transcriptional, 
will shew, we trust, that the con- 
stancy of our eventual adhesion to 
documentary authority has been 
preceded by careful consideration 
of the interpretation of each par- 
ticular context, and by attention to 
the various influences that might 
affect transcription. In this and 
other respects the Appendix may 
be taken as an illustrative supple- 
ment to the Introduction. 

In the short statements of docu- 
mentary evidence our chief aim has 
been to reduce the confused cata- 
logues of ‘authorities’ to some de- 
gree of order by means of classifi- 
cation. Readings which could safely 
be referred to one or other of the 
early lines of transmission are simply 
described as ‘ Western’, ‘ Alexan- 
drian’, ‘Syrian’, ‘ Western and 
Syrian’ (that is, originally Western 
and then adopted into the Syrian 
text), and so on. After each of 
these designations follows in 
brackets a list of the languages in 
which the reading is extant, the 
several Latin, Syriac, and properly 
Egyptian versions being taken toge- 
ther under these three heads, and 
languages for which the evidence is 
uncertain or suspicious being usually 
enclosed in square brackets : where 
‘Gr.’ is followed by square brackets 
containing the symbol for one or 
two documents (as D in many 


Western readings), it is to be under- 
stood that there is no other Greek 
authority for the reading. The 
enumeration of languages is often 
followed by specification (‘incl.’) of 
documents having an exceptional 
claim to be mentioned; such as 
primary MSS not habitually found 
supporting readings of the ancient 
text or texts to which the reading 
in question belongs, but especially 
Greek or Latin Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
or occasionally Fathers of later date 
but exceptional text, as Cyril of 
Alexandria. On the other hand 
the dissent of documents which do 
often attest readings of somewhat 
similar ancestry is frequently noticed 
(as ‘not ¢ ff/syr.vt’), especially if such 
attestation occurs in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

A full enumeration of documents 
attesting readings referred definitely 
to ancient texts is given only where 
the adverse testimony of documents 
of the same class is considerable, or 
there is some other special reason 
for completeness.. A full enumera- 
tion is likewise given for readings 
not referred to an ancient text; for 
readings adopted in the text itself 
where the reading rejected is both 
Pre-Syrian (of any type) and Syrian ; 
for variations in which the docu- 
ments are split by diversity of read- 
ing into several small groups; and 
for a few important variations 
treated more fully than the rest. 
These documentary statements are 
intended to be in one sense com- 
plete ; no tangible item of evidence 
within our knowledge has been ab- 
solutely passed over: but we have 
not cared to waste space, and dis- 
tract attention from the weightier 
evidence, by an exhaustive enumera- 
tion of every petty ‘authority’, for 
instance of all late Fathers; and 
have usually preferred to gather up 
a handful of such virtually irrelevant 
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names under a single designation, 
such as pp’. With cursives we 
have dealt in the same manner, 
usually citing by their numbers 
those only which have a consider- 
able proportion of Pre-Syrian read- 
ings, and briefly indicating the ex- 
istence of others. Suspicious evi- 
dence, such as that of the inferior 
MSS of Versions and uncertified and 
questionable quotations of Fathers, is 
oftenenclosedin[]. Mereindirectness 
of evidence, usually though not al- 
ways involving some little uncer- 
tainty, is marked with (), a ? being 
added where there is a more appre- 
ciable degree of uncertainty. But 
variations and gradations of trust- 
worthiness can be only imperfectly 
expressed by any notation. 

The amount of detail given in 
patristic references has varied ac- 
cording to circumstances. Standard 
pages (or, in certain cases, chapters) 
have been systematically specified 
for citations loosely or incorrectly 
recorded by others, or now first 
recorded; and also, less consis- 
tently, in many other cases, espe- 
cially for the Ante-Nicene Fathers. 
In the absence of a reference to 
pages or chapters, the book contain- 
ing a quotation has been specified 
wherever it could affect the cha- 
racter or the certainty of the attesta- 
tion. For instance the text followed 
by Origen in his Comm. on St 
Matthew (Orig.4/¢) has a much 
more Western character than the 
text followed in his Comm. on St 
John (Orig. Yo). Similarly the quo- 
tations of Cyril of Alexandria can 
be less relied on when they occur 
in books not edited since Aubert’s 
time, as the Zhesaurus, Glaphyra, 
and De Adoratione, the Epistles, and 
the Commentary on Isaiah, than 
when they occur in the books edited 
by the lamented Mr P. E. Pusey, 
as the Commentaries on the Minor 


Prophets and St John and some of 
the minor dogmatic treatises ; and 
these again differ in authority ac- 
cording to the MSS extant. We 
have of course been careful to mark 
distinctly the quotations of Greek 
writers which are extant only in 
Latin or Syriac, and which may 
thus come from either of two sources 
(Zitrod. § 220), and also to distin- 
guish, when possible, the work of 
different translators. But it must 
suffice to notice once for all the 
complexity of the testimony obtained 
from the Armenian translation of 
Ephrem’s Syriac commentary (or 
parts of it) on Tatian’s Diatessaron, 
now made accessible by Moesinger’s 
Latin rendering. It is often diffi- 
cult to distinguish Ephrem’s own 
(Syriac) readings from those which 
he found in the Syriac Diatessaron ; 
and hardly ever possible to distin- 
guish Tatian’s own Greek readings 
from Old Syriac readings intro- 
duced by his translator. 

The following are the chief ab- 
breviations used in reference to MSS 
and in some cases to other docu- 
ments :—‘unc’ uncials; ‘cu’ cur- 
sives ; ‘al’ (after specified cursives) 
other (cursives); ‘al®’ six others 
(most of these enumerations are only 
approximative) ; ‘al?’ a few others ; 
Salt“ manyy otherscn, ales" smer 
many others ; ‘al?!’ nearly all others; 
‘albe’ others having good texts or 
textual elements; ‘al°Pt’ others hav- 
ing exceptionally good texts or text- 
ual elements. Hyphens are used for 
linking together the cursives (of the 
Gospels) 13-69-124-346 and 1-118- 
131-209 (see /ztrod. § 211), as their 
joint authority where they agree is 
only the authority of a single com- 
mon original. 

The notation of Greek MSS here 
adopted is that which is now every- 
where current, with various slight 
modifications. Where however the 
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same capital letter denotes different 
MSS in different parts of the New 
Testament, we have distinguished 
the MSS containing a second or a 
third group of books by the corres- 
ponding (‘infericr’) numerals, placed 
at the foot of the letter on the right 
Side see ect. of able an #503). 
Thus D is the Cod. Bezae, of the 
Gospels and Acts; D, the Cod. 
Claromontanus, of the Pauline 
Epistles ; G one of the Codd. Wolfft, 
of the Gospels, G, a St Petersburg 
fragment of the Acts; G3 the Cod. 
Boernerianus, of St Paul’s Epistles; 
B the Cod. Vaticanus (1209) of most 
ofithes INeD.37 Be etheemiuch: Water 
and in all respects inferior Cod. Vati- 
canus (2066) of the Apocalypse ; 
L the Cod. Regius (62) of the 
Gospels ; L, the late and inferior 
Cod. Passionez, of the Acts, Catho- 
lic, and Pauline Epistles: and so 
with others. For distinguishing the 
‘hands’ of the different correctors 
of uncials we have followed the nota- 
tion introduced by Tischendorf for 
N, using ?¢ for the first, second, or 
third correctors, in preference to 
multiplying asterisks; the hand of 
the original scribe being, as usual, 
marked with a single asterisk. For 
the determination of ‘ hands’ we are 
of course dependent on the judge- 
ment of editors, which must occa- 
sionally rest on somewhat ambiguous 
grounds. Having occasion to cite 
the fourth of the seven fragmentary 
MSS combined by Tischendorf un- 
der the single letter I (see the clear 
enumeration in Dr Scrivener’s /7- 
trod.” 122 f.), we have distinguished 
it as Ig: the portions of the other 
MSS should be called I, I, I, I, Ip I, 
respectively. 

Some important cursives, hitherto 
identified by an irregular and in- 
convenient notation, we have ven- 
tured to designate by numerals which 
have been recently set free. In the 


following list the possessors, reputed 
dates, and collators of these cursives 
are mentioned after the two forms 
of notation. 


Gospels 


Sr 2P° of Tisch.:- St “Petersiompae 
Cent. x: Muralt 

82 Venice >, "xine 
[Burgon in Guardian, 1874, p. 49: 
specimen oniy] 

102 ws of Tisch.: Trin. Coll., Cam- 
bridge: A. D. 1316: Scrivener 


Acts and Catholic Epistles 


44. Burdett Coutts (iii 37): 
X11: Scrivener MS 

roz2 kt \of Tisch. (= s02"enetie 
Gospels: see above) 

110 as*-of Tisch.: Lambeth: XII 
or XIII: Scrivener 

112. e of ‘Tisch:: Lambeth ve 
Scrivener, from Sanderson 


Pauline Epistles 


a7 ks of Visch.(—sec emma 
Gospels: see above) 


Lectionaries (of the Gospels) 


38 x" of Tisch. : Arundel) spr. 
Mus. tox: Serivener 

39 y** of. Tisch: ‘Burniey, Bue 
Mus.: ?Xir:” Senrivener 

59 zt of Tisch.: Christsy tour 
Cambridge: XI or XI1: Scrivener 


In the notation of Old Latin MSS 
we have done little more than at- 
tach letters to new documents. 
These are, with their reputed dates 
and the names of their editors, 


Gospels (European) 


Jj Saretianus (fragg. Le; Jo.): Iv or 
Vv: [Amelli, specimen only] 

v Dublinensis (fragg.): [Gilbert, 
and Bradshaw MS, _ specimens 
only] 

a, Fragmenta Curiensia (Lc): v: 
Ranke 
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Acts (African) 


A Fragmenta Regia: V or VI: 
VanSittart 


Acts (European) 
g Gigas Holmiensis: ? x11: Bels- 
heim 
g, Fragmentum Ambrosianum: X 
or XI: Ceriani 


Catholic Epistles (? Italiaz) 


g Freisingensis (fragg. 1 2 Pet; 1 Jo): 
v1: Ziegler 


Pauline Epistles (Italian) 


(x Freisingensis (fragg.): V or VI: 
Ziegler) 

r, Freisingensis alter (frag. Phi; 
1 Th): vil: Ziegler 

r3; Gottvicensis (fragg. Ro; Ga): 
VI or Vil: Ronsch 


Apocalypse (African) 
kh Fragmenta Regia: V or VI: 
VanSittart 


Apocalypse (Late European or 
Ltatian) 


g Gigas Holmiensis: ? x11I: Bels- 
heim. 


On m see JInirod. § 126: by 
sess is meant the Cod. Sessorianus 
(A) of the Zestimonia of Cyprian, 
cited separately for readings differ- 
ing from those of Cyprian and of 
the Vulgate. We have assimilated 
the notation of the following MSS 
of the Gospels to the usual Vulgate 
form, since, though usually classed 
as Old Latin, they appear rather to 
have a Vulgate text with different 
Old Latin admixtures (see Jztrod. 
§ 114) :- corb(=ff"); rhe (=2); ger, 
(=2") 3 ger, (=e )sathe simple 
notation ff is thus set free for the 
important MS usually called 77, 
which has no affinity to the MS 
called #1: the ff of Martianay’s 


MS of St James may also with ad- 
vantage be reduced to 7 

Latin Vulgate MSS are desig- 
nated in the usual manner. In all 
books but the Acts and Apocalypse 
(the text being there Old Latin), 
gig denotes the Bohemian Gigas of 
Stockholm as collated by Belsheim, 
and in the Gospels holm the Cod. 
aureus Holmiensis as published by 
him; also vuzshw the Rushworth 
Gospels as collated by Stevenson 
and Skeat, and cazz¢ the Cambridge 
Gospels (Kk 124, Lc Jo only, ?Cent. 
vill), both good specimens of the 
‘British’ type of Mixed texts (see 
B. F. Westcott in Dict. of Bible i 
1694). Similarly in Acts seld de- 
notes the Selden MS (Bodl. 3418), 
for which Mr J. Wordsworth has 
kindly allowed us to use his colla- 
tion; and in the Pauline Epistles 
nev the Neville MS in Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge (B 10 5, ?Cent. IX). 
In most cases however we have not 
specified individual MSS in refer- 
ring to variations among Vulgate 
texts 

The Old (Curetonian) Syriac is 
denoted by ‘syr.vt’; the Revised or 
Vulgate Syriac by ‘syr.vg’; the 
Harklean Syriac by ‘syr.hl’, or 
where it has accessory readings or 
marks (/ztrod. §§ 119, 215) by ‘syr. 
hl.txt’, ‘syr.hl.mg’, ‘ syr. hl.*’, which 


‘explain themselves; and the Jerusa- 


lem Syriac by ‘syr.hr’, with indi- 
cation of differences between the 
London and St Petersburg frag- 
ments published by Land and the 
Vatican MS. 

Where more than one Latin o1 
Syriac version has the same reading, 
‘lat’ or ‘syr’ is not repeated for 
each, but a hyphen is inserted, as 
‘lat.it-vg’ ‘syr.vt-vg-hr’: but where 
all Latin or Syriac versions agree, 
they are represented collectively as 
“latt’? or ‘syrr’. For brevity the 
version of Lower Egypt is usually 


- 


called ‘me’, that of Upper Egypt 
‘the’, and the Gothic ‘go’. ‘The 
better of the known MSS of versions 
are occasionally distinguished as 
‘codd.opt’. Uscan’s Armenian read- 
ings are rarely cited where they 
appear to be derived from the Latin 
Vulgate (see Jvtrod. §§ 121, 218). 

The patristic notation for the 
most part explains itself. Some of 
the abbreviations noticed above for 
Greek MSS are applied mutatis 
mutandis to Versions and Fathers : 
thus ‘al’ is occasionally used after 
the names of Fathers to denote 
unimportant patristic testimonies, 
especially those of doubtful but not 
early authorship. A ‘superior’ 
numeral affixed to the name of a 
Father (as Clem?) denotes the exist- 
ence of so many quotations to the 
same effect in his extant works, or 
in some one work of his if the 
numeral is affixed to the name of 
the work : but in reference to modern 
writers and editors (as Matthaei?) a 
‘superior’ numeral is used to distin- 
guish the first second or later edi- 
tions. In some of the many cases 
in which an ancient author or work 
supports, or seems to support, differ- 
ent readings in different places it has 
been thought worth while to carry 
numerical precision a step further, 
and indicate the proportion of the 
several testimonies: thus ‘ Hil 3/5’ 
denotes that the reading in question 
is attested by Hilary three times, 
the whole number of places in which 
he has either this or a different 
reading being five. 

The mark + denotes the addition 
of the words following: < the omis- 
sion of the words following: || in- 
dicates a parallel passage, Ill more 
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parallel passages than one. The 
abbreviations ‘ap.’ ‘cf.’ are treated 
as pure symbols, not as governing a 
case. The readings which stand at 
the head of each note, and the other 
variants contrasted with them, re- 
tain the accentuation which they 
have, or would have, as parts of the 
text itself: thus in the note on Mc 
141 orA\ayxvicbels and dpyic Gels have 
the grave accent, because here they 
are not independent or strictly final 
oxytones, being treated as fragments 
of a clause which runs on continu- 
ously to the pause at air@. Places 
where a ‘primitive error ’is suspected 
are marked with (+). Criticisms for 
which one of the editors alone is 
responsible are enclosed in [] with 
an initial. 

We are much indebted to Dr 
Wright for the pains which he has 
taken in furnishing us with the read- 
ings of selected Aithiopic MSS in 
an ample list of passages, and for 
other similar help; and also to Mr 
VanSittart for the loan of his colla- 
tion of some cursives in several of 
the Pauline Epistles, and to Dr 
Scrivener for the loan of his colla- 
tion of 44 of the Acts and Catholic 
Epistles. 

These explanations will, we trust, 
suffice to render the contents of the 
following notes intelligible by them- 
selves to any careful reader. We 
must repeat however that the pri- 
mary purposes of the notes are ex- 
planation and illustration ; and that, 
though they silently correct many 
erroneous statements of fact, they 
are not intended as substitutes for 
the more detailed exhibitions of 
documentary evidence attached to 
the larger critical editions. 


si MATT REW 


18 Iwpau 6@ éyévynoey]+rov 
Oxofiav, “Oxogias 5é éyévynoev Tov 
"Iwds, "Iwas 6€ éyévynoev Tov ’Aua- 
ciav, "Auacias 6é éyévynoev some 
Syriac MSS and writers, and at 
least one MS of aeth: D, defective 
here, interpolates the same names 
in Le ili, where it replaces the 
names of the genealogy between 
David and Joseph by the names 
given in Mt. The absence of these 
three names is expressly attested by 
Jul.afr(Cat.Cram.4/7.9). From 1 
Chr i 11 f. As 

i 11 “Iwoelas 6¢ éyévynoev]+rov 
Twakeiu, Iwaxelu dé éyévynoev some 
Greek (Cent. x and later) and Sy- 
riac MSS, and apparently Iren. 218 
by implication, and Epiph. i 21 f., 
whose language about a reading 
‘“of the accurate copies”? removed 
by “‘ certain ignorant persons ”’ was 
probably intended to refer to these 
words rather than to part of v. 12: 
D, defective here, interpolates rod 
Chie in. Le iu. From, 1 Chr it 
15 f. 

i 18 rod 6€ [Iyncot] Xpicrod] 
(marg.) Tod 6é xpicTod "Iyoot B Orig. 
L£e.lat. Hier; and perhaps Jo. 15 (7 
evayyeNoGeioa tuiy dia THs. yeve- 
gews Xptotov *"Inoob xapa); but 
Orig.Zc.gr and again ad loc. (Gal- 
land xiv b 73=Migne vii 289) has 
text, as has also Tat. Dza¢.arm.2o. 


< "Inoot ad (D.gr being defective) 
latt.omn syr.vt Iren.lat.1g1,204 ex- 
pressly (though the Greek of ror 
as imperfectly preserved by Ger- 
manus has tov 6é ’I. X.) Vita S. 
Syncleticae ascribed to Ath.OfZ¢. ii. 
700 Theod.mops./zcari.syr.(p. 52 
Sachau, ? from. syr.vt) Thphl.cod 
pp”: it may be accidental that 
Clem. 401 has the phrase tiv yéveow 
TOU Xplorou. 

A peculiar and difficult varia- 
tion. Text, which is much the best 
attested reading, is intrinsically im- 
probable, the article being nowhere 
in the N. T. prefixed to ’I. X. in 
any good MS: indeed its presence 
in this position could hardly be re- 
conciled with the appellative force 
which xpiords assuredly must retain 
in St Matthew, and which is not 
lost in the partial assimilation to a 
proper name. Moreover the occur- 
rence of the phrase yevéecews ’Inaov 
Xpicrod in it could hardly fail to 
lead to the introduction of “Incov 
Xpictov by scribes in connexion 
with 7 yeveors here. The clearly 
Western tov 6¢ xpeorod on the other 
hand %s intrinsically free from ob- 
jection. [Yet it cannot be confi- 
dently accepted. The attestation is 
unsatisfactory, for no other Western 
omission of a solitary word in the 
Gospels has any high probability ; 
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nor was Tov 6é xptorov in itself a 
phrase likely to provoke alteration ; 
while on the other hand it might 
easily arise from assimilation to the 
preceding €ws rot xpiorov. Nor is 
the presence of the name Iycov 
improbable, as v. 16 shews. The 
phenomena can hardly be accounted 
for except by a phrase sufficiently 
uncommon to provoke alteration, 
and containing both “Incovs and 6 
Xplaros. 
filled by Tov 5 xpiorov "Iyoov, the 
reading of at least B, though here 


the authority of B is weakened by | 


its proneness to substitute X. I. for 
I. X. in the Pauline Epistles. They 
would be fulfilled equally by tov dé 
’[ycov Tov xpicrod: but there is no 
authority for the second rov. H.] 
ibid. yéveots] yévvnots Pre-Syrian 
(? Alexandrian) and Syrian (Gr.: 
vv ambiguous); .incl. L and Orig. 
loc. expressly (Galland 7. ¢.). . Pro- 
bably suggested by éyevv7@y in v. 
16: compare also the parallel cor- 
ruption of yevéoes into yeryyoe: in 
ei 14% 
- 125 visv] roy vidv [avrns] rév 
mpwrotexoy Syrian (Gr. Lat.[it-vg] 
Syr. Aith. Arm.); incl. Ath.4Zoll 
Epiph: tov mpwroroxov Tat.Diat. 
arm.25.° From Lec ii: 7. 

li 11 Tos A@noavpos] Tas miHpas 
Epiph. 1 430, 1085, who calls text a 
reading of ‘some copies’. Perhaps 
a confusion of the canonical Gospel 
with the apocryphal Book of Fames 
pies. ce On Ie 11/7: 

ili 15 fin.)+et cum baptizaretur 
(+ Fesus), Lumen ingens circumfulsit 
(magnum fulgebat) de aqua, ita ut 
timerent onines gut advenerant (con- 
gregatt erant) a(ger,) and apparently 
Juvencus : £18 defective. Probably 
from an apocryphal source: accord- 
ing to the ‘ Ebionite’ Gospel cited 
by Epiph. i 129 c, immediately after 
the voice from heaven, rrepiéhauwe rov 
Torov pos wéya. So Justin Dzal.88 


These conditions are ful- — 


M Aste tare 


KaTehOsvros Tot "Inco él 7d Vdwp 
kal mup avngddn év T@ "lopddvn; a 
lost Praedicatio Paulli (auct. Rebapt. 
17) stated cum baptizaretur ignem 
super aquame esse visum; Ephr.Diat. 
arm.43 refers to the light; and the 
tradition has left other traces. 

iv 10 Umaye|+omiow [wou] Wes- 
tern and Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr. Ath. 
Arm.) ; not & Iren.lat Tert. From 
XVi 23. 

V 4, 5] 4 maxdptoe of mpacts K.T.d. 
fuakapioc of mevOovvTes K.T.A. + 
Western (Gr.[D 33] Lat. Syr.; not 
6 Tert); incl. (Clem,) Orig.A//, and 
probably Ephr. Diaz. arm.62. 

V 22 was 6 épy:fouevos TY ddEAPD 
avrov] + eiky Western and Syrian 
(Gr. LateSyr: Ee.i Arm: “Gots 
incl Iren.lat?; Eus:D.Z.; Cyp. Text 
NB Greek MSS known to Aug cul 
lat.vg aeth pp; so apparently Just 
Ptolem (?Iren. 24277.) Tert; and cer- 
tainly Orig on Eph iv 31, noticing 
both readings, and similarly Hier 
loc, who probably follows Orig; 
also Ath. Pasch, syr. 11; Ps. Ath. 
Cast. ii 4 (‘so the accurate copies”’) ; 
and others. A*is wrongly cited for 
omission: the marks taken for can- 
celling dots are corrections of two 
slips of the pen, and due to the 
original scribe. 

v 37 val val, ov ov] 76 Nai val xat 
76 Ov od It 59 and some early and 
late Greek Fathers. Nearly as Ja v 
12. Perhaps from an extraneous 
source, written or oral. 

vi 13 fiz.] + 6re cov éorlv 4 Bacr- 
Aela kal n divames Kal 7 Soka els Tous 
aiwvas. aunv. Syrian (Gr. Lat. [f¢ 
ger,| Syr. Ath. Arm.Goth.). Similar 
but shorter doxologies are added in 
& (om. 7 Bac. and 7 66a) theb(the 
same, but + 7 doyvs) syr.vt(om. 9 
dvv.). Text SBDZ 1-118-209 17 130 
lat.vt.pl-vg me pp ; incl. all Greek 
commentators on the Lord’s Prayer 
(Orig Cyr.hr Greg.nys Max) except 
Chrys and his followers (Isid.pel 
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Thphl Euthym); and all Latin 
commentators (Tert Cyp Hil Chrom 
Juv Aug &c.), the Op.zmperf. being 
probably a translation. The Dox- 
ology stands in full in the Lord’s 
Prayer as prescribed in Const. Ap. 
111 18 2, and apparently also in VII 
24 1 (see Lagarde 207 f.), though in 
the common texts founded on the 
ed. princeps 4 Bactrela is followed 
immediately by aun. 

There can be little doubt that the 
Doxology originated in liturgical use 
in Syria, and was thence adopted 
into the Greek and Syriac Syrian 
texts of the N. T. It was probably 
derived ultimately from 1 Chr xxix 
11(Heb.), but, it may be, through the 
medium of some contemporary Jew- 
ish usage: the people’s response to 
prayers in the temple is said to have 
been ‘‘ Blessed be the name of the 
glory of his kingdom for ever and 
ever”. In the extant Greek liturgy 
bearing St James’s name, the base of 
which was certainly Syrian, the ev- 
bolism, or expanded last double pe- 
tition of the L. P., ends with ére 
gov éoTly 4 Bacideia Kal 4 dUvamus 
kal 7 d0€a, Tov mwarpos kal Tov viov 
Kal Tov dylov mvevparos, viv Kal ael, 
that is, the Doxology with a doc- 
trinal expansion; and three late 
writers cite the liturgical ascription 
approximately in this form : one of 
them, Euthymius, elsewhere dis- 
tinctly describes it as “‘ the conclud- 
ing acclamation which was added 
by the divine luminaries and masters 
of the Church”. The Doxology can 
be traced in other liturgies believed 
on other grounds to be derived from 
that ascribed to St James, or to 
have come under Constantinopoli- 
tan (=Antiochian) influence ; but 
apparently in these alone ; and the 
language of Cyr.hr (Catech. xxiii 
18) leaves no doubt that in his time 
(about 349) it was absent from the 
liturgy of Jerusalem ; as it certainly 
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is from all extant Latin liturgies. 
The natural impulse to close the 
prayer in actual use with a doxo- 
logy (cf. Orig. Orat. 271 f.) is illus- 
trated by the parallel Latin dexo- 
logy noticed by ‘Ambr.’ Sacr. vi 
25, per dominum nestrum F. C., in 
guo trbt est, cum quo tibt est, honor, 
laus, gloria, magnificentia, potestas 
cum spiritu sancto a saeculis et nunc 
et semper et tn omnia saccula saecu- 
lorum: Amen: and various embo- 
lisms include other ascriptions of 
praise. It may possibly be owing 
to a reminiscence of liturgical use o1 
the Syrian or some other doxology 
that the elaborate ascription with 
which Greg.nys concludes his last 
Oration on the L. P. contains 7 6v- 
vas kal » 6déa instead of the more 
usual 7 66a Kal 70 xpdros; though 
he certainly treats no such words 
as parts of the L. P. itself, as he 
must have done had he read them 
in the text of Mt. His ascription 
has indeed much more in common 
with the developed doxology ot 
the existing Greek liturgies, as 
cited above. The ecclesiastical 
currency of similar language in 
Cent. Iv is further attested by E- 
piph (Haer. 786: cf. Anc. 42.5 Did. 
Trin. ill 21 p. 402 5 Caesar. 1, 20); 
omodoyobvres auUrou TO THs evhoylas 
Kpdiros kal Ova AerToXoylas epouwey 
2H €oTW i) dvvayus, oov TO KPGT OS, 
on eoruy N TULULh, on €oTL ul d0éa, on 
éoTw 7% evdoyla, on éoTW 4 icxUs, o7 
éoTw 4 Ovvauts [sic]. There is thus 
no improbability in the supposition 
that the doxologies in & and theb 
are of independent origin rather 
than mutilations of the Syrian text. 
The Amen added by some late 
Latin documents which omit the 
Doxology proper is certainly inde- 
pendent, and its insertion analogous 
to that of the Doxology. 

Another apparently liturgical in- 
terpolation occurs in several Latin 
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Fathers, the addition of guam ferre 
(sufferre) non possumus to tempta- 
tlonem: it is not known to exist in 
any Latin MS of the Gospel itself. 

vi 33 THv Bacidelav] + ToD Oeod 
most documents. Others (early 
Fathers) add rav otpav@v; others 
(as & Cyp?), omitting here, replace 
avrou by tov @eov; me aeth read 
avrov in both places; Eus omits 
in both places. Text N(B) m ger, 
am rhe harl: B transposes Baowdelay 
and dtkavocuv ny. 

vii 13 wAarela] (marg.)+% midn 
most documents. Text &* lat.vt (not 
lat.ser) and many Greek and Latin 
Fathers, early and late: D is de- 
fective. In 14 7 mUd7 is likewise 
omitted by cu® lat.vt.codd and a 
very similar array of Fathers; not 
by &* 6 c¢ jor and probably Orig 
(see below). 

A peculiar variation, the patristic 
evidence being unusually discordant 
with that of MSS and versions, and 
both the patristic evidence and the 
prima facie balance of the evidence 
of MSS and versions being at 
variance with internal evidence. 
Transcriptional considerations give 
high probability to the composite 
reading formed by the omission of 
the first 7 aUAy and the retention of 
the second: unlikely itself to arise 
from either the double insertion or 
the double omission, it will fully 
account for both. The best attested 
of the three readings, the double 
insertion, is the furthest removed 
of all from the whole of the some- 
what copious stream of patristic 
attestation prior to Chrys among 
Greeks and to Amb among Latins. 
Till the latter part of the fourth cen- 
tury the first 7 avn has no Greek 
or Latin patristic evidence in its 
favour, much against it; while the 
second 7 wvAn differs only by hav- 
ing in its favour one or two quota- 
tions of Orig, and against it an 
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ampler list, including some fourteen 
quotations or clear allusions of Orig. 
The modification which a written 
phrase sometimes undergoes in be- 
coming proverbial might account 
for part of this distribution, but 
not for its approximate exclusive- 
ness. 

The first 7 wvdy being then re- 
garded as probably not genuine, it 
is not necessary to decide whether 
it should be interpreted as a ‘ West 
ern non-interpolation’, or, as we 
rather suspect, as one of those rare 
readings in which the true text has 
been preserved by 8 without extant 
uncial support, owing to the excep- 
tional intrusion of a late element 
into B (of which some examples 
occur further on in this Gospel) or 
perhaps to accidental coincidence in 
independent assimilation of the two 
verses. Under all the circumstances 
we have thought it right to retain 
7 wd in the margin, though there 
is little probability of its being 
genuine. It was natural to scribes 
to set v. 13 in precisely antithetic 
contrast to v. 14: but the sense 
gains in force if there is no mention 
of two gates, and if the contrast in 
v. 13 is between the narrow gate 
and the broad and spacious way. 

Vil 21 féz.] +4 ovros elcedXevoerae 
els THv Bacirclay Tay ovpavav + 
Western (Gr.[C@ 33] Lat. Syr.): D is 
defective. 

Vli 22 Kupre xipre] + 00 7 ovduari 
gov épdyouey xal [7r@ ovdpatl cov] 
érriouwev syr.vt Just Orig? Hier Aug?. 
Perhaps from an extraneous source, 
written or oral: but cf. Le xiii 26. 

Vii 29 f72.]+4 Kal of Papieatos + 
Western (Gr. Lat. Syr.); incl. C4 
17 33 al Eus. 1/2: D is defective: 
Probably from Le v 30. 

Vili If wera ’ABpadu] év Tots Kbh- 
mots [Tov] "A. (also eds rods Kédzrous 
7A. and év xé\mw ’A.), mostly with 
omission of kal ‘Ioadk.,.ovpavav, cuP 


vr er. 
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Hom.Cl and several Greek Fathers, 
most of whom have text elsewhere. 
Perhaps from an extraneous source, 
written or oral: but cf. Le xvi 23. 
Similarly in Jo i 18 (eds rév KddArov) 
there is some slight evidence for év 
[rots] xd\mos, and Erigena ad /. 
(p. 502 Floss) has the curious state- 
ment ‘gz7z est 22 sinu Patris’, vel ut 
2 Gracco scribitur ‘gut est in sinum 
Patris’ vel ‘in sinibus Patris’: in 
guibusdam codicibus Graecorum sin- 
gulariter sinus Patris dicitur, in 
guibusdam pluraliter, quast sinus 
multos Pater habeat. 

Vili 12 €xBAnAnoovTac] 4 éLeAeVcov- 
rat+t Western (Gr. Lat.[afr] Syr.) 
incl. X* Heracl Eus. 7zeoph.syr Cyp. 
1/3: D is defective : bz lat-eur-it 
Iren.lat Cyp.1/3. 

viii 28 Tadapnvdvy] Tepacnvdv 
Western (?Gr. Lat. Syr. Eg.); Tepye- 
onvev Alexandrian and Syrian (Gr. 
Eg. Aith. Arm. Goth.). In Mc vi 
Tepacnvav is changed to Tepyeonvuir, 
Alexandrian (Gr. Syr. Eg. th. 
Arm.), and Taéapnvay, Syrian (Gr. 
Syr. Goth.); and in Le viii 26, 37 
Tepacnvav to Tepyeonvev, Alexan- 
drian (Gr. Syr. Eg. A‘th. Arm.), 
and Tadapyvev, Syrian (Gr. Syr. 
Goth.). Orig. Yo. 140, incidentally 
discussing the three names on geo- 
graphical grounds and without refer- 
ence to difference between the Gos- 
pels, rejects Gadara (found by him 
‘in a few’ copies) and Gerasa in 
favour of Gergesa. . Epiph (aer. 
650 BC) assigns Tepyeonvav to Mc 
and Le (the form of sentence sug- 
gesting however that T'epacyvév was 
meant in one Gospel); and Tuda- 
pnvav, with Tepyeocnvav in ‘some 
copies’, to Mt. 

There is no need to assume that 
all three forms must have found a 
place originally in one or other 
Gospel. Documentary . evidence 
shews clearly Tadapyvay as the true 
reading in Mt, Tepaonvéy in Mc 
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and Le. The Western text simply 
assimilates all three variations by 
introducing Tepacynvdv in Mt. The 
Alexandrian text likewise assimi- 
lates all three, but substitutes for 
both the original names a name 
supposed to be more correct geo- 
graphically, and also resembling the 
Tepyecato. of the LXX. Thirdly, 
the Syrian text in the earlier form 
represented by syr.vg inverts the 
Western process by reading Tada- 
pnvev in all three places; though a- 
gain the Greek Constantinopolitan 
form of it adopts in Mt the Alexan- 
drian Tepyeonv Gv: Chrys, strange to 
say, avoids using any name in dis- 
cussing the narrative, but in the 
next Homily (342 C) speaks retro- 
spectively of ray év Taddpos. In 
Le Tepyeanvay has an exceptionally 
good attestation, though of a dis- 
tinctly Alexandrian colour, and 
might claim a place as an alterna- 
tive if v. 26 stood alone: the fuller 
evidence however preserved in v. 37 
is decisive for lepaonvav. 

1X 15 vuupdvos] i vuudiovt Wes- 
temney (Er (De Lata. Hes), Ath: 
Goth.). From the following 6 
vuugios, through failure to under- 
stand the Jewish phrase. 
. X 3 Oaddatos] 4 AcBBatos + (also 
spelt AeBatos) Western (Gr.[Dcu?] 
Lat. Syr.[hr. cod]): the Latin autho- 
rity seems to be African only, & 
codd.ap.Aug. Text NB 17'124 ¢ 
coro vg me the Hier. /oc(apparently). 
In Mc iii 18 AeBfatos is likewise a 
Western (Gr.[D] Lat.) corruption of 
Oaddaios, these being the only two 
places where either name occurs. 
The clearly defined attestation is 
unfavourable to the genuineness of 
AeBBatos in either Gospel. This 
name is apparently due to an early 
attempt to bring Levi (Aeveés) the 
publican (Le v 27) within the 
Twelve, it being assumed that his 
call was to apostleship; just as in 
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Mc ii 14 Aevels is changed in 
Western texts to "Id«wBos because 
Tov Tov Addatov follows, and it was 
assumed that the son of Halphzeus 
elsewhere named as one of the 
Twelve must be meant. The differ- 
ence between the two forms of the 
name would be inconsiderable in 
Aramaic, Zewz and Levz or Leb 
or Lebdt; and AeBBatos might as 
easily represent Zebdi as Oaddaios 
Thaddi. Indeed the identity of 
Levi and Lebbzeus, evidently rest- 
ing on the presumed identity of the 
names in Greek, is implied in a re- 
mark of Orig quoted on Mc iii 18, 
and in a scholium (best given by 
Matthaei! on Mc ii 14) which may 
be ultimately derived from a lost 
comment of his. 

Another Western substitute for 
Oaddatos is Fudas Zelotes, a well 
supported Old Latin reading (adh 
and Mixed MSS), found also in the 
list in the Roman Chronography 
of 354, p.640 Mommsen. Jude is 
evidently introduced for assimila- 
tion to the list in-Le (vi 16). The 
addition of Ze/otes is probably due 
to a punctuation of Lc’s text which 
might not seem unnatural if no 
connexion of sense were recognised 
between Kavavatos and {ndwr7s, 
Tov Kadrovpevov ZLnrtwrnv being de- 
tached from 2iuwva and prefixed to 
kat “Iovéav *IaxwBov, ‘him who 
bore the names Zelotes and udas 
Facobr’. Conflation of this reading 
with lat.vg produced the curious 
Thatheus Zelotis of rushw. 

The Syrian reading AeGBatos 6 
émixAnOels Oaddatos (Gr. Syr. ALth. 
Arm.) is a conflation of the true and 
the chief Western texts. The two 
names having been preserved and 
applied to the same apostle in Mt, 
it was apparently thought superflu- 
ous to repeat the process in Mc. 
By a further conflation “IovSas 6 
kal is prefixed in 243. The two 
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principal names change places by 
another conflation i in 13- -346. 

x 23 pevycre eis Ty erépay | +4 Kay 
ek TaUTHS OiwKwow vuas, pevyeTe eis 
THv &ANnv t Western (Gr. Lat. Arm.), 
with much variation; incl.Orig. Ceds; 
Mart; Fos.l\at.ruf; Tat.Dzat.arm. 
94. A natural continuation, pro- 
bably suggested by érépav, which 
in many documents, whether in- 
dependently or under the influence 
of the interpolation, is altered into 
aAAnv. 

x 42 dmoréon Tov picbdv] 4 ams- 
Anrat 6 picGds + Western (Gr. [D] 
Lat. Eg. Aith.). Cf Sir ii 8, 
ov uy Talon O pcbds avTav. 

x1 19 épywv] réxvwy Western and 
Syrian. (Gr. Lat. “ Syriyer ee 
Goth.). Text SB* MSS known to 
Hier 124 syr.vg-hl.txt me aeth 
arm. codd Hier. From Le vii 35, 
where conversely ® introduces épywy 
from this place. 

xlli 35 Tov mpoprrov] (marg.) 
*Hoaiov Tot mpodyrov N* 1 13-124- 
346 33 253 rushw aeth.cod. Hom. 
Cl .Porph' (ap: Brews) Poole ain 
Hier. Opp. vib270 Vall.). According 
to Eus./s.lxxviii.t#z#. ‘some, not 
understanding’ that the ‘prophet’ 
intended by Mt was Asaph, ‘‘added 
in the Gospel 6:4 ’Hoaiov tod mpc- 
gyrov: but in the accurate copies”, 
he proceeds, ‘‘it stands without 
the addition da ’Hoaiov [sic], sim- 
ply thus &c.”: a loose condensation 
of Eus in Cord. Cat. Ps. ii 631 sub- 
stitutes ‘ancient’ for ‘accurate’. 
Hier. Joc. says that he had read 
’Hoaiov ‘in some MSS’, and sup- 
poses that afterwards, since the 
passage was not found in Isaiah, the 
name a prudentibus viris esse subla- 
tum. He further conjectures that 
’Acd@ was the original reading, un- 
intelligently corrected into ’Haaiov. 
The Lrev. ix Ps. states definitely 
that ’Acdgd was found ‘in all old 
MSS’, but was removed (¢elerunt, 
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? sustulerunt) ‘by ignorant men’ 
that by an error of scribes ena 
was written for ’Acd¢; and that at 
the time of writing (asgue hodte) 
many copies of the Gospel still had 
*Hoalov. This is perhaps only an 
exaggerated reproduction of Jerome’s 
account; but the unknown author 
or compiler must have had some 
other authority for at least the refe- 
rence to Porphyry and for some re- 
marks which follow. Possibly both 
he and Jerome may have used some 
lost passage of Eus written in reply 
to Porphyry. No extant document 
is known to have ’Acd@. 

[it is difficult not to think 
"Hoaiov genuine. There was a 
strong temptation to omit it (cf. 
xxvii 9; Mc i 2); and, though its 
insertion might be accounted for by 
an impulse to supply the name of 
the best known prophet, the evi- 
dence of the actual operation of 
such an impulse is much more 
trifling than might have been an- 
ticipated. Out ofthe 5 (6) other places 
where the true text has simply 706 
mpopyrov, in two (Mt ii 15 [Hosea]; 
Acts vii 48 [Isaiah]), besides the 
early interpolation in Mt xxvii 35 
[Psalms], no name is inserted; in 
two a name is inserted on trivial 
evidence (Mt ii 5, AVzcah rightly, 
and /sazah [by a] wrongly ; xxi 4, 
Isaiah and Zechariah both rightly 
[Zech by lat. vt]); and once (Mt i 22) 
Lsaiah is rightly inserted on varied 
Western evidence. Also for the 
perplexing “Iepeuiov of xxvii 9g, 
omitted by many documents, he 
has ’Hoaiov. Thus the erroneous in- 
troduction of Isaiah’s name is limited 
to two passages, and in each case 
to a single Latin MS. On the other 
hand the authority of vushw and 
aeth is lessened by the (right) inser- 
tion of ’Hoalov by one in Mt i 22, 
and by both in xxi 4. The adverse 
testimony of B is not decisive, as it 
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has a few widely spread wrong 
readings in this Gospel. Hey 

xiii §5 “lwoig] “Iwofs Syrian (Gr. 
Syr. Arm.); also ‘2 g**’, but ?Fosef 
(f for f), the form elsewhere used by 
&. Probably from common use, sup- 
ported (in the gen. “Iwajros) by 
Mc vi 33 xv 40, 47. Another an- 
cient reading here is “Iwdvyns, pro- 
bably from the familiar combination 
of James and John: some Latin 
MSS combine this with text. For 
both the brother of the Lord and 
the brother of James the Less Mt 
here (and probably xxvii 56) uses 
"Iwand, Mc (dz sawp.) the Greecised 
form "Iwojs. The Syrian tendency, 
apparently shown also in Acts iv 
36 (cf. i 23), was to introduce ’Iwaojs, 
the Western to introduce Iwan. 

xv 30(t) xwdovs, kvdAdAovs, TUPAdUs, 
kwovs] The documents shew great 
diversity of order ameng the words, 
partly due to the influence of v. 31. 
No single order is supported by 
more than a small amount of evi- 
dence. Not being able to arrive 
at any safe conclusion, we have 
printed the order of B, and prefer 
marking the reading as uncertain 
to affixing a series of alternatives. 
Possibly one of the words should 
be omitted. 

Xvi 2, [’Ovias—dvvacbe]] < 
SBVXI ‘most MSS’ known to 
Jerome 13-124 157 all! syr.vt me. 
cod arm Orig./oc. Text Western 
and. Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr. Eg. 
fEth.). Both documentary evidence 
and the impossibility of accounting 
for omission prove these words to 
be no part of the text of Mt. They 
can hardly have been an altered 
repetition of the || Le xii 54, 55, but 
were apparently derived from an 
extraneous source, written or oral, 
and inserted in the Western text at 
a very early time. 

xvi 21 “Incots Xpicrds] o Inooids 
most documents, including Orig. 
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loc?; "Inzo3s D; omitted by X° and 
some Fathers. Text N*B me. The 
high though limited attestation of 
text is sustained, and the prima 
facie presumption against it as at 
variance with the usual language of 
the Gospel narratives is removed, 
by the absence of erroneous intro- 
ductions of *I. X. elsewhere in the 
Gospels (see on i 18), by the want 
of apparent motive for introducing 
it here and the facility with which it 
would be changed to the commoner 
form, and above all by the special 
fitness of “I. X. to mark the begin- 
ning of the second half of the 
Ministry. The introductory phrase 
"Awd ToTe HpEaTo is used in like 
manner in iv 17 to introduce the 
first half of the Ministry, and occurs 
nowhere else in the Gospel; while 
the double name could not well be 
used in narrative till the climax of 
the Ministry had been reached, as it 
is IN XV1 I13—20. 

XVii 12,13 oUTws—atrov. tbTeE— 
avrots.| T6rE—aUTols. oUTwWs—avTay. 
Western (Gr. Lat.): the omission of 
olrws —airav by Just.Dial.49 is 
doubtless owing to the context. 
Probably due to a wish to bring 
together the sentences relating to 
John the Baptist. 

xvii 20 fiz.]+(v. 21) Todro 63 7d 
yévos ovK €éxmopeverar ef pn ev 
Tpocevyyn Kat vyoreia Western 
and Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr. [Eg.] 
Arm.); incl. Orig.doc. Text X*B 
33° é€ corb syr.vt-hr* mecod the 
aeth Eus.Caz. Though earlier than 
Origen’s' (mainly Western) MS, 
this interpolation from || Mc ix 29 
can hardly belong to the earliest 
Western text, being absent from 
the African e and from syr.vt, and 
being subsequent to the interpola- 
tion of kal ynorea into Mc’s text. 
It occurs with much variation: 
daemon is a well attested Latin 
addition to yévos; the verb is 


éxBd\XerTae in N° latt.omn Ps. Ath 
(not D syr.vg Orig.doc); mpocevx7 
and vyoreig are inverted in vv and 
Orig. Zoc.lat; &c. 

Xviii 10 fiz.]+(v. I1) 7AOev yap 
0 vids TOO dvOpwmrou odoat TO dTohw- 
Ads. Western and Syrian (Gr. Lat. 
Syr [Ee.), Arm... [Astha))eiiemt 
NBL* 1* 13 33 ¢ cord syr.hr.vat me 
the aeth.cod Orig./oc(almost certain- 
ly, if the Latin is taken into account) 
Eus.Caz. Interpolated either from 
Le xix 10 (a different context) or 
from an independent source, written 
er oral. Various secondary docu- 
ments insert (ytnoa Kai from Le. 

XVlll 20 appears in D as ovx eioly 
yap dvo 7 Tpels cuvnypuévor els TO Emov 
dvoua map ots ovk elul (emer) ev 
péow avrev.: ger, adds to text an a- 
bridged form of the same. Western. 
Probably due to a misreading of the 
initial OY as ov. 

xix 16 Avéacxare] + dyabé Pre- 
Syrian and Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr. 
Eg. Arm.).. Text NBDLia zal 
ae cord aeth Orig.loc Hil./oc. From 
| Mc x 17; Le xviii 18. With this 
variation may be taken the follow- 
ing 

17 Ti pe épwras wept Tov dyabov] 
Ti we Aéyers ayaddy Syrian (Gr. Lat. 
Syr. Eg.). From |||) (Me xereeiele 
XVill 1g. 

eis éativ 0 dyabds] ovdels dyabds 
ef un ets Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr. Eg. 
fEth.). From ||| Mc x 18; Le xvi 
IQ. 
aie +6 6eds Western and Sy- 
rian. (Gr. Lat. ‘Syr Epes eaiihe)e 
Text NBDL 1 22 @ (e) syr.hr arm 
Orig.Joc.. From ||| Me x 285) ie 
xvili rg. Also+o marnp [wou o év 
Tois ovpavois], variously modified, 
e and, without reference to any 
particular Gospel, several ancient 
writers (Just Hom.Cl Ptolem Mar 
cos Naass Clem Orig. Tat.Dvat. 
169, 173 &c.). Similarly 0 warjp 
is found in arm.codd in Mc and 
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Le, and in d and Marcion in Le. 
Probably from an _ independent 
source, written or oral. 

The earliest of these corruptions 
are the additions of dya6é and o Geés, 
which are supported by most, not 
the best, lat.vt.codd and by syr.vt 
and me (these last omitting dyadov, 
so as to retain dy. once only), not 
however by any good uncial except 
C: even here text is sustained by the 
best Greek and (a e cord Hil and a 
[e]) Latin evidence, as aiso by aeth 
in v. 16 and syr.hr arm in v. 17. 
The other more important changes 
apparently date only from the Syrian 
revision. Orig./oc has text through- 
out, and expressly vouches for Té pe 
épwrds epi Tou ayadou (and perhaps 
what follows) against the reading of 
Mc and Le. The other early quo- 
tations (as Just Marcos) may come 
from any Gospel or from more than 
one. 

xix 19 kal dyamnoes...ws ceavrov 
< syr.hr.vat (not lond). Orig.loc 
expresses a strong doubt whether 
this clause is genuine, appealing to 
its absence in Mc and Lc, and re- 
garding it as inconsistent with v. 21. 
Apparently the doubt was not sup- 
ported by any manuscript authority. 
The reading of syr.hr might easily 
arise from the omission in ||| Mc 
KX 19:3) Le xvii 20: 

xx 16 fin.J+ 4 Toddol yap elow 
KAnrol 6diyou 5é éxXexrol. | Western 
and Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr. [/£th.] 
Arm.); incl. Orig.doc. Text NBLZ 
cu! me the aeth.cod. From xxii 14, 
the close of a similar parable. 

xx 28 ‘pein 6€ garetre eK 
pukpou (wecxpou) avenoae Kal €x pel- 
fovos éXarrov eivat. eloepxomevor dé 
kal mapakvnbévres Oermvnjcae py ava- 
KNlverOe (-evecOar) els Tods e&éxov- 
Tas TOmMous, yn ToTe évdokdTEepos cou 
émé€dOy Kal mpocehOwv o SectvoK\NTwp 
ein co. "Ere xaTw xwpet, Kal Karat- 
oxuvOjon. éav 6é avamrécns eis Tov 
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qrrova TOTov Kal érédXOy cov ATTwy, 
€pel cot 0 dertvoKAnTwp Divaye ert 
dvw, kat @orat oor ToUTO xpyoumor. 
Western (Gr.[D] Lat. Syr.). = The 
first part only, vswets—eivau, is pre- 
served in 77 ger, and apparently Leo 
(he quotes no “more) ; the second 
part only, eloepxomevor to ypnsiuor, 
in ge”, and apparently Hil.J177. The 
first part must come from an inde- 
pendent source, written or oral; 
the second probably comes from the 
same, but it is in substance nearly 
identical with Le xiv 8—1o. 

XX 33 fit.]+ Qucbus dixit Fesus 
Creditis posse me hoc facere? quit 
responderunt et Ita, Domine ce, 
from ix 28. + ‘and we may see 
Thee’ syr.vt. 

xxl 12 76 lepdvy] + 4700 @eovt 
Western and Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr.); 
incl.-Orig./oc.. Text NBL 13 33 al 
6 syr-hr me the arm aeth Orig.7o 
(giving the whole context in each 
Gospel) Chr (?Hil). Probably sug- 
gested by Mal iii r in connexion 
with the context, though the word 
there in the LXX is var: lepov is 
hardly at all used in the LXX pro- 
per, but 2 Esd (Apocr.) v 43,54 has 
TO tepov Tov Beov, which cannot have 
been a rare phrase: 6 vads Tov Geov 
occurs in several places of the N.T., 
including Mt xxvi 61, whence a 
wide range of Western (not Greek) 
documents imports vod 6eov after 
Tov vaov into xxvii 40. The absence 
of 7.0. from ||| Mc xi 15; Le xix 45 
(cf. Jo ii 14) at all events cannot 
weigh against the overwhelming do- 
cumentary authority for omission. 

xxi 17 fin.)+ et (ibigue) docebat 
cos de regno Dei some Mixed Latin 
MSs Chi Le ik 21. 

xxi 28—31. Combinations of two 
principal simple variations, the pla- 
cing of the recusant but at length 
obedient son first or last, and the 
reading of ‘first’ or ‘last? in v. 31, 
here make up a ternary variation 
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consisting of the three following 
readings: 

a (text), this son last, with vore- 
pos; so B 13-69-124-346 al® latt.ser 
syt-hr me aeth.codd arm Ps.Ath 
and apparently Isid.pel and Dam: 

B (Western), this son first, with 
(Ucrepos or) éoxaros; so D lat.vt-vg 
Pit: 

vy (Pre-Syrian [?Alexandrian] and 
Syrian), this son first, with mpéros ; 
so NCLX cett lat.codd syr.vt-vg-hl 
[aeth] Eus Chr (apparently Cyr.al) 
alier 

also Hipp has éoxaros (a or 8); 
Orig./oc has this son first (? 8 or +). 

It will be seen that both a and y 
are easy and harmonious; while the 
intermediate arrangement B, agree- 
ing with y in order and virtually 
with a in the final word, involves a 
patent contradiction. Transcrip- 
tional evidence, if taken alone, 
would thus suggest the originality 
of B, both as the only difficult read- 
ing and as easily explaining the 
existence of a and y as divergent 
corrections: but the intrinsic diff- 
culty is excessive and the document- 
ary evidence unsatisfactory. It re- 
mains that 8 must owe its interme- 
diate character to its having formed 
a middle step either from ato y or 
from y toa. Botha and y¥ are well 
attested: but the group supporting 
ais of far the higher authority, and 
moreover the best documents sup- 
porting y incur distrust in this pas- 
sage by supporting also the manifest 
correction ov for ovdé in v. 32. 

The Western alteration of a to B 
is strange at first sight, but, on the 
assumption that there is no inter- 
polation in v. 31, a remark of Hier 
furnishes a clue to it: si autem 
novissimum voluerinius legere, mant- 
festa est interpretatio, ut dicamus 
intellegere quidem veritatem Fudacos, 
sed tergiversart et nolle dicere quod 
sentiunt, sicut et baptismum F cannis 


scientes esse de caelo dicere noluerunt; 
referring to what he had said on 
v. 27, tlt in €0 quod nescire se re- 
sponderant mentiti sunt: ...ex quo 
ostendit et tllos sctre, sed respondere 
nolle, et se nosse, et uteo non adicere 
guia ile guod sciunt taceant, et 
statin infert parabolam, Ec. The 
interpretation of v. 31 suggested by 
Hier may well have been taken for 
granted by others before him: by 
a not unnatural misunderstanding 
Christ’s words ’Ayuny éyw vyiv 
K.T.’. might be assumed to have 
been said in contradiction and re- 
buke of the preceding answer of the 
Jews, which would accordingly be 
taken as a wilful denial of the 
truth, and thus appear to necessi- 
tate an inversion in vv. 28— 30: 
considerable transpositions occur 
elsewhere in Western texts, and the 
order introduced here might seem 
to be borne out by the order of the 
second and third clauses of v. 32, 
assumed to be together an expansion 
of the first clause. ‘The same some- 
what obscure verse illustrates, the 
Western licence, for ov is inserted 
by lat.vt.omn between tov ‘and 
mioTedoat, and ovdé is omitted by 
D ce, both changes being due to the 
misinterpretation of rod (lat.vt.omn) 
guod [non] credidistis. “Hoxaros, 
naturally opposed to mp@ros, is 
apparently a Western correction of 
tatepos (B), which is used but 
twice in the LXX, being replaced 
by écxaros even in such contexts 
as Deut xxiv 3: the fact that #ovzs- 
stmus in both places and in 1 Tiiv1 
represents vorepos shews that ver- 
sions must on this point be treated 
as neutral. 

The subsequent alteration of B 
to y by the simple substitution of 
mpwros would easily arise from a 
sense of the contradiction which 6 
presents on the assumption that the 
Jews’ answer was meant to express 
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the truth, provided that a happened 
not to be known to those who 
made the alteration. Thus the third 
reading would in effect be equiva- 
lent to the first, with the difference 
that against all biblical analogy it 
would make the call of the Jews on 
the larger scale, and of the chief 
priests and elders on the smaller, 
to follow after that of the Gentiles 
and of the publicans and _ harlots 
respectively. 

Lachmann in the preface to his 
vol. ii (p.v) treats the Jews’ answer 
as an early interpolation, together 
with the following words )éyeu 
auTots 6 "Incovs. He was doubtless 
moved by the difficulty which it 
occasions in conjunction with the 
Western order, which he had adopt- 
ed: but he points out that Origen’s 
commentary (pp. 770 f.) contains 
no reference to anything said by the 

ews. [Considering the difficulty 
of the Western combination of read- 
ings it seems not unlikely that Lach- 
mann is substantially right; in which 
case the Western change of order 
would probably be due to a retro- 
spective and mechanical application 
of mpodyouow. W.] Lachmann 
weakens his suggestion however by 
including Aéyer avrois 6 “Incois in 
the supposed interpolation: this 
phrase might easily seem otiose if it 
followed immediately on words of 
Christ, and might thus be thought 
to imply the intervention of words 
spoken by others. 

xxii 12 ‘Eratpe] < Orig.Joc. A 
scholium preserved in a few cursives, 
and probably derived from some lost 
passage of Orig, states that ‘Hraipe 
was found ‘‘in a few copies ”’. 

xxiii 14 fiz.]+(v. 13) Oval dyiv, 
ypaupare’s kal Papicatoe viroxpiral, 
dre KateoOlere Tas olkias TGV ynpav 
kal mpopacer maxpa mpocevyduevor* 
Oia Totro Anuperbe TeEpicodrepov 


kpiwa. Western (Gr. Lat. Syr.). 


Adapted from Mc xii 40; Le xx 47. 
Retained by the Syrian text (Gr. 
Lat. [/] Syr. [Eg.] Eth.) before v. 
14, with a transference of the 6é 
from v. 14. Text NBDLZ 1-138- 
209 28 33 (2346) a e cord vg me. 
cod the arm Orig. ¥o; lvc.lat Eus. 
Can Hier./oc. 

Xxili 27 olrives @EwOev ev paivor- 
Tat wpator ower dé yénovow] @wbev 
0 tapos daiverat (-Te) wpatos Erwlev 
dé yéwee (-t) Western, D Clem 
Julian Iren.lat. Probably from an 
extraneous source, written or ral. 
N* omits olruwes. 

XXlll 35 viod Bapaxiov] < N* and 
at least 4 cursives, three of them 
lectionaries. Eus cannot be cited 
for this reading, though he three 
times omits the words; D. Z. 385, 
where he throughout combines the 
texts of Mt and Lc, taking most 
from Le; 26.445; and Zheoph.gr. 
(Mai JV. P. B.iv 125); both the quo- 
tations in these last places being con- 
densed and allusive, and each of them 
containing a characteristic reading 
of Lc: in neither of the three places 
does he refer expressly or implicitly 
to either Gospel in particular. The 
last passage, which seems genuine, 
isnot found in the Syriac 7heophania 
(iv 14): but in another place of the 
Syriac version (iv 17), where xxiii 
33-36 are quoted at length, the 
words are retained. They are found 
also in Orig./oc; Afric and Iren.lat. 
Omitted in || Le xi 51. Jerome 
states that in the Gospel used by 
the Nazarenes the words were re- 
placed by filium Foiadae. 

Xxiv 36 ov6é 6 vids]<(? Alexan- 
drian and) Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr. 
Eg.). Text S*-*BD 13-124-346 28 
86 lat.vt-vg.codd syr.hr aeth arm 
Orig./oc.lat(distinctly by context) 
Chrys Hil.doc Op.imp./oc. Jerome 
states the words to be present in 
‘*certain Latin MSS” but absent 
from ‘‘ Greek copies, and especially 
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those of Adamantius and Pierius’’, 
and then comments on them as 
occurring ‘‘in some”’, z.¢. apparent- 
ly some Greek MSS. Ambrose (De 
fide v 193), evidently referring to Mt, 
though he seems to include Mc (in 
whose text the words stand in all 
documents except X vg.cod), says 
that ““the old) Greek MSS” omit 
the ‘words. Bas, Did, and some 
later Greek Fathers notice the words 
as absent from Mt though present in 
Mc. Several Fathers, from Iren 
onward, refer to ovéé o vids without 
shewing whether they had in view 
both Gospels or one only: this is 
the case in most of the places where 
Cyr.al discusses the words; but one 
of them is said to come from his 
Comm. on Mt (Mai WV. P. B. ii 482), 
and two others follow closely upon 
comments on v. 29 of this chapter 
(Zech. 800 D; Hom. in Mai /.c. 
481= Pusey v 469). 

The words must have been absent 
from many of the current texts of 
Mt by the middle of Cent. Iv; but 
the documentary evidence in their 
favour is overwhelming. Although 
assimilation to Mc would account 
for their presence if the attestation 
were unsatisfactory, their omission 
can be no less easily explained by 
the doctrinal difficulty which they 
seemed to contain. The corruption 
was more likely to arise in the most 
freely used Gospel than in Mc, and 
having once arisen it could not fail 
to be readily welcomed. 

Xxv I. 700 vuudlov)+4 Kal rys 
viugns t Western (Gr. Lat. Syr. 
Arm.). 

XXV 41 TO 1Up 70 alwviov] 7d oKd- 
ros td é&@repov Just Hom.Cl and 
several Syrian and other late Fa- 
thers (Dr E. Abbot), by a confusion 
with v. 303 vi 233 vili12: also:40* 
Chr! al (Dr E. Abbot) combine the 
phrases in the form 70 mip ro éfwre- 
pov. In vy. 46 koAaow is variously 


altered in lat.vt, becoming zgvem 
(2 dc ffhcorb al) by confusion with 
v. 41, ambustionem (Cyp Aug), and 
combustionem (Aug Fulg Prom); but 
it is preserved in (d with D) gen 
Junil (foenam) and f vg (suppli- 
cium). 

ibid. Td Hrotmacuévov] 40 HTol- 
facey 0 maTnp movt Western (Gr. 
Lat.) ; incl. Just Hom.Cl Iren.lat® 
Orig.lat. Ruf?; JZ. lat. 885 (but not Zoc) 
(Hipp) Cyp? (some of these writers 
omitting jou); while others, as Clem 
Orig.lat.Ruf® Tert.1/2 substitute o 
Kupwos or Deus for 6 marnp mov; not 
Tert.1/2 Aug Ephr. Diat.arm.75, nor 
Orig. 7o Eus* Cyr.al.%. Probably 
from an extraneous source, written 
or oral. 

Xxvi I5 apyvpia] 4 orarnpas + 
Western (Gr. Lat.). The conflate 
reading orarjpas dpyupiou also oc- 
curs (Gr. Lat.). 

Xxvi 73 OnAdv ce Tove?] 4 Omowdgec + 
Western (Gr. Lat.). 

xxvii 2 IecAdrw] 4 Tlovriw + Ter- 
harw Western and Syrian (Gr. Lat. 
Syr. Eth. Arm. Goth.); incl. Orig. 
Joc.lat.(clearly). Text NBL 33 syr.vg 
me the aeth.cod Orig. Zo. (Petr.al). 
From Le ii 13 “Act ivseme area 
13, the insertion being naturally 
made at the first place where Pilate’s 
name occurs in the Gospels. 

xxvii 9 "Iepeuiov] om. 33 157 ab 
vg.codd (and [Latin] MSS mention- 
ed by Aug) syr.vg. Zayapiouv is 
substituted by 22 syr.hl.mg, and 
Lsaiam by rhe. The two chief cor- 
rections are due to the absence of 
this passage from the existing texts 
of Jeremiah, and the occurrence of 
nearly the same words in the book 
of Zechariah. Orig./oc.lat, followed 
by Eus. D. 2.481, suggests as one so- 
lution of the difficulty an error of 
copyists by which *Iepeutov was sub- 
stituted for Zayapiov. Such is also 
the view taken in the Brev. 27 Ps. 
p- 271 (see above on xiii 35), and 
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probably also by Hier, who however 
ad /. contents himself with expressing * 
an opinion that the quotation was 
from Zechariah, not from an apo- 
cryphal Hebrew book professing to 
be a prophecy of Jeremiah, in 
which he had seen the identical 
words. Aug. De cons. evv. ili 29 ff. 
states that ‘‘not all [Latin] MSS 
of the Gospels” have Jeremiah’s 
name, and refers to the suppositions 
that it was either corrupted from 
Zechariah or spurious: but he re- 
jects these expedients on the grounds 
that ‘‘Jeremiah’s name stands in 
a larger number of manuscripts, 
that those who have examined the 
Gospel with special care in Greek 
copies declare themselves to have 
found it in the more ancient Greek 
[MSS]”, and that there was no 
motive for adding the name, whereas 
the difficulty might easily lead rash 
persons (audax tmperitia) to omit 
it. 

xxvii 16 f. Bapa@Bav...[rov] Bap- 
aBBav 7 Inooty Tov Neyouevov Xpi- 
aTov] Incovv BapaPBav...’Inoovv 
BapaBBav 7) “Inoovvy «7d. 1*- 
118-209* 299** syr-hr.*(cod.vat, not 
cod.petrop) arm Orig.lat.txt(in v. 
17, not v. 16). Orig.lat on xxiv 5 
(p- 853) expresses an opinion that 
‘fin like manner as, according 
to some, Barabbas was also called 
Fesus, and yet was a robber, having 
nothing of Jesus but the name, so 
there are many Christs, but only in 
name”. ‘The comment on the pas- 
sage itself (p. 918) begins thus, ‘‘ In 
many copies it is not stated (70 con- 
tinetur) that Barabbas was also 
called Fesus, and perhaps [the o- 
mission is] right” &c. The whole 
paragraph is manifestly authentic, 
though doubtless abbreviated by the 
translator. In S and various cur- 
sives occurs the following scholium, 
‘*In many ancient copies which I 
have met with (or ‘read’, évrvxwv) 
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I found Barabbas himself likewise 
called Fesus; that is, the question 
of Pilate stood there as follows, 
Tiva Oéd\ere ard Twv Svo drod\vcw 
vutv, "Inoovv tov BapaBBav 7 ’Inoevy 
Tov Aeyouevov Xprordv ; for apparent- 
ly the paternal name (zraTrpwruuia) 
of the robber was Barabbas, which 
is interpreted Sov of the teacher’. 
The scholium is usually assigned in 
the MSS either to ‘‘ Anastasius 
Bishop of Antioch ” (? latter part of 
Cent. v1) or to Chrysostom, who is 
certainly not the author. In a 
Venice MS however (Galland 2. P. 
xiv 2 81=Migne vii 308) it is attri- 
buted to Origen; and tollowed imme- 
diately by a few lines having a dis- 
tinctly Origenian character ‘‘ By its 
composition therefore (??, Duv7i6é- 
fevoy ovv) the name of BapayuBay 
[sec] signifies Son of our teacher ; 
and of what teacher must we deem 
the ‘notable robber’ to be a son 
but of the man of blood, the mur- 
derer from the beginning ”’ &c.? On 
the whole it seems probable that the 
two scholia are distinct, and that 
Origen’s name belongs to the second 
alone; while it is no less probable 
that the matter of the first scholium 
was obtained from Origen’s com- 
mentary by a late writer, who may 
be Anastasius. It is in any case 
certain that the reading *Inoovy [ror] 
BapaBBav was known to Origen, 
and not absolutely rejected by him, 
though the general tenour of his 
extant remarks is unfavourable to 
1t. 

Abulfaraj ad 7. in his. Syriac 
Sterehouse of Mysteries states that 
Barabbas was called Jesus, being so 
named after his father to avoid con- 
fusion, and that this reading was 
still (Cent. x11) found in Greek 
copies (Nestle in Z7%eol. LZ. 1880 
p- 206): a statement that Barabbas 
bore the name ¥esus occurs like- 
wise in the Bee of Solomon of Bas- 
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sora (Assemani Z. O. ili 2, cited by 
Nestle), another Syriac writer of the 
same century, in the midst of a 
number of additions to the Gospel 
narrative from apocryphal sources. 

Jerome ad /, after transcribing 
16—18, adds ‘‘This man in the 
Gospel entitled ‘according to the 
Hebrews’ is called by interpretation 
Son of their teacher, [even he] who 
had been condemned for sedition 
and murder” (J/s¢e...filius magistri 
sorum z7z2erpretatur, qui propiter &t.). 
It is morally certain that (1) the 
last clause (virtually taken from Le 
XXili 19) is added by Jerome himself 
to mark the character of the ‘son 
of their teacher’, St Matthew having 
merely called him wsctum tnsig- 
mem; and (2) that corum is part of 
the cited interpretation, not due to 
Jerome himself, though possibly 
thrown by him into the third person 
by oratio obligua. But it is quite 
uncertain whether the ‘interpreta- 
tion’, evidently in Greek, was sub- 
stituted for the name BapaBBay or 
only added to it. On the former 
supposition, which is usually taken 
for granted, it is likely that a personal 
name would precede, and this might 
be *Incotv. But Jerome’s language 
would be equally appropriate if the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews 
had no more than Bap[p]a8Bav, 6 ép- 
pnveverar Tiov Tov didackddov avray 
(or juwv); and in that case there 
would be no evidence for connecting 
"Inootv BapaBBay with the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, from 
which otherwise it would be natural 
to derive the reading as found in a 
text of St Matthew. 

This remarkable reading is at- 
tractive by the new and interesting 
fact which it seems to attest, and by 
the antithetic force which it seems 
to add to the question in v.17: but 
it cannot be right. It is against all 
analogy that a true reading should 


be preserved in no better Greek MS 


‘than the common original of 1-118- 


209, and in none of the more 
ancient versions; and the intrinsic 
difficulty of accounting for a change 
in the antithetic names in vv. 20, 
26 is very great. The most probable 
explanation is a repetition of IN 
in v. 17 from yMIN (Tregelles), or 
an accidental overleaping of Bap- 
aBBav 7, speedily detected and 
corrected by cancelling IN with dots 
which the next transcriber failed to 
notice (Griesbach): on either sup- 
position the intercalated ’Incotv must 
subsequently have been inserted for 
clearness in vy. 16. Either of these 
explanations would be amply satis- 
factory if the text of Orig.lat (the 
commentary being ambiguous) were 
not the only document which inserts 
Insovv in v. 17 alone; though again 
the whole number of documents 
which insert [roy] Insovr in v. 16 is 
virtually but five. Derivation from 
the Gospel according tothe Hebrews 
(see above) is also possible, and re- 
ceives some little support from the 
approximate coincidence between 
the ‘interpretation’ reported by Je- 
rome and that which is given in one 
of the manifestly imperfect extracts 
from Origen, who refers to that 
Gospel once elsewhere in the same 
commentary (p. 671 lat). 

XXVii 32 Kupnvatov]+4 eis aravry- 
ow avrov + Western (Gr. Lat.), 

XXVil 34 oivov] of0s Syrian (Gr. 
Lat. Syr.): also Orig./oc.lat in text 
and once in comm.; but oivoy is 
implied in what follows. Proba- 
bly from Ps lxix 21: in Mc and 
Le there is no mention of xoAy, 
the Psalm having both xoA7 and 
b£os. 

XXVll 35 fi2.]+Wa mAnpwOqH 7d 
pnbév vro Tov mpopnrov Areuepioavro 
Ta iuarid pov éavurois, Kal émi Tov 
imaricmoy mou €Badcv KAnpov Western 
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(Gr. -Lat.. Syr. Arm.) ;- incl. Eus. 
D.£.: but omitted by D, most of 
the Mixed Latin texts, probably 
syr.vg (MSS differ), and Orig./oc.lat 
Hil./oc. Abulfaraj notices the in- 
sertion, but did not find it in ‘three 
ancient MSS’. From Jo xix 24. 
This is one of the Non-Syrian read- 
ings adopted by Erasmus, doubtless 
from the Latin Vulgate, and retain- 
ed in the ‘Received Text’. 

xxvii 38 after defuwv c adds nome 
Zoatham and after evwviswv nomine 
Camma; in Mc xv 27 the same 
additions are made by ¢ with the 
names spelt as Zoathan and Cham- 
matha. From some unknown a- 
pocryphal source. The apocryphal 
Gesta Pilati c.g (10) give the names 
as Avowasand l'eorads. Other names 
from late traditions are collected 
by Thilo Cod. Apocr. N. T: 143, 
580 f. 

XXVil 45 éml macay Thy ynv] < 
N* 248 rhe; also Lact, but only ina 
loose paraphrase. Possibly omitted 
to remove one of the difficulties 
which Origen’s comment (922 ff.) 
shews to have been felt in-his time; 
but more probably by accident. 

Xxvii 46 "EXwi éX\wi ANeua caBax8a- 
vei] 4 “HXel pret Aaa fadOavel + 
Western (Gr. Lat.); ei (7d) being 
also Syrian. Probably an attempt to 
reproduce the Hebrew as distin- 
guished from the Aramaic forms, 
fapOavei standing roughly for azav- 
thant (Hier. c. Auf. 11 34 [expressly 
a ipsa cruce| has azabathanz). In 
Mc xv 34 Ae and fapOavei are 
again Western readings (Gr. Lat.), 
but there the Syrian text retains 
€hwi: B (z) have the curious form 
faBapbavet (zapapthant). In both 
places the Syrian text has dma, 
which the ‘Received Text’ deserts 
for the Western Naud, changed in Mc 
apparently without Greek authority 
into Aauud (amma lat.vg.codd),. 

XXVli 49 [[dAXos 6€ AaBwr Aoyxny 


—atua.]] < Western and Syrian 
(Gr. Lat. Syr. Eg. Arm.  Goth.); 
incl. Orig./oc.lat(also by implication 
Cels) Eus.Caz Mac.magn.32{and 
the heathen writer cited by him, 22) 
Sev pp™. Text NBCL(U)I, 5 un- 
important cursives, several Mixed 
Latin MSS (chiefly of the British 
type), syr-hr.vat(omitted in another 
lesson, and in a London fragment), 
aeth, Chrys and also, it is said, 
‘Tatian’ ‘ Diod’ Cyr.al. 

An anonymous scholium in 72 
attests the presence of this sentence 
‘‘in the ‘historical’ Gospel (700 
Kal’ icroplay evayyeNlov) of Diodorus 
and Tatianus and divers other holy 
Fathers”. Another scholium which 
follows, probably extracted from 
a book on the differences of the 
Gospels, illustrates the statement 
by quoting 1 Cor v 7 (érv@n), and 
then reconciles it with St John’s 
account by supposing St Matthew 
to have inserted the incident by 
anticipation. This second scholium 
is preceded by words that seem to 
attribute it to Chrysostom (rovro 
Aéyer kai 6 Xpvadaromos); but they 
are probably only a misplaced mar- 
ginal note calling attention to the 
similar interpretation implied in 
Chrysostom’s Homily ad /. p. 825 Cc. 
What is in at least its latter part the 
same scholium, but apparently be- 
ginning at an earlier point, is attri- 
buted in another cursive (238) to 
Severus (Matthaei! ad Joc.). The 
authorship is however rendered 
doubtful by a more authentic frag- 
ment of Severus. In a letter par- 
tially preserved in Syriac (ap. Petr. 
jun. in Assemani &. O. ii 81) he 
mentions the reading as having been 
vigorously debated at Constantino- 
ple in connexion with the matter of 
the patriarch Macedonius, when the 
magnificently written copy of St 
Matthew’s Gospel said to have been 
discovered in Cyprus with the body 
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of St Barnabas in the reign of Zeno 
(? 477) was consulted and found not 
to contain the sentence in question : 
he adds that none of the old exposi- 
tors mentioned it except Chrys and 
Cyr.al (z.e. probably in his lost com- 
mentary ad /.). The ‘magnificent’ 
copy of St Matthew, though said to 
have been written by Barnabas 
himself (Alex.mon. Laud. in Ap. 
Barn. 30 in Migne Ixxxvii p. 4103), 
was doubtless of quite recent origin, 
the discovery having been oppor- 
tunely made by Anthemius bishop 
of Salamis when. he was vindicating 
the independence of Cyprus against 
the patriarch of Antioch, Peter the 
Fuller. The opposite view as to 
the reading is implied in a sarcastic 
statement of the Chronicle of Victor 
Tununensis(inCanis.-Basn. Lect. Ant. 
i 326) that ‘‘at Constantinople the 
holy Gospels were by command of 
the emperor Anastasius censured 
and corrected, as having been com- 
posed by unlettered (2dzo¢is) evan- 
gelists”. Atleast one other textual 
variation (1 Ti iii 16) was a subject 
for dispute in the same bitter con- 
troversy of 510, 1 between the Mo- 
nophysite Severus and the Chalce- 
donian Macedonius, which ended in 
the expulsion of Macedonius by the 
emperor Anastasius. Liberat. Brev 
speaks of Macedonius as having béen 
expelled camguam evangelia falsasset, 
et maxime illud apostoli dictum Qui 
apparuit &c. 

Nothing is known of the work of 
‘Diodorus’ mentioned by the scho- 
lium: the commentary of Diodorus 
of Tarsus ‘‘on the four Gospels” 
(Theodorus Lector ap. Suid. s.v.) 
can hardly be meant. The work of 
‘Tatianus’ has naturally been iden- 
tified with the Diatessaron of Jus- 
tin’s disciple Tatian, which cannot 
have been much later than the mid- 
dle of Cent. 11: but, strange to say, 
Ephrem’s Comm. on the Diatessa- 


ron shews no trace of the words in 
this place, while it contains an ex- 
position of them (or of the corre- 
sponding words) at the proper place _ 
in St John’s Gospel (p. 259). 

Even if the words a\dos 6é k.7.X. 
had a place here in Tatian’s Diates- 
saron, the hypothesis that they ori- 
ginated in its harmonistic arrange- 
ment is practically excluded by their 
remarkable documentary attestation, 
pointing to the highest antiquity. 
There is moreover no evidence that 
this obscure work was known out of 
Syria, where Tatian founded his 
sect; and the evil repute attached 
to his name renders the adoption 
of a startling reading from such a 
source highly improbable. 

- Two suppositions alone are com- 
patible with the whole evidence. 
First, the words dAdos 6é «x.7.X. 
may belcng to the genuine text of 
the extant form of Mt, and have been 
early omitted (originally by the 
Western text) on account of the 
obvious difficulty. Or, secondly, they 
may be a very early interpolation, 
absent in the first instance from the 


- Western text only, and thus resem- 


bling the Non-Western interpola- 
tions in Luke xxii xxiv except in 
its failure to obtain admission into 
the prevalent texts of the third and 
fourth centuries. The prima facie 
difficulty of the second supposition 
is lightened by the absence of the 
words from all the earlier versions, 
though the defectiveness of African 
Latin, Old Syriac, and Thebaic evi- 
dence somewhat weakens the force 
of this consideration. We have 
thought it on the whole right to give 
expression to this view by inclu- 
ding the words within double brack- 
ets, though we did not feel justified 
in removing them from the text, 
and are not prepared to reject alto- 
gether the alternative supposition. 
xxvii 56 Mapia » Tod ‘laxwBov 


MARK II 14 


kal "Iwond wyrnp kal 9 wnrnp Tar 
viev ZeBedalov] M. 7 Tov "IaxwBou 
kal 7 Mapia 7 Iwo7p xal 7 Mapia 
Tov vidv ZLeBedaiov &*: the correc- 
tion in N° leaves the second 7 un- 
touched, perhaps by accident, yet 
in accordance with 131; and B 131 
have the same reading kal 7 "Iwo. 
unrnp in Mc xv 4o. In aeth (Wright) 
both *Iaxk#Bov and “Iwond have 
kenrnp : on the other hand the pjrnp 
after "Iwojnd is omitted by Old and 
Mixed Latin documents. 

XXVili 6 &xevro] +4 6 Kipios+ West- 
em and Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr.). 
Never applied to Christ in Mt except 
in reported sayings. 
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xxvili 7 (+) (600 efrov] Kades etrev 
vuty cu? f. [Comparison with Mc xvi 
7 gives much probability to the sug- 
gestion of Maldonat and others that 
ei7ov is a primitive corruption of 
eirev, Ofor €. The essential identity 
of the two records in this place 
renders it improbable that the cor- 
responding clauses would hide total 
difference of sense under similarity 
of language; while /dov might easily 
mislead a scribe. As recalling 
sharply an earlier prediction or 
command, idov eirev is the more 


forcible though less obvious reading. 
15 (ei 


Sy MARIS 


it “Inoot Xprorov]+ (margin) viov 
Geod Pre-Syrian and, with Tov prefixed 
to deov, Syrian (Gr. and all vv). Text 
N* 28 255 lat.vg.cod.Athelst(Bentl. ) 
Tren! Orig. %o?; Cels; Rom.lat.Ruf 
Bas [‘‘Serap” s.g.] Ps.Tit ‘ Victo- 
rin.petab’(in Apociv 7) Hier”. Iren 
has both readings, viot [Tov] @eov 187, 
205 (lat only, but confirmed by con- 
text 205), and omission 191 (gr 
lat): the peculiar passage containing 
the quotation without v. @. was pro- 
bably derived from an earlier author. 
Severianus (De sigil/is, Chrys. Opp. 
xii 412), dwelling on the reticence of 
it Mc Lc as to the Divine Sonship, 
says that Mc speaks of vidv Aeou “but 
immediately contracts his language 
and cuts short his conception’’, quo- 
ting in proof vv. I, 2 without v. @.: 
if the text is sound, his MS must 
have had a separate heading APXH 
ETATTEAIOT IHZOY XPIZTOY 
TIOT OEHOYT, followed by a fresh 
beginning of the text without v. 6., 
and such a reduplication of the open- 


ing words in the form of a heading 
might in this place easily arise from 
conflation ; the alternative possibi- 
lity that he refers only to the ab- 
sence of such language as that of Mt 
i 20—23; Lei 32—35, and that 
v. @. has been lost from his text in 
transcription, does not agree well 
with the context. 

Omission, possibly Alexandrian, 
is certainly of very high antiquity. 
On the whole it seems to deserve 
the preference: but neither reading 
can be safely rejected. 

Several Fathers connect v. 1 with 
v. 4 (Apx7 T. €v....€yéveTo Iwavns), 
treating vv. 2, 3 as a parenthesis. 
But Hos i 2 sufficiently justifies the 
separateness of v. I. 

1 41 omdayxucbels] 4 dpyioGels + 
Western (Gr.[D] Lat.). A singular 
reading, perhaps suggested by v. 43, 
perhaps derived from an extraneous 
source. 

ii 14 Aevely] 4’IdkwBov + Western 
(Gr. Lat, ?Syr.); incl. (Ephr. Diet. 
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arm. 58); found ‘in some’ copies 
according to a confused scholium 
(printed by Matthaei! ad /.), not im- 
probably derived from some com- 
ment of Origen. His extant remark 
on the publican Leédes (see on iii 18; 
Mt x 4) shews only that he himself 
read Aeveiv here: his notice of a 
textual variation can refer only to iii 
18. The following words rév tov 
‘Adgatov doubtless suggested the 
Western reading here. 

iii 18 Oaddatov] 4 AcBBatov | Wes- 
tern (Gr.[D] Lat.). See on Mt x4. 
Here lat.vt (except c) is concordant 
in supporting AeBBator. In reply 
to a taunt of Celsus that Christ 
chose for His apostles ‘‘ publicans 
and sailors”, Orig.Ce/s. 376 first 
allows no publican but Matthew, 
and then refers concessively to ‘‘ Le- 
bes [AeB7s, but ? Aeveis] a publican 
who followed Jesus”’: ‘‘ but”, headds, 
““he was in no wise of the number of 
the apostles except according to some 
copies of the Gospel according to 
Mark”. |The reference here is evi- 
dently first to Mc ii 14 and then, for 
the apostleship, to iii 18. There is 
no ground for altering Mark to Mat- 
thew, or for supposing any textual 
error on the part of Orig beyond 
failure to observe that in Mt, as well 
as in Mc, Oaddatov was not the only 
reading. 

ili 29 duapTrnuaros] Kpioews Syrian 
(Gr.sLat..(Syr. “Atth-)5 not Ephr 
Diat.t11. Another early, probably 
Western, correction is duaprias. 

lili 32 of ddedgol cov] +4 kal ai 
adeXpat covt Western and probably 
Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr[hl.mg] Goth.); 
not ¢ syr.vg. Neglected by Eras- 
mus, doubtless as unsupported by 
lat.vg, and hence absent from the 
‘Received Text’. Probably suggested 
by v. 35, but possibly derived from 
an extraneous source (cf. vi 3 || Mt 
xiii 56). 

iv 9 dxovérw]+ 4xal 6 cuvlwy cum- 
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érw (-exwy -everw) + Western (Gr.[D] 
Lat. [Syr.]). 

iv 21 émt] rd (SB* 13-69-346 33) 
is evidently an error, due to me- 
chanical repetition. But the con- 
currence of four such-documentary 
authorities, all independent, implies 
the highest antiquity, the number 
rendering “accidental coincidence 
very unlikely. In all probability 
vré waS a primitive corruption, 
rightly corrected to éwi by a very 
early conjecture: the error could 
hardly fail to strike most transcribers, 
and the remedy was obvious, even 
without the help of Mt v 15; Le xi 


iv 28 m\1pn otrov] wAnpes ceTos 
B; mwAnpns 0 cecros D3 mAnpns otro 
C*(vdtr) cu?; mAnpes otrov cul; 
mAnpn Tov cirov 813 mAnpot airov cu” 
(?me.codd); text NAC*LA un?! cuPl, 
[This strange confusion is easily ex- 
plained if the original reading was 
m\npns ctrov, as in C* (apparently) 
and 2 good lectionaries. ILA7pys is 
similarly used as an indeclinable in 
the accusative in all good MSS of 
Acts vi 5 except B, and has good 


-authority in the LXX.. H.] 


V 33 Tpéwovoa)]+ 45d semounKes 
Ad pa + Western (Gr. Lat. Arm.). 

Vi 3 0 TExTwY, 6 vids] 6 TOU TEKTO- 
vos vids kal Western (Gr. Lat. Afth. 
Arm.); not D: syr.hr simply omits 
o Téxtwy.. From Mt xiii 55. 

In reply toa scoff of Celsus, Origen 
says (vi 36) that ‘‘JTesus Himself has 
nowhere been described as a carpen- 
ter in the Gospels current in the 
churches”. The natural inference is 
not that the reading of text was un- 
known to Origen or rejected by him, 
but that he either forgot this passage 
or, perhaps more probably, did not 
hold Mc responsible for the words of 
the Galileans. His concluding phrase 
shews that he had in mind the ex- 
plicit account given in apocryphal 
narratives (see Just. Dza/. 88 and 
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the authorities collected by Thilo on 
the Latin Infancy ce To). 

2bid. kal ’Iwoqros] kat Iwond Wes- 
tern (Gr. Lat. AEth.); incl. &, but 
not D: xat “Iwoy Syrian (Gr. Syr. 
Arm. Goth.): om. ¢ff7, three MSS 
which have a special common 
element. See on Mt xiii 55, whence 
*"Iwond is derived. 

Vi 20 7rdper] érole. Western and 
Syrian (Gr. and all vv but memph): 
A omits with the following kai. Text 
NBL me; also anon. in Pouss.cat. 
loc. 

vi 33 Kal mpon\Oov avrovs]4 kal 
guvndOov avrov | Western (Gr. Lat.). 
For other variants, including a 
poeta conflate reading, see Zitrod. 

§3 134—8. 

vi 36 Kik\@}4 éyy:ora + Western 
(Gr.[D] Lat.). 

vi 47 mv] +4mdd\act Western (Gr. 
? Lat.): it is not clear whether the 
variously transposed jam of Old and 
Mixed Latin MSS represents wadac 
or the not otherwise attested 757. 

vi 56 dyopats]4 mAareias + Wes- 
tern (Gr. Lat. Syr. Goth.). 

Vii 3 muy“7, Owing toits obscurity, 
is variously altered and translated, 
the chief substitute being tuxkva (széd- 
inde, crebro Latt) ® and some vv 
fet the v 33): Avomits. 

Vii 4 xadrkiov] +4xal kway t+ 
Western and Syrian (Gr. and all vv 
but memph); also Orig.dJ/¢. Text 
NBLA It.48 62 me. Probably from 
an extraneous source, written or oral: 
cf. J. Lightfoot ad 7. 

vii 6 tTimua]4 adyarg@ + Western 
(Gr.[D] Lat. A®th.[conflate]) ; (?incl. 
Clem). Probably from a lost read- 
ing of LXX Is xxix 13: Tert Mare. 
1116; iv 12, 17, 41 (not so Cyp) has 
diligtt (-wnt), chiefly if not wholly 
quoting Isaiah. Clement’s ¢gudovor 
(206) and dyamrdyv (583) seem on 
comparison with 143,461,577 to be 
derived from Mc. 

Vil Q TypHonTE] 4 oTHONTE + Wes- 
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tern (Gr. Lat. Syr. Arm.). 

Vii 13 7H wapaddce vuav]-+477 
pwpg + Western (Gr.[D] Lat. Syr. 
[hl.mg]). 

Vil 19 apedpava] + dyverov | Wes- 
tern (Gr.[D] »Lat.). 

vii 28 Nai, xipie]4 Kvpee, adda + 
Western (Gr.[D] Lat.); also with- 
out addAAd (Gr. Arm.). 

Vili 22 ByOcaddv] 4 BnPaviay + 
Western (Gr. Lat. Goth.). 

vili 26 Myéeé eis THv Kwunv eicé)- 
O@ns|4i Mnéevi etrys els Ty Kany }, 
with or without the addition of “Y7a- 
ye eis Tov oikdy cov, Western (Gr. 
Lat. Syr.[hl.mg] Arm.). For other 
variants, including a Syrian con- 
flate reading, see /7ztrod. § 140. 

ix 24 madiov] +4 mera Saxptwv + 
Western and Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr. 
Goth.). Text NA*BC*LA 282 me 
the arm aeth. 

ix 29 ‘mpocevyyn|+4 Kal vyoreiat 
Western and Syrian (Gr. and, in 
one order or another, all vv_ but 
k); vynor. kat’ mpooevx. syr.vg-hr 
aeth arm. Text N*B & and appa- 
rently Clem. 993, 77s mlorews THY 
evxTY toxuporépav darépnvev 0 GwTNp 
Tois TaTots AmocTdAos emi Tivos Sa- 
HOVLGPTOS, dv ovK ioxuoay kadapi- 
gat, elmwv Ta Toatra etx Karop- 
Podrat. 

ix 38 kal é€xwdouev adrév, Ort 
ovK HKodoUGer Muiv]4 os ovK akoNovbEr 
fe? Hudy, Kal éxadtouev aitovt, so 
or with éxwrvcapev, Western (Gr. 
Lat. Syr.[hl.mg] Arm.). For other 
variants, including a Syrian conflate 
reading, see /rfrod. § 141. : 

IX 49 Tas yap mupl adicOnoeTaL] 
4maca yap Ovoia adi adtoOnoera b 
Western (Gr. Lat.). From Lev vii 
13. For a Syrian conflate reading 
see Introd. § 142. A few cursives add 
apros after mas (cf. LXX Job vi 6). 

x 19 M7 dovevons, M7 Hotxevons] 


41M moxedons, M7 ropvevons + Wes- 


tern (Gr.[D] Lat.). My poxed’ons, 
My dovevoys (likewise Western and) 
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Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr.. th. Arm. 
Goth.). Other variations occur. The 
third or ultimately Syrian reading, 
of which the second is perhaps a 
corruption, comes from Lc xviii 20; 
Rom xiii 9; the same order occurs 
in Philo De decal. 24f. and else- 
where (cf. Ex xx 13 ff. LXX cod. 
B): in Le xviii 20 the order is con- 
versely corrupted from Mt or Mc in 
latt syrr. 

x 24 OvoKoddv éoriwv|+Tovs Temol- 
Ooras él [tots] xpnuacw Western 
and Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr. [Eg.] 
Arm. Goth.); incl. Ciem.al; Ephr. 
Diat.1jo. . Text NBA & me.cod. 
Evidently inserted to bring the verse 
into. closer connexion with the con- 
text by limiting its generality: com- 
pare also Job xxxi724 20Rs. Mn(hi)7; 
Ix o(ixt) 61051) Dien. omar 
supplements are divitem (c ff) and 
Tovs TH XpHuata éxovras from v. 23 
(aeth): @ has a conflation of these 
last words with the common reading. 

x 27 advvarov aXN ov mapa bey, 
mdvra yap Suvara mapa [rw] Oe] 
4 advvarov éorw Tapa 6€ TH Oew Suva- 
rov + Western (Gr. Lat. A®th.). 

x 30 olklas Kal ddeXpods Kal aded- 
pas kal unrépas kal Téxva Kal aypovs 
MeTa Olwyuav, Kal év TO alwve TH 
Epxomevp Cwnv aiwvioy] + és 6é apykev 
oixiay Kal addeApas Kal adeApods Kal 
pnrépa kal Téxva Kal aypovs pera 
Siwymou ev TH ala TE EpKomevy (wip 
aiwviov AjuPeract Western (Gr.[D] 
Lat.) ; duwyuov (D) seems however 
to have no Latin attestation. 

x 51 ‘PaBBouvel]i Kipre paBBelt 
Western (Gr.[D] Lat.); also ‘PaB- 
Bet (Lat. Syr.), from which by con- 
flation with the Kupte of Mt Lec 
(cut here) the double reading has 
probably arisen. 

xi 32 elxov] 4 yoeccav | Western 
(Gr. Lat. Arm.). 

xil 14 Kjvoov] 4 émixepadatoy + 
Western (Gr. Lat. Syr.). 


xil 23 év TH dvacrdce|+érav ava- 
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ora@s.v late Western and Syrian (Gr. 
Lat. Syr.. Arm. “Goth:) } ners 
bck syr.vg; drav oty dvacrasw év 
TH Gvactdce 13-69-3460; édv ov 
avacTwow [? ék vexpav] aeth. Though 
not now extant separately except in 
aeth, dray dvactaow (from y. 25) 
was probably first substituted for 
text, and afterwards conflate with it. 
With transpositions, £ inserts here sz 
mulier mortua est et multer sine filts, 
cut remanet mulier munda? and c 
similarly e¢ mulier relicta est sine 
filtis: cui enim manebit uxor munda? 

xll 40 xnpwr] + 4 Kal dppavey + 
Western (Gr. Lat.); not e2. 

xili 2 fim.]+4 Kal 61a Tprov nuepwy 
aXos dvactnoeTat dvev xerpwv | Wes- 
tern (Gr.[D] Lat.): some Latin 
documents (chiefly African) for ava- 
aTnoera have éyepOjoerat (excitabi- 
tur, resuscitetur [sic]); ¢ has éyepw 
av7vév. From xiv 58; Jo ii 19. 

xlli 8 Amol] + Kal rapaxat Pre- 
Syrian (? Alexandrian) and Syrian 
(Gr. Lat.[a@] Syr. Eg. Arms) same 
Orig. M.lat (expressly). Text SBDL 
lat.afr-eur-vg me aeth. Inserted 
probably either for the sake of 
rhythm, a similar effect being pro- 
duced by the Western (Gr. Lat.) 
substitution of Kai for the second 
écovrat; or from an extraneous 
source, written or oral (cf. vii 4 
kal k\uwa@v). In the || Le xxirra 
Western text inserts cal yetuwves. 

xiv 4 qoav dé Ties d&yavaxrobvres 
mpos é€auTovs| 4 of 6€ wabnrat adrov 
SiemrovotyTo Kal édeyov | Western 
(Gr. Lat. Arm.), with slight varia- 
tions. 

xiv 41 dméxe]+7d rédhos Western 
(Gr. Lat. Syr: Arm.); Deg further 
read xat for 74\0ev, and the ver- 
sions (except ag) éméxee (with one 
cursive) for dméxec : ccnjunctions 
are also added. These variations 
and others, as the substitution of 
dmaé by aeth, all arise from the 
difficulty presented by the very rare 
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impersonal dméxer, unknown else- 
where (the gloss in Hesychius being 
doubtless founded on this passage) 
except in Ps.Anacr. xv 33. The 
addition of 7d TéXos comes from the 
| Le xxii 37 Kal yap 70 mepi éuod 
Té\os yer: so a scholium in Pouss. 
cat. p. 321, awéxer, TouTéoTe TeTAT- 
pwrat, Té\os €xee TO Kar’ €ué; and 
Euthym on Mt xxvi 45 (nearly 
as a scholium in a Venice MS of 
Theophylact on Mc), Mdpxos 6é 
gnow elrety av’rov...dre "Améxet, 
Touréstw "EaBe Tv Kar’ éuov é£ov- 
ciav 6 d:¢Bonos, 7 Atéxer TA Kar eué, 
yyouv Ilépas exer, kal yap Kal mapa 
T@ Aouxg eipnxev b7e Ta repli éuov 
TENOS EXEL. 

xiv 51 kal Kparovow avrov] + ot 
veavicxot Syrian (Gr. Lat.{a] Syr. 
Eth. Arm. Goth.), perhaps modi- 
fied from an earlier form of the 
reading, exhibited by good cursives 
and apparently theb, of dé veavicxot 
Kpatovow avrdv. Probably supplied 
to give the verb a subject. 

xiv 58 dyetporolnrov oixodoujow] 
4 dvacTnow axetpoToinroy | Western 
(Gr.[D] Lat.). Cf. Jo ii20 (éye- 
pets). 

xiv 68 fiz.] + Kal ddéxtwp é¢dvn- 
cev. Western and Syrian (Gr. and 
most vv). ext NBL, It 17 ¢ me: 
in Woide’s MS of theb the insertion 
precedes xai é€&#\Oev. The inter- 
polation was evidently made to 
justify the subsequent éx deurépou 
in v. 72. Conversely in v. 72 there 
is an (?Alexandrian) omission of éx 
devrépov itself in NLe vg.cod, and 
a corresponding (partly Alexandrian) 
omission of dis in NC*A 251 ¢ ff ¢ 
ger, rhe aeth, both changes producing 
assimilation to the other Gospels ; 
while the earlier and more isolated 
éis of v. 30 disappears for the same 
reason in a considerable assemblage 
of documents, NC*D 238 It 150 
acffik vg.codd aeth arm. Accord- 
ingly B (?lt 17) and memph alone 
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ypreserve the neutral or true reading 
throughout. See Jizrod. § 323. 

Xv 25 TpiTy) €xry syr.hl.mg aeth; 
also written in the margin of B.M. 
Add. 11300 (Dr Scrivener’s k), but 
by ‘arecenthand’. From Jo xix 14, 
where the converse corruption occurs. 
The Brev. in Psalt.p. 271 (see on Mt 
xlil 35), inverting a supposition of 
Eus, calls text a clerical error arising 
from the similarity of P (3) to F (6). 

wid. éotavpwoav] 4 épvacocov + 
Western (Gr.[D] Lat.). Probably 
introduced to avoid the seeming an- 
ticipation of v. 27 (cravpotow), the 
Hebraistic use of 7v...xaé not being 
understood. 

xv 27 fin.]+(v. 28) xal érdnpadGy 
n ypadn 7 Aéyouca Kai pera avipwy 
éNoyicOn Western and Syrian (Gr. 
Lat. Syr. [Eg.] Eth. Arm. Goth.), 
mel. Hicra/n624:15Dhe balance 
of probability is in favour of a 
reference to this reading in Orig. 
Cels. ii 44, though the reference may 
be (as apparently in viii 54) to Le 
xxli 37 alone; and also of its inclu- 
sion in Eus.Cazz, when the various 
perturbations of the sectional num- 
bers are taken into account, though 
the canonical numbers in A, the 
oldest authority, would suggest ra- 
ther the absence of v. 28 and the 
treatment of v. 30 as a section dis- 
tinct fromy.29. Text NABCDX 157 
and many inferior cursives, chiefly 
lectionaries,  me.cod.txt the; thus 
including D &, representatives of the 
earlier Western text. The quota- 
tion from Is liii 12 occurs, though 
in a different context, in Le xxii 37: 
the condemnation of v. 28 by docu- 
mentary evidence is confirmed by 
the absence of quotations from the 
QO. T. in this Gospel except at the 
opening and in reported sayings. 

‘Vig.thaps’. Zu. iv 6 attributes to 
Eutyches (or a contemporary Euty- 
chian ?) the curious reading vexpav 
for avéuwv, of which there is no 
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other clear trace, though the phrase 
év vexpois katedoylc@n happens to 
occur in Hipp.Azz. 26. 

XV 34 €ykaTeures] 4 wveldicas + 
Western (Gr. Lat.); also the hea- 
then writer cited by Macar.magn. 
oN 

xv 47 “Iwonros|] "IaxaBov Wes- 
tes (Gr. at.) \ irom "Xvi «1 +) text 
being also modified to *Iwon@ (Gr. 
Lat. A‘th.), on which see on Mt xiii 
55; Mc vi 3; and to “Iwo, Syrian 
(Gr. Syr. Goth.). Some Latin MSS 
combine ’IaxwBovu and ’Iwon®, either 
simply by ef or in the form Zaria 
Facolt et Maria Foseph. 

xvi 3 €« THs OUpas TOU pwynuetou; 
kal] & has ab osteo? Subito autem ad 
horam tertiam tenebrae diet [\. die] 
factae sunt per totum orbem terrae, 
et descenderunt de caelts angelt et sur- 
gent [l. surgentes] in claritate vive 
Dei simul ascenderunt cum eo, et con- 
tinuo lux facta est. Tunc wllae ac- 
cesseruntad monimentumn, et. Doubt- 
less from an apocryphal or other 
extraneous source: cf. Mt xxviii 2. 

xvig—z20. We have thought it 
right to state and discuss the evi- 
dence affecting the end of St Mark’s 
Gospel at a length disproportionate 
to the usual scale of these notes. 
Much of the evidence is of so intri- 
cate and in a manner disputable a 
nature that a bare recital of its 
items, ranged according to our judge- 
ment on one side or another, would 
have done injustice both to the 
merits of the case and to the emi- 
nent critics who have treated of this 
at first sight difficult variation. The 
variation itself is moreover almost 
unrivalled in interest and import- 
ance, and no other that approaches 
it in interest and importance stands 
any longer seriously in need of full 
discussion. A preliminary table 
will make the contents of the fol- 
lowing note more readily intelligi- 
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DocuUMENTARY EVIDENCE 


For Omission 
Direct attestation 
Specialities of B, L, 22, arm 
Patristic evidence in detail 
Eusebius (1) ad Marinum 
(2) Scholium in 255 
(3) Canons 
Later writers 
(* denotes writers wholly 
or in part independent of 
Eusebius) 
(? *) Jerome 
Orat. in Resurrectionem 
{ Hesychius irrelevant] 
* Victor of Antioch 
[Pseudo-Victor supports 
vv. 9—20] 
[Anon. Tolos. uncertain] 
* Author of vro@ects 
Euthymius and Scholia 
Negative patristic evidence 
Greek 
(Clement, Origen) 
Cyril of Jerusalem 
(Ath., Bas; Gree Naz, 
Greg. Nyss., Cyr. Al., 
Theodoret) 
Latin 
Tertullian 
Cyprian 
(Lucifer, Hilary) 
For Shorter Conclusion 
For Longer Conclusion (vv. g—20) 
Direct attestation 
Special evidence of versions, 
viz. syr.vt (syr.hr) [theb 
not extant] 
Patristic evidence in detail 
Greek 
(? Justin) 
Trenzeus 
[‘‘ Hipp.” spurious] 
Marinus, heathen writer, 
(?Mac. Magn.,) Const. Ap., 
Epiph., Did., Gesta Pi- 
lati, (??Chrys.,) Nest., and 
later writers 
Latin 
(2? Vince. Thib.) 
Amb., Aug., (Jerome,) and 
later writers 
Syriac 
Aphraates 
Lection-systems 
Extant systems late, and early 
systems unknown 
Insertion of vv. 9—20 inevi- 
table at late revisions of 
early systems 
System of Constantinople 
traced to Antioch in time 
of Chrys. ; 
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29-46 
29-38 

29 
29, 3° 
30-35 
30-32 
32, 33 

33 
33-36 
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but not known as used else- 
where then, or anywhere 
earlier; 

its employment of vy. g—2o0 

Eastern systems 

N. Africa (Augustine) 

European Latin systems 

Evidence of lection-systems 
extensive, but too late to be 


of value 
Iiistorical bearing of Shorter Con- 
clusion 
Shorter Conclusion, itself by all 
evidence spurious, presup- 
poses Omission 
Documentary evidence for 


Shorter Conclusion is there- 
fore evidence for Omission 
In & Shorter Conclusion pro- 
bably superimposed on (Afri- 
can) Omission 
Recapitulation of direct and in- 
direct documentary evidence 
for and against Omission 
Documentary evidence (Internal 
Evidence of Groups) unfavour- 
able to vv. g—20 


INTRINSIC PROBABILITIES 


Improbability that v. 8 was meant 
to conclude a paragraph or the 
Gospel unquestionable, but com- 
patible with loss of a leaf or 
with incompleteness: 

abruptness of end of v. 8 not re- 
moved by addition of vv. g—20 

Improbability that contents of vv. 
9—20 were invented by a scribe 
or editor unquestionable, but 
compatible with derivation from 
another source 

Vocabulary and style of vv. 9—20 
indecisive, but not favourable to 
genuineness 

Various points of diction in v. 9 
mark it (1) as not a continuation 
of vv. 1—8, and (2) as the be- 
ginning of an independent nar- 
rative 


TRANSCRIPTIONAL PROBABILITIES 


If genuineness be assumed, Omis- 
sion not explicable as intended 
to remove difficulties, 

nor as due to misunderstanding of 
the (liturgical) word réAos; 

but conceivably by accidental loss 
of a leaf 

If originality of Omission be as- 
sumed, naturalness of some ad- 
dition unquestionable, and con- 
firmed by existence of Shorter 
Conclusion 
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42, 43 
43 
43 
43 
43 


43, 44 
44, 45 


44 


44 


46, 47 
47 


47, 48 


48 


48, 49 


49, 50 


49 
49 
49, 50 


5° 
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Diction of v. 9 incompatible with 
origination in a desire of supply- 


ing the presumed defect ; 50 
and a /ortioré with subsequent 

addition by the evangelist ; 50 
but compatible with adoption of 

an independent narrative 50 


Internal evidence, Intrinsic and 
Transcriptional, unfavourable to 
vv. 9—20; as also to intentional 
conclusion at v. 8, and to inven- 
tion of vv. g—z2o by a scribe or 
editor 


59; 51 
Probable derivation of vv. 9—20 
from a lost record embodying a 
tradition of the apostolic age 51 
xvi g—20 []’Avacrds — onpel- 


wy. |] and [[dv7a—owrnpias]] < XB, 
most of the MSS known to Eus 
and probably Hier, some of the 
older MSS of arm, and, by clear 
implication, Vict.ant and the author 
of a brdGeots to the Gospel: on the 
negative evidence of various Fathers, 
Greek and Latin, and on the pa- 
tristic evidence generally, see be- 
low. 

In B the scribe, after ending the 
Gospel with v. 8 in the second 
column of a page, has contrary to 
his custom left the third or! remain- 
ing column blank; evidently be- 
cause one or other of the two sub- 
sequent endings was known to him 
personally, while he found neither 
of them in the exemplar which he 
was copying. ‘The same use of 
blank spaces is found in L at Jo 
vii 53—vili 11, and also, very in- 
structively, in A+Gz3, in which the 
absence of familiar words from the 
exemplar must in different places 
have been due to three several 
causes, accidental loss of leaves of 
the exemplar (Ro ii 16—25; 1 Co 
iii 8—16; vi 7—14; Col ii 1—8), 
mere carelessness of its writer (2 Ti 
ii 12 f.), and, as here in B, differ- 
ence of inherited text (Mc ili 31; 
Jo vii 53—-vili 11; Ro vili 1; xiv 23 
[xvi25—27]; xvi16). In all such 
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cases the attestation given to the 
omitted words is simply chrono- 
_legical and, under favourable cir- 
cumstances, indirectly geographical ; 
amounting to a proof that they 
were in existence at the date when 
the extant MS was written, and 
were known to its scribe: while on 
the other hand the omission of the 
words has in addition a qualitative 
attestation, determined by the ha- 
bitual internal character of the text 
of the extant MS, and varying in 
authority accordingly. Here there- 
fore the authority for the omission is 
the authority of the habitual charac- 
ter of B. 

In Lv. 8 comes to an end in the 
middle of the last line but one of a 
column, and a termination of the 
Gospel in some sense at this point 
is implied by the ornamental marks 
which make up the last line of the 
column. In the next column we 
find, first, the note ‘‘ These also are 
in a manner [or ‘somewhere’, 2.¢. 
in some authorities] current” (p@epere 
mou kat TavTa), surrounded by or- 
namental lines, and introducing the 
Shorter Conclusion (Ilévyta—owrn- 
ptas); and then another note, simi- 
larly decorated, ‘‘And there are these 
also current (exrnv de kat TavTa de- 
poweva) after EpoBovvro ydp’’, intro- 
ducing the Longer Conclusion (vv. 
g—20, ’Avacras—per’ airwv. aunv.). 
Last comes the colophon, evayyedcov 
kata papxovy, decorated like the 
preceding notes (not so the colo- 
phon of Lc: the last leaves of Mt 
and Jo are lost), and immediately 
followed by the chapter-headings 
of Lc. It seems tolerably certain 
that the exemplar contained only 
the Shorter Conclusion, and that the 
Longer Conclusion, which proba- 
bly was alone current when L was 
written, was added at the end from 
another copy. 

In 22, as Dr Burgon (Last Twelve 


Verses of S. Mark, p. 230) was the 
first to point out, the word 7éXos is 
inserted after both v. 8 and v. 20, 
while no such word is placed at the 
end of the other Gospels. The last 
twelve verses are moreover separated 
from the rest of the chapter by a 
clear break, and preceded by a note, 
written in shorter lines than those 
of the’text, ‘‘In some of the copies 
the Gospel is completed at this 
point, but in many these also are 
current” (€ws Gde mAnpovTat 6 evay- 
yertoTHs, .€v moddois 6¢ Kal TavTa 
géperat). The two insertions ex- 
plain each other, and distinctly 
imply that this Gospel was con- 
sidered in some sense to end at 
v. 8, in some sense at v. 20: for the 
other Gospels there was but a single 
and obvious end, and thus no moni- 
tory té\os was needed. This eyi- 
dently ancient notation, having in 
the course of time doubtless ceased 
to be understood, has apparently left 
traces of itself in other cursives, 
becoming confused however with the 
liturgical 7é\os which from about 
the eighth or ninth century is often 
found marking the end of ecclesias- 
tical lections, and which ultimately 
became common: as v. 8 forms the 
close of a lection, the confusion was 
inevitable. On the other hand it is 
impossible to explain the phenomena 
of such a MS as 22 by the liturgical 
use alone. The true origin of the 
double 7vé\os which it presents is 
illustrated by the exact and inde- 
pendent parallel of a double colo- 
phon in some of the more ancient 
Armenian MSS, which have evay- 
yéduov Kata Mdpxov after both vy. 8 
and v.20. Ineach case the peculiar 
notation implies.an antecedent text 
which terminated atv. 8. 

The direct patristic testimony 
begins with Eusebius, whose treat- 
ment of the question is known from 
three independent sources. Con- 
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siderable extracts from his work 
On the discrepance of the Gosfels, 
in three books of answers to queries, 
are extant in a condensed form (Mai 
te PB iv. 255 aj. . in® the’ first 
query of the third book Eusebius’s 
correspondent Marinus asks ‘* How 
it is that in Matthew the Saviour 
appears as having been raised up 
owe caBSdrov [xxviii 1], but in 
Mark mpwi TH mia THY caBBd- 
twv” [xvi 9, incorrectly combined 
with xvi 2]. Eusebius replies: ‘‘ The 
solution will be twofold (ir77 av 
ein). For one man, rejecting the 
passage itself (7d xegaddAacov ard), 

the section which makes this state- 
ment, will say that it is not current 
in all the copies of the Gospel ac- 
cording to Mark. That is, the ac- 
curate copies determine the end of 
the narrative according to Mark (ra 
your axpiBn Tay avrvypadwy To Tédos 
TEpLypaper THs K- 7. X.) at the words of 
the young man” &c., ending é¢o- 
Bovvro yap. “For at this “point 
the end of the Gospel according to 
Mark is determined in nearly all the 
copies of the Gospel according to 
Mark (Ev rov7w yap oxEbov € ev drace 
Tots dvTvypapors TOU KaTa M. evay- 
yerlou mepryéypamtrat 7d Tédos); 

whereas what follows, being but 
scantily current, in some but not in 
all [copies], Till be redundant [i e: 
such as should be discarded: ra 6é 
eins, omaviws éy Ticw GAN ovK ev 
mdot pepoueva, mepiTTad av ein], 
and especially if it should contain 
a contradiction to the testimony 
of the other evangelists. This is 
what will be said by one who de- 
clines and entirely gets rid of [what 
seems to him] a superfluous question 
(rapatrovmevos Kal mavTy avatpav 
mepitrov eswrnua). While another, 
not daring to reject anything what- 
ever that is in any way (d67wootr) 
current in the Scripture of the Gos- 
pels, will say [reading ¢7jce for 


gyoi] that the reading (avayvwouv) 
is double, as in many other cases, 
and that each [reading] must be 
received, on the ground that this 
[reading] finds no more acceptance 
(eyxpivec@a) than that, nor that 
than this, with faithful and discreet 
persons. Accordingly, on the as- 
sumption that this view is true, it is 
needful to interpret the sense of the 
passage (dvayvwopuaros).” Eusebius 
then proposes to reconcile the two 
statements by changing the punc- 
tuation of v. 9. 

Some slight roughnesses in the 
Greek of this passage are evidently 
due to condensation. ‘Thus the du- 
plicate phrases in apposition, 70 
kepadaov avro and TH TovTO a- 
oKoveay Teptkor ny and again oraviws 
and éy Tisw add ovuK év Tact, may 
very possibly have been brought to- 
gether from different similar sen- 
tences. ‘The only point which pre- 
sents any real difficulty is the unique 
compound phrase 70 TéAos reprypdper 
(wepiyéypamrat), literally to ‘ limit 
(or determine) the end’. This might 
mean to mark off the end, as by a 
colophon, ornamental line, or other 
notation. But it is probably only 
a pleonastic way of expressing more 
emphatically the sense of the com- 
mon elliptic meprypagw (to ‘end’ a 
book or statement), used by various 
writers and by Eusebius himself, as 
P.L. sub fin. Ta pev THS Evayye- 
Aexnjs Tporapackeuys €v TovTots 
ny mepuyeypagOw. Compare Tov 
TOU 7Nov me pldpopov elvat ™ € ply pa- 
ony Tov wépatos Tov Kédcpuov in 
the Placita Philos. i t (Diels Doxogr. 
p- 328). The Greek words cannot 
possibly mean the inscription of the 
formula [ro] réXos, either followed 
(as in 22) or not followed by vv. 
9g—z20; so that Eusebius is not likely 
to have had the formula in view 
when he was employing the com- 
mon word 7édos in its natural sense. 
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Strangely enough, theanswer given 
by Eusebius to the next question, 
relating to a supposed contradiction 
between Mt xxviii 1 and Jo xx 1, 
is, taken by itself, inconsistent with 
his: former answer: it implicitly 
excludes that interpretation of é6yé 
caB8arwy in Mt which had been 
there assumed as a standard for 
correcting the construction of Mc 
xvi g. ‘This second answer, evi- 
dently founded on the Epistle of 
Dionysius of Alexandria to Basilides, 
is however in effect, though not in 
form, a third alternative solution of 
the first difficulty. It thus merely 
affords an additional illustration of 
the indecision often displayed by 
Eusebius, especially in presence of 
a conflict of traditional authorities. 
In the textual question likewise he 
shews indecision; but of a kind 
which marks plainly at what point 
the Gospel ended, as used and 
adopted by him. MHis second sup- 
posed critic accepts the presence and 
absence of vv. g—20 as alike to be 
received, simply because it would 
be rash to reject from Scripture a 
passage sanctioned by any sort of ec- 
clesiastical usage. Yet this balanced 
view, by which the omission of these 
verses is placed on a level with their 
prudential reservation, isitself placed 
on a level with their unqualified re- 
jection. Thus, while Eusebius him- 
self to a certain extent exemplifies 
the instinctive hankering after in- 
clusiveness of text which has led to 
the facile retention of so many in- 
terpolations, he allows it to be trans- 
parent that he did not seriously re- 
gard the disputed verses as part of 
the Gospel. And this interpretation 
of his language is strikingly con- 
firmed by the total absence of any 
allusion to their contents in another 
answer to. Marinus (296 ff.), in 
which he carefully compares the 
appearances recorded in the Gospels 


with the list in rt Cor xv 5 ff. 
Moreover the order which he adopts, 
placing the final narrative of Mt 
(xxviii 16—20) before some of the 
appearances mentioned by St Paul, 
virtually excludes parallelism with 
the final narrative of Mc (xvi 14—20), 
which runs on to the Ascension. 
Whatever may have been his 
own judgement, the textual facts 
stated by Eusebius at the outset 
have an independent value, and re- 
quire to becarefully noted. In two 
places he says vaguely that vv. 
g—20 are ‘‘ not current in all copies 
of the Gospel”’, ‘‘ current in some 
but not in all”. But, wherever he 
takes clear account of quality or 
quantity, the testimony borne by 
his language is distinctly unfavour- 
able to these verses: ‘‘ the accurate 
copies’ end the Gospel at the pre- 
ceding verse; this is the case ‘‘in 
almost all the copies of the Gospel” ; 
the disputed verses ‘‘are current 
to a scanty extent, in some” copies, 
though not in all. Whether the 
statement is original or, as Matthaei 
and Dr Burgon suggest, reproduced 
from the lost comment of an earlier 
writer, as Origen, cannot be decided. 
If it was borrowed from Origen, as 
we strongly suspect that it was, the 
testimony as to MSS gains in im- 
portance by being carried back to 
a much earlier date and a much 
higher authority. Whoever was the 
author, he must of course be under- 
stood to speak only of the copies 
which had come directly or indirectly 
within his own knowledge, not of all 
copies then existing in his time. 
Secondly, either rejection or igno- 
rance of vv. g—20 is clearly implied 
in a remarkable scholium bearing 
the name of Eusebius, preserved in 
255, a Moscow cursive (Matthaei! 
Mc. 269; Burgon 319 ff.). Enu- 
merating in a summary and almost 
tabular manner the appearances 
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of Christ after the Resurrection, 
it states that ‘‘according to Mark 
He is not said to have appeared 
to the disciples after the Resur- 
rection”; and thus it implies the 
rejection of at least vv. 14 ff. This 
scholium is indeed, as Dr Burgon 
points out, an abridgement of an 
anonymous scholium forming a con- 
tinuous comment’ on Jo xxi 14, 
which, as published by Matthaei? 
(2 Thess. 228 f.) from 3 Moscow 
MSS; 9237, 230, 259, makes: no 
referenceto Mc. It is difficult how- 
ever to believe that the original 
writer ignored Mc altogether, as 
assuming xvi 12 f. and 14 ff. to be 
sufficiently covered by his explicit 
references to Lc (xxiv 13 ff.) and Mt 
(xxviii 16 ff.) ; and stillmore that the 
abbreviator, totally disregarding 
these two passages of xvi, invented 
his definite negative statement be- 
cause he noticed the absence of S. 
Mark’s name. There can be little 
doubt that he had before him some 
such text as this, kara wév yap Tov 
[Madpxor ov Aéyerar WPOat Tots wabn- 
Tats' kata dé tov] Maréaiov adn 
avrots ev TH T'adidaia wdvov, and that 
the bracketed words were omitted by 
homoeoteleuton in a common source 
of the Moscow MSS. The Euse- 
bian authorship of the scholium is 
not affected by a slight coincidence 
(ov...cvvex@s) of phrase with Chrys 
on Jo xxi 14; for the idea literally 
expressed by it, the ‘discontinuity’ 
of the appearances, is at least as old 
as Origen (Ceéels. ii 65f.). This 
second direct testimony as to the 
text used by Eusebius is closely re- 
lated to the negative evidence sup- 
plied by the answer noticed above 
(Mai 206 ff.); and both extracts 
may well have come from the same 
work, 

The third testimony is that of the 
Eusebian Canons, which according 
to the more ancient and trustworthy 


documents omitted vv.9—20. The 
best evidence from Greek MSS, 
supported by the Latin Vulgate and 
the statement of a scholium in 1 and 
209 (which have a common ancient 
source), ws od Kai HicéBios 6 Map- 
pirov éxavovicev, shews conclusively 
that v. 8 either formed or com- 
menced the last section (numbered 
233), though in some MSS its nu- 
meral naturally slipped down to the 
larger break at v. 9, after these 
verses had become part of the ac- 
cepted text; and further, since sec- 
tion 233 belongs to Canon 2, which 
consists of passages common to all 
of the first three Gospels, it must 
have ended as well as commenced 
with v. 8. It was equally natural 
that the supposed neglect on the 
part of Eusebius. should ‘in due 
time be systematically rectified; so 
that many MSS divide vv. 9g—20 
into supplementary sections, and 
alter the canons accordingly. His 
own text is but placed in clearer 
relief by these changes. 

The principal statement of Euse- 
bius was reproduced without ac- 
knowledgement by later writers in 
various forms. The epistle of Je- 
rome to Hedibia (120 Vall.) con- 
tains answers to I2 queries on bibli- 
cal difficulties. In several cases 
even the queries are free translations 
of those which stand under the name 
of Marinus, and therefore probably 
owe their wording to Jerome him- 
self; while the answers are conden- 
sations of the answers of Eusebius. 
On the third query Jerome says 
*“*Hujus quaestionis duplex solutio es: 
aut enim non recipimus Marci testi- 
monium, quod in raris fertur evan- 
geliis, omnibus Graectae libris pene 
hoc capitulum non habentibus, prae- 
sertim quum diversa atque contraria 
evangelistis ceteris narrare videa- 
tur; aut hoc respondendum” &c. 
This is certainly not an independent 
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statement: yet it is not likely that 
a man so conversant with biblical 
texts as Jerome would have been 
content to repeat it unmodified, con- 
sidering the number and importance 
of the verses in question, had it 
found no degree of support in the 
Greek MSS which had come under 
his own observations. The £zs¢le 
to Hedibia was written at Bethlehem 
in 406 or 407, when he was about 
66 or 67 years old. 

An Oration on the Resurrection, 
variously attributed to Gregory of 
Nyssa, who cannot be the author, to 
Hesychius of Jerusalem, and to 
Severus of Antioch, contains a re- 
mark that ‘‘in the more accurate 
copies”? the Gospel ended at égo- 
Bovvro yap,. ‘* but in some is added” 
’Avaoras 6¢ x.7.’.. Both the imme- 
diate context and other parts of the 
Oration abound in matter taken from 
Eusebius, and the textual statement 
is evidently nothing more than a 
brief paraphrase of his words, en- 
titled to no independent authority. 
Near the end of the Oration the 
writer himself quotes xvi 19 as To 
Tapa T® Mdpxw yeypaupévov; so 
that, in borrowing from Eusebius 
the solution of a difficulty, he must 
have overlooked the: inconsistency 
of the introductory words with his 
own text of the Gospel. 

Another work attributed to He- 
sychius (Qzaest. lii in Cotel. JZ.Z.G. 
i145) has been supposed to imply 
the absence of vv. g—20, by saying 
that Mc ‘‘ ended his narrative when 
‘**he had told in a summary manner 
‘*the particulars down to the men- 
‘tion of the one angel”. But the 
context shews that the writer is 
speaking exclusively of the appear- 
ances to the women, and has specially 
in view the absence of the addi- 
tional incident supplied by Le xxiv 
24: moreover in Quaest. 1, p. 40, he 
uses a phrase founded on xvi 9. 


A third reproduction of the Eu- 
sebian statement occurs in the com- 
mentary on St Mark’s Gospel which 
in most MSS is attributed to Victor 
of Antioch, a writer known only by 
the occurrence of his name in Catenze 
and compiled commentaries. This 
work of his quotes Cyr.al, and 
thus cannot be earlier than the 
middle of Cent. v: it probably be- 
longs to Cent. Vv or VI, but there is 
no clear evidence to fix the date. 
In commenting on xvi 1 (not 9), 
Victor refers to ’Avacras 6é€ x.T.A. 
as added ‘‘in some copies” of the 
Gospel, and to the apparent discre- 
pance with Mt thus arising: ‘‘ we 
might have said”, he proceeds, 
“that the passage which is current 
as standing last in some [copies] of 
Me. is spurious”; but, for fear of 
‘*seeming to take refuge in too easy 
an expedient” (émi ro €rommoy me- 
guyévat), he prefers to meet the 
difficulty by punctuation. In this 
passage, and still more in the ad- 
joining context, Eusebian materials 
abound, and Eusebius is named in 
the next paragraph. Thus far there- 
fore no conclusion either as to 
Victor’s own text or as to the text 
of MSS within his knowledge can 
safely be drawn from his words. 

This however is but a part of 
his evidence. The paragraph con- 
taining the reference to the textual 
variation is followed by another 
paragraph which the MSS place as 
a note on y. 9 (or 9g ff.), but which 
actually deals with vv. 6—8 alone. 
On all the weighty matter contained 
in vv. 9—20 Victor is entirely silent. 
This silence is the manifest cause of 
the displacement of his last para- 
graph in the MSS of the Gospel 
which contain his commentary, and 
it can have but one interpretation: 
vv. 9—20 must have been absent 
from his copy of the Gospel. 

Though Victor’s own work ends 
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at v. 8, each of the two principal 
editions, by Poussin and Cramer 
respectively, has a subsequent note 
or scholium. A short anonymous 
commentary (from a Vatican MS) 
which Poussin intersperses with that 
of Victor and with a third, has 
8 lines on v. g; and here Eusebius 
is cited by name, the subject being 
Mary Magdalene, with reference to 
the appearance to her and the other 
women narrated in vv. 1 ff. But 
there is no evidence for connecting 
this note directly or indirectly with 
Victor. 

The other scholium, which con- 
cludes Cramer’s edition and is found 
in many MSS, deserves more atten- 
tion. ‘‘Although”, it says, ‘‘the 
‘“‘words ’Avagras 6é€ x.7.A., and 
**those which next follow in the 
** Gospel according to Mark, are 
‘fabsent from very many copies, 
‘fas some supposed them to be as 
‘it were spurious, yet we, from 
“accurate copies, as having found 
“them in very many, in accordance 
“with the Palestinian Gospel of 
**Mark, as the truth is, have put 
**together”? &c.: what follows is 
corrupt, but must in substance mean 
the insertion or retention of vv. 
g—z2o0. This scholium evidently pre- 
supposes the critical remark which 
Victor borrowed from Eusebius, and 
must be intended to refer back to 
it. Victor himself cannot possibly 
be its author. It is chiefly found in 
anonymous MSS, with a few in 
which another name is prefixed to 
the commentary, very rarely in those 
which ,bear his name; and this fact 
is the more important because the 
variations in the MSS shew the 
commentary to have undergone much 
bold rehandling. The scholium does 
not qualify Victor’s own words but 
contradicts them: nor could the two 
passages have stood thus far apart 
and out of visible connexion, had 


they proceeded from a single author, 
with whom the first was but intend- 
ed to prepare the way for the second. 
These considerations are independ- 
ent of the cessation of Victor’s com- 
ments at v. 8, and the combined evi- 
dence leaves no room for doubt. The 
scholium must have been added at 
the end of the book by some Greek 
editor who was modifying or abridg- 
ing the Victorian commentary, pos- 
sibly the unknown Peter of Laodicea 
whose name appears in some of the 
MSS, and who cannot be a fictitious 
personage. His evident purpose was 
te undo the impression which might 
be left by Victor’s words, and with 
this view he appealed to MSS ex- 
tant in his own time. What was 
the value of the “accurate copies” 
and ‘‘the Palestinian Gospel of 
Mark” appealed to by an unknown 
editor in the sixth or some later, 
perhaps much later, century, in 
defence of the current text of his 
time against an ancient criticism, it 
is neither possible nor important to 
know. 

The third commentary printed 
by Poussin comes likewise to an end 
at v. 8 in the Toulouse MS em- 
ployed by him. But it is not yet 
known whether other MSS attest a 
similar text; and at all events the 
Toulouse scholia are here almost 
identical with those that are attri- 
buted to Theophylact, which cer- 
tainly cover vv. g—20. 

On the other hand theshort anony- 
mous Argument (Jrc@eais) prefixed 
to the Gospel in Poussin’s edition 
(p- 1) must have been written bysome 
one who used a copy from which 
vv. 9—20 were absent. After a 
very brief account of the evangelist 
he gives.the substance of i 1—20, 
and then passes almost at once to the 
Last Supper, the Betrayal, the Cru- 
cifixicn, the parting of the gar- 
ments, the Burial, and the Resur- 
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rection; ending with the words kai 
TovTo Tals yuvaéiv 0 KaTaBas ayye- 
dos dmrnyyerer, wa kal airat amay- 
yelkwou Tots uabnrais (xvi 7). Thus 
he is silent, not only as to the ap- 
pearances in vv. 9—13, but as to the 
last charge, and even the Ascension. 
The author cannot be Victor, whose 
own Preface (mpodoyos) is extant, 
and contains likewise an account of 
the evangelist. 

On the relics of the Eusebian tra- 
dition of a discrepance of reading 
which survive into the middle ages 
a few words will suffice. . Whatever 
may have been the currency of the 
original work of Eusebius, or of 
extracts from it, the Oration on the 
Resurrection and the scholium ap- 
pended to the Victorian cominent- 
ary were evidently well known. 
Euthymius, followed by a Venice 
MS of Theophylact, refers distinctly 
to ‘‘some of the interpreters”. The 
writers of the several scholia (four 
forms are known) which appear in 
a few cursives were content to pre- 
serve a record of the absence of vv. 
g—20 from ‘‘some of the copies”, 
while they variously described the 
opposing authorities as ‘‘some” 
or ‘‘many” or ‘‘the more ancient ” 
copies: but doubtless these variations 
were arbitrary, the discrepance of 
reading having vanished some cen- 
turies earlier. In three MSS de- 
rived from a common original, 20 215 
300, the scholium strangely stands 
within the text between vv. 15 and 
16, as though the omitted verses were 
16—20: the obvious explanation 
that it was originally a footnote, 
referred to.at v. g by a marginal 
asterisk which the scribe of the 
common original overlooked, is 
singularly confirmed by its present 
position as the last words of a page 
of text in all three MSS. These 
MSS, as also A and a few cur- 
sives, profess in subscriptions to 


the Gospels ‘to have been written 
with collation of ‘‘the . ancient 
copies at Jerusalem” (some add 
‘‘which are laid up in the Holy 
Mountain”), much in the same way 
as the Pseudo-Victorian scholium 
(above, p. 35) appeals to ‘‘the ac- 
curate copies” and ‘‘the Palestinian 
Gospel of Mark”. 

For many details of fact respect- 
ing the MSS of the Victorian com- 
mentary, and also of the scholia 
generally, we are indebted to Dr 
Burgon’s indefatigable researches, 
the results of which are given in his 
book already named, and in his 
supplementary letters to the Guwar- 
dian newspapet of 1873-4. 

The positive patristic evidence for 
the omission of vv. g—20, it will 
have been seen, is supplied by Euse- 
bius and his various followers, among 
whom Victor and probably Jerome 
alone carry additional weight as in- 
dependent witnesses, and by the 
unknown author of the vé0eots. 
The negative evidence cannot how- 
ever be passed over, as the peculiar 
contents of these verses confer on it 
an unusual degree of validity. They 
contain (1) a distinctive narrative, 
one out of four, of the events after 
the day of the Resurrection ; (2) one 
of the (at most) three narratives of the 
Ascension; (3) the only statement in 
the Gospels historical in form as to 
the Session at the Right Hand; (4) 
one of the most emphatic statements 
in the N. T. as to the necessity of 
faith or belief; and (&) the most 
emphatic statement in the N. T. as 
to the importance of baptism; be- 
sides other matter likely to be 
quoted. ‘The silence of writers who 
discuss with any fulness such topics 
as these is evidently much more sig- 
nificant than the mere absence of 
quotations of passages which it was 
equally natural to quote or not to 
quote; and, even where there are no 
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such express discussions, the chances 
that one or other of these verses 
would have been casually quoted in 
voluminous,writings, if it had been 
known and received, are unusually 
high. 

In the whole Greek Ante-Nicene 
literature there are at most but two 
traces of: vv. g—-20, and in the ex- 
tant writings of Clem.al and Ori- 
gen they are wholly wanting. Un- 
fortunately no commentary of Origen 
on any Gospel narrative of the Re- 
surrection and the subsequent events 
has been preserved; and the evi- 
dence from the silence of both these 
writers is of the casual rather than 
the special kind. 

On the other hand the negative 
evidence of Cyril of Jerusalem (about 
349) is peculiarly cogent. Lectu- 
ring the candidates for baptism on 
the Creed of Jerusalem, he illustrates 
copiously from Scripture the clause 
kat Ka@loavra éx deéiGv Tov marpéds 
without referring to xvi 19 (Catech. 
xiv 27—30). It is true that a little 
earlier (c. 24), in speaking of the 
preceding clause on the Ascension 
itself (kai dveOdvra eis Tos ovpavos), 
he reminds his hearers of a public 
sermon on the Ascension which he 
had preached in their presence the 
day before; and, though he reca- 
pitulates in a cursory way some 
points then expounded at length, 
he quotes no passage from the N. T. 
But with the clause on the Session, 
which peculiarly interested him on 
account of his aversion to the doc- 
trine of Marcellus, he pursues a 
different plan. His whole list of 
illustrative passages had evidently 
included a considerable number from 
the O.T-: but, after citing Is vi 1 
and Ps xciii 2, he now (cc. 27 f.) 
stops short, proposes to cite “a few 
only out of many” texts, contents 
himself with one more ‘‘ clear” tes- 
timony from the Psalms (cx 1), and 
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then proceeds to the N.T., from 
which he quotes no less than eleven 
passages. For the topic which alone 
here engaged him (xa@. é« de&dv) 
the list is virtually exhaustive: the 
only omissions are the parallels in 
Mc and Lc to Mt xxii 43, which 
evidently did not need repetition ; 
Heb viii 1, which adds nothing to 
i 3; and Act vii 55, which relates 
to ‘standing’ (éor@ra éx def.). Such 
a list could not have omitted what 
would have been to Cyril the most 
pertinent and fundamental passage 
of all if he had found it in his Gos- 
pels. Again his lectures on Baptism 
(iii: see especially c. 4) and on Faith 
(v: see especially c. 10) are no less 
destitute of any reference to xvi 16, 
though he is especially fond of quo- 
ting terse and trenchant sentences. 
It would be strange indeed if all 
three omissions were accidental, 
With respect to slighter evidence, 
it is at least worthy of notice 
that vv. g—20 have apparently left 
no trace in the voluminous writings 
of Athanasius, Basil, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril 
of Alexandria, and Theodoret. With 
some of these authors the silence 
may well be accidental, and espe- 
cially with Theodoret, but hardly 
with all. It may be added that the 
prima facte significance of Cyril’s 
silence is not materially lessened by 
the fact that he transcribes without 
remark Nestorius’s quotation of v. 20; 
for, unlike the other quotations in 
the extract from Nestorius, it does 
not affect Cyril’s argument: see also 
the case of Macarius below, p. 40. 
Passing to the Latin Fathers, we 
find strong negative evidence that 
vv. 9—20 were unknown to Tertul- 
lian and Cyprian. Tertullian’s book 
De baptismo, in 20 chapters, is a 
defence of baptism and its necessity 
against one Quintilla, dealing spe- 
cially with the relation of baptism 
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to faith. To those who said Bafp- 
tismus nom est necessarius quibus 
fides satis est he replies that after 
faith had come to include the Na- 
tivity, Passion, and Resurrection, 
lex tinguendt iniposita est et forma 
praescripta ; Ite, zaguzt, docete na- 
tiones, tinguentes eas in nomine 
Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti ; 
huic legt collata definitio lla Nisi 
quis renatus fuerit ex aqua et spiritu 
non intrabit in regnum caelorum 
obstrinxit fidem ad baptism? necessi- 
tatem (c. 13): yet neither here nor 
elsewhere does he refer to the verse 
which would have supplied him 
with the desired authority in five 
words. Some imaginary references 
to these verses by Tertullian in other 
books hardly deserve a passing no- 
tice : for Apfol. 21 see Mt xxviii 19; 
Le xxiv.473 Act xi 193 Coli 23 &c; 
for Afol. 51 Mc xii 36 &c.; for 
Anim. 25 Le viii 2. 

The baptismal controversies in 
which Cyprian was engaged afforded 
no such stringent motive for addu- 
cing Mc xvi 16, though it might 
have been expected to be cited some- 
where in the epistles bearing on this 
subject: but there can be only one 
reason for its absence from the third 
book of his collection of Zes¢¢monzes 
from Scripture, which includes such 
heads as these, Ad regnum Dei nisi 
baptizatus et renatus quis fuerit 
pervenire non posse (25), Hum qui 
non crediderit jam judicatum esse 
(31), Fedem totum prode esse et tan- 
tum nos posse quantumnt credimus (42), 
Posse eum statim consequi [baptis- 
mum) gui vere crediderit (43). This 
evidence of the earlier Fathers of 
North Africa is specially important 
on account of the local and genea- 
logical remoteness of their text from 
the texts which supply nearly all the 
other evidence to the same effect. 

It may be added that Lucifer and 
Hilary, who have purer texts than 


any other Latin Fathers of Cent. Iv, 
leave vv. 9—20 unnoticed : but their 
silence may be due to the absence 
of sufficient motives for quotation. 
Jerome, in condensing the remarks 
of Eusebius, seems studiously to 
avoid coming toa decision, azt enim 
non recipimus &c., aut hoc resfon- 


dendume &°c. 


The Shorter Conclusion Idvra 6e 
—owrnpiasisfound (with unimportant 
variations) in L as an alternative to 
vv. g—20 and preceding them (see 
above, p. 30); in 274 in a footnote 
without introductory formula (Bur- 
gon in Guardian, 1873, p. 112); in 
& continuously with v. 8, (which 
takes the form ¢/ae autem cum ext- 
vent a monumento fugerunt tenebat 
enim illas tremor et pavor propter 
timorem,) and without notice of 
vv. 9—20; in syr.hl in the margin 
with the note ‘‘These also are 
in a manner [or ‘somewhere’, 2.¢. 
in some authorities: cf. p. 30] 
added,” and followed by aunv, the 
text having vv. g—20; in the mar- 
gin of the best Oxford Memphitic 
MS (Hunt. 17: see Lightfoot in 
Scrivener’s Jutroduction* p. 332); 
and in at least several AEthiopic MSS 
continuously with v. 8, and followed 
continuously by vv. 9—20, without 
note-or mark of any kind (Dr 
Wright). No mention or trace of 
the Shorter Conclusion has been 
found in any Father. 


The Longer Conclusion, vy. 9— 
20, is found in ACDXTA® and all 
late uncials, (in L, as the secondary 
reading,) in MSS known to Eus and 
probably Hier, MSS known to the 
scribe of B, all cursives, ¢c ff 2 0 g 
lat.vg syr.(vt)-vg-(hr)-hl.txt memph 
(aeth, as the secondary reading) [the 
later MSS of arm] and goth: on 
Fathers, Greek, Latin, and Syriac, 
see below. 
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The only extant fragment of Mc 
in syr.vt contains vv. I17—20; so 
that it cannot be known whether 

Q—20 were continuous with v. 
8, or divided from it by the Shorter 
Conclusion or in any other way. 
Syr-hr is not in this instance an 
independent witness: it is known 
only from Melkite lectionaries, 
which reproduce the Greek lec- 
tionary of Antioch and Constanti- 
nople, and naturally would not omit 
a whole lesson. ‘The Thebaic ver- 
sion is lost from xv 32 to the end of 
the Gospel: what is sometimes cited 
as a loose rendering of xvi 20, on 
which verse (perhaps in combination 
with the Shorter Conclusion) it is 
doubtless founded, is not a biblical 
but a quasi-patristic text: it is a 
detached fragment of a translation 
of some apocryphal Acts of Apostles 
(for illustrations see Lipsius in Smith 
and Wace’s Dict. Chr. Biogr.i 19 ff.), 
preserved by adhesion to the Askew 
MS of the fistzs Sophia (Woide in 
Ford Cod. Alex. App. 45, 19); and 
the age of the unknown original 
work is of course uncertain. 

The Greek patristic evidence for 
vv. 9—20 perhaps begins with Jus- 
tin (4f. 1 45), who interprets ‘Pa- 
Bdov duvduews é€arocreNe? oor €& 
*Tepovoadyu (Ps cx 3) as predictive 
Tov Adyou ToU isxupoU dv dd “lepovu- 
gadiu of drdcrodo: atrou é£eNOdv- 
Tes TavTaxov €xnpvéav. On the 
one hand it may be said that the 
combination of the same four words 
recurs in v. 20; on the other, that 
they were natural and obvious words 
to use and to combine, and that v. 
20 does not contain the point spe- 
cially urged by Justin, 476 Tepov- 
gadhhu...egehOovres (cf. AD. i 39, 
49), which is furnished by Le xxiv 
47 ff.; Act i 4, 8. On both sides 
the evidence is slight, and decision 
seems impossible. It should be 
added however that the affinity be- 
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tween Justin’s text and that of Ire- 
nzeus (see below) leaves the supposi- 
tion of a reference to v. 20 free from 
antecedent improbability as regards 
textual history. 

Trenzeus (188) clearly cites xvi 19 
as St Mark’s own (/z fine autent 
evangelit ait Marcus, corresponding 
to Marcus interpres et sectator Petri 
tnitiume evangelicae conscriptionis 
fecit sic); and the fidelity of the 
Latin text is supported by a Greek 
scholium. 

Irenzeus and possibly Justin are 
the only Greek Ante-Nicene Fathers 
whose extant works shew traces of 
vv. g—20. The name of Hippoly- 
tus has been wrongly attached to an 
undoubted quotation of vv. 17, 18 
in the first paragraph of the Eighth 
Book of the Apostolic Constitutions. 
His name is indeed connected indi- 
rectly by a slight and_ suspicious 
tradition (see Lagarde Rel/. jur. 
ecc. ant. p. vill; Caspari Quellen z. 
Gesch. d. Taufsymb. iii 387 ff.) with 
an extract from a somewhat later 
part of the same Eighth Book; and 
he is recorded to have written a 
treatise entitled Ilepl yapicudrwv 
dmogroNkyn mapddocts, while an ex- 
tract including the quotation bears 
the title AvédacxaXia Trav ayiwv ao- 
oTé\wy epi xapioudatwy., But, even 
on the precarious hypothesis that the 
early chapters of the Eighth Book 
were founded to some extent on the 
lost work, the quotation is un- 
touched by it, being introduced in 
direct reference to the fictitious claim 
to apostolic authorship which per- 
vades the Constitutions themselves 
(rovTwy THY XaptoudaTwr mpoTépov Mev 
nutv. dobévrwy Tots amogToXots 
bé\Novet TO EVayyéALOV KaTaAy- 
yéAXerv taon TH KTLoOEL K.T.X.). 
Moreover the yxapiouara about which 
Hippolytus wrote can hardly have 
been anything but the prophetic 
gifts of the Church, which he would 
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naturally defend, as his master 
Irenzus (p. 192) had done, against 
both the disparagement of his an- 
tagonists the Alogi and the per- 
version of the Montanists; while the 
xapicomara of the passage of Const. 
Ap. are miscellaneous and vague, 
and what is said about them bears 
no trace of the age and circum- 
stances of Hippolytus. 

In the fourth and early part of 
the fifth centuries vv. g—20 were 
used by Marinus the correspondent 
of Eusebius, the anonymous hea- 
then writer cited by Macarius Mag- 
nes (96; and ? Macarius himself, 
108), the Apostolic Constitutions 
(Books vi and vit), Epiphanius 
(Haer. 386, 517), Didymus (77272. it 
12), (? Chrysostom), and Nestorius 
(ap. Cyr. Adv. West. p. 46); and 
also the apocryphal Gesta Pilati 
(c. 14, eldouev tov *Inooty Kal rods 
pabnras avrovd Kabegiuevov eis Td Bpos 
TO Kadovmevov TMayByxt, kal édeyev 
Tos uabnrais avrovd IlopevOévres— 
EEougwv*® &rt ToO “Inood dadovrros 
mpos Tos maOnras avrov eldouer abrov 
avarnpbévra eis Tov ovpavdv). The 
Dialogues. of a ‘ Czesarius’ and the 
“Synopsis Scripturae Sanctae of an 
‘ Athanasius’ belong to later times, 
when the verses were doubtless uni- 
versally received; and the same may 
be said of the scholia of Pseudo- 
Victor. Whether Chrysostom should 
be included in the list, is less easy 
to decide. The ultimate authorship 
of a passage containing a very clear 
recital of vv. rgf. is attributed to 
him (Off. iii 765) by Montfaucon, 
though it is extant only as part of 
an anonymous Homily on the As- 
cension, preached at an unknown 
date on the Mount of Olives. The 
supposition is a mere conjecture (2d. 
757), resting on the somewhat pre- 
carious ground that the contents 
agree with the known subject of a 
lost Homily of Chrysostom, but is 
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not improbably true. Another sup- 
posed reference in Chrys. Hom. in 
1 Cor. 355 B may be either taken 
directly from Mc xvi 9 or deducéd 
from Jo xx 1—18. Chrysostom’s 
text might reasonably be expected 
to contain vv. 9—20; and it is 
strange that his voluminous works 
have supplied to one so well ac- 
quainted with them as Matthaei, 
these two doubtful examples only. 
A doubt of another kind hangs 
about the apparent ratification by 
Macarius Magnes of his heathen 
predecessor’s quotation. It is highly 
improbable that they used precisely 
the same text, and yet Macarius in- 
variably takes the successive quota- 
tions as they were offered to him, 
with all their details, including some 
peculiar readings. 

The only Ante-Nicene Latin evi- 
dence that can in any way be cited 
in favour of vv. g—20 is derived 
from the opinion officially delivered 
by one of the 87 North African 
bishops at the Council of Carthage 
under Cyprian (Sezt. efisc. 37) in 
256. Vincentius of Thibaris is said 
to have referred to the rule of truth 
“quam Dominus praecepto divino 
mandavit apostolis dicens Ite in 
nomine meo manum inponite, dae- 
monia expellite, e¢ alzo loco Ite et 
docete &c. (Mt xxviii 19): exgo primo 
per manus inpositionem im exorcts- 
mo, secundo per baptism regenera- 
tionem,” &c. Itis not easy to de- 
termine the origin of the words first 
put forward as a quotation. If they 
were founded on vy. 17, 18, xetpas 
érOyjoovow must have been detached 
from éml dppwarous, shifted back two 
lines, and intercalated between év T. 
évopuart wou and darusria éxBadovou, 
to make up an authority for exorcism 
as a rite preceding baptism. The 
argument in favour of this possible 
though difficult supposition is the 
absence of any other passage in 
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which the laying on of hands is 
spoken of with reference to the fu- 
ture.- On the other hand vv. 17, 18 
contain not a command to the apo- 
stles, but a promise of powers to 
those who should believe. Other 
sources can likewise be found for 
the seeming quotation. Its first and 
last words, /te and daemonia expel- 
fite, are copied from the charge to 
the apostles in Mt x 6—S8; the as- 
sociation of zz momine meco with 
exorcism is a natural adaptation of 
Micwit 225. Mc ix-38 £5; Le 1x 493 
x 17; and the introduction of the 
imposition of hands might be sug- 
gested by the various passages in 
which it is mentioned as accompany- 
ing Christ’s own acts of healing. 
Neither in vv. t7f. nor anywhere else 
in the New Testament is the imposi- 
tion of hands coupled with exorcism. 
On the whole the balance of the 
somewhat ambiguous evidence is 
against any reference to vy. 17 f. in 
the words of Vincentius.. It should 
be added that the few biblical quo- 
tations in the opinions delivered by 
other bishops contain some distinct 
differences of text, Greek and Latin, 
from the quotations in Cyprian’s 
writings. 

In the fourth century vv. 9—20 
are quoted freely by Ambrose and 
Augustine, and thenceforward by 
Latin writers generally. Jerome, 
who (about 383) had allowed them 
a place in the Vulgate, adopted, as 
we have seen (p. 33f.), the language 
of Eusebius some 24 years later. 
In two other places he shews ac- 
quaintance with them; once (Contra 
felag. i 15) in noticing a remark- 
able interpolation (see note on v. 
14), and once in referring to Mary 
Magdalene’s delivery from posses- 
sion, recorded also, but with a 
different verb, in Lc viii 2. What- 
ever may have been his own judge- 
ment, the phrase quoted above, z 
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varis fertur’ evangeliis, omnibus 
Graeciae libris pene hoc capitulum 
non habentibus, implies by the in- 
sertion of Graeciae that, as far as 
his knowledge went, the verses were 
proportionally of commoner occur- 
rence in Latin than in Greek MSS. 
The testimony of the Old Syriac 
in favour of vv. g—20 is confirmed 
by quotations in Aphraates, who 
lived early in Cent. Iv. 
~The Lection-systems of the 
churches constitute in this instance 
a fourth class of documentary evi- 
dence, which would be of great 
value if records of the practice of 
the earlier ages had been preserved. 
Unfortunately this is not the case. 
Beyond a few slight indications, 
nothing has survived of the lection- 
systems anterior to the middle of 
Cent. IV, apparently a time of great 
liturgical change. All analogies 
from the early history of ecclesiastical 
antiquities render it morally certain 
that wide diversity of local use 
prevailed for a while, and then 
gradually passed away, or became 
nearly conterminous with the range 
of isolated communions, as wider and 
wider spheres came under the contro! 
of centralisation. Moreover the di- 
versity found in all or nearly all the 
extant lection-systems excludes the 
hypothesis of their having proceeded 
from a single or almost single com- 
mon origin in-earlier times, except 
to a certain extent the Latin sys- 
tems. The only coincidence worthy 
of attention is in the practice of 
reading the Acts between Easter 
and Whitsuntide, attested by Chry- 
sostom from Antioch and Augustine 
from N. Africa, aud found to some 
extent elsewhere: but so natural a 
sequel to the last chapters of the 
Gospels, which were read as a 
matter of course at the Paschal 
season, and so appropriate an ac- 
companiment to the ‘ Pentecostal’ 
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period, might easily be adopted in 
many regions independently. 

The existing lection-systems of 
great churches may often have to 
some extent preserved local arrange- 
ments of the earliest centuries ; but 
to what extent is quite uncertain : 
there is indeed reason to doubt how 
far it was in accordance with early 
custom to assign chapters to days 
as well as books to seasons. The 
large prevalence of ‘ discontinuous’ 
lections (that is, lections chosen 
out in some such manner as the 
‘Gospels’ and ‘Epistles’ of the 
West, as distinguished from con- 
secutive portions of a book of 
the Bible,) throws great difficulties 
in the way of discriminating later 
accretions by means of internal evi- 
dence: and from the continuous 
reading of the Gospels the last 
chapters in particular seem to be 
always excepted. It was at Easter- 
tide and on Ascension Day that Mc 
xvi g—20 was chiefly read; and 
this circumstance would render it 
impossible to assume a high anti- 
quity for the reading of lessons 
taken froni these verses, even if 
a high antiquity could be assumed 
for the main framework of any of 
the extant lection-systems in which 
they occur. It could rarely happen 
that a church would fail to read 
them publicly at one or both of 
these seasons, so soon as it possessed 
them in the current copies of the 
Gospel itself: an accepted change 
in the biblical text, bestowing on it 
a new narrative which touched the 
Resurrection in its first verse and 
the Ascension in its last, would 
usually be soon followed by a cor- 
responding change in public read- 
ing. Now, whatever may have been 
the earlier history of these verses, 
they were very widely current in the 
biblical text at the time for which 
any lection-system is known in its 


details, and thus would naturally 
by that time enjoy an almost equal 
range of liturgical use, either by 
recent acquisition or by ancient 
custom: whether they had been 
read publicly for one half-century 
or for five, the phenomena now ac- 
cessible to us would be the same. 
For the sake of completeness, 
the extant evidence from lections 
may be briefly noticed, though for 
the reasons just given it is with- 
out critical value. Some incidental 
references in Chrysostom’s Homilies 
sufficiently shew the substantial 
identity of the system which was in 
use at Antioch in the closing years 
of Cent. Iv, and at Constantinople 
a little later, with at least a large 
part of the Greek lection-system of 
the eighth and all following cen- 
turies, as recorded in Lectionaries 
and in Gospels provided with tables 
or marginal indications of lections. 
In other words, the local use of 
Antioch, and probably of N.W. 
Syria, became first the local use of 
the imperial city, and then grew 
into the universal use of the Greek 
Church and Empire, that is, of so 
much of them as remained after the 
Saracen conquests of Cent. VII 
(compare Jntroduction § 195); as 
also of those members of the same 
(Melkite) communion whose lan- 
guage was Syriac, including the Mel- 
kites of Palestine, to whom we owe 
the ‘Jerusalem Syriac’ Lectionaries. 
Nothing is known of this lection- 
system before Chrysostom, or out- 
side of Antioch and Constantinople 
in his days. Its Palm Sunday lec- 
tions contain no reference to the 
Ascension and Session at the Right 
Hand, which the elder Cyril (xiv 
24) states that he had been led by 
the lections read to make the sub- 
ject of his sermon on that day at 
Jerusalem. It fails to exhibit a 
combination of lections for the use 
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of which at an intermediate time, 
doubtless in Cappadocia, we have 
the authority of Basil (Hom. viii 
p: 114). Its supposed attestation 
by the Epiphanius of Cent. Iv is 
found only in a homily which the 
editor Petau, with the general assent 
of later critics, assigns to one or 
other of the Epiphanii of a later 
age. Chrysostom alleges ‘‘the law 
of the fathers” (Hom. a2 Act. ix, 
Opp. ili 102 B) as the authority for 
the arrangement of lessons ; which 
cannot therefore have been intro- 
duced in his own memory, that is, 
later than about 360: of more de- 
finite historical knowledge the vague 
phrase has no trace. 

In the extant Constantinopolitan 
Lectionaries and other records, and 
therefore probably in the Antiochian 
system, Mc xvi g—20 is read on 
Ascension Day, and forms one of 
the rr ‘Morning Gospels of the 
Resurrection’ into which Mt xxviii 
(except 1—15), Mc xvi, Le xxiv, 
and Jo xx xxi are divided, and 
which have various liturgical uses. 
There is no sufficient authority for 
the addition of g—20 to the pre- 
ceding verses in the Matins lection 
for the 3rd Paschal Sunday (see 
Matthaei Zv. Gr. Goth. 16; Scholz 
1456; Scrivener Jztrod.2 75; as 
against Matthaei? i 731); and the 
reading of them on St Mary Mag- 
dalene’s day was apparently occa- 
sional and late. 

A fragment of the (late) Alexan- 
drian Greek lection-table (Zacagni 
Coll: Mon. xci fi. 3: 712 ff), »pre- 
served in a single cursive of Cent. 
XI, does not contain the Gos- 
pel lections. ‘The Jacobite Copts 
read vv. 9—20 on Ascension Day 
(Malan Orig. Doc. of Copt. Ch: iv 
63; Lagarde Orientalia i g); the 
Jacobite Syrians on Tuesday in 
Easter-week (Adler Verss. Syr. 71; 
Payne Smith Caz. Bodl. 146; both 


cited by Dr Burgon); and the Arme- 
nians on Ascension Day (Petermann 
in Alt Airchenjahr 234). The lec- 
tion-systems of the Nestorian Sy- 
rians (Mesopotamia) and of Ethiopia 
are as yet difficult of access, 

Three of Augustine’s sermons 
(CCXXXi I, CCXXXIll Passi, CCXXXix 2) 
shew that in his time, early in Cent. 
v, the narratives of all four evange- 
lists were read at Easterin N. Africa, 
and that vv. 9—20 was included. 
The tabulation of the Capuan lec- 
tions in the Codex Fuldensis (Cent. 
v1) does not include the Gospels. 
The better preserved lection-systems 
of Latin Europe, namely the Roman, 
which ultimately more or less com- 
pletely superseded the rest, the Am- 
brosian (Milan), the Mozarabic 
(Spain), and the two Gallican, from 
the Luxeuil Lectionary and the 
Bobio Sacramentary respectively, 
are preserved only in a compara- 
tively late shape. With one or two 
ambiguous exceptions they all read 
vv. 9—20 for Easter-tide or Ascen- 
sion-day. Careful investigations of 
the Roman and (Luxeuil) Gallican 
systems have been published in se- 
parate works by E. Ranke: and his 
article Perzkopen in Herzog’s Real- 
Encyklopidie as yet stands alone, 
brief though it be, as a comparatively 
critical and systematic account of 
the ancient lection-systems generally. 

To recapitulate what has been 
said as to the evidence of lections. 
All or nearly all the various extant 
systems, Eastern and Western, so 
far as they are known, contain vv. 
g—20: many or all of them pro- 
bably, the Constantinopolitan cer- 
tainly, represent with more or less 
of modification the systems of Cent. v 
or even in part Cent. Iv; and these 
in their turn were probably in most 
cases founded on earlier local sys- 
tems. On the other hand N. Africa 
is the only region in which vv. g—29 
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can be certainly shown to have been 
read at the beginning of Cent. v: 
in all the other cases these verses 
might or might not be an adven- 
titious supplement inserted in some 
late century without giving any sign 
of extraneousness; while their mani- 
fest appropriateness to two great 
festivals would naturally bring them 
into liturgical use so soon as they 
became part of the current biblical 
text, on the hypothesis that they 
were absent from it before. Thus 
the only tangible testimony which 
the extant systems render to vv. g— 
20 belongs to a time at which all 
testimony on behalf of these verses 
has become superfluous. Lastly, any 
early lection-systems that may in 
some sense be preserved in extant 
systems are but the survivors of a 
multitude that have perished. Even 
if all regions from which a single 
local system has apparently risen 
into wide jurisdiction are set aside, 
there remain Asia Minor, Greece 
and Macedonia, Greek Italy, and 
Palestine, as homes of numerous 
Greek churches whose native ar- 
rangements of Scripture lections are 
entirely unknown. 


The nature of the documentary 
evidence affecting this important 
variation has necessitated a length- 
ened exposition. It remains to 
arrange and interpret the scattered 
testimonies. 

The Shorter Conclusion has no 
claim to be considered part of St 
Mark’s true text. Its attestation 
proves its high antiquity, but is not 
favourable to its genuineness. Its 
language and contents have no in- 
ternal characteristics that make up 
for the weakness of the documentary 
authority: the vagueness and gene- 
rality of the last sentence finds no 

arallel in the Gospel narratives, 
and the last phrase is slightly rhe- 


torical. Nor, secondly, is it credi- 
ble that the Shorter Conclusion ori- 
ginated with a scribe or editor who 
had vv. 9—20 in the text which lay 
before him. The petty historical 
difficulty mentioned by Marinus as 
to the first line of v. 9 could never 
have suggested the substitution of 4 
colourless lines for 12 verses rich 
in interesting matter; and no other 
reason can be found for so wholesale 
a change. It remains then, thirdly, 
certain that the Shorter Conclusion 
was appended by a scribe or editor 
who knew no other ending to the 
Gospel than v. 8, was offended with 
its abruptness, and completed the 
broken sentence by a summary of 
the contents of Le xxiv g—12, and 
the Gospel by a comprehensive 
sentence suggested probably by Mt 
Xxvill 19; Le xxiv 475) Joxxen 
Hence the documentary evidence 
for the Shorter Conclusion resolves 
itself into additional evidence (indi- 
rect, it is true, in form, but specially 
certified by the nature of the indi- 
rectness) for the omission of vv. g— 
20. The early date at which the 
Shorter Conclusion was originally 
composed and appended is shown 
by the variety of its distribution, 
Greek (including syr.hl, which is 
virtually Greek: see Jutrod. §§ 119, 
215), Latin, Memphitic, and A‘thio- 
pic; the various lines of which must 
have diverged from a common origi- 
ginal,itself presupposing a yet earlier 
MS or MSS which ended with vy. 8. 
It may be assumed that the exem- 
plars from which L (according to 
the interpretation of the double end- 
ing suggested above, p. 30) and the 
Ethiopic took their primary text, 
antecedent to the addition of vy. 
9—2o from the text current around 
them, were descendants of this origi- 
nal; and that the marginal records 
in 274 syr-hl memph were taken 
from three other descendants of it. 
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These several lost exemplars must 
have simply concluded the Gospel 
with mdvta 56é—owrnplas, following 
continuously on époBovvro yap, and 
this is precisely the form of text 
which & presents: but, curiously 
enough, the text of & in this place 
must have had a less simple origin. 
The habitual fundamental text of & 
is pure early African or Cyprianic 
(§§ 113); so that either the early 
African text must itself have had 
the Shorter Conclusion, which is 
possible but hardly likely, or the 
fundamental text must here, as is 
found occasionally, have been sup- 
plemented from another source; and 
in that case, since the Shorter would 
never have been substituted for the 
Longer Conclusion, the fundamental 
text must have had neither. The 
two alternatives alone are possible: 
either the Shorter Conclusion stood 
in the early African text, and is thus 
carried visibly back to a high anti- 
quity; or the early African text 
closed the Gospel with vv. 9—20, 
and the addition in £ represents only 
a sixth descendant of the original 
above mentioned, and has nothing 
to do with the early African text, 
which must on this supposition have 
closed the Gospel with v. 8. In the 
one case the absence of any supple- 
ment after v. 8 is attested for the 
African text itself, in the other for 
a text which preceded it. 

It is now evident that the docu- 
mentary authority for the Shorter 
Conclusion is, when reduced to its 
elements, @ /ortiort documentary 
authority for the omission of both 
Conclusions, and that the original 
list (p. 29) must be enlarged accord- 
ingly. The following statement of 
it includes, within [ ], the principal 
negative evidence, to the exclusion 
of inconsiderable names; capitals 
being used for those writers whose 
silence cannot with reasonable pro- 
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bability be regarded as accidental, 
as well as for Eusebius, Victor, and 
the author of the vzo@eats. 


A MS or MSS antecedent to the 
Shorter Conclusion (which is 
attested by the primary texts 
of L aeth, by & as it now 
stands, and by the margins 
of 274 syr.hl me.cod) 

Most of the MSS known to Eus 
and probably Hier 

MSS antecedent to 22. 

Lat.afr (as latent in 2: and see 
[TERT CypP] below) 

Arm. codd. opt 

[Clem Orig] Eus [Cyr.Hr Ath 
Bas  Greg.naz  Greg-nys 
Cyr.al 5. Thdt] «. Vicr-anr 
AVCT.HYPOTH [TERT Cyp 
Lucif Hil] (HR neutral) 

The list of documents supporting 

vv. 9—20 may be repeated here in 
the same form for comparison. 

ACDXTAZ, all late uncials, and 
all cursives 

MSS known to the scribe of B 

(The secondary reading of L and 
of 22) 

MSS known to Eus and probably 
Hier 

¢ fnoqg lat.vg and Latin MSS 
known to Hier 

Syr.(vt)-vg-(hr)-hl. txt 

Memph (and the secondary read- 
ing of aeth) 

Goth 

(? Just) IrREN MARIN  AvVCcT- 
ETHN (?? MAC. MAGN) CONST. 
AP EpipH DipD_ (?? CirRrys) 
INEST 7GESTPIL,.. Ps-VIcT 
expressly (appealing to MSS) 
and other late writers 

(?? VINCENT.THIB) AMB (HIER 
neutral) AuG and later Latin 
writers 

APHRAATES 

Lection-system of N. Africa early 
in Cent. v, and later Lection- 
systems generally. 
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The genealogical relations of this 
variation cannot be made out with 
certainty from the extant evidence: 
there is good reason to think that 
vy. g—20 are Western and the 
Shorter Conclusion probably Alex- 
andrian; but it would be unsafe to 
treat this supposition as clearly esta- 
blished. Yet Internal Evidence of 
Groups affords safe grounds for a 
decision. The unique criterion sup- 
plied by the concord of the inde- 
pendent attestations of & and B is 
supported by three independent in- 
dications as to lost ancient Greek 
MSS (including a strong statement 
by Eusebius, or perhaps Origen, as 
to the MSS known to him); by two 
independent versions (one of them 
being the earliest extant Latin); and 
by three independent writers (one 
in the middle of Cent. Iv, the two 
others probably in Cent. v), without 
taking into account any one whose 
silence can reasonably be misinter- 
preted. Omission was accordingly 
at least very ancient; it was widely 
spread; and its attestation includes 
a group (X+B+lat.afr) on which 
the habitual character of its readings 
confers a specially high authority. 
The testimony of Old Latin MSS is 
unfortunately very defective here: 
we have neither the (predominantly) 
African ¢, nor the two best of the 
European class, a 4, nor the middle 
European 7: all the extant MSS 
are either Italian, or else European 
of a comparatively late and Italian- 
ising type. But the phrase employed 
by Jerome (above, p. 33), and the 
reading of D render it likely enough 
that vv. g—20 were current in the 
European Latin texts generally. 
More important testimony is borne 
to these vv. by the Memphitic. In 
the case of a passage so likely to 
steal in from Greek texts, it is diffi- 
cult to suppress a suspicion as to the 
incorruptness of the existing MSS. 


‘na 
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If the text of the extant MSS, nore 
being older than Cent. x11 or possibly 
X, is incorrupt, as it well may be, 
still the number of early interpola- 
tions which found a place in the 
Memphitic isnotsmall. The Syriac 
evidence adds no important fresh 
element to the other attestation of 
vv. 9—20: of the three other Ori- 
ental versions one is defective, and 
two adverse. The Greek patristic 
evidence proves, if proof were need- 
ed, the great antiquity of these 
verses ; but it is all of one colour, 
and belongs to the least pure line of 
Ante-Nicene transmission. When 
every item has been taken into 
account, the conclusion to be drawn 
from the Documentary evidence 
alone is that vv. g—20 are a very 
early interpolation, early and widely 
diffused and welcomed ; though not 
so widely as to be known at the 
place at which the Shorter Conclu- 
sion was inserted, or at the several 
places at which it was accepted ; 
and not so widely as to prevent the 
perpetuation of copies wanting both 
Conclusions, in Palestine or else- 
where, on into the fourth and fifth 
centuries. 


This provisional conclusion is 
however at once encountered by a 
strong show of Intrinsic evidence. 
It is incredible that the evangelist 
deliberately concluded either a para- 
graph with ég¢oBovvro yap, or the 
Gospel with a petty detail of a se- 
condary event, leaving his narrative 
hanging in the air. Each of these 
points of intrinsic evidence is of 
very great weight: but the first 
admits, as we shall see, a two-sided 
application ; and such support as 
either of them lends to the genu- 
ineness of vv. 9—20 is dependent 
on the assumption that nothing but 
a deliberate intention of the evange- 
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list to close the Gospel at v. 8 
could have caused its termination 
at that point in the most original 
text transmitted tous. The assump- 
tion fails however, for two other 
contingencies have to be taken into 
account: either the Gospel may 
never have been finished, or it may 
have lost its last leaf before it was 
multiplied by transcription. Both 
contingencies are startling when first 
presented to the mind: but their 
possibility is included in the fact of 
human agency. The least difficult 
explanation of the omission of vv. 
g—2o on the hypothesis that they 
are genuine is by the loss of a leaf 
ina MS of some later but still very 
early date ; and an external incident 
possible in the second century can- 
not safely be pronounced impossible 
in the first. 

These considerations are of course 
negative only: they remove afrima 
facie difficulty in the way of rejecting 
the genuineness of vv. g—20, but 
they contain no argument against 
the genuineness. On the other 
hand, though the presence of these 
verses furnishes a sufficient conclu- 
sion to the Gospel, it furnishes none 
to the equally mutilated sentence 
and paragraph. ‘The author of the 
Shorter Conclusion perceived and 
supplied both wants: his first sen- 
tence is just such a final clause as 
v. 8 craves, and cravesinvain. Once 
more, the verbal abruptness is ac- 
companied by a jarring moral dis- 
continuity. When itisseen how Mt 
XXvViil I—7 is completed by 8—10, 
and Le xxiv 1—7 by 8,9, it be- 
comes incredible not merely that 
St Mark should have closed a para- 
graph with a yap, but that his one 
detailed account of an appearance 
of the Lord on the morning of the 
Resurrection should end upon a 
note of unassuaged terror. To es- 
cape this result by treating the terror 


47 
as due to unbelief, and thus asso- 
ciating it with the thrice recounted 
unbelief of the Eleven in vy. 11, 
13, 14, Only introduces fresh diffi- 
culties: for (1) the women receive 
no reassurance in vv. 9—20, wy. 
‘15 ff. being addressed to the Eleven 
alone; and (2) the discord between 
v. 8, as the intended close of a group 
of verses, and the other Gospels 
becomes aggravated. Mt relates 
that the women “departed quickly 
from the tomb with fear and great 
Joy to tell the disciples”, Le that 
they did actually tell the tale “to 
the Eleven and all the rest”. ‘If 
v. 8 of Mc was only a circumstantial 
account of the immediate terror of 
the women, and their consequent 
silence on their way to the Eleven, 
and was followed (or was intended 
to be followed) by the telling of the 
tale to the Eleven, as recorded by 
‘Le and implied by Mt, with or with- 
‘out the interposed meeting with 
Christ recorded in Mt, the verse is 
congruous with its own position and 
with the parallel narratives.. But, if 
the story was meant to end with 


-v. 8, (or. only to be taken up after 


a fresh start by vv. 10, 11, which 
speak of Mary Magdalene alone,) the 
fear and the silence implicitly obtain 
from their position a different cha- 
racter, at variance with the spirit as 
well as the letter of Mt and Lc; 
and the difference is but emphasised 
by the accession of the idea of un- 
belief. 

A second considerable item of 
Intrinsic evidence srima facie fa- 
vourable to the genuineness of vv. 
g—z20 is derived from their general 
character. Whether they are his- 
torically trustworthy or not, their 
contents are not such as could have 
been invented by any scribe or 
editor of the Gospel in his desire to 
supply the observed defect by a 
substantial and dignified ending. 
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‘They have every appearance of being 
founded on definite written or oral 
traditions. But, though this charac- 
teristic distinguishes them broadly 
from the Shorter Conclusion, and 
shews that they do not owe their 
original existence to any ordinary 
incident of transcription, it does 
not thereby identify their authorship 
with that of the preceding verses. 
A third alternative remains, to which 
we shall return presently, that they 
were adopted by a scribe or editor 
from some other source. 

‘We do not think it necessary to 
examine in detail the Intrinsic evi- 
dence supposed to be furnished by 
comparison of the vocabulary and 
style of vv. g9—20 with the un- 
questioned parts of the Gospel. 
Much of what has been urged on 
both sides is in our judgement 
trivial and intangible. There remain 
a certain number of differences 
which, taken cumulatively, pro- 
duce an impression unfavourable to 
identity of authorship. Had these 
verses been found in all good docu- 
ments, or been ofen to suspicion on 
no other internal evidence, the dif- 
ferences would reasonably have been 
neglected. But, when the question 
is merely whether they confirm or 
contravene an adverse judgement 
formed on other grounds, we can 
only state our belief that they do to 
an appreciable extent confirm it. 
On the other hand the supposed 
indications of identical authorship 
break down completely on examina- 
tion. The vocabulary and style of 
vv. g—zo not being generically 
different from that of the first three 
Gospels, it is naturally easy to dis- 
cover many coincidences with Mc 
as with the others. But we have 
failed to recognise any coincidences 
-which point to identity of parentage 
with Mc in a trustworthy and sig- 
nificant manner; and we believe the 


supposed harmonies with the general 
purpose or structure of Mc tobe in 
like manner illusory. 

These various internal relations of — 
vv. g—20 to the whole of Mc afford 
however much less important In- 
trinsic evidence than the structure 
of the section itself in relation to 
the preceding verses of c. xvi. The 
transition from v. 8 to v. 9 is, when 
carefully examined, not less. sur- 
prising on the one side than on the 
other: the abrupt close of v. 8 is 
matched by a strangely retrospective 
leap at the beginning of v.9. In 
vv. 1—8 it is told how Mary Mag- 
dalene and the other two women 
prepared spices, came to the tomb 
lav mpwt [7H] mig Tov caBBarwv... 
dvarei\avtos Tov nAtov, found the 
stone rolled away, saw within the 
tomb a young man robed in white, 
received from his lips a message from 
the Lord to the disciples, and then 
fled away in fear. If vv. g ff. are 
genuine, they must correspond to 
Mt xxviii 9g f. There however the 


narrative proceeds naturally; the 


women ran to tell the disciples, 
‘and behold Jesus met them”. 
Here on the other hand we en- 
counter a succession of incongrui- 
ties: (1) there is no indication to 
mark the appearance as an incident 
of the flight. just mentioned ;—(2) 
Mary Magdalene alone of the three 
is mentioned, though nothing is 
said of her being in advance of or 
detached from the rest;—(3) her 
former unhappy state is noticed 
(rap 7s x.7.d.), opportunely if the 
writer were here first mentioning 
her, and if he knew the incident in 
a form corresponding to Jo xx 1-18, 
inopportunely if he had mentioned 
her a few lines before, and if, in 
accordance with Mt xxviii 9 (av7avs), 
he believed her to have still had 
the companions named in v. I ;— 
(4) the position of mpwrov, whe- 
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ther absolutely or in relation to 
vv. 12,14, suits the beginning of a 
narrative, whereas in a continuation 
of vv. 1—8 it would naturally be 
inserted in a more accessory man- 
ner;—(5) dvacrds dé reads excel- 
lently as the beginning of a com- 
prehensive narrative, but, as a state- 
ment of antecedent fact not witnessed 
by human eyes, it is out of place 
in the midst of an account of the 
things actually seen and heard by 
the women ;—(6) mpwt mpwrn oaB- 
Barov is without force as a slightly 
varied repetition from v. 2, though 
almost necessary to an initial record 
of the Resurrection;—and (7) the 
absence of 6 *Iycods in v. 9 (wrongly 
inserted in many documents) agrees 
ill with the exclusively indirect 
references to Christ in vv. r—8, and 
contrasts remarkably with the em- 
phatic phrases used in the analogous 
places of the other Gospels (Mt 
Xxvili g kai i600 “Inoots; Le xxiv 
15 [kal] avrés *Inoots; Jo xx 14 
Oewpet Tov “Incoty éordra); while, 
if vv. g—20 belonged originally to a 
different context, the name might 
easily have stood at the head of 
preceding sentences on the Death 
and Burial. Separately and collec- 
tively, these various peculiarities of 
language are inconsistent with an 
original continuity between vv. r—8 
and what follows, and, with the 
qualified exception of the last, mark 
v. g as the initial sentence of a 
narrative which starts from the Re- 
surrection. 


It remains to consider the Trans- 
criptional Probabilities of the two 
readings; that is, to enquire how far 
it is possible to account for the in- 
troduction of vv. g—20 on the hypo- 
thesis that they are an interpolation, 
or for their omission on the hypo- 
thesis that they are genuine. If they 
are genuine, the cause of omission 
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must have been of some unusual kind. 
Neither the slight historical difficulty 
mentioned by Marinus, nor the 
strangeness of the transition from 
v. 8 to v. 9, nor any other strictly 
internal ground of offence can have 
led to so violent a remedy as the 
excision of the last twelve verses of 
a Gospel, leaving a sentence incom- 
plete: remedial omissions on this 
scale, and having such results, are 
unknown. 

Nor again can omission be ex- 
plained by misunderstanding of the 
word 7éXos which often stands after 
v. 8 in cursives, as it does in other 
places of the N.T., few in some 
MSS, many in others. Wherever the 
word is a remnant of the significant 
double réXos found in 22 (see above, 
p: 30), it was probably handed down 
from an early copy, but a copy the 
form of which already presupposes 
the existence of both readings. For 
the common liturgical use of Téos, 
as denoting the end of a (Constantino- 
politan) lection, there is no evidence 
earlier than Cent. viII: the addi- 
tion of td TéXos [kal 7 wpa] to aréxer 
by D cu? lat.vt syrr in Mc xiv 41 
cannot possibly have had this origin 
(see note ad /.). But, even on the 
hypothesis that 7éXos was so used in 
MSS of Cent. II, it is incredible 
that any scribe should be beguiled 
by it into omitting the subsequent 
verses which according to the very 
hypothesis he must have been ac- 
customed to read and hear. 

There remains only the supposi- 
tion of accidental loss. The last 
leaf of a MS of Cent. 11 might easily 
be filled with vv. g—20, and might 
easily be lost; and thus the MS 
wouid naturally become the parent 
of transcripts having a mutilated 
text. It is not so easy to under- 
stand how a defect of this mag- 
nitude in so conspicuous a part 
of the Gospels could be widely pro- 
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pagated and adopted, notwithstand- 
ing the supposed. existence of a fuller 
text in the copies current all around. 
Nevertheless the loss of a leaf in 
Cent. 11 does afford a tenable mode 
of explaining omission, and would 
deserve attention were the Docu- 
mentary and the Intrinsic evidence 
ambiguous. 

On the other hand the question 
whether the insertion of vv. g—20 
can be readily accounted for, on the 
hypothesis that they are not genuine, 
at once answers itself in part; that 
is, as regards the probability that 
some addition would be made after 
v. 8. The abruptness of termination 
could escape no one, and would 
inevitably sooner or later find a 
transcriber or editor bold enough to 
apply a remedy. What was here 
antecedently probable is confirmed 
by the actual existence of the Shorter 
Conclusion, the manifest product of 
some such editorial audacity: and 
its testimony to this effect remains 
unchanged, whether the antecedent 
text which lacked vv. 9—20 was 
itself preceded or not by a fuller text 
which contained them. 

It is not however an addition in 
the abstract that has to be accounted 
for, but the definite and remarkable 
addition of vv. g—20. Here the 
Intrinsic evidence already adduced 
against the genuineness of these 
verses (pp. 46—49) is from another 
side a prima facie difficulty in ex- 
plaining how they could be inserted. 
A scribe or editor, finding the 
Gospel manifestly incomplete, and 
proceeding to conclude it in lan- 
guage of his own, would never 
have begun with the words which 
now stand in v. g. If he noticed 
the abruptness of v. 8 as a sentence 
and as the end of a paragraph, he 
must have at least added some such 
words as the first sentence of the 
Shorter Conclusion. If he noticed 


only the abruptness of v. 8 as the 
end of the Gospel, and was provided 
with fresh materials from traditional 
or other sources, still he must have 


expressed some kind of sequence be- 


tween the old part of the narrative 
and the new, instead of turning sud- 
denly back to the Resurrection and 
its day and hour, and bringing Mary 
Magdalene freshly and alone upon 
the scene, as though she had not 
been one of three whom the pre- 
ceding verse had left fleeing from 
the tomb in speechless terror. 

This consideration, equally with 
the intrinsic character of the con- 
tents of vv. g—20 (see pp. 47 f.), 
excludes the supposition that these 
verses originated in a desire of a 
scribe or editor to round off the im- 
perfect end of the Gospel. It is in 
like manner fatal to an intermediate 
view which has found favour with 
some critics, that vv. g—20 are a 
supplement added by the evangelist 
at a later time to the work pre- 
viously left for some reason un- 
finished. This mode of attempting 
to solve the problem is not alto- 
gether inconsistent with the docu- 
mentary evidence: but it leaves v.9, 
both in itself and in relation to v. 8, 
more hopelessly enigmatic than it 
stands on any other view. On the 
other hand the language of v. 9 
presents no difficulty if it is the 
beginning of a narrative taken from 
another source. 


When the various lines of In- 
ternal Evidence, Intrinsic and Tran- 
scriptional, are brought together, 
they converge to results completely 
accordant with the testimony of the 
documents, but involving limitations 
to which ordinary . documentary 
evidence, taken by itself, has no 
means of giving expression. If the 
transition from v. 8 to v. g were 
natural, omission might be explained 


— 
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by a very early accidental loss of a 
leaf: but both sides of the juncture 
alike cry out against the possibility 
of an original continuity. The case 
is hardly less strong (1) against an 
intended conclusion of the Gospel 
with v. 8; and (2) against the in- 
vention of vv. g—20 by a scribe or 
editor. But neither of these two 
suppositions is a necessary element 
in the result suggested by the 
Documentary attestation, that vv. 
g—zo and the Shorter Conclusion 
were alike absent from the earliest 
and purest transmitted text, and 
alike added at a later time owing 
to asense of incompleteness. There 
is however no difficulty in supposing 
on the contrary (1) that the true in- 
tended continuation of vv. 1—8 
either was very early lost by the 
detachment of a leaf or was never 
written down; and (2) that a scribe 
or editor, unwilling to change the 
words of the text before him or to 
add words of his own, was willing 
to furnish the Gospel with what 
seemed a worthy conclusion by in- 
corporating with it unchanged a nar- 
rative of Christ’s appearances after 
the Resurrection which he found in 
some secondary record then sur- 
viving from a preceding generation. 
If these suppositions are made, the 
whole tenour of the evidence be- 
comes clearand harmonious. Every 
other view is, we believe, untenable. 

The opening words of v. 9 ’Ava- 
oras 6€ rpwi, without o Ingovs or any 
other name, imply a previous con- 
text, and mark vv. g—20 as only 
the conclusion of a longer record: 
but to what length the record ex- 


tended, it is idle to speculate. On 
the other hand it is shown by its 
language and structure to be com- 
plete in itself, beginning with the 
Resurrection and ending with the 
Ascension. It thus constitutes a 
condensed fifth narrative of the 
Forty Days. Its authorship and its 
precise date must remain unknown: 
it is however apparently older than 
the time when the Canonical Gospels 
were generally received ; for, though 
it has points of contact with them 
all, it contains no attempt to har- 
monise their various representations 
of the course of events. It mani- 
festly cannot claim any apostolic 
authority; but it is doubtless founded 
on some tradition of the apostolic 
age. 

xvi. 14 fin.] + Ft whi satisfacie- 
bant dicentes Saeculum istud inigui- 
tatis et incredulitatis substantia [al. 
sub Satana] est, quae non sinit per 
zmmundos spiritus veram Det appre- 
hendi virtutent: tdcirco jamnunc 
revela gustitiam tuam ‘*some copies 
and especially Greek MSS...in the 
end of the Gospel according to 
Mark” according to Hier. Déal. c. 
felag. ii 15, who begins. with 
quoting the whole verse (fos¢ea... 
non crediderunt). ‘If you dispute 
this authority (Cz s¢ contradicius)”, 
he continues, ‘‘at least you will not 
dare to repudiate the saying Zundus 
in maligno positus est (tJo v 19) and 
Satan’s audacious temptation of his 
Lord” &c.CompareTert. De res.cari. 
59, Sed futurum, inguis, aevum 
alterius est dispositionis et aeternae : 
zettur hujus aevi substantiam oz 
aeternam diversa possidcre non posse. 
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LUKE I 28 


St LUKE 


i 28 fin.) +4evdoynuévn od ev 
yuvaiéiv. | Western and Syrian (Gr. 
Lat. Syr. /&th. Goth.); incl. Eus. 
DE * Vert. Virg.vel.. Ephr.Diat. 
arm. 49. Text NBL 1-131 81** al 
syr-hr me the arm pp*"; also pro- 
bably Petr.al.47Routh Ps.Tit. Wax. 
82 Lag Sever. 7o.Cram.3oauct.Prom. 
172, who quote no further. 

From v. 42, perhaps through 
the medium of the apocryphal Book 
of James 11f. (according to most 
MSS), where v. 42 is omitted at its 
proper place. 

135 cee ee ee A cov Western 
(Grae lath Syt v Asti: sAunay)): 
incl. Just Valentinian.ap.Hipp Iren. 
lat Greg.thaum Ath Tert. Prax.26; 
not Dé ff f¢ ve) Kus... Vert. 
Prax.27 Cyp: Tert.Marc.iv 7 has 
im te nascetur. 

Supplied from a desire of sym- 
metry. after the two preceding 
clauses; and suggested by the con- 
text. 

i 46 Mapu] Liisabet a b rhe 


Tren.lat.235 (codd.opt) and copies. 


known to Ori rig (or Hier his translator) 
fom. Le. vii p. 940: Mary’s name is 
said to be here ‘‘in some eae 
while ‘‘according to other MSS” 
is Elizabeth that prophesies ; ae 
passages of this and the following 
Homily (e.g. vili p. 940 fiz. Ante 
Fohannem prophetat Elisabeth, ante 
ortum Domini salvatoris prophetat 
Maria) shew that text was assumed 
to be right. All the evidence is 
probably Western, but of limited 
range; text being found in D ce 
FF Dig veewert oirenilat:[ogs5 
codd.]; 185 Amb Aug. 

Probably due partly to an as- 
sumption that the hymn was in- 
cluded in the subject of v. 41 


(érdnoOn Tvevp.aTos aylov), 
to the use of avr in v. 56. 

ii 2 airn dmoypapi mparn éyé- 
veTo] airy 4 amoypadh mpwrn éyé- 
vero Pre-Syrian (? Alexandrian) and 
Syrian (Gr.; vv ambiguous); incl. 
®°ACLR Eus.2s.25 3 Does {eod: opt.). 
Also airn enepouan evyéveTo TpUTH 
probably Western (N*D [?Just] Orig. 
Mt.lat): the far correction pro- 
ducing this reading in & was pro- 
bably, as Tischendorf thinks possi- 
ble, made by the original scribe, who 
at first wrote AYTHNATTOTPAMHN, 
doubtless rather by mechanical as- 
similation of airy dmoypagy to the 
preceding macav rH oikoupévny than 
by misreading of AY THHATIOL PAH. 
Text B 81 131 203. 

The peculiarity of the language 
was thus removed or diminished in 
two different and independent ways, 
by inserting 7 (a mere repetition 
of the last preceding letter) between 


partly 


_avrn and amoypapy, and by placing 


the verb before rpwrn. 

ii 7 gdrvyn] omndalw repeated- 
ly Epiph. i 431 A, C, D; 47D (his 
double phrase €v garry kai [ér] 
omn\alw in one place seems to be 
partly from vy. 12), but doubtless by 
a confusion with the apocryphal 
Book of James (18 ff.) : cf. Ephr. 
Diat.266. See on Mt ii it. 

ii 14 evdoxias] (margin) evdoxia 
Pre-Syrian (perhaps Alexandrian) 
and Syrian(Gr. Syr. Eg. Ath. Arm.); 
inel-Onig® (Ces. 1 60; sie 
[Cord.]; Yo. 15) *[Ps.]Meth Eus? 
(Oz; 163,342) Cyr.hr.xii 32 Epiph. 
Haer.i 354 Greg.naz.Or. xlv 1 Did? 
([P* 2s. *1xxi 18; Ixxxv 13% 277ab2y 
p.84) Cyr.al? (Joc. [gr syr, and again 
syr]; xv 28 [gr syr]; Zs. xliv 23; 
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Fid. 6 [= lnc.unig. 681]; 154; Hom. 
in Off. v 459 Pusey; Dial. ad 
Herm. :ap. Pitra Spic.Sol. 1 3413 
* Anthropomorph.28) ; but the con- 
texts are neutral in all the places not 
marked with *, and the supposed 
quotation from Meth is taken from 
a work of very doubtful authen- 
ticity, the Or. zz Sym. e¢ Annam: 
to the evidence must be added 
the Gloria in excelsis in Greek, 
on which see below. Text N*ABD 
latt.omn go Iren.lat.186 Orig.lat. 
Hier. Hom.Lc. xiii p.g46(and con- 
text) Orig.dZZ.lat.537 Ps. Ath. Syzt. 
ad polit. p. 587 pp.latcomn; also 
the Latin Gloria zx excelsis. 

The only assured Ante-Nicene 
patristic testimony for either vari- 
ant is the passage from Origen’s 
Homily translated by Jerome, the 
reading 27 hominibus bonae volun- 
tatis of the actual quotation being 
confirmed by what follows: ‘Sz 
scriptum esse¢ super terram pax eft 
hucusque esset finita sententia, recte 
guaestio nascerctur [sc. as to dis- 


crepance with Mt x 34]: swnc vero ~ 


i co quod additum est, hoc est quod 
post pacem dicitur, in hominibus 
bonae voluntatis, solvzt guaestionem, 
pax enim guam non dat Dominus 
super terram oz est pax bonae 
voluntatis: segue enim ait simpli- 
citer Non veni pacem mittere, sed 
cum additamento, super terram; 7¢- 
gue e contrario dixit Non veni pa- 
cem mittere super terram hominibus 
bonae voluntatis.” Here Orig, whose 
style ¢an be recognised throughout, 
especially in the clause beginning 
pax enim, manifestly reads evdoxias, 
combining it in construction with 
elpnvn, not with avOpwrra:s. 

The reading of Iren must remain 
uncertain. The actual quotation 
may be due either to himself or to 
the Latin translator; and Origen’s 
interpretation shews the ambiguity of 
a sentence on the next page: ‘‘/z co 
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enint quod dicunt Gloria in altissimis 
Deo et in terra pax, eum gui sit 
altissimorum hoc est supercaclestium 
factor, et eorum quae super terram 
omniume conditor, his sermonibus 
glorificaverunt, qui suo plasmati, 
hoc est hominibus, swam benignita- 
tem salutis de caelo misit.’ The 
pause at the outset on elpyvy recurs 
in Origen, and Jdenignitas salutis 
may be a paraphrase either of elpyvn 
evdoxlas or of evdoxia alone. 

It is no less uncertain, though on 
different grounds, whether Origen 
used a different text of this verse in 
different writings, or whether the 
three places in which his extant 
works exhibit evSoxia have been 
altered in transcription ox printing. 
No stress can be laid on the quota- 
tion in J7/f.lat, as it may have been 
modified by the translator, and the 
corresponding Greek text has suf- 
fered condensation. But, as re- 
gards the Greek quotations, few 
changes could arise more easily 
than the dropping of a single letter, 
where its removal produced assimi- 
lation to two previous nominatives ; 
and in this case the usual influence 
of the current Constantinopolitan 
text of the Gospel would be power- 
fully reinforced by the influence of 
the text ‘of the yet more familiar 
Gloria in excelsts. 

The same remark applies to 
most of the other patristic quota- 
tions indicated above. It is proba- 
ble enough that ev5oxia was the 
original reading of many among 
them; waile no less probably it is 
in some cases due to transcribers 
or editors: in such a variation as 
this the need of verifying quotations 
by contexts (see /vtrod. §§ 156, 276f.) 
is at its highest. Some uncertainty 
likewise attaches to the solitary Post- 
Nicene patristic testimony in favour 
of evdoxias, that of a little treatise 
wrongly ascribed to Athanasius; 
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since here too the context is neutral 
and a modern editor might follow 
the Latin Vulgate: but in any case 
the evidence is late and unim- 
portant. 

In the Codex Alexandrinus the 
Psalter is followed by various hymns, 
including the Gloria in excelsis or 
Morning Hymn, which begins with 
Aédéa—evdox.; and there the reading 
is evdoxia, while in Lc it is evdoxias. 
There is however no real inconsis- 
tency: in matters of text the Gloria 
in excelsis stands in the same rela- 
tion towards the New Testament as 
the Epistle of Athanasius to Mar- 
cellinus, which is in like manner 
prefixed to the Psalter in the same 
MS; and no one would expeet the 
quotations in the Epistle to be con- 
formed in text to the biblical books 
from which they are taken, or vzce 
versa. The. true bearing of the 
reading of A in the hymn is two- 
fold; it is an important testimony 
as to the text of the hymn, which is 
itself one of the documentary au- 
thorities for the text of Lc; and on 
the other hand, by shewing that the 
scribe was likely to be familiar with 
the reading evd6xia, it increases the 
probability that ‘when he wrote 
evdokias he was faithfully repro- 
ducing what he found in his ex- 
emplar of the Gospels. The other 
early Greek Bibles furnish no similar 
evidence: B and & add nothing at 
the end of the Psalms, and in C the 
Psalter is one of the books that have 
perished. 

The Gloria in excelsts is extant in 
three forms. First, as appended to 
Greek Psalters. Greek Psalters have 
as yet been little examined; but 
ev6oxia will probably be found a 
constant reading: it is certainly the 
reading of the Zurich Psalter (Cent. 
viI) as well as of A. Second, as 
contained in the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions (vii 47), where some varia- 
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tions are evidently due to the author 
of the work, but others seem to be 
original differences of text: here 
too evdoxla is the reading. Third, 
as included in Latin Liturgies, with 
differences which in like manner 
appear to be original: here the 
reading is always evdoxias (bonae vo- 
luntatis). Whatever may be thought 
of Bunsen’s attempted restoration of 
the original form (Aippolytus? ii 
99 f.), he is probably right in his 
view that none of the three extant 
forms (compared in Anal. Antenic. 
ui 86f.) exhibit the hymn in a 
pure and unaltered state; and, if so, 
the Greek reading evdoxia cannot 
stand above all doubt. On the one 
hand the Latin reading may easily 
come from a Latin version of Le 
(not the Vulgate,—which has a/¢zs- 
simis for excelsis and prefixes 77 
to homintbus,—unless it be in a 
‘Mixed’ form): on the other hand 
the Psalters might easily follow the 
current biblical texts of their time, 
which certainly had evdoxia; and no 
composition taken up into the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions was likely to 
escape assimilation to their habit- 
ually Syrian text. Thus the Glorza 
in excelsis is on the whole favourable 
to evdoxia; but its testimony is not 
unaffected by the uncertainty which 
rests in such a case on all unverified 
patristic evidence. 

The agreement not only of 8 with 
B but of D and all the Latins with 
both, and of A with them all, sup- 
ported by Origen in at least. one 
work, and that in a certified text, 
affords a peculiarly strong presump- 
tion in favour of evéoxias. If this 
reading is wrong, it must be West- 
ern; and no other reading in the 
New Testament open to suspicion 
as Western is so comprehensively 
attested by the earliest and best 
uncials. The best documents sup- 
porting eddoxta are LP= 33 memph 
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(C and theb are defective); and 
the distribution of evidence presents 
no anomaly if evdoxia was an Alex- 
andrian correction, adopted in the 
Syrian text. The only question that 
can arise is whether internal evi- 
dence enforces an interpretation of 
the historical relations of the two 
readings different from that which 
the documentary distribution sug- 
gests. 

As regards Transcriptional Proba- 
bility, evdoxias might conceivably 
arise by mechanical assimilation to 
the preceding ov@pwrrors in the final 
letter, or by an instinctive casting 
of the second of two consecutive 
substantives into the genitive case: 
but either impulse would be liable to 
restraint from the greater apparent 
difficulty of evdoxias. On the other 
hand the seeming parallelism of 
émi yns elpnvn with év dvOpwmroas 
evdox. would strongly suggest as- 
similation of case for the two final 
substantives; and the change would 
be aided by an apparent gain in 
simplicity of sense. 

Consideration of Intrinsic Proba- 
bilities is complicated by the variety 
of possible arrangements and con- 
structions. With evdoxia the pas- 
sage falls into three clauses. If 
these are strictly coordinate, as is 
usually assumed, two or three serious 
difficulties present themselves. The 
second clause is introduced by a 
conjunction, while the third is not 
(some versions shew a sense of the 
incongruity by inserting a second 
conjunction before e€v dvOpwrro.s) ; 
‘men’ are not naturally coordinated 
- with ‘the highest’ and with the 
‘earth’, while ‘the highest’ and the 
‘earth’ stand in the clearest antithe- 
sis; and, to regard these terms from 
another point of view, ‘men’ and 
the ‘earth’ do not constitute two 
distinct spheres. If therefore evdoxia 
is right, the second and third clauses 
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must together stand in antithesis to 
the first. 

Other difficulties however emerge 
here. The words of the third clause 
may be taken in two different senses. 
If, according to the analogy of evéo- 
Kev év (ili 22 || Mt 11 17|| Mci rr; 
Miyxwit 55 Covx 5; He x'.38 
from LXX), they are taken to refer 
to God as ‘well pleased in’ man- 
kind, the order is unaccountable, as 
we should expect €v adyv@pwros to 
come last ; and the absence of any 
intended parallelism between él 
ys and ev dvOpwros renders an 
apparent parallelism peculiarly im- 
probable. Nothing is gained by 
mentally supplying €v avro?s and 
thus keeping €v dv@pwrets in true 
parallelism to émi ys by changing 
its. sense. Not to speak of the 
harshness of phrase, God’s good 
pleasure in mankind cannot be said 
to have its seat in mankind. Simi- 
larly, in whichever way ev dvOpw- 
mous be understood, evdoxta in the 
nominative is implicitly represented 
as ‘on earth’, and a evdoxia which 
is ‘on earth’ can hardly be God’s 
evdoxia in mankind. 

These difficulties may be avoided 
if we change the reference of evdoxia, 
and understand it as the universal 
satisfaction of mankind, the fulfil- 
ment of their wants and hopes (cf. 
Ps cxlv 16 dvotyes od Tas xetpas 
gov Kal €umim\gs av §@ov evdoxias). 
Yet, though the words will bear this 
sense, and the sense itself is not out 
of place, they are not a natural ex- 
pression of it; and their obscurity 
is at least sufficient, in conjunction 
with the still more serious difficulties 
attending the other interpretation 
of evdoxia, to leave the current 
Greek reading destitute of any claim 
to be accepted as preeminently satis- 
factory for its own sake. 

The difficulties of the reading 
evdoxlas are two, the apparent ob- 
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scurity of evdoxias and the inequality 
of the two clauses if the first ends 
with 6e@. Origen’s combination of 
evdoxlas with elpyvn would deserve 
serious attention if no better inter- 
pretation were available: the tra- 
jection would be similar to that in 
Heb xii 11, vorepov dé kapmov 
elpnvixov Tots bv avris yeyuuva- 
ouévors arodidwow Sixarocirys, 
and would be perfectly legitimate 
and natural in the sense ‘‘peace 
in men, [even the peace that comes] 
of [God’s] favour”: the unques- 
tionable trajection of év ovduaTe 
Kvuplov in the similar passage xix 
38 is noeasier. But it is simpler to 
take év dv@pwros evdoxklas as nearly 
equivalent to év dv@pwrots evdokn- 
Tos, evdoxnrds being an extremely 
rare word, not used even in the 
LXX, in which evdoxéw and evdoxia 
are comparatively common. Mill 
(Prol. 675) supplied the true key 
to the expression by calling it a 
Hebraism; and the Greek of Le 
iii, especially in the hymns, has a 
marked Hebraistic character. The 
sense corresponds closely to the use 
of evdoxéw, -(a, in the Old Testa- 
ment, and of their Hebrew originals 
M$, }/S1, sometimes rendered by 


other Greek words. There is no 
need to take evdoxias as distinguish- 
ing certain men from the rest: 
the phrase admits likewise the 
more probable sense ‘‘in (among 
and within) accepted mankind”: 
the Divine ‘favour’ (Ps xxx 5,7; 
Ixxxv 1; Ixxxix 17; cvi 4) or ‘good 
pleasure ’, declared for the Head of 
the race at the Baptism (ili 22), was 
already contemplated by the angels 
as resting on the race itself in virtue 
of His birth. 

The difficulty arising from un- 
equal division, Adga év vploross Ce@ 
being overbalanced by kat emt yijs 
eipjvn év advOpwmros evdoklas, is of 
little moment. Parallelisms of clauses 
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not Jess unequal abound in the 
Psalms; and the difference of sub- 
ject will explain the greater fulness 
of the second clause. 

[Moreover the words admit of a 
more equal division, which has 
considerable probability on other 
grounds :— 

Adéa év biorots Ge@ Kal ext yijs, 

elojnvn év avOpwroa.s evdoxias. 

The position of xai él ys would 
of course be unnatural if it were 
simply coordinate with év bwicros, 
but not if it were intended to have 
an ascensive force, so as to represent 
the accustomed rendering of glory 
to God év vwioros as now in a 
special sense extended to the earth. 
Other examples of similarly ascen- 
sive trajections are Le «vii jaa 
ef bev 6 dyes ouTos é€v OAN TH 
‘Tovdala mepl avTod Kal mwdadon 
TH TEPLXOPY 5 Act xxvi 23 ovdév 
€xTos héywr Gy TE of TpodHrat 
E\dAynoay pedrovTav ylvecOar Kal 
Mwvons. The sense recalls the 
first and ‘last verses of Ps viii, the 
Psalm of the visitation of man by 
God. In this arrangement ‘‘glory” 
and ‘‘peace”’ stand severally at the 
head of the two clauses as twin 
fruits of the Incarnation, that which 
redounds to ‘‘ God” and that which 
enters into ‘‘men”. H.] 

Evéoxlas cannot therefore be pro- 
nounced improbable, to say the 
least, on Intrinsic grounds, and 
Documentary evidence is strongly 
in its favour. [As however avOpw- 
mois evdoxias is undoubtedly a diffi- 
cult phrase, and the antithesis of 
yns and dyOpwmros agrees with Ro 
vili 22f., evdoxia claims a place in 
the margin. W.] 

ii 33 6 marnp atrod Kal H uATnp] 
*Iwond Kal ) wntrnp avrod Western 
and Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr. Goth.) ; 
but not D. Both readings are com- 
bined by 157 cant aeth; and various 
documents supporting text add a 
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second avrod at the end. ' The sub- 
stitution of the name evidently pro- 
ceeded from an unwillingness to call 
Joseph o wmarip avrod. In like 
manner in v. 41 of yovets avrov be- 
comes in lat.eur (not ¢ nor lat.it-vg) 
Foseph et Maria [mater ejus]: in v. 
48 600 0 matrnp cov Kayw is wholly 
or partly omitted by lat.vt syr.vt 
and the apocryphal Book of Thomas, 
c.Ig: and inv. 43, by a more widely 
spread corruption, éyvwoar oi yoveis 
avitod becomes éyyw Iwond kal 4 
ntnp avrov, Western and Syrian 
(Gr Lat.,; Syr. Atth. Goth:) s.but 
not Daevg Aug. Itmay be noticed 
here that in Mt i 16 a similar cause 
has led to the change cf tov Iwao 
Tov a@vdpa Mapias é& js éyevyndn 
"Inoots 6 Neyduevos Xpicrds to Tov 
"Iwond @& prnotevbeicoa tapbévos 
Mapiapu eyérvnoev “Incoty rov Nevyoue- 
vov Xpiorév in 346 a (D is defective) 
lat.vt syr.vt pp.lat, Western. 

lil I myenmovevovtos| 4 émrpored- 
ovtos + Western (Gr.[D Eus Chron. 
Pasch] Lat.). 

iil 16 dyi~] < 63 64 Clem.ggs 
(or possibly Heracleon quoted by 
him) Tert.Zaf¢(apparently) Aug 
(very expressly). A remarkable 
reading, apparently Western: if 
better attested, it would be highly 
probable. See also on iv 1. 

lili 22 Xv ef o vids mov 6 aya- 
wyTos, €v aol evidxnoal] 4 Tiss pov 
el av, €ya onuepoy yeyévynkd oe + 
Western (Gr. Lat.) ; incl. MSS (evi- 
dently Greek as well as Latin) men- 
tioned by Aug, and Just. Dza/.88, 103 
Clem.113 Meth. Symp; but not e 
nor lat.it-vg nor Eus.Szeph. Aug 
speaks of this version of the words 
spoken from heaven as the reading 
of “some MSS”, ‘‘though it is 
stated” (erhibeatur), he says, ‘‘not 
to be found in the more ancient 
Greek MSS”. The ‘Ebionite’ Gos- 
pel read by Epiph.faer.138 com- 
bined both representations of the 
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voice from heaven, inserting’ Eyw o7- 
Mepov yeyévynkad oe between text and 
Mt ili 17, very slightly modified. 

Doubtlessfromatraditionalsource, 
written or oral, and founded on Ps 
Tay 

fi 24 Tod MarOédr rod Acvei] < 
Africanus ap.Eus (Iren apparently, 
for he counts only 72 generations) 
Eus.Stesh Amb. According to 
Sabatier ¢ reads merely Levi, 
omitting gaz furt Mat. qui frit. 

iii 33 Tov “Adweivy tov ’Apvei] Tov 
*"AmivadaB(-du) tov “Apau Western 
and Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr. Goth.: 
cf. AXth.); evidently from Mt i 4, 
itself founded on Ruth iv 19 f.; 1 
Chr ii ro. Text B (?131 2157) (ap- 
parently syr.hl.mg): also Tov ‘Addu 
Tov “Aduiv tod “Apvet N*, Tov “Aédau 
being likewise prefixed tothe Western 
reading byaeth. Textis moreover a 
factor in other conflations. With or 
without addition of other names or 
forms of names, ’Adueiy (-iv) and 
"Apvei (-vi) are attested by NBLXT 
13-69-124-346 131 157 alP syr. 
hl.mg arm: and they will account 
for all the other readings except 
perhaps tov “Adau of & aeth, which 
may however be only the latter half 
of “Awwadau, a form of “AuwadaB 
found in various documents. Awzz- 
adab and Admin, Aram and Arni, 
are evidently duplicate forms of the 
same pair of names, preserved in 
different family records, as is the 
case with many names in the Old 
Testament. Many late Greek MSS 
and some versions add Tov "Iwpau 
atter rou Apdu. 

iv 1 aylov] <Ath.Zf.Serap. i 4 
expressly. No other evidence is 
known; and it seems not unlikely 
that Ath wrote with a confused 
recollection of iii 16. 

iv 44 ‘Iovéaias] 4 Tadidalas + 
Western and Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr. 
Eth. Arm. Goth.). Text NBCLOR 
I-I13I-209 22 157 alt! It 59 al® me 
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syr-hl.txt. Two lectionaries have 
avrwav. From Mc i 39; cf. Mt iv 
22, 
v tof. stand as joav dé Kowvwvol 
avtod “IdkwBos kal Iwavys viol ZeBe- 
Salou’ o dé elev avrots Acire kal m7 
yelverbe adtets ixOUwv, Toinow yap 
buds adrets avOpwirwv? ot 6é akovoar- 
Tes TavTa KaTéheLWav Ent THS ys 
Kai nxodovdnoav avr@. in D e (but 
e has Quz [sic] azt ad Simonem Ths 
Nolite esse for 6 6é...yeiverbe). 

vi14 els paptupiov avrois]4 va 
eis waptupiov H [nv D*] vuety TouTO + 
Western (Gr.[D Marcion] Lat.); 
incl. Tert, but not ¢ lat.it-vg. 

vi £ €é€v oaB8arw] + + devrepo- 
mewTrw | Western and Synan (Gr. 
Lat.[a ff 7* vg] Syr. Arm. Goth.) 5 
incl. Greg.naz (see below) Epiph? 
Amb? Hier: ¢ has (sabbato) mane, 
which cannot be meant to render 
devreporpwrw: it may either stand 
for mpwérw (see further on) or be 
an independent interpolation. Text 
NBL 1-118-209 22-69 33 157 (lec- 
tionaries) 6c f** g rhe syr.vg-hl.mg- 
(hr) me aeth. 

The excellence and comprehen- 
siveness of the attestation of text 
is decisive against this curious 
reading, which has no other clearly 
Pre-Syrian authority than that of 
D af (syr.vt is defective), and is 
commended by Transcriptional evi- 
dence alone. It certainly could 
not have been introduced in its in- 
tegrity through any of the ordinary 
impulses that affect transcribers, and 
its patent difficulty might have led 
to.omission: but all known cases of 

robable omission on account of 
difficulty are limited to single docu- 
ments or groups of restricted an- 
cestry, bearing no resemblance to 
the attestation of text in either va- 
riety or excellence. No evidence is 
extant from any source that Sevreps- 
mpwros, or any similar word in 
Greek or Hebrew, was a term of 
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the Jewish calendar; nor, to judge 
by the usual practice of the evange- 
lists, was a technical term of this 
kind likely to be employed in this 
manner, without article or intro- 
ductory formula. All purely nu- 
merical renderings, of which the 
least untenable is ‘second in a first 
pair of sabbaths’, break down by 
the want not merely of sufficient 
etymological analogies but of justi- 
fication in the narrative: the In- 
trinsic difficulty of the reading lies 
in the context as well as in the 
word itself. 

If a reasonable sense could have 
been established for devreporpxiry, 
it might have been supposed to 
come from an extraneous source. 
But a more probable explanation 
has been suggested by Meyer. The 
occurrence of év érépw caBSarw in 
v. 6 might naturally suggest the 
insertion of mpw&rw, which then 
might be changed to devrépw on 
consideration of iv 31 ff. Suppo- 
sing the dots intended to cancel 
mpwTw~ to have been negligently 
omitted, or to have been over- 
looked by the next transcriber, as 
experience shews similar dots to 
have been often omitted or over- 
looked, he would naturally com- 
bine the two words in one. A few 
Greek MSS even now read devrépw 
mpwtw, but perhaps only by corrup- 
tion of devreporpwTw. 

Attrita frons interpretatur saepe 
quod nescit; et quum alits persua- 
serit sibi quogue usurpat scientiant. 
Praeceplor quondam meus Gregorius 
Nazianzenus, rogatus a me [doubt- 
less at Constantinople in the year 
380 or 381] wt exponeret guid sibi 
vellet in Luca sabbatum Jevrepo- 
mpwrTov, 7a est secundo-primum, eé/e- 
ganter lusit, Docebo te, tnquiens, 
super hac re im ecclesia, in gua 
mihi omni populo acclamante cogeris 
invitus scire quod nescis, aut certe, 
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si. solus tacuerts, solus ab omnibus 
stultitiae condemnaberis. Tier. Ep. 
Be p. 269, 

vi 5 is transposed by D to the 
end of the next sabbatical miracle, 
after v. 10, the following being sub- 
stituted here: Ty avr nuépa Geacd- 
bevos TWA epyafduerov TY caBBaTw 
elrev alt@ “Avdpwre, ei pev otdas 
rl moveis, paxdpos ef ef dé wy oldas, 
émixardparos kal mwapaBdrns et Tov 
vouou. Possibly from the same 
source as the Section on the 
woman taken in adultery ([Jo] vii 
53—Vvili 11). 

vi 17 “Iepovoadnu)+xat Ilpaias 
N*; e¢ trans fretum abe fq ger, 
rhe cant; probably also e, which has 
et de transmayinis, omitting the 
following kal 77s mapadiov, rendered 
e¢ maritima by most Latins. The 
Latin reading probably represents 
kal IIepaias (of which xai IIpaias 
must be a corruption), which must 
thus be regarded as Western: Perea 
is not named in the New Testa- 
ment. Perhaps from an extraneous 
source, written or oral. For kai 
"Tepovoadnu—Z.6evos D has only 
kat G\\wv mo\éwv, which is inserted 
by conflation after 2vda@vos in ce go. 

vii 14 Neaviocxe] + 4 veavioxe + 
Western, D a ff (canz). 

viii 26, 37. Tepaonvav] Tepyeon- 
veav Alexandrian (Gr. Syr.[hr] Eg. 
féth. Arm.); incl. Cyr.al./oc.gr. 
(Mai) in v.26. VTadapyvev Syrian 
(Ger, oye. Goth.).; Text inive 26 
BD latt syr.hlmg  Cyr.loc.syr. 
(text and comm.és); in v. 37 
BC*D latt the. See on Mt viii 28. 

viii 51 kal “Iwavnv] <Iren. 351 
expressly. Arguing against here- 
tics who ascribed special sacredness 
to certain numbers on the ground of 
Scriptural examples, and for this 


purpose gathering together nume- . 


rous similar examples of the number 
five of which they took no account, 
he says ‘‘Quintus autem ingressus 
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Dominus ad mortuam puellam sus- 
citavit eant, nullum enim, z7zgzit, per- 
misit intrare nisi Petrum et Jacobum 
et patrem et matrem puellae”. No 
other authority is known for the 
omission. 

ix 27 Tnv Bacirelav Tod Beov] Tov 
vidy Tov avOpwmrov épxdiuevoy év 7H 
55€n avrov D Orig. F0.366, quo- 
ting verbally the reports of Mt Mc 
Le. From Mt xvi 28 combined 
with Mt xxv 31. Orig. oc. (Galland 
xiv b 95 ff. = Migne vii 340 ff.) 
confuses the readings, giving first 
Tov vidvy Tov dvOpwmouv éOovta év 
TH Baoidela avrov, almost as Mt xvi 
28 (cf. Le xxii 42), and» then the 
same with xal évy 7H do0én avrov 
added. The reading of syr.vt 
seems to be conflate, ‘‘the kingdom 
of God coming in glory”. 

ix 37. 7H é&s Nuépal4 dua rH 
quépas | Western (Gr.[D] Lat.). 
Evidently due to a desire to keep the 
two incidents connected in time, 
no interval being expressed in Mt 
Mc. ‘The same motive has given 
rise to the renderings of some vv, 
illa die f, ‘on that day again’ 
syr.vt, ‘on the same day’ theb. 

ix 54 dvat@cat avrovs]+ 4 ws Kal 
"Hvcias émoinoev | Western and Sy- 
rian (Gr 2 Wat: eSyr [Ee] Althe 
Goth.); incl. a clear allusion in 
‘Clem; 7) rors (see ’below)>) Wext 
NBLE 71 157 e vg syr.vt me.codd 
arm Cyr. 7o;loc.syr; (? Ephr. Dzat.gs5). 

ix 55 émeriunoev avrois]+4 kal 
eimev Ovx oldare otov mvevtgmaros 
éore + Western and (with otov for 
motov, and vuets added after éore) 
Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr. [Eg.] [Eth.] 
arm.) Goth.) ;-inel.. “Clem.” ror tf 
(in a fragment the last words of 
which, containing the reference to 
this passage, are somewhat more 
likely to be Clement’s own than to 
have been added by the catenist 
Macarius Chrysocephalus, since they 
give Ovx...éore according to the 
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Western form, not the Syrian) 
Epiph (Did). Text NABCLX# 
un? 28) Baan roma 57 nl dak 
vg.codd me.codd aeth.codd Cyr. 
Fo; loc.syr. 

Also+ 4 [6 vulds rot dvOpwrov 
ovK nrGev Puxds [dvOpwrwvr] amrohéoat 
ada o@oa.] + Western and, with 
yap inserted after 0, Syrian (Gr. Lat. 
Syr. [Eg.] [Atth.], Arm.. Goth.): 
several vv omit dv@pwrwy, and some 
Greek MSS read amoxretva: for dro- 
Aéoa. D, which retains xal efzrev... 
éore, omits this third clause: in 
other respects the distribution of 
documents is virtually the same in 
both cases. 

In v. 54, it will be seen, the 
distribution differs considerably in 
both directions. There e syr.vt arm 
support omission, while ACX un® 
(as well as D), nearly all cursives, 
and aeth retain the inserted clause. 
The documents which omit all three 
clauses are NBLE 71 157 lat.vg. 
codd me.codd Cyr: those which 
retain all are uncials of Cent. Ix, a 
large majority of cursives, the Euro- 
pean and Italian Latin, the Vulgate 
and later: Syriac versions, and the 
Gothic; with some Memphitic and 
Ethiopic MSS. It thus appears 
that the two latter clauses were in- 
serted first, and then the addition 
to v. 54; but that a common source 
of ACX &c., probably an eclectic text 
antecedent to the Syrian revision, 
stopped short without adopting the 
earlier and bolder interpolations: 
D may in like manner have refrained 
from adopting the last, though we 
have thought it safer to mark the 
defection of the one early Greek 
testimony by [].. ‘There can be 
little doubt that the second and 
third clauses, if not also the first, 
were derived from some extraneous 
source, written or oral: for the 
third ciaxixror somiin7. 

ix 62 émiPadov...omicw] 4 els Ta 
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Omicw Bréruv kal émiBardhov TH 
xXelpa avrou ém’ dporpov | Western 
(Gr.[D Clem] Lat.). 

xi 2 €A\Odrw 7 Baoirela cov] éAOE- 
Tw Td dylov mvevud cov ed’ Huas Kal 
kabapicatw nuas Greg.nys.Prec. 738 
very expressly twice over, as given 
by Le, not Mt: at least two MSS, 
as cited by Krabinger p. 141, have 
TO mvevud cov TO aylov. A similar 
statement by Maximus Confessor is 
doubtless borrowed from Gregory. 
In commenting rapidly on the suc- 
cessive clauses of the Lord’s Prayer 
in Lc,—whether according to his 
own text, or Marcion’s, or both, 
is as usual uncertain,—Tert(JZarc. 
iv 26) places first after Pater a 
petition for the Holy Spirit, follow- 
ed by a petition for God’s kingdom. 
Anearly Western text (Marcion’s or 
Tertullian’s) must therefore have 
had either the clause noticed by 
Gregory or at least the first part of 
it; but it must have stood in the 
place of dytacOjrw 7d bvouda cov. 
In D aytacOjrw dvouda cov (sic) is 
followed by €¢ 7uds, which, as 
Dr Sanday suggests, may be a trace 
of é€\Oérw 7d dyloy mve}ud cou 
éd yuas [x.7.A.]. No other record 
of this singular reading is extant: 
it is passed over by Orig.Orad? 
as well as by later writers : unfortu- 
nately only four lines have been 
preserved of Orig./oc, and nothing 
of Orig on Mt vi 9g ff. Possibly 
suggested by v. 13. 

Xi 13 mvedua ayov] + dyabdv 
déua + Western (Gr.[D]  Lat.): 
Orig(J7t.650; Orat.213) refers pro- 
bably to this reading, though perhaps 
he is but loosely combining the two 
clauses; but on Mt vii 11 (Galland 
xiv b 75=Migne vii 292: also, 
under Cyril’s name, Mai WV. P. B. 
iii 130) he expressly ascribes rvevua 
dyov to Lc, dyaéd to Mt: so also 
Amb. Evidently derived from 66- 
para aya9d in the former clause of 
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the verse. Various forms of con- 
flation present themselves, L cu? 
(chiefly lectionaries) lat.vg syr-hl. 
mg Cyr./oc.syr (text and comm. 
distinctly) having mvedua ayabdr, 
mnt spiritum bonum datum, and 
aeth dyaGdv déua mvevuaros aylov. 

xi 35, 36 (t) (v. 35) oxdre...éo7lv] 
ei otv Td Pas TO ev col oKdTos, Td 
oxdtos mécov Western (Gr. Lat.: cf. 
Syr.), most of the Latins adding 
ipsae or tuae to the second ¢enebrae 
and inserting swt. syr.vt adds 
this sentence after text. From Mt vi 
23. 

(v. 36) ef odv...dwri¢n ae]< Wes- 
tern (Gr. Lat. Syr.). The omission 
is probably in like manner due to the 
absence of any similar sentence in 
Mt. 

es Orav..pwrifn] Kal ws [6] AVxvos 
[rHs] aorparfs pwrloe c f vg (me) 
aeth (<xai). A curious recasting of 
the verse is substituted in g and, 
with some variations, added at the 
end in /: its original, to judge by 
comparison of the two forms, which 
are both corrupt, was probably eé 
ovv 76 cGua Tov év coi N’ixvOY Lh 
Exov gwtiwdv cxotiviv éotw, Toow 
MaXov Orav 6 NUxVos [cou] aoTparry 
gwrigfe. ce (or dwrice ce). Before 
™ dorpary +év B me Orig.loc? 
(Galland xiv b 102 f.=Migne vii 
356): Cyr.Ze is defective here in 
Syriac as well as Greek. 

All the extant variations are pro- 
bably due to the extreme difficulty 
of the verse. The passage probably 
contains a primitive corruption some- 
where, though no conjecture that 
has yet been made has any claim to 
be accepted. 

xl 42 Kplow] k\fjow Marcion ac- 
cording to Epiph. i 313, 332 and 
Tert.A/Zarc. iv 27. Perhaps only 
due to an itacism and an easy inter- 
change of liquids, though xplow 
might possibly be distasteful to 
Marcion. 
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X1 44 ws TA pynweta TA] + UY NMEA + 
Western (Gr.[D] Lat. Syr.). 

x1 48 Kal ouvevdokeire]4 wh cuvev- 
doxetv + Western(Gr.[D] Lat.). 

xi 52 ypate]4 éxptware + Western 
(Gr{[D 157] Lat. Syr.: cf... Acth, 
Arm.): aeth arm combine both 
readings. 

xi 53 f. KakeiOev.... croparos 
avrou]+ Aéyovros 6é av’rov ratra 
mpos avTovs €vwmiov mavTos Tov Aaov 
npkavto of dapicatoe nai .oi vouKxoi 
dewSs exev kal ouvBdddr(4cw airo 
wept mAedvwv, KntroivTes adopunv 
Twa NaGelv atrod Wa etpwow Karn- 
yopjoac avrov+ Western (Gr. Lat. 
throughout: Syr. in parts). Fora 
Syrian conflation and other varia- 
tions in v. 54 see Lrtrod. § 144. 

xll 18 7év oirov Kal Ta dyabd pov] 
47a yevijpard you +t Western (Gr. 
Lat. Syr.): also rods Kapmovs jcu 
(Gr. Lat.). For a Syrian conflation 
see J/utrod. § 145. 

xii 26 ef ovv...Nourdr] 4 Kal epi 
Tov howdy ti + Western (Gr.[D] 
Teat:.), 

xli 27 avédver* ob Komid ovde v7AOer] 
4 otre vnfec ote Udhalvec | Western 
(Gr.[D Clem] Lat. Syr.); partially 
adopted by other Latins. 

xli 38 kav év 77H Sevrépa...ovTws,] 
1 xai éay &On TH éorepwy pudaxy 
kal evpjoet, oUTws Tronoet, Kal éay év 
TH Sevrépa kal TH Tpirn’ +t Western 
(D throughout) : parts of the reading 
are also attested as follows :— 
rT. €omepwy p. Gr. Lat. Syr.; incl. 
Marcion (ap.Epiph) Iren.lat Meth : 
postponement of x. év Ty deurépa x. 
[év] 7H tpity Gr. Lat. Syr.; incl. 
Tren.lat Meth: moujoe Gr.[D] 
Lat.[e]. After ot7ws 1-118-209 and 
some vv add zowtvras instead of 
moijoet; and 1-118-209 lat.vt.codd ; 
ser.codd syr.vt Iren.lat further add 
[uaxaptol efor] OTe avaxdXwel adrovs 
kal dtaxovyjce: avrots, partly from the 
end of the verse, partly from v. 37. 
The Syrian reading is the same as 
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text, slightly modified by one form 
of the Western reading. 

xiii 8 xémpia] 4 Kddivoy Korpiwy + 
Western (Gr.[D] Lat.); incl. Orig. 
Lev.lat.Ruf.1go (apparently with 
context). 

xiv 5 vids] dvos Pre-Syrian (? Alex- 
andrian) (Gr. Lat.[eur-vg] Syr. Eg. 
[4th.] Arm.), from xiii 15: syr.vt 
aeth.cod add 7 évos to text. IIpd- 
Barov D aeth.cod, from Mt xii rr. 
Text (also Syrian) AB un?? cu? Jat. 
afr-it syr.(vt)-vg-hl the (aeth.cod) 
Cyr./oc.gr.syr. Authority is remark- 
ably divided, B esyr.vt the Cyr being 
opposed to NLX, the best cursives, 
and some early vv. There is no in- 
trinsic difficulty in either reading: 
the falling of children into wells 
must have been a common occur- 
rence, and Wetstein quotes from 
the Mishna (Bava Kamma v 6) Sz 
in puteum tncidat bos aut asinus,... 
filius aut filia, servus aut ancilla. 
The obvious temptation to change 
vids to the easier word, supported 
by parallelism, and the difficulty of 
accounting for the converse change 
constitute strong Transcriptional 
evidence,.. which agrees with the 
specially high excellence of the 
group attesting vids. In adopting 
évos, Erasmus, and after him the ‘ Re- 
ceived Text’, abandoned Syrian au- 
thority to follow the Latin Vulgate. 

xv 10 yopracOfvat] 4 yeuioae Thy 
xotNlav avtov + Western (late) and 
Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr. Eg. Arm.); 
incl. Cyr.éoc.syr.txt. Text NBD 
Tear l-r3n 
syr.(vt ?)-hr the aeth (go) (Orig. ili 
982 KopecOjva) ‘Chrys’(ap.Wetst.) 
anon.Cram.(? Tit)/oc Cyr.frag.gr 
(Mail tPA baat "346, (not von Lic), 
Both readings are combined by a. 
The combination émi@upaev xopra- 
oOjvac in xvi 21 might give rise 
to text, though the contexts are 
altogether different. But the West- 
ern reading may as easily be a para- 
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13-69-124-346 al? ef 
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phrastic exposition of the supposed 
meaning of xoprac@jva. It misses 
the true point however, for the 
Prodigal Son could easily ‘fill his 
belly’ with the ‘husks’, though he 
could not ‘be satisfied’ with them. 
The documentary evidence here is 
in any case decisive. 

Xvi 22 f. cal érddy. Kal év TH 
qdn émdpas] kal éradyn ev Te don 
émdpas ® g aeth (lat.vt-vg syr.hr 
Adamant), the words allowing a 
full stop after either érdgy or adn. 
The latter punctuation is assumed in 
lat.vt-vg syr.hr Adamant(in Orig. 
Opp. 1 827), which prefix or add a 
conjunction to émdpas, some docu- 
ments further adding zy (or de) z7- 
Jerno. With the other punctuation 
the reading would deserve considera- 
tion if it were better attested. In its 
origin however it was probably com- 
bined with the division assumed by 
the translators, being apparently an 
early Western attempt to amend 
the brief ending of v. 22 by joining 
kal éragy to words answering to eis 
Tov KOM ov ’ABpadu. 

xvii 11 kal T'adtAaias]+ et Fericho 
(Hiericho) Western (Lat. Syr.); not 
D: syr.vt has eds for café. A sin- 
gular addition, perhaps derived from 
an extraneous source, written or 
oral. 

Xvili 30 moAX\amAacloval 4 émra- 
wiactova + Western (Gr.[D] Lat. 
Syr.{hl.mg.]). Perhaps from an ex- 
traneous source, written or oral. 

XX 20 mapaTnpynoayTes| 4 adroxw- 
pnoavres | Western (Gr.[D] Lat. 
Eth. Goth.): syr.vt substitutes 
‘afterwards’, and syr.vg omits al- 
together. The absolute use of rapa- 
TnpnoavtTes was evidently a stum- 
bling block. 

xx 34 Of viol Tov aidvos Tovrou] 
+4 yevvavra: Kal yevywouw, | (some 
yevvacu Kal yevywvra) Western (Gr. 
Lat. Syr.: cf. Eth.) ; incl. (probably 
Clem. 551 Iren.168 gr.lat.) Orig. AZ 
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(probablyMethod.7g = Mac.magn. 
214, 221). The insertion in aeth 
is after yauloxovrac: lat.vt (exc. a) 
omits yauovsw Kal yapuioxovTat. 
Probably from an extraneous source, 
written or oral. 

xx 36 ddvavrat] 4 wé\ovow + West- 
ern, (Gr.[D] Lat. Syr.[hl.mg.]); 
incl. Marcion or Tert. 

tbid. isdyyedho yap elow, Kal viol 
eiowv Beov] icayyedou yap eiow 4 TH 
6e5 + Western (Gr.[D] and virtually 
Lat.); not Orig.1Cor. 250 Cram.: 
lat.vt has aeguales enim sunt angelis 
Dei or similar words, perhaps imply- 
ing Oeod: GANG ws dyyerol clot Oeov 
kal 157. 

Xxl II fi.J+(? Kal xeuudves) et 
hiemes (tempestates) Western (Lat. 
Syr. Aith.); incl. Orig.d/7¢.lat.355 
(apparently from the Greek, which 
is defective here); but not D « 
Probably from an extraneous source, 
written or oral. In the || Mc xiii 8 
kal rapaxat is similarly inserted. 

xxi 18] < syr.vt Marcion ap. 
Epiph; not Orig.Mart. Probably 
due to absence from the |||, espe- 
cially Mc xiii 13. 

xxi 38 fiz.) The common source 
of 13-69-124-364 here inserted 
the Section on the woman taken 
in adultery ({Jo] vii 53—viii 11). 
The Section was probably known 
to the scribe exclusively as a church 
lesson, recently come into use; and 
placed by him here on account of 
the close resemblance between vy. 
37, 38 and [Jo] vii 53; vili. 1, 2. 
Had he known it as part of a con- 
tinuous text of St John’s Gospel, he 
was not likely to transpose it. 

XXIl 19, 20 [[7o Umep vudy didope- 
vov* TOUTO..€KXUYVOuEVOV || < Western 
(Gr.[D] Lat.: cf. Syr.): D a ffz rhe 
simply omit; 4 ¢ likewise transpose 
vv. 17, 18 to the end of vy. 19, after 
To oWud pou: syr.vt differs from 
them by inserting TO Umrep ULOv" 
Touro movetre els Ty euny dvapuynow 
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between 76 gwud wou and wv. 17, 18. 
The Latins which omit and trans- 
pose nothing arec /g¢ vg, fq being 
Italian, and ¢ having many Italian 
readings. Lt 32 and some MSS of 
syr.vg omit vv. 17, 18, but probably 
only by homocoteleuton. Text is sup- 
ported by Marcion or Tert (iv 40) 
Eus.Cazx Cyr./oc.syr.txt: the refe- 
rence in Orig. 4/¢.823 is uncertain. 
The only motive that could appa- 
rently in any way account for’ the 
omission as a corruption would be a 
perception of the double reference 
to the Cup. But this explanation 
involves the extreme improbability 
that the most familiar form of the 
Words of Institution, agreeing with 
St Paul’s record, should be selected 
for omission; while the vaguer, less 
sacred, and less familiar words, in 
great part peculiar to Le, were re- 
tained. In the case of Da ffz rhe 
the selection would be improbable 
likewise as seeming to identify the 
Cup of v. 17, preceding the Bread, 
with the Cup of the other records, 
following the Bread. A sense of 
this -discrepance is presupposed by 
the transposition in @¢ syr.vt; and 
again their reading adds a second 
difficulty to the supposed selection 
by involving a gratuitously double 
process, cmission and transposition. 
On the other hand, if the words 
were originally absent, the order of 
vv. 17—19 being as in the common 


’ text, the two other readings at once 


explain themselves as two inde- 
pendent attempts to get rid of the 
apparent inversion of order. In de 
(syr.vt) this is effected by a simple 
transposition ; in most documents by 
an adaptation of St Paul’s familiar 
language. When theapostle’saccount 
of the Cup was being borrowed, it 
was natural to introduce with it, for 
the enrichment of the Gospel narra- 
tive, the immediately preceding line 
concerning the Bread. The only 
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substantive element not derived from 
St Paul, the last clause ro Umép v- 
wv é€xkXuvyouevoy, causes no diffi- 
culty : St Paul’s corresponding sen- 
tence being implicitly contained in 
his TovTo woveire eis THY Eunv ava- 
pvnow, already appropriated, a neat- 
er ending was obtained by taking 
a phrase from Mc (cf. Mt) with the 
substitution of yuwy for 7oAwy in ac- 
cordance with St Paul’s vrép vuav 
in the former verse. Some trifling 
variations from his diction are only 
such as are commonly found to ac- 
company the adoption of additional 
matter from parallel places. The 
insertion of To Umrép VuaV...dvauvnow 
(without 6.6duevovy) in syr.vt was 
probably independent, and due 
merely to the desire of making the 
account more complete. 
Intrinsically both readings are 
difficult, but in unequal degrees. 
The difficulty of the shorter reading 
consists exclusively in the change of 
order as to the Bread and the Cup, 
which is illustrated by many phe- 
nomena of the relation between the 
narratives of the third and of the 
first two Gospels, and which finds an 
exact parallel in the change of order 
in St Luke’s account of the Temp- 
tation (iv 5—8; 9—12), corrected in 
like manner in accordance with Mt 
in some Old Latin MSS and in Amb. 
The difficulty of the longer reading 
is that it divides the institution of 
the Cup into two parts, between 
which the institution of the Bread 
is interposed. It has long been a 
favourite expedient to identify the 
cup “of v. 17 with the first (or 
second) of the four cups which ac- 
companied the Paschal supper ac- 
cording to the Mishna. The identi- 
fication involves however a startling 
displacement both of the only com- 
mand to drink or receive recorded 
by Lc in connexion with a cup, and 
vf the declaration Aéyw vaiv, ov wy 


miw k.T.X. attached to the Institution 
of the Cup by Mt and Mc; divorcing 
them from the Institution itself, and 
transferring them to the time of the 
rites preparatory to the Supper. The 
supposition that vv. 17, 18 contain 
an anticipatory reference to the In- 
stitution of the Cup, as recorded in 
v. 20, is no less improbable. 

These difficulties, added to the 
suspicious coincidence with 1 Co 
xi 24 f., and the Transcriptional 
evidence given above, leave no 
moral doubt (see /ztrod. § 240) that 
the words in question were abscnt 
from the original text of Le, not- 
withstanding the purely Western 
ancestry of the documents which 
omit them. 

Xxli 42 ef Bovdet...ywéobw.]4 wy 
TO Oé\npua pov aAN\Ad TO cov yevécOw* 
ef Bove mapéveyKe TOUTO TO TOT NpLOV 
amr éuwou.r Western (Gr.[D] Lat.). 
Compare the inversion in ix 62. 

Xxli 43, 44 [ GbOn 5é adT@ dyyehos 
—éri tiv yqv. |] <N*ABRT MSS 
known to Epiph ‘very many MSS’ 
known to Hil (?many) MSS known 
to Hier MSS known to Anast. 
sin (13-69-124, see below) / (?very 
many) Latin MSS known to Hil 
(? many) Latin MSS known to 
Hier syr.hl.mg — me.codd.opt(cf. 
Lightfoot in Scrivener’s J7¢rod.* 
332 ff.) the.cod arm Cyr./oc.syr 
(text and comm.) Dam. far.(proba- 
bly) Amb./oc. The suitability of 
these verses for quotation in the 
controversies against Docetic and 
Apollinarist. doctrine gives some 
weight to their apparent absence 
from the extant writings of Clem 
Orig (? Ath, see below) Cyr.hr 
Greg.nys. ‘lheir controversial use 
led to gratuitous accusations of wil- 
ful excision ; as by (timid) ‘‘orthodox 
persons” according to Epiph, by 
‘“‘some of the Syrians” according to 
Photius, and by the Armenians ac- 
cording to late writers; while an 
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Armenian writer cited by Weistein 
retaliated by urging that the verses 
were inserted by Saturnilus the 
Syrian ‘Gnostic’ (Cent. 11). Anast. 
sin (Hodeg. p. 338 Gretser=]xxxix 
289 Migne) speaks of the attempt of 
‘some’ to remove them as having 
failed owing to the testimony of 
translations : ‘‘the passage stands”, 
he says, ‘‘ in all the foreign [é@vcxots] 
Gospels, and in most [7Aelorois] 
of the Greek”. Their absence from 
‘some copies’ is noticed in a scho- 
lium in the cursive 34. 

In a few late uncials, a few cur- 
sives, and syr.hl.cod.mg they are 
marked with asterisks or obeli. In 
N the passage is cancelled by curved 
marks at the beginning and end and 
by dots, and the marks and dots 
have been subsequently expunged. 
In Tischendorf’s judgement they 
were inserted by the corrector A 
and expunged by the corrector C. 
His identification of the hands in 
respect of mere marks may be pre- 
carious, thoughhe had no bias against 
the passage, whichhe retains: but it 
is in the highest degree improbable 
that it would be marked for de- 
letion by a corrector of late times. 
His decision is therefore probably 
right : but the point is of little con- 
sequence. The testimony of A is 
not affected by the presence of Euse- 
bian numerals, of necessity mis- 
placed, which manifestly presuppose 
the inclusion of vv. 43 f.: the dis- 
crepance merely shews that the bibli- 
cal text and the Eusebian notation 
were taken by the scribe from dif- 
ferent sources, as they doubtless 
were throughout. 

In the Greek lectionaries and in 
syr-hr (which like them follows the 
lection-system of Constantinople, see 
Pp. 42) VV. 43, 44 are omitted in the 
lection which would naturally include 
them, but inserted after Mt xxvi 39 
in the long Gospel for the Liturgy on 
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Thursday in Holy Week, which 
likewise in a manner includes part 
of Jo xiii imbedded in the text of 
Mt (see below): in syr.hr they dis- 
place Mt xxvi 40,41 except a few 
words. In most lectionaries the 
opening phrase of v. 45 is attached 
to them: but in M and others (cf. 
Matthaei? on v. 45) the inserted por- 
tion ends with ynv. As one among 
the many liturgical notes added to 
the margin of C by the second cor- 
rector (=third hand, Cent. 1X?), 
they stand opposite to Mt xxvi 4o. 
In 13-69-124 likewise they are 
found (without the clause from v. 45) 
in Mt xxvi, and there alone. Their 
presence in that position is doubtless 
owing to ecclesiastical use : whether 
thesame may be said of their absence 
from Lc is doubtful, as xxi 38 fiz. af- 
fords an example of a large analo- 
gous interpolation made by the scribe 
of the original of these cursives, 
due apparently not to transposition 
but to fresh insertion from a liturgi- 
cal source. The compositeness of text 
in 13 is illustrated by the presence 
of the words wn 6é, after which 
the scribe broke off and followed that 
exemplar of his which omitted the 
verses. In commenting on Mt xxvi 
39—41I, which he quotes continu- 
ously, Chrys refers incidentally to 
points contained in vv. 43 f.; and it 
is quite possible that he wrote under 
the influence of the liturgical con- 
nexion, as the Constantinopolitan 
lections for Holy Week may well 
have been used at Antioch in his 
time (see p. 42): but a mere com- 
parison of the parallel narratives of 
the evangelists would suffice to 
suggest to him the reference. 

Text! S*2sDLOX. \un® “MSS 
known to Epiph (see below) to Hil 
to Hier ‘most MSS’ known to 
Anast.sin cu?! lat.vt-vg syr.vt-vg- 
hl -[me.codd] the.cod aeth [arm. 
codd] Just Iren.gr.lat Hipp Dion. 
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al. Mart Eus. Can Arius ‘ Ath.’(?) Ps. 
1121 (this fragment appears in a 
condensed shape under the yet more 
improbable name of Cyr.al in Mai 
NV. P. £B. iii 389) Epiph(‘‘in the un- 
corrected copies”) Greg.naz Did? 
anon.Cram(? Tit) Syrian and later 
pp Hil(see above) Hier(see above) 
Aug ppt Ephr. Diat.arm.235. 

The documentary evidence clearly 
designates text as an early Western 
interpolation, adopted in eclectic 
texts. With the apparent exception 
of Dion.al, which it is not difficult to 
account for, the early patristic evi- 
dence on its behalfis purely Western: 
on the unfavourable side, the silence 
of Clem might be accidental, but 
hardly so the silence of Orig (or, later, 
of Cyr.hr, [Ath,] and Greg.nys); and 
unfavourable evidence other than 
negative, if not furnished by an ex- 
press statement, could exist only in 
the form of a continuous quotation 
or comment including the preceding 
and following verses, whereas no 
such comprehensive quotation or 
comment is extant in Greek before 
Cyr.al. Setting aside the mixed 
MSS LQX and good cursives with 
similar texts, the non-patristic Pre- 
Syrian evidence for text consists of 
&*D latt syrr, a frequent Western 
combination. 

Notwithstanding the random sug- 
gestions of rash or dishonest hand- 
ling thrown out by controversialists 
there is no tangible evidence for the 
excision of a substantial portion of 
narrative for doctrinal reasons at any 
period of textual history. Moreover, 
except to heretical sects, which exer- 
cised no influence over the trans- 
mitted text, the language of vv. 43 f. 
would be no stumbling-block in the 
first and second centuries; and toa 
later time than this it would be im- 
possible to refer the common original 
of the documents which attest omis- 
sion. 


The supposition that these verses 
were omitted in the biblical text 
because they were intercalated in 
Mt xxvi in a Constantinopolitan 
lection is equally untenable. It is 
true that they are dropped in the 
Constantinopolitan lection for the 
Tuesday after the Sunday answering 
to the Western Sexagesima, con- 
sisting of xxll 39—xxiii 1, and their 
absence from that lection may be 
explained by their occurrence in the 
Holy Thursday lection. But several 
considerations deprive this fact of 
relevance to the question as to the 
biblical reading. First, direct in- 
fluence of the gap in the lection 
Xxli 39—xxill I is excluded by the 
at least relatively late date of the 
ordinary (not special) week-day lec- 
tion-system, to which this lesson 
belongs, and which is absent from 
the earliest lectionaries, and more- 
over betrays by its structure its ad- 
ventitious and supplementary charac- 
ter (see E. Ranke in Herzog &. £. 
x1 376—380). Next, other similar 
transpositions occur elsewhere in the 
Constantinopolitan system: yet the 
resulting omissions in lections have 
notaffected the biblicaltext. Thirdly, 
as has been already stated (p. 42), 
the Constantinopolitan system is 
either only the local system of An- 
tioch or a descendant of it, and the 
Antiochian or Syrian system cannot 
be traced back beyond the latter 
part of Cent.1v. Fourthly, wv. 43 f. 
are retained in St Luke’s Gospel not 
merely by the Syrian Greek text but 
by all Syriac versions from syr.vt on- 
wards, that is, bythe only documents 
that could be affected by proximity 
to the Antiochian lection-system ; 
while most, perhaps all, of the 
documents which omit these verses 
must have been in their origin 
remote from any such influence 
of neighbourhood. With respect 
to the Homilies of Cyr.al, which 
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clearly omit vv._ 43, 44 in the 
midst of a cited portion of text, 
vv. 39—46, it may be added that, if 
they are founded on fixed eccle- 
siastical lections, which is doubtful, 
the distribution does not harmonise 
with the Constantinopolitan system. 
Lastly, it is in the highest degree 
improbable either that a passage 
long enough to fill rr lines in NS 
should be unconsciously dropped 
under the spell of the Sexagesima 
week-day lection, or that a recollec- 
tion of both lections should persuade 
a scribe to exclude from St Luke’s 
Gospel three important sentences 
which lay before him in his ex- 
emplar. 

On the other hand it would be 
impossible to regard these verses 
as a product of the inventiveness of 
scribes. They can only be a frag- 
ment from the traditions, written or 
oral, which were, for a while at 
least, locally current beside the ca- 
nonical Gospels, and which doubt- 
less included matter of every degree 
of authenticity and intrinsic value. 
These verses and the first sentence 
of xxiii 34 may be safely-called the 
most precious among the remains of 
this evangelic tradition which were 
rescued from oblivion by the scribes 
of the second century. 

xxii 68 od wy aroxpiOnre] + 4 7 
dmo\vonre ® Western and Syrian 
(Gn at Syr-Atth.): Text NBLT 
I-I3I-209 22 157 for me the 
Cyr./id.gt;loc.syr (not added by 
Vict. Ac. 430Cr.[ = 331Pous.] Amb): 
some of these documents subjoin oz. 
Added apparently to bring out more 
clearly the assumed sense. 

Xxili 2 duacrpépovta To €Ovos 1- 
pov] +Kal Karadvovra Tov vipor Kal 
Tovs mpopnras Western (Gr.[Mar- 
cion ap. Epiph] Lat.): some of 
the later Latins add zostram to 
legeni. After the next words kai... 
d:ddvac (given by Epiph as xeXevovra 
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ddpous wy 6ddvar, but probably only 
through hisloose manner of reference) 
Marcion’s text had kal droorpégovra 
Tas yuvaikas Kal Ta Téxva (see On V. §). 

Xxlil 5 fiz.] + et filios nostros et 
uxores avertit a nobis, noi enin bap- 
tizantur |-atur c] sicut [et] nos [nec 
se mundant] (c)e: see Marcion under 
v. 3- Doubtless Western, though of 
limited range. 

Xxili 34 [[6 dé "Inoovs—ro.otow. ] 
< N*BD* 38 82 435 a 5 me.codd. 
opt(cf. Lightfoot in Scrivener’s /7- 
trod.” 332 ff.) the Cyr.doc.syr 5 /ult- 
az.ap. Areth. Apoc.287 Cram. (epi 
wv Kal 0 xpioTos édeye Ild7ep, ...7o1- 
ovaw, ef kal Kupit\w 7T@’AdeEavdpet 
év ey [no longer extant] rev xara 
Tovdcavov Tt ehéyxw mpos t+ (? edéy- 
Xovre ws) vdPov TodTO TO pyTov edokev 
amookuBaNioar* add’ ef éxetros ov- 
TWS, Nutv ov TOTO Ooxe?. ‘Text Wes- 
tern and Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr. [Eg.] 
Jiitha Arm.)ssimels N*-°*ACDe LOX 
é Iren.lat.21o(cf.198,207) Hom.Cl 
Orig.Zev.lat.Ruf Eus.Caz Const. 
Ap? Gest. Pilat.10 ‘Cyr.’Lc. gr. 196 
anon.Cram(? Tit) Chr Thdt Dam. 
Par Ephr.Diat.arm.117, 256, 265. 
The fragment (on Le vi 27) ascribed 
to Cyr.al bears his name in the three 
MSS in which Mai found it and 
in Cramer’s MS (p. 52), and there 
is nothing in its language inconsis- 
tent with Cyr’s authorship: yet it 
is difficult not to suspect some 
confusion of names in the face of 
the distinct and forcible testimony 
of Arethas as well as the reading 
of the text prefixed to the (Syriac) 
Homily on vv. 32—43, which 
itself unfortunately breaks off in 
the only extant MS before v. 34 
is. properly reached. The Greek 
fragment omits Ildrep, as do A and 
one MS of the Gesta Pilatt. Accord- 
ing to Hegesippus (Eus. H. £. 11 23 
16) James the Lord’s brother at his 
martyrdom by stoning o7padeis 
ZOnxe Ta ydvata Aéywv Tapaxkarty 
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Kijpe Oeé marep, apes avrots, ob yap 
oldact Th Trotovaw. 

The curved marks denoting dele- 
tion in & are referred by Tischen- 
dorf to the corrector A somewhat 
less confidently in this verse than in 
xxll 43 f., where see the note. Here 
too they have been expunged, and 
must therefore be due to a corrector 
who was not the last; and here, 
even more strongly than in the 
former case, the early extinction of 
the reading points to at least an 
early date for the marks. The 
corrector who introduced the sen- 
tence into ID is pronounced by Dr 
Scrivener to be not earlier than 
Cent.1x. 

The documentary distribution sug- 
gests that text was a Western inter- 
polation, of limited range in early 
times (being absent from D a 3 
though read by e syr.vt Iren Hom. 
Cl Eus.Caz), adopted in eclectic 
texts, and then naturally received 
into general currency. 

Its omission, onthe hypothesis ofits 
genuineness, cannot be explained in 
any reasonable manner. ‘Wilful ex- 
cision, on account of the love and 
forgiveness shown to the Lord’s own 
murderers, is absolutely incredible: 
no various reading in the New Tes- 
tament gives evidence of having 
arisen from any such cause. Nor 
again can it be traced to a break in 
the Constantinopolitan lection for 
the Thursday before the Sunday an- 
swering to the Latin . Quinqua- 
gesima. The break does-not occur 
immediately before 6 6é’Incotvs, but 
after éxel éoTavpwoay avréy in the 
middle of v. 33; and the lection 
does not begin again before v. 44: 
so that only a small fraction of the 
gap in the lection, 3 lines out of 5 
in &, is taken up with 6 6é Inaois... 
move, and this fraction and the 
gap have different beginnings and 
different endings. This long gap is 
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moreover the second in the lection, 
for v. 32 is likewise omitted, the in- 
tention probably being to shorten 
the chapter by dropping all that is 
said about the two robbers, together 
with the intervening matter except 
part of v. 33, which was indispensa- 
ble to the coherence of the narra- 
tive. Further, this lection belongs 
to the apparently later portions of 
the lection-system (see p.66), where- 
as there is no gap in two probably 
earlier lections which likewise cover 
the same ground, the eighth Gospel 
of the Passion, and the sixth Gospel 
of the Vigil of Good Friday. On 
the fundamental irrelevance of the 
Constantinopolitan lection-system to 
all questions as to the origin of early 
readings, especially in the case of 
readings attested by no Syrian au- 
thority, enough has been said al- 
ready (pp. 42 ff., 66). 

Few verses of the Gospels bear in 
themselves a surer witness to the 
truth of what they record than this 
first of the Words from the Cross: 
but it need not therefore have be- 
longed originally to the book in 
which it is now included. We can- 
not doubt that it comes from an ex- 
traneous source. Nevertheless, like 


‘xxii 43 f.. Mt xvi 2 f., it has excep- 


tional claims to be permanently re- 
tained, with the necessary safe- 
guards, in its accustomed place. 
xxiii 43] Marcion according to 
Epiph omitted ojpepov...rapadelow, 
z.é. doubtless the whole verse. Orig. 
Fo states that ‘some’ were so trou- 
bled by the apparent discordance 
with Mt xii 40 as to suspect that 
onmepov K.T.A, Was a spurious addi- 
tion tothe Gospel. Taken literally, 
this would imply that the words 
were absent from other texts than 
that of Marcion, as he did not recog- 
nise St Matthew’s Gospel. But it is 
more likely that Orig had Marcion 
in mind, and conjecturally attributed 
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to him a sense of the apparent dis- 
crepance which he himself thought 
it necessary to subject to a careful 
examination. In that case the 
omission was probably one of Mar- 
cion’s arbitrary tamperings with the 
text. 

In D wy. 42, 43 stand thus :—xal 
oTpagels mpos Tov KUptov elrev adT@ 
My7cOnrl wou é€v TH Nuépa THs édev= 
gews gov. amoxpiOeis 6é 6 “Inoovs 
elrev aiT@T@etwAnoovTe [/. émimAyo- 
govrt] Odpoer, onmepov K.T.d. 

XXlli 45 é€vaTys TOU nAlov ex\elrov- 
ros| 4é€varns, [Kal] éoxorlc@n 6 yALost 
Western and Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr. 
Arm.: cf. Aéth.); incl. ‘ most copies’ 
known to Orig(4/¢.) (? Marcion 
ap. Epiph) (Jul. Afr) Orig.d/lat. 
293 (Chr) (?2 Cyr. loc.gr) (scholia) : 
éeoxotiaOn 6¢ 6 9. D: <xaliadbce 
arm: 251 aeth combine both read- 
ings, aeth substituting xécmos for 
qAvos: syr.hr and the Gesta P2/ate 
(see below) have tov 7Xiov oKori- 
o0évros: syr.vt is defective. Also 
< kal ésxoric@n 6 7dtos C4 33, as 
||| Mt Mc. . Text NBC*W®, * most 
copies’ known to Orig.A/.lat.$2 
some lectionaries in one lection(see 
below) me the (cf. aeth) syr.hl. 
mg (?? Iren.lat) - Orig.Cels*;, Lc; 
Cant.lat.Ruf. (Cyr-hr?¥-3)  Cyr.al. 
Mt (anon.Pous.) (Ps.Dion) Max: 
NL ItP Orig! have éx\révros. A 
liturgical note cited by Matthaei? 
states that some lectionaries read Tod 
mAtov éxXelrovros in the lection for 
the Thursday before Quinquagesima 
(els THY E THs TUpoPadyou) instead of 
kal éoxoricbn...€axio@n [sic, but evi- 
dently meaning 7Acos], but that in 
the two other lections (see above, p. 
68) they agree completely with 
the other copies. 

The words kal écxoric@n 6 Atos 
close a very brief summary of three 
lines, answering to vv. 33—44, which 
Epiph. Haer.317 in his loose manner 
sets down as a foundation for ac- 
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cusing Marcion of inconsistency in 
not omitting the Crucifixion. His 
comment (347) dwells only on éc7av- 
pwoay: but he probably took the 
last words of his abridged quotation 
from Marcion’s text of lic not merely 
from his own, An allusion of Iren. 
275 suggests T. 7A. éxd., though 
not conclusively (sod medio die occi- 
dit). » Jul.Afric (Routh Rel/. Sac. ii 
297 f.) shews that he must have read 
éoxotic@n by arguing that the dark- 
ness was not an Y eclipse without re- 
ferring to the word which was inter- 
preted in this sense. Besides the 
well known passages of Orig, a scho- 
lium. attributed to him in at least 
twosources (Matthaei!on Mt xxvii45; 
Galland xiv b 82=Migne vii 308 
Ilepit ravrns...éxpeudodn), and, to 
judge by internal evidence, with 
good reason (notwithstanding the 
ascription of the first few lines to 
Greg.nys in Nicet. A/¢.798 Pous.), 
speaks of the darkness as ravrns rijs 
éx\elWews. Chrys.J7¢ on the other 
hand repudiates the idea of an _ec- 
lipse, and is followed by one or two 
late scholiasts. An anonymous scho- 
lium printed by Poussin (A/c. 350) has 
the remarkable words 2kéros éyévero 
worep TOU nAlov UroxwpyoavTos 
TH KaTa Tov SeomdTou Tapowvia, | Kai 
ovK dvecxouévou dovvac rhv oikelay 
guwraywyiav Tois PeoxTovas, wrongly 
attributing them to Gregory [Naz. ] 
év rots mpos Kdnddvov: their au- 
thor is possibly Cyr.al (see below), 
whose Homilies are defective here. 
The words 6 wév yap yuos éoxori- 
gero occur in a Greek fragment bear- 
ing his name in a MS elsewhere too 
liberal in what it assigns tohim (Mai 
NV. P. B. ii 436): it may be his, but 
it is more likely to be by Tit.bost. 
On the other hand part of the verse 
is quoted with r. 7A. exd. in another 
fragment likewise bearing his name 
(Nicet.47¢.797Pous.), which has 
points of connexion with the frag- 
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ment attributed to Greg.naz. In 
the Gesta filati (11) the reading 
is Tod nAlov oxor.icbévTos, due either 
to conflation of the two principal 
readings or to an independent at- 
tempt to obviate the misinterpreta- 
tion of éx\elrovros: the same pur- 
pose: is carried out further, after a 
few lines, by putting the words é- 
KNerYis nrlov yéyovev Kata TO elwhds 
into the mouth of the unbelieving 
Jews. 

Transcriptional evidence fully con- 
firms the clear testimony of docu- 
ments. The genitive absolute of 
text might easily be changed to a 
finite verb with a conjunction, an- 
swering to the finite verbs on either 
side; the converse change would be 
improbable. The familiar cxorifouae 
applied to the sun (as Mt xxiv 29 || 
Mc xiii 245 Aprix 2 ;ficeltxui2:; 
cf. Is xiii 10) could | never be a 
stumblingblock: the less common 
€x\elrw, nowhere else applied to 
the sun in the Greek Bible, might 
easily provoke paraphrase, even if 
it did not give more serious offence 
by suggesting the in this place im- 
possible sense of eclipse. We learn 
from Orig (for his in substance, not 
the Latin translator’s, the long and 
elaborate discussion certainly is) 
that already in his day attacks 
were made on the Gospel not only 
on the ground of the silence of his- 
torians about the darkness, but also 
on account of the impossibility of an 
eclipse at full moon. He notices 
and warmly repudiates the answer 
of some Christians, that there was 
the special miracle of an eclipse 
under unwonted conditions; and 
himself meets the difficulty by ac- 
cepting the reading kal écxoricOy 
6 mAwos. To account for the exis- 
tence of the other reading he first 
suggests that it may have arisen 
from a desire of greater explicitness, 
with an assumption that the dark- 
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ness could not be due to anything 
but an eclipse; but he thinks it 
more likely that the change was 
insidiously made by enemies of the 
Church, that they might use it as a 
point of attack on the Gospels. A 
little further on he strangely asserts 
that ‘‘the evangelists made no 
mention at all of the sun in this 
place”, and argues that the darkness 
was probably due to clouds of ex- 
treme murkiness, as though he 
omitted both readings with C 33. 
In the earlier Comm. on Canticles, 
and even in the contemporary (Eus. 
Hf.E. vi 36) books against Celsus 
(ii 33, 35), Orig follows the reading 
of text, for he assumes the oc- 
currence of an eclipse (33 s. fz.), 
apparently a miraculous eclipse (35) ; 
so that he seems in his Comm. 
on Mt to have written under the 
influence of the Western MS or 
MSS which have so largely affected 
the text of this work elsewhere. A 
writer in Cent.v1, who personates 
Dionysius the Areopagite (£/. vii 
p- 775), describes the circum- 
stances of a miraculous eclipse as 
witnessed by himself at Heliopolis 
at the time of the Crucifixion, 
eiwé 6€ atr@ Ti déyers mepl THS 
é€v TH owrnply oTaup@ yeyovulas é- 
Krelipews ; duporepw yap TOTE KATH 
‘“HXlov Ild\w apa mapivTe Te Kal 
cuvecT@re mapaddéiws TY HAiw Thy 
cedhvnv éumlrrovoay éwpauev, ov 
yap nv ovvddov [a conjunction of 
sun and moon] xatpds* x.7.X. In 
commenting on this passage (il 311 
Cord.) Maximus Confessor says 
‘Note here the solution of the 
difficulty (dmropjuaros) in the evan- 
gelist Luke. Now no one has ex- 
plained the strangeness of the man- 
ner [o7. and] of the marvel save he 
[Dion] alone: for, the divine Luke 
having said amd S wpas oKdros év 
T@ oTavp~ Tov Kuplov yevérOar Tod 
nArtov éxkX\elrovrTos, it was a mat- 
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ter of debate (du@eBddXeTo) among 
all how he described as an &kXeryrs 
&c. Nearly all the commentators, 
being later than these times [sc. 
those of Dion] supposed that the 
sun himself lost his rays (a4moBaXeiy 
ras axtivas) for the three hours.” 
These examples, with others given 
incidentally above, 
temptation which would be felt to 
get rid of the difficulties arising from 
- the assumed interpretation of éx\ei- 
TOVTOS. 

On the other hand the word 
€x\eirw contains no such intrinsic 
difficulty as need raise a scruple as 
to its acceptance now. It might 
be applied to any striking occul- 
tation of the sun, whether by the 
moon or through any other cause. 
Indeed the wide and various use of 
éx\eirw in the LXX suggests that, 
as employed by a Greek-speaking 
Jew, it might easily preserve its 
original force, and the sun by 
a simple figure be said to ‘‘fail”. 
Some such sense is implied in the 
interpretations of the commentators 
noticed by Maximus, and of the 
anonymous scholium (p. 69); and 
probably in the paraphrase of 
irenzeus. 

xxiii 48 fiz.]+dicentes Vae nobis 
quae facta sunt hodie propter peccata 
nostra ; appropinguavit enim deso- 
latio Hierusalem  ger(syr.vt): syr.vt 
differs by prefixing ‘and’, substi- 
tuting ‘woe to us’ for hodie, and 
omitting the last clause. The Syriac 
Doctrina Addaet (Cureton Ane. Syr. 
Doc. 10), evidently referring to these 
words, seems to have had the longer 
text. 

xxiii 55 al] 4 dvo0 + Western (Gr. 
[D 29 Eus.Mar] Lat.); cf. Mt xxvii 
61; Mc xv 47: similarly in xxiv 1 
after uvjua some Mixed (British) 
Latin MSS add Maria Magdalena 
et altera Maria et quaedam cum eis. 
Also < ai Alexandrian and Syrian 


illustrate the - 
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(Gr. 4£th.Arm.); incl. SAC Eus.2/3. 
Text BLPX 1-131 13-69-346 22 33 
157 al? me the syr.vt-vg-hl. 

xxiv 3. [Tot xKvuplov ‘Incod] < 
Western (Gr. Lat.: partlyg Syr. 
Eg.):<thewhole D abe f rhe Eus. 
D.E.: <kvplovu D 42 abef ff rhe 
syr.vt-vg the Kus. D.Z.; not Eus. Ps. 

A Western non-interpolation, like 
that in xxil 19, 20; and the first of 
a series of Western non-interpola- 
tions in this chapter, which illus- 
trate and confirm each other: the 
omission of dé Tod uvnuetov in Vv. 9, 
being more doubtful than the rest, 
is marked with [ ] only. 

The combination 6 képios “Inoods 
is not found in the genuine text 
of the Gospels, though perhaps in 
[Mc] xvi 19. 

xxiv 6 [lovK 2orw wide adra TYE p- 
@y.]| < Western, Dabeff rhe; not 
syr.vt Eus./s; Mar: c has the pro- 
bably independent insertion veszz- 
rexit a mortuis; Marcion (ap.Epiph) 
HyépOn only, unless Epiph has loosely 
omitted the rest; aeth has 7yép6n, 
ov'x atv de, exactly as Mc; C* ver, 
syr.vg omit a\Ad. Text comes from 
Mt xxviii 6 || Mc xvi 6, thrown into 
an antithetic form. 

A Western non-interpolation. 

xxiv 12 ,[[O 6é Ilérpos... yeyo- 
vos.|]}< Western (Gr. Lat.), D abe 
rhe Eus.Canz; not ¢ ff syr.vt Eus. 
Mar (distinctly). Omitted likewise 
at the beginning of one. lection 
(first hand) in syr.hr, and in the 
harmonistic narrative of fz; but 
probably in both cases by accident. 
Text from Jo xx 3—10 (except 
avacrads and Odavyagwy 7d yeyovds), 
condensed and simplified, with 
omission of all that relates to ‘‘the 
other disciple”. 

A Western non-interpolation. 

xxiv 13 €&nxovta] Exarov é&jKovTa 
Alexandrian (Gr. Lat.[vg.codd] Syr. 
[hl. txt v. mg] Arm.); incl. 8, pro- 
bably Orig and perhaps Cyr.al; 
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implicitly Eus.Oxom WHier.£p.108 
p:, 696; .Soz' vy 21r., ‘So ‘“‘the ac- 
curate copies and Origen’s confir- 
mation of the truth” according to a 
scholiam in 34 194 (Birch V.Z. i 
cvii f.; Burgon in Guardian 1873, 
p- 1085). A fragment ascribed to 
Cyr.al (Mai A”. P. 8. ii 440), perhaps 
rightly, appears anonymously in the 
Cramerian catena (p. 172) in a some- 
what fuller form, which contains 
éxatov é&ykovra, though Cramer 
omits éxarov as a blunder. | An 
Alexandrian geographical correc- 
tion, though not of the type of 
Tepyernvav or BnfaB8apa; evidently 
arising from identification of this 
Emmaus with the better known 
Emmaus which was later called 
Nicopolis. The identification is 
distinctly laid down by Eus Hier 
Soz, ‘though they do not refer to 
the distance. 

xxiv 27. adpfauevos...dcepunvevoer ] 
4 qv dp&duevos aro Mwvoéws kal 
TavTWY TOV MmpopynTav Epunvevew + 
Western (Gr.[D: cf. &*] Lat. cf. 
Syr.) with variations (lat.eur zzzer- 
pretans but -are mm): S* has xal 
dtepunveverv, probably a vestige of a 
form of the Western reading: jv 
Cpéaqmevos and xal dtepurvevey ap- 
parently (2) syr.vt-vg. 

Xxiv 32 yudadv Katouévn nv] 4 qv 
nud. Kkexaduypéevyn + Western (Gr. 
[D]: cf. Lat.) ; probably from 2 Co 
ii 14 f.: excaecatum c, optusum rhe, 
both implying zrernpwpuévn accord- 
ing to the renderings of mypdw else- 
where, from Mc vi 52; extermina- 
tum (=externatum) e, which is per- 
haps a third rendering of the same 
original, and certainly expresses ut- 
ter bewilderment (éxrds pevar): 
cerhe transpose jv and judy: also 
Bpadeta syr.vt the arm, from v. 25: 
aeth has an obscure conflate reading. 
These various corrections attest the 
difficulty found in kavouévy, its true 
force not being understood. 
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xxiv 36 [[kal Aéyer avrots Elpyvy 
duty ]|< Western, D ade ff rhe; not 
¢ syr.vt Eus.JZar expressly. Text 
from Jo xx 19. After text+éyw 
eiut, py poBeicbe GP cu? ¢ f. vg 
me.codd(non opt) syr. vg-hl-hr (aeth, 
transposing the clauses) arm Amb 
Aug; from Jo vi 20. 

A Western non-interpolation. 

Xxlv 39 wWndragdynoaré pe] < me 
Western (Gr.[D] Lat. Syr.). Also 
odpxa kal] < Marcion(Epiph and 
perhaps Tert) Tert Hil?. Apparently 
a Western reading of limited range. 
Another Western reading is the 
substitution of the common ‘classi- 
cal odpxas for cdpxa (N*D Iren.lat 
Adam.1/2); both pp place kal odp- 
kas last. 

xxiv 40 [[Kal To0ro elmav edekev 
avdrois Tas xelpas Kal Tovs mddas. |] 
< Western, D abe ff rhe syr.vt; not 
c Eus.AZar. Text from Jo xx 20, 
with a natural adaptation. 

A Western non-interpolation. 

xxiv 42 ix@vos émrov pépos]+ 
4xal dd pedtoolov knptov +| Western 
and (with xypiov changed to knplov) 
Syrian (Gr. .Lat..Syr. [Eg.]) Aith. 
Arm.); incl. Ps.Just.Aes Cyr.hr? 
[Ath. Or. c. Ath. codd, see below] 
Epiph. Haer.652 Aug ‘ Vig. Varim. 
i 56; but not D e or any Greek 
uncial better than NX. Text NAB 
DLII e me.cod.opt syr.hl.* (Clem) 
(Orig. Cels; Jt) (Eus./ar*) Ath. 
Or. c. Ar. iv 35 cod(in Mai V.P.B. 
ii- 582): (Cyr. Les* 2? Fo).” Whewe- 
ferences in Clem Orig Eus Cyr. Le, 
though not quotations, are such as 
to render it highly improbable that 
the writers would have left out all 
allusion to these words had they 
stood in their MSS of Lc. Clement’s 
omission is the more remarkable 
because he proceeds mpds rTovrots 
ovde Tpaynudrwv Kal Kypiwy meptc- 
paréov rovs detrvourras Kata ddyor, 
language which in its context is 
decisive. In Montfaucon’s edition 


— a 
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of Ath the words are present and no 
variation is noticed: but, as they 
are wanting in Mai’s MS, a corrup- 
tion of Ath from the current bibli- 
cal text must be suspected. Epiph. 
Hfaer.143 certainly has Jo xxi 9, 13 
chiefly if not solely in view, and can- 
not be cited for omission: elsewhere 
he clearly has the inserted words. 
Cyr. Yo. 1108 quotes vv. 36 —43: 
but his comment refers only to the 
fish, the text of the passage is 
virtually dependent on a single 
late MS, and the reference in the 
fragment on Lc omits the honey- 
comb. 

A singular interpolation, evident- 
ly from an extraneous source, written 
or oral. 

Xxiv 43 fi2.]+Kal [AaBwr] ra éri- 
Nowra €Swkev avrois Pre-Syrian (? late 
Western), K1I* 13-346 al? and all 
vv except lat.vt.codd.opt (ade /7) 
syr.vg me.cod.opt;. also Ath 
Epiph. Haer. 143 Aug ‘ Vig.’ 

xxiv 46 ovtrws yéypamra]+xai 
oUTws @5ec Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr.): 
also oUrws @e omitting ovrws yé- 
yeamrTa: kal cut arm Eus.7%eoph. 
syr.iv2 (Epiph): also<ovrws ce 
Cyp. Probably three independent 
corrections of the (in the sense in- 
tended) abrupt phrase otrws yéypa- 
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mrat madeiv; though the Syrian read- 
ing might be a conflation of text 
and the second, had the second 
more substantive attestation: dex 
comes from the similar v. 26. 

xxiv 51 [[Kal avepépero eis tov 
ovpavéy |< Western, N*D abe ffirhe 
Aug. 1/2; not ¢c Aug. 1/2: syr.vt is 
defective. 

A Western  non-interpolation. 
Text was evidently inserted from an 
assumption that a separation from 
the disciples at the close of a Gospel 
must be the Ascension. The As- 
cension apparently did not lie with- 
in the proper scope of the Gospels, 
as seen in their genuine texts: its 
true place was at the head of the 
Acts of the Apostles, as the pre- 
paration for the Day of Pentecost, 
and thus the beginning of the history 
of the Church. 

XXIV 52 [Impeakurfeayres avrov |] 
< Western, Dabe ffrhe Aug. 1/1: 
<avrov cul c vg. 

A Western non-interpolation. 
Text is a natural sequel to xal 
dvepépero eis Tov ovpavdv: also cf. 
Mt xxviii 9, 17. 

xxiv 53 evAoyobvres] 4 aivouvres + 
Western, D abeff rhe vg.codd. For 
a Syrian ‘conflation see Jntrod. § 146. 
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i 4 qv] 4 €oriv | Western (Gr. Lat. 
Syr.); incl. NSD and some copies 
known to. Orig.%o; regarded with 
some favour by Orig himself (iv 
72 Taxa otk admibavws). A change 
arising naturally out of the punctua- 
tion universally current in the earliest 
times, 6 yéyovey ev aiT@ con WV, 
since the combination of yéeyovev 
with jv has considerable superficial 
difficulty. 


The punctuation in the margin 
seems to be little if at all older 
than Cent. 1v: Amb.?s.793 speaks 
of it as the punctuation of ‘the 
Alexandrians and Egyptians’; 2.e. 
probably Hesychius, certainly not 
Clem or Orig, or apparently Ath: 
it is found in Epiph. Haer. 379, 609, 
7795; Ane. 8083. Did. 77172, 1.15 
p. 19 f.; and the Syrian Fathers. 
[Yet the punctuation of MSS Ver- 
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sions and Fathers has no textual 
authority, being only an embodi- 
ment of ancient interpretations, not 
a part of the transmitted text, nora 
transmitted record of the punctua- 
tion intended by the original wri- 
ters; and the construction in the 
margin has high claims to accept- 
ance on internal grounds. H.] A 
singular modification of this con- 
struction is found in Epiph.Aze. 
80 D and Greg.nys. Hum. 348, (443,) 
who join év avr@ as well as 6 yéyo- 
vev to the preceding verse. 

i 13 ol...éyevvnOnoav] guz...natus 
est, Western, as a reading of the 
text possibly Latin only; so 4 Tert 
(fren. lat?, verified by context) (Amb) 
Aug (Sulp); the indirect quotations 
in Iren Amb Sulp admit of being 
taken as adaptations only, and the 
same may be said of a possible 
allusion in Just.Dza/.63. 

i 18 povoyervns Beds] 16 jpovoyerns 
vids + Western and Syrian (Gr. Lat. 
Syr. [4th.] Arm.); incl. (Iren. lat. 
2/3) Eus(once noticing txt) Eustath 
Alex.al Ath Greg.naz pp*". Text 
N*(omitting 6 &v)BC*L(33)syr.vg- 
hl.mg (me, apparently) Valentiniani 
(cited by Iren and Clem) Iren.lat. 
1/3 Clem.al Orig (Eus, see above) 
Epiph (Bas) Did Greg.nys Cyr.al: 
6 1s prefixed by N° 33 me. The pa- 
tristic evidence is in some cases un- 
certain and conflicting. In Cent. Iv 
and even later the phrase povoyerns 
Geds detached from the biblical con- 
text was widely used by theologians 
of opposite schools, as Ath Bas 
Greg.naz Greg.nys Cyr.al on the 
one side, Arius and Eunomius on 
the other; and also by Hil Fulg 
on the one side, and various ob- 
scure Latin Arian writers on the 
other, though all the Latin biblical 
texts have jilius. 

The whole attestation (D is de- 
fective here) distinctly marks 6 povo- 
yevns vios as in the first instance 
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Western; while the evidence of 
early Greek MSS (B, &, CL) for 
text is amply varied. 

Both readings intrinsically are 
free from objection. Text, though 
startling at first, simply combines 
in a single phrase the two attributes 
of the Logos marked before (6e6s 
v. I, Movoyerns v. 14): its sense is 
‘One who was both @eds and povo- 
yevns’. The substitution of the 
familiar phrase 6 povoyevis vids for 
the unique povoyers Geos would be 
obvious, and povoyerys by its own 
primary meaning directly suggested 
vids. The converse substitution is 
inexplicable by any ordinary motive 
likely to affect transcribers. There 
is no evidence that the reading had 
any controversial interest in ancient 
times. And the absence of the 
article from the more important 
documents is fatal to the idea that 


@c was an accidental substitution 


for yc. The variation has been ex- 
amined fully in one of Ziwo Diésser- 
tations by F. J. A. Hort, Cambridge, 
1877. 

i 28 BynGavig] BynbaBapa probably 
Alexandrian (Gr. Syr. [£th.] Arm.); 
incl. C*T} some good cursives syr.vt 
Orig.fvc? Eus.Oxom Epiph Chr: 
adopted by Orig (and apparently 
found by him in some copies, iv 140 
oxedov €v maior Tots avTiypados 
ketrat Tatra év BnOavia éyévero) on 
geographical grounds. Epiph, who 
like arm (Lagarde) reads Byfafpd, 
speaks of By@avia as found ‘in other 
copies’. Chr, doubtless following 
Orig, gives Bn@aBapa as the reading 
of ‘the more accurate copies’. The 
form varies in the present text of 
Orig, which has chiefly ByOapa (with 
two cursives), Baéapd, or BnOapaBd 
(with N° syr.hl.mg aeth: cf Jos xv 
6, 61; xvili 22). His interpretation 
oikos KaTagKevys points however to 
ByOaBapd. 
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i 34 6 vids] 46 éxXexros | Western 
(Gr.[N] Lat.[e Amb] Syr.): D is de- 
fective. Some documents (Lat.[eur. ] 
Syr.) variously combine the two 
readings (electus filius Det &c.). 

ii 3 vorepnoavros olvov] 4 otvov 
ouK elyov Ste cuvetehéaOn 6 otvos Tod 
yduou' eira + Western (Gr.[N] Lat. 
[Syr.hl.mg] 4éth.): D is defective. 
A characteristic paraphrase. In e 
(and approximately in rhe) per mul- 
tam turbam vocitorum (-alorum) is 
added. 

iii 5 yevvnOy| avayervnOy Western 
(Gr.[pp] Lat.); incl. Just Hom.Cl 
Tren./vagm Eus./s and some later 
Fathers (Dr E. Abbot): D is de- 
fective. The Latin renderings are 
renatus abce ffm sess vg (2? Cyp.1/4) 
Tert.1/3 Philast.1/2 al™ ; regenera- 
tus Philast.1/2; denuo natus auct. 
Rebapt; denuo renatus Ruf Orig. 
Mitlat: (text) natus f (Tert.2/3) 
Cyp. 3 v. 4/4 Faust: denuo comes 
doubtless from v. 3, where it re- 
presents dvwey in all Latin docu- 
ments : in vv. 3, 4 dis, 7, 8 renascor 
has always some Latin evidence, 
doubtless by assimilation to v. 5 ; 
denuo being also found in ¢/ in v. 
4 (1°). 

ibid. Thy Bacirelav Tod Oeot] rH 
Bacielavy tév ovpavav. Western 
(Gr. Lat.); incl. & ¢ # Just Docetae 
(ap:Hipp) Hom.Cl ‘Iren.’ Fragm 
Eus./s Tert Orig. //.lat ; Romz.lat. 
Ruf1/35 not: syr.vt’ Cyp: 7D is 
defective. Perhaps derived from a 
traditional form of the words; but 
also naturally suggested by the same 
phrase elcépyouar els tHv Bactelay 
T&v olpavav in Mt, where it occurs 
five times (efcepy. eis T. B. TOU Oeod 
once only, xix 24), while the com- 
bination of idetv with 7. B. Tay ov- 
pavav (v. 3) occurs nowhere. Here 
N*M have idetv. 

iii 6 cdpé éorw] + bre éx THs cap- 
Kos éyevvjOy Western (Gr.[161*] 
Lat. Syr.); incl. “e Vert; not: 7 
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Cyp.2/2 Nemes.thub(Conc.Carth.) 
Hil.2/2: D is defective. 

wbid. mvetua éorw] + guia Deus 
spirttus est Western (Lat.Syr.); incl. 
e m Tert Nemes Hil.1/2 Ambr(De 
Sp. iii 11) expressly, not Cyp.2/2 
Hil.1/2: D is defective. In some 
documents (Lat. Syr.) the gloss (cf. 
iv 24) is enlarged by the addition e¢ 
ex (de) deo matus est. In corre- 
spondence with the former gloss 
161* adds 6re éx Tov rvevmaros éoTw. 

li 8 éx] + 4 Tov UdaTos Kalt Wes- 
tern(Gr.[%] Lat. Syr.): D is defec- 
tive. From v. §. 

lili 13 Tov dvOpHmov] + 46 wy év 
T@ ov’pavy + Western and Syrian 
(Gr. Eat. Syr [Ee.] Arm,)- mel: 
A (< vy) Hipp Epiph Bas Did? 
Orig. Gez.lat.Ruf.; Rom. lat. Ruf 
(with context). Text NBLT, 33 
me.cod.opt aeth Cyr./oc.comm (the 
addition in the printed text is evi- 
dently due to Aubert, as in many 
other cases). No continuous Greek 
commentary on this part of Jo earlier 
than Chr has survived; and there 
are no quotations including at once 
v. 13 and v. 14, doubtless owing to 
the want of obvious connexion 
between the two verses. But there 
are many quotations of v. 13 which 
stop short at 7. dv@pwrrov ; and it is 
morally certain that most of them 
would have included 6 ov é& 7@ 
ovpav@, if it had stood in the texts 
used by the writers. So Orig.Prov. 
troTisch;/s.lat Eus.2/2 Adamant 
(in Orig. Opp. i. 855) Epiph. Haer. 
487, gtr Greg.naz.Cled.87; ect. 
168 Did. Act. 41 Cramer( = 1657 Mi) 
Greg.nys. Apfoll.6 Ps. Jul. rom. 119 
Lag Cyr.al.13/13 (see P. E. Pusey 
on /ucarn. Unig. p. 128) Hier.Z ph. 
iv 10 Ephr. Dzaz.arm.168, 187, 189. 
CD are defective. 

The character of the attestation 
marks the addition as a Western 
gloss, suggested perhaps by i 18: 
it may have been inserted to correct 
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any misunderstanding arising out of 
the position of dvaBeBnxer, as coming 
before kaTaBas. 


iv t (+) ws...Bamrifer [7] Iwavys] 
< 7 AB*LGD cuP Or. Yo Epiph. 
Haer.480 Dindorf (the passage is 
wanting in earlier editions): not 
NB¢CD vv.omn Cyr.al./oc. For 
6 Kvpics the Western text, with all 
the earlier vv, has 6 “Incovs; so 
ND(A) 1-118-209 22 61 81 alm 
lat.afr-eur-vg syr.vt-(vg)-hl.txt me 
arm Chr, A cuP syr.vg omitting the 
subsequent ‘Incovs: while 6 xvpios 
is attested only by lat.it syr.hl.mg 
aeth and the Syrian Greek text in 
addition to ABCLT). 


The Western change is doubtless 
due to the apparent awkwardness 
of the combination o kupuos... 
‘Inoovs: but the difficulty lies rather 
in the absence of any perceptible 
force in the double naming; the 

most probable explanation being 
that 8 éruis ‘recitative’, and that ‘I7- 
gous... lwavys are in oratio recta as 
the very words of the report. [It 
remains no easy matter however to 
explain either how the verse as it 
stands can be reasonably understood 
without 7, or how such a mere slip 
as the loss of H after €! should have 
so much excellent Greek authority, 
more especially as the absence of 7 
increases the obvious no less than 
the real difficulty of the verse. The 
dissent of the versions may easily 
have a connexion with their prevail- 
ing support of the Western reading; 
that is, 6 “Inoots and 7 may have 
come in together: the authority for 
the combination of 6 xi'pios with 7 
consists of B¢CT, later MSS fg 
syr.hl.mg aeth Nonn Cyr, a group 
of mainly Syrian complexion. On 
the whole the text of the verse 
cannot be accepted as certainly free 
from doubt. H.] 

iv 46, 49 Baowduxos] 1 BaowNickos + 
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Western (Gr. Lat.). 


v I éoptn| 4 éopry Alexandrian 
(Gr. Eg.); incl. NCLA 1-118 33 
(me the) Cyr.al.Joc.txt(s.g.); not 
ABD Orig.¥o Epiph. Haer. p.48r 
Dind.(uerad Taira nv €opth Tav 
"Tovdaiwy, otwar dé dre mepl addns 
€opTfs “lovdaiwy Aéyet, 7 TevTn- 
Koorns 7 oKknvornyiav). The in- 
sertion of the article, easily made 
after HN, seems to have been an 
attempt to define the chronology. 
If it were genuine, the reference 
would be to the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, emphatically ‘¢he Feast of 
the Jews’ (see note on vi 4), and not 
to the Passover. The additions rap 
afvuwv and 7 oxnvornyia are found 
in A and 131 respectively. 

v 2 éml 77 mpoBarixy KouuBHOpa] 
mpofaTixn KoAvpBnOpa Western (Gr. 
Lat. AXth.) incl. Eus Theod.mops 
(Epiph. “aer. p. 481 Dind.): lat.vg. 
codd syr.vt-vg omit éml Ty mpo- 
Parikh, which was strangely misun- 
derstood by some Latin translators 
(212 tnfercorem partem). 

zbid. BnOgaba] (marg.) ByOsarda 
B ¢ vg me(Bnic.cod.opt) the(Bnéc.) 
syr.hl.txt-mg.gr aeth (Bn@ac.) Tert: 
Bnbeoda, Syrian (Gr.o.Lat.it] Syr. 
Arm.); incl. Did. Text S 33 (rhe); 
also Bnfada L e Eus.Onom; also 
Bedfea D (a), Betzatha (-ata, -eta) 
b fivg.codd: hence -¢ -6a NLD 33 
lat.vt Eus. Text and margin are 
but slight modifications of the same 
name; and perhaps its purest form 
would be By faba, the House of the 
Olive. By@oaida may however be 
right, as it is supported by B and a 
great variety of vv: a tank hewn in 
the rock might naturally bear the 
name House of Fish. 

v 3 &npav] + wapaduTikOv West- 
ern, D a 6 rhe cant al™. “Tins 
Western addition was not taken up 
into any known later text: not so 
those that follow. 
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+ éxdexoudvwv Thy Tov VdaTos Kl- 
vyow Western and Syrian (Gr. Lat. 
Syr. [Eg.] Atth. Arm.); incl. A? 
D, but no better uncial; also Chr. 
Text NA*BC*L 18 157 314 ¢ Syr.vt 
me.codd.opt(15 at least, see Light- 
foot in Scrivener Zntrod.? p. 331 ff.) 
the. 

+ (v. 4) dyyedos 5é (v. yap) Kupiouv 
[kar& Ka:pov] xaréBauwev (v. €XoveTo) 
év TH KoduuSyOpa. Kal érapaccero (v. 
éTdpacce) TO Vdwp" Oo ovv mpHros éu- 
Bas [wera THv Tapaxnv Tov VdarTos| 
byins éyivero oly (v. @) Symor ovv 
(v. dnwore) kateixeTo voonmati. Wes- 
tern and Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr. [Eg.] 
Eth. [Arm.]) incl. AL, but no bet- 
ter uncial; also Chr (?? Nonn)Amm, 
also Tert (? Ephr) allusively. Text 
NBC*D 33 157 314 /¢ rhe vg.codd 
syr.vt me.codd.opt.(15 at least, but 
not bodl.opt) the arm.codd: cant 
has in its text after v. 4 hoc 7 Grects 
exentplaribus non habetur: Abulfeda 
states that ‘according to some’ this 
v. is not by St John (Nestle Zheo/. 
LZ. 1878 p. 413). . SATII and at 
least 17 cursives mark this verse 
with asterisks or obeli. 

The first Greek Father who shews 
any knowledge of either interpola- 
tion is Chr. Cyr.al does not com- 
ment on either, though both stand 
in the text which Aubert has sup- 
plied without MS authority at the 
head of the section. The Comm. 
of Orig is defective here. 

The documents which omit éxée- 
Xouévev x.T.r. but not dyyedos K.7T.Xr. 
are AL 18 me.bodl.opt, probably 
Alexandrian; those which omit ay- 
yedos x.7.r. but not éxéexouévwv 
k.T.A. are D 33 f rhe vg.codd, al- 
most certainly Western: the clearly 
Pre-Syrian documents which sup- 
port both insertions are lat.afr-eur. 
It would thus appear that the first 
interpolation was éxdexouevwr K.T.d., 
easily suggested by v. 7, Tyv kivyow 
being simply intended to prepare 

28 
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for érapdocero without reference to 
any special cause of the troubling 
of the water; and that the rest was 
added somewhat later in explanation 
of tyv klynow, perhaps embodying 
an early tradition. A late Alexan- 
drian text seems to have adopted 
the last interpolation, for the sake 
of its interesting detail, but to have 
rejected the earlier explanatory gloss 
to which it was attached. The Sy- 
rian text adopted both. 

vi 4 (t) Wv 68 éyyls 76 rdoxa, 7 
éoptn Tav "Ioviaiwy] < To mdaoxa 
apparently some Fathers and other 
ancient writers, though it stands in 
all extant Greek MSS and vv. 

. [According to Epiph. Haer.444 
the persons whom he calls A/ogz 
found fault with St John’s Gospel 
as assigning Zwo passovers to the 
Ministry while the other. Gospels 
spoke of one only. Against the 
supposition that the Ministry lasted 
but a year (see below) Iren. 146 
ff. maintains three passovers, the 
second being the ‘feast’ of v 1; 
while he is silent as to vi 4, though 
he goes on to refer to particulars 
furnished by the neighbouring 
verses. Orig. ¥o. 250, whose Comm. 
is defective for the whole of cc. v— 
vii, in contending that the saying 
in iv 35 was uttered at an earlier 
time than the winter following the 
passover of c. li, urges that the un- 
named feast of v 1 was not likely to 
be the passover, giving as a reason 
‘that shortly afterwards the state- 
ment occurs’ (uer’ éAlya émigéperar 
érc) “Hy éyyvs 7 éoprn rev Lovdaiwy, 
n oKnvornyla: as these words now 
stand only in vii 2, either he must 
have treated vi 4 as referring to the 
feast of tabernacles (whether as 
containing the name 7 cxnvornyla, 
or as containing no name of a feast, 
and therefore to be interpreted by 
vii 2), or his text must have lacked 


_vi 4 altogether; nor indeed could 


78. 


he have failed to appeal to the 
stronger and. more obvious argu- 
ment furnished by 76 mdoxa, had 
he known it in this place. The 
comment of Cyr.al on vi 1 has the 
two indirect quotations jv éyyis Td 
macxa Tay “loviaiwy, éyyts eivat Td 
wacxa Tw lovdaiwy, in the printed 
text, which here rests on two MSS; 
but what is evidently the same 
feast he shortly afterwards twice 
names as THs oKnvotnyias. This 
contradiction, pointed out by Mr 
H. Browne (O7vdo Saeclorum 87 ff.), 
disappears in the Latin condensed 
paraphrase of George of Trebisond 
(Cent. XV), which has £¢ guoniam 
Jestus dies [the common Latin ren- 
dering of 7 éopry] Fudacorum prope 
erat, ut paulo post legitur, im quo 
lex Mosaica omnes undigque ut taber- 
naculorum solemnitatem &c. (i 151% 
Bas. 1566), where the first eleven 
words stand for kai émeirep qv éyyvs 
To macxa TwY "lovdaiwy, ws ddlyov 
év Tots épetns evpnoomev. George 
cf Trebisond’s paraphrases enjoy no 
high reputation for fidelity ; and he 
may possibly have adapted the first 
part of the passage to the second : 
but it is no less possible that he had 
access to purer MSS, which had 
merely 9 €opTy Twv "Iovdalwy. The 
only other tenable explanation of 
the contradiction would be to sup- 
pose that Cyr in the second part of 
his comment made free use of a 
predecessor’s language without ob- 
serving its discordance with his own. 
On this supposition, to judge by the 
manner of writing, the predecessor 
can hardly have been any other than 
Origen.. The most obvious inference 
from the language of both passages 
would be that 7 oxnvornyla was read 
for 7d raoxa: but it is more probable 
on other grounds that no particular 
feast was named in the text or texts 
commented on. In this case the 


language used would arise naturally . 
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out of the identification suggested 
by vii 2, supported by the familiar 
sequence,— Passover (ii 13, 23), Pen- 
tecost (v 1), Feast of Tabernacles 
(vi 43; vil 2): the reference of v 1 to 
Pentecost is distinctly laid down by 
Cyr, and is assumed in Origen’s 
argument. 

Besides the Alogi, Iren, Orig, 
and (perhaps) Cyr.al, whose testi- 
mony has direct reference to the 
presence or absence of the name of 
the passover in vi 4, several writers 
are shown indirectly to have known 
nothing of a passover in this place 
by their reckoning of the interval 
between the Baptism and the Cruci- 
fixion as a year, or but a little more. 
The idea was manifestly suggested by 
a misinterpretation of éviavrév Kuplov 
dextdv in Le iv 19 (from Is 1xi 2): 
but it could never have been main- 
tained without strange carelessness 
by any one who read 76 raoxa here, 
since Jo distinctly speaks twice of 
an earlier passover (ii 13, 23) as 
well as of the final passover. - In 
Cent. Iv Epiph ingeniously at- 
tempted to harmonise the single 
‘acceptable year’ of early times 
with the longer chronology by add- 
ing to it a ‘year of gainsaying’ 
(Haer. 447, 450; cf. p. 481 Dind.): 
in the original sense however it was 
certainly conceived to include the 
Passion, as may be seen by the 
distinct language of the passages 
marked below with an asterisk. 
The writers who assume a single 
year are *Ptol.ap.Iren.15, 144,148; 
Hom.Cl. xvii’ r9;Clem. Stvom.* i 
407;vi 783 Orig. /rizc.160 gr.lat. 
(é€vautov yap mov Kal unvas ddtyous 
édidagev); Lev.lat. Ruf.239; Lc. lat. 
Hier. 970; Hipp.Chron. A.D. 234 
(Opp. 1 56 Fabr.); Archel.D¢za/.lat. 
343 *Philast.106; *Gaud.iii p. 51 f. 
Gat; *Aug. Zp, cxcix 20 5" amer 
Promiy; v2; Evagr.Adterc. lat. 
(Migne xx 1176); also apparently 
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Just: Afol. i 46 (yeyervno Oar... érl 
Kupnviov, Sedidaxévac dé... vorepov 
xpovos émt Ilovriov IliAdrov). The 
single year is assumed with especial 
distinctness in the *Zxfosztio de die 
paschae et mensis of Julius Hilaria- 
nus, written in 397: wo proinde an- 
no Fudaicae gentt ad guam venerat 
pracdicavit, in guo anno non solune 
regnum caelorum adventre pracdixtt, 
sed et ut crederent in virtutibus [= 
miracles] manifestum se Dominum 
ostendit: hoc usque in annum sex- 
tum decimum imperium Tiberi Cae- 
saris; in quo jam non ut assolet F - 
daticae solemnitati agnus ex ovibus, 
sed tpse pro nobis Dominus, zmmola- 
tus est Christus: * * * eo quippe 
anno, ut supputationis fides ostend:t 
etratioipsa persuadet, passus est idem 
Dominus Christus luna xiv, viii kal. 
April. feria sexta (Migne xiii 1114). 

More or less distinct traces of the 
same view occur in several commen- 
taries on Isaiah, known to be partly 
taken from Origen’s lost Comm.; 
especially on -xxxii 10 Eus.482; 
(Hier.430;); Cyr.al.446; Procop.386 
f.: on xxix 1 (€viaurov éml éviavTdv) 
the evidence (Eus.470 ; Hier.390 ; 
Cyr.al.408 ; Procop.356) is confused; 
but suggests that Orig spoke of ‘the 
acceptable year of the Lord’s preach- 
ing, and perhaps also a second’, and 
that Eus (followed, as often, by 
Procop) added ‘ or even a third’. A 
more clearly marked change of view 
in Orig will be noticed further on : 
the limitation to a single year he 
doubtless inherited from an earlier 
time. The arrangement of Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, so far as it can be 
traced in Ephrem’s Commentary, 
suggests that it was constructed on 
the basis of a single year (Harnack), 
but - the evidence is not clear. 
Ephrem (Serm. iz Nat. xiii. Opp. 
Syr. li 432) speaks of Christ as 
having ‘sojourned on earth poor and 
needy for 30 years’: yet cf. Diat.166. 
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A third class of patristic evidence 
is furnished by a series of writers 
who directly or indirectly identify 
the year of the Passion with the 
15th (or 16th) of Tiberius, and who 
would thus be manifestly contra- 
dicting the notice of the r5th of 
Tiberius in Lc iii 1 f. if a passover 
intervened at this place. ‘The evi- 
dence is clearest where 15 (or 16) 
Tib. is expressly named; as by 
Clem. S¢vom.i.l.c.; Jul.Afric. (Cent. 
111) ap.Hier.zz Dan. ix 24 p. 683 
B (in the Greek as preserved by 
Eus. D.Z. 389f. the Passion is 
apparently implied but not named) ; 
Ps.Cyp.Comip.20 (A.D. 243); the 
usitatior traditio in Prosp.Chron. 
p- 702 (in some MSS, guzdam in 
others); Jul. Hilarianus £xp.pasch. 
(see above); De mund. dur. 16 
(Migne xiii 1104). The consular 
year corresponding to 15 ‘Tib. is 
assigned to the Passion by the 
Latin writers. Tert. fwd. 8; Lact. 
Inst. iv: 10; 2' Mort. \pers..29 the 
Chronogr. Rom. of A.D.. 354 (619, 
634 Momms.);.Sulp.Sev.Chvoz. ii 
a4s- Aue CoDixviliis4. ¢ The same 
year is indicated by the position of 
the words ITAG@OZ XT in the Pas- 
chal Canon of Hipp inscribed on 
his statue (A.D. 222 [H. Browne 
l.c. 75, 474 ff.) or 224 [Salmon in 
Lfermathena i 88]). Thus Hipp, 
like Clem, supplies evidence under 
both the last heads. | It is of course 
impossible to tell how far the several 
writers who adopt or assume this 
date of the Passion were conscious 
of its connexion with the text of St 
John, or even (Hilarianus excepted) 
with the length of the Ministry. 
Their testimony is therefore quite 
compatible with the presence of ro 
maoxa, in their copies of the Gospel: 
what it proves is the wide diffusion 
of a tradition intrinsically incom- 
patible with this reading. 

The Ante-Nicene patristic testi- 
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monies at variance with this date, 
or with the reckoning of less than 
three passovers after the Baptism, 
are asfollows. Melito (or the author 
of a fragment quoted in his name by 
Anast.sin from a book not included 
by Eus in his list) speaks of Christ 
as Shewing His Deity by His signs 
in the three years (77 Tprerig) after 
the Baptism (Fragm. vi p. 416 
Otto).: Iren, cited above, speaks of 
three passovers, though v1 is the 
only place with which he connects 
the second. Possibly however he 
confused v 1 with vi 4: the third al- 
ternative, that he interpreted éyyus 
as meaning ‘lately past’, can hardly 
be reconciled with Greek or biblical 
usage. Orig in two of his latest 
works (Cé/s. 397; Jé.lat.859, a 
very difficult and confused passage) 
seems to reckon the length of the 
Ministry at ‘‘not so much as three 
years”’ (ov6é rpia érn), ‘about three 
years’ ( fere annos tres). A condensed 
and corrupt fragment of Hipp on 
Daniel (p. 153 Lag.: cf. Barden- 
hewer A77p. Comm. Dar. 37) states 
that Christ ‘suffered in the 33rd 
year’ (é€rafe 6é erex TpiaxooT@ rpi- 
Tw): but the discrepance with the 
Paschal Canon and Chronicle raise 
a suspicion of some corruption (Lip- 
sius Pilatus-acten 23 f.): indeed the 
clause as it stands has no apparent 
bearing on the context. Mr H 
Browne (/. c. 82 ff.) has produced 
some evidence which shews that the 
three years might in early times in- 
clude a long period between the 
Resurrection and the Ascension, the 
words 6.’ uepwy TecoepaxovTa in 
Act i 3 being interpreted, as they 
certainly were by Eus. D. £. 400 
and perhaps by Orig. /J/¢. /oc., and 
as Greek usage fully permits, to 
mean ‘‘at intervals of 4o days”. But 
Orig.Ce/s refers to Judas Iscariot, 
and therefore to a period ending 
with the Passion. 
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_ The first extant appeal to St John 
for the three-years (that of Irenzeus 
excepted), and the first reference of 
the Passion to the later date, are 
made by Eus.Chron (cf. H.Z. i 10 
000’ OAws 6 petakd maplorarat 
TeéTpaeTns xpsvos), who places the 
Baptism at 15 Tib. and the Passion 
at 18 (Arm. 19) Tib., calling as wit- 
nesses Phlegon (see below), St John, 
and Josephus, as though the ar- 
rangement specially needed defence: 
and in this as in other respects his 
chronology soon became a widely 
accepted standard.. Epiph, whose 
chronology is peculiarly elaborate 
and apparently independent of Eus, 
fixes the Passion at a consular date 
two years later than 15 Tib. (Haer. 
448); and as against the Alogi (see 
above) appeals to the Gospels as re- 
cording three passovers. ‘Three pas- 
sovers are likewise maintained by 
his contemporary Apollinaris (ap. 
Hier. Daz. 690) on St John’s au- 
thority ; as they are also by Hier 
on Is xxix 1 (p. 390: see above). 
It is difficult if not impossible to 
account for the large body of indi- 
rect evidence which points to the 
neglect of rd mdoxa here except on 
the supposition that these words (or 
the whole verse) were absent from 
various texts of Cent. If and III. 
In some few cases a traditional date 
might hold its ground for a little 
while beside a text of the Gospels 
manifestly inconsistent with it : but 
this consideration affects only a part 
of the evidence. On the supposition 
that the words are genuine, they 
might be omitted by assimilation to 
v i. Supposing them however to 
be not genuine, it is no less easy to 
explain their insertion by assimila- 
tion to 11 13 (kal éyyvs Hv TO TWaoxa 
tov “Iovdaiwy) and by the gain in 
explicitness: it is true that no addi- 
tion of 76 mdoxa has taken place in 
v1; but.there the absence of éyyus 
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makes the resemblance to ii 13 
much slighter. A wide acceptance 
of 7d macxa, when once it had been 
inserted, would also be natural. An 
identification of the darkness of the 
Crucifixion with a notable eclipse 
recorded by Phlegon (Cent. 11) found 
favour as confirming the truth of 
the Gospels against heathen gain- 
sayers: and the date of Phlegon’s 
eclipse was Ol. 202. 4, four (in Eus. 
Chrow three) years later than 15 
Tib.; so that the acceptance of the 
identity of the two events could not 
fail to introduce or favour a length- 
ened chronology of the Ministry. 
Their identity was assumed by Ori- 
gen when he wrote against Celsus 
(ii 33, 59), though shortly afterwards 
(A7z.lat. 923: see note on Le xxiii 
45), probably under the influence of 
Africanus (Lipsius /.c.25), he rejected 
it. In Eus. Chrox however it holds 
the foremost place as evidence for 
the date of the Passion, St John’s 
supposed testimony to a Ministry of 
three years after 15 Tib. being re- 
ferred to in confirmation: and the 
precedence which Eus thus gives to 
the supposed testimony of Phlegon 
illustrates the manner in which the 
identification of his eclipse with the 
darkness of the Crucifixion may at 
an earlier time have affected the text 
of this passage. 

In itself the shorter reading pre- 
sents no difficulty: ‘‘the Feast of 
the Jews” was a fitting designation 
of the feast of tabernacles, which was 
known to the Jéws preeminently as 
‘*the Feast” (cf. Cheyne on Is xxx 
29), and was regarded by them as 
not only the last “put the greatest of 
the primary series of feasts; for its 
representative character see Zech 
xiv 16 ff. The same is indeed the 
probable sense of the phrase in vii 
2, as otherwise the article is un- 
meaning. The reservation of the 
name of the feast till the second 
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passage might be accounted for bya 
purpose of associating it with the 
events of the feast itself (vii 3-14, 
37). On the other hand, apart from 
the debateable ground of chro- 
nology, the longer reading is by no 
means easy. It has at least the ap- 
pearance of bestowing on the pas- 
sover a preeminence unknown else- 
where, or else of repeating informa- 
tion already given in ii 13, 23. 

The difficulty interposed by the 
common text in the way of construct- 
ing a probable chronology of the 
Gospels has led G. J. Voss, Mann, 
and others to suspect the genuine- 
ness of 7d macxa, or of the whole . 
verse. The question has been re- 
opened and ably discussed by Mr 
Henry Browne (/¢. 73—94), with 
especial reference to the patristic 
evidence; and his materials (as also 
those of Lipsius and Dr E. Abbot) 
Have been freely used in this note. 
The supposition that 7d macxa 
formed no part of the original 
text must remain somewhat pre- 
carious in the absence of any other 
apparent corruption of equal mag- 
nitude and similarly attested by all 
known MSS and versions. But as 
a considerable body of patristic evi- 
dence points to the absence of the 
words in at least some ancient texts, 
and Internal Evidence is unfavour- 
able to their genuineness, while the 
chronology of the Gospel history 
is fundamentally affected by their 
presence or absence, it has seemed 
right to express suspicion, and to 
justify it at some length. H.] 

_ Vi 5I kal 6 dpros.....gwys] Kal 6 
aptos 6¢ ov éyw Swow vrep THs TOD 
Kogmou §wys 7 caps mov éorly N m 
Tert, probably Western of limited 
EAHEG 5 kal 0 dipTos dé ov eyo babow 
H odpé mov eorw qv eyo dwow vrep 
™s Tov Kdcuov §w7s Syrian (Gr. 
Lat.[it.| Syr. Eg. Arm. .Goth.); 
incl. Clem.codd. ‘Orig. Ora? (22) 
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A is defective. Text BCDLT 33 157 
al lat.vt-vg syr.vt the aeth Clem. 
cod.opt Orig. 7o? Ath Cyr.al.loc ; 
Un. Chr.; Le.syr.667 al? Cyp. | The 
transposition and the addition, which 
is perhaps due to a conflation of 
text with the transposition, are ob- 
vious attempts ‘to bring out the 
sense of the passage. 

vi 56. év air@] + Kabas év éeuol 
6 maTyp Kay® év T@ Tarpl. apyny 
cunv Néyw viv, édv pn AaByTE TO 
Toa To viov TOU avOpwrou ws Tov 
dprov THs fwys, ovK exere Swyv év 
avrg. D: a ff have a modification 
of the last sentence (sé acceperit 
homo corpus......habebit...). Western 
of limited range. 

vi 59 Kadapvaovp] + 40a88aTwt 
Western of limited range (Gr.[D] 
Tbats)s 

vil 39 qv mvevua] + SeSouévor lat. 
eur-vg syr.vg Eus.Ze ppt, Wes- 

| tern: 

+ dywov LX unc® cu?! (cf. syr.hl) 
(aeth) Or.JZ¢.lat.1/3 Ath Did Chr 
Thdt,. Pre-Syrian (? Alexandrian) 
and Syrian. 

+ ay.ov ém adrots Df go: D has 
TO mvevua [7d] dy.ov. 

+ dytov Sedouévov B (254) eg syr. 
hr-hl(6e6.*) epit-Chr (Or.A/Z.lat. 
1/3): 254 has do0év, perhaps from a 
gloss of Chr.Fo.301 A. 

Text NTKII 42 gr lat.vg.codd 
syr.vt me (the) arm Orig.A/igr.; 
Fo; (Mz.lat.1/3) Cyr.al. 5/5 al auct. 
Reoapt. 14. 

The singular distribution of docu- 
ments is probably due in part to the 
facility with which either dyiov or 
dedouevov or both might be intro- 
duced in different quarters indepen- 
dently. Text explains all the other 
readings, and could not have been 
derived from any one of them. 

Vii 52 éyelperat.] + (vii 53—viii 
FI) 4 Kal éropevOnoav...dudaprave. + 
Western and (with verbal modi- 
fications) late Constantinopolitan 
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(Gr. Lat. [Syr.] [Eg.] Ath.: [cf. 
Arm.]); incl. D Const.Ap.ii 24 ‘ Ni- 
con’(see below) (Euthym.¥o with a 
reservation) Amb Aug Hier.Pé/ag. 
1117 and later Latin Fathers. On 
lectionaries see below. 

Amb. £2. i 25 speaks of semper 
quidem decantata quaestio et celebris 
absolutio mulieris. Aug. Conj.adult. 
ii 6 shews knowledge of the differ- 
ence of text by saying “Some of 
little faith, or rather enemies of the 
true faith, I suppose from a fear lest 
their wives should gain impunity 
in sin, removed from their MSS the 
Lord’s act of indulgence to the 
adulteress”. He also notices the 
ridicule directed by some ‘sacri- 
legious pagans’ against Christ’s 
writing on the ground (Fazst. xxii 
25); and one of his quotations from 
his contemporary the Manichean 
Faustus includes a reference to 
Christ’s ‘absolution’ of 27 znjustitia 
et in adulterio deprehensam mulicrem 
(xxxui 1). According to Hier. /.c. 
‘fin the Gospel according to John 
many MSS, both Greek and Latin, 
contain an account of an adulterous 
woman” &c.: at the close he im- 
plies that the narrative belonged to 
Scripture. A Nicon who wrote 
a Greek tract Ox the impious 
religion. of the vile Armenians 
(printed by Cotelier Patr. Agost. on 
Const:Ap.Zc.), and has been with 
little probability identified with the 
Armenian Nicon of Cent. x, ac- 
cuses the Armenians of rejecting 
Le xxii.43 f.:and this Section,-as 
being ‘‘injurious for most persons to 
listen to’”’: like much else in the 
tract, this can be only an attempt to 
find matter of reproach against a 
detested church in the difference of 
its national traditions from Constan- 
tinopolitan usage. The Syzopsis 
Script. Sac. wrongly ascribed to Ath, 
a work of uncertain date printed 
from a single MS, has near this 
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place (c. 50) the words évradéa ra 
wept THs KaTyyopneions él porxelg: 
but they can only be an interpola- 
tion; for (1) they betray insertion, 
made carelessly, by standing after 
the substance of villi r2—20, not of 
vii 50—52; and (2) évrai@a suits 
only a note written at first in the 
margin, while the author of the 
Synopsis habitually marks the suc- 
cession of incidents by the use of efra. 
Euthymius Zygadenus (Cent. x11) 
comments on the Section as ‘not 
‘destitute of use’; but in an apolo- 
getic tone, stating that ‘‘the accurate 
copies” either omit or obelise it, 
and that it appears to be an interpo- 
lation (wapéyyparra Kal mpoc87Kn), 
as is shown by the absence of any 
notice of it by Chrys. The evi- 
dence of syr-hr is here in effect that 
of a Greek Constantinopolitan lec- 
tionary (see p. 42). It has vii §3— 
Vili 2, instead of vili 12, after vii 
23—52 as the close of the Whitsun- 
day lesson, doubtless following a 
Greek example: the variations of 
Greek lectionaries as to the begin- 
nings and endings of lections are as 
yet imperfectly known. In the Me- 
nology of syr.hr vili I, 3—12 is the 
lection for St Pelagia’s day, as in 
many Greek lectionaries (see below). 
The Section is found in some Syriac 
MSS, some Memphitic MSS (not 
the two best and some others: 
Lightfoot in Scrivener Jntrod.? 
aarff.; cf. E..B. Pusey:Cat. Bed/. 
Arab. ii 554 f.), and some Armenian 
MSS; but it is evidently a late in- 
sertion in all these versions. 

Text N(A)B(C)LTXA MSS 
known to Hier 22 33 81 131 157 alP™ 
(besides many MSS which mark the 
section with asterisks or obeli) afg¢ 
vhe Latin MSS known to Hier and 
to Aug syr.vt-vg-hl me.codd.opt 
the arm go (Orig. ¥o, see below) (Eus. 
H.E., see below) (Theod.mops. ¥o, 
see below) (Apoll.¥o, see below) 
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Chr. Fo Nonn./ Cyr.al. Fo (Amm. 
Fo.Cram. 272 apparently) Thphl. ¥o 
(Ps.Ath.. Sy, see above). A and C 
are defective ; but the missing leaves 
cannot have had room for the Sec- 
tion. In Land A blank spaces in- 
dicate (see pp. 29 f.) that the scribes 
were familiar with the Section; but 
did not find it in their exemplars: 
in A the blank space is an after- 
thought, being preceded by IId\uv 
...Aéywv, written and then deleted. 
Origen’s Comm. is defective here, 
not recommencing till viii rg: but in 
a recapitulation of vii 4o—vili 22 (p. 
299) the contents of vii 52 are im- 
mediately followed by those of viii 
12. One scholium states that the 
Section was ‘‘not mentioned by the 
divine Fathers who interpreted [the 
Gospel], that is to say Chr and Cyr, 
nor yet by Theod.mops and the 
rest’?: according to another it was 
not in ‘‘the copies of (used by) 
Apollinaris”. These and other scho- 
lia in MSS of the ninth (or tenth) 
and later centuries attest the pre- 
sence or absence of the Section in 
different copies: their varying ac- 
counts of the relative number and 
quality of the copies cannot of course 
be trusted. The only patristic tes- 
timony which any of them cite in 
favour of the Section is Const.Ap 
(oi darécTo\o mavres év ais éé0evTo 
diaragerw eis oixodouyy ths éxxdXn- 
alas). No Catenze as yet examined 
contain notes on any of the verses. 
Negative evidence of some weight is 
supplied by the absence of any allu- . 
sion to the section in Tertullian’s 
book De pudicitia and Cyprian’s 
55th epistle, which treat largely of 
the admission of adulterous persons 
to penitence; nor can it be acciden- 
tal that Cosmas (in Montf. Co//. 
NV. P. ii 248) passes it over in enu- 
merating the chief incidents narrated 
by St John alone of the evangelists. 

Eus. #. £. iii 39 16 closes his ac- 
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count of the work of Papias (Cent. 11) 


with the words *‘ Andhe has likewise . 


set forth another narrative (icropiay) 
concerning a woman who was mali- 
ciously accused before the Lord 
touching many sins (é7/ moAAats duap- 
tlats dvaBAnGetons ext tov Kupiov), 
which is contained in the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews”. ‘The 
notice is vague, and the language 
is probably that of Eus himself: but 
it is natural to suppose that the nar- 
rative referred to by him wasno other 
than the Section. The only discre- 
pance lies in the probably exaggera- 
tive word 7oAXats: apaprlass is jus- 
tified by auaprla in D in place of 
prorxela, and by érépay 6é Tuva nuap- 
Tyxviav in Const.Ap (cf. 272 zjestitia 
in Faustus above): d:aBad\Aw almost 
always implies malice and frequently 
falsehood, but is used of open no 
less than secret modes of producing 
an unfavourable impression. The 
form of expression leaves it doubtful 
whether the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews was cited by Papias as 
his authority or mentioned inde- 
pendently by Eus: no other evi- 
dence of use of that Gospel by 
Papias occurs in our scanty informa- 
» tion respecting him. Ifthe Section 
was the narrative referred to by 
Eus, his language shews that he 
cannot have known it as part of the 
canonical Gospels. 

The Section stands after Lc xxi 38 
(on which see note) in the closely 
related MSS 13-69-124-346; after 
Jo vii 36 in 225, this transposi- 
tion with the preceding paragraph 
vii 37—52 being probably due to 
some such accidental error as the 
misplacement of a mark referring to 
the Section as written in the upper 
or lower margin ; and at the end of 
the Gospel in a few cursives (inclu- 
ding 1) and in the later Armenian 
MSS. In some cases the introduc- 
tory verses (or parts of them) vii 53 


—vili 2 do not accompany the bulk 


of the Section. 


The Constantinopolitan lection for 


the ‘ Liturgy’ on Whitsunday con- 


sists of vil 37—52, followed immedi- 
ately by vill 12; and examination 
confirms the prima facie inference 
that the intervening verses did not 
form part of the Constantinopolitan 


-text when this lection was framed. 
If read here as part of the Gospel, 


they constitute a distinct narrative, 
separating the conversation of vii 
45—52 from the discourses that fol- 
low, and marking out v. 12 with 
especial clearness as the opening 
verse. The process involved in over- 
leaping the narrative and fetching 
back v. 12 out of its proper context 
would be difficult to account for: 
whereas, if the Gospel is read with- 
out the Section, there is no con- 
spicuously great breach of continuity 
in passing from vii 52 to viii 12, and 
the advantage of ending the lection 
after viii 12 rather than vii 52 is 
manifest. The verses thus wanting 
do not appear elsewhere among the 
Constantinopolitan lections for Sun- 
days or ordinary week-days; and 
their absence is the more significant 
because they are the only distinct 
and substantive portion of St John’s 
Gospel which is not included in 
these lections, unless we except the 
short passage i 29—34, read on the 
very ancient festival of John the 


Baptist, and xiii 18—3o, replaced by 


the parallel account from Mt. Their 
presence, or rather in most cases 
the presence of viii 3—11 only, in 
such Greek lectionaries as contain 
them is confined to the Menologium 
or system of saints’ days, which is 
probably for the most part of late 
date; and the variety of their posi- 


-tion in different MSS implies late — 
introduction into the Menologium. 


They form a lesson sometimes (¢. 
in syr.hr) for St Pelagia’s day, some- 
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times for the days of St Theodora 
(or Theodosia) or St Eudocia or St 
Mary of Egypt, or, without special 
appropriation, eis weravootyTas Kai 
uddwcra éml yuvark@y or eis oXNMG 
yurakds, &c. (Matthaei? i 568 F.; 
Griesbach? i 479; cf. Scrivener /7- 
trod.* 81 and in Dict. of Chr. Ant. 
965). It is worthy of notice that 
Lc vii 36--50, a lection used on 
saints’ days having the same pecu- 
liar character, is not omitted in the 
ordinary week-day system, being 
read on Monday of the fourth week 
of the (Greek) New Year. 

Since the Section stands in the 
text of St John according to the 
Latin Vulgate, it naturally finds a 
place in at least two of the Latin 
lection-systems; in the Roman on 
the fourth Saturday in Lent, and in 
the Mozarabic on the fourth Friday 
in Lent. It is included in the Ar- 
menian system as now in use, but 
only as the last part of a lection (for 
the fifth Thursday after Easter: see 
Petermann in Alt Azrchenjahr 232) 
which begins at vii 37, and which, 
if it ended at vii 52, would be fully 
as long as the neighbouring Gospel 
lections; so that it is reasonable to 
suppose the lection:system to have 
been in due time adapted to the in- 
terpolated text of the Armenian 
Bible. A Jacobite Syriac lectionary 
in the Bodleian Library (Cod. Syr. 
43: see Payne Smith Caf. 143) 
reads vii 37-52 followed by viii 12- 
21 on the Eve of Thursday in Holy 
Week, as M. Neubauer kindly in- 
forms us: another in the British 
Museum (Add. 14,490 f. 113%) ter- 
minates the lection at vii 49 (Dr 
Wright). The Section is absent from 
the documents from which Malan 
and Lagarde (see p. 43) have edited 
the system in use among the (Jacob- 
ite) Copts. 

The documentary distribution of 
the Section may be resumed in a 


-in inferior MSS. 
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few words. It is absent from all 
extant Greek MSS containing any 
considerable Pre-Syrian element of 
any kind except the Western D; 
and from all extant Greek MSS 
earlier than Cent. VIII with the 
same exception. In the whole range 
of Greek patristic literature before 
Cent. (X or) XII there is but one 
trace of any knowledge of its exist- 
ence, the reference to it in the Apo- 
stolic Constitutions as an authority 
for the reception of penitents (asso- 
ciated with the cases of St Matthew. 
St Peter, St Paul, and the dpaptrw- 
os yuryH of Le vii 37), without 
however any indication of the book 
from which it was quoted. This 
silence is shared by seven out of the 
eight Greek Commentators whose 
text at this place is in any way 
known ; while the eighth introduces 
the Section in language disparaging 
to itsauthority. In all the Oriental 
versions except the Ethiopic (where 
it may or may not have had a place 
from the first), including all the 
Syriac versions except that of the 
Palestinian Christians in communion 
with Constantinople, it is found only 
In Latin on the 
other hand it had comparatively 
early currency. Its absence from 
the earliest Latin texts is indeed 
attested by the emphatic silence of 
Tert and Cyp, and by the continuity 
of vii 52 with viii 12 in rhe (the 
non-vulgate element of which is 
mainly African) and a; nor is it 
found in the ‘Italian’ MSS f¢: the 
obliteration in 4 is of too uncertain 
origin to be cited, for it begins in 
v. 44. But the Section was doubt- 
less widely read in the Latin Gos- 
pels of Cent. Iv, being present 
even in é, as also in dc ff7 vg and 


‘the Latin MSS referred to by Amb 
-Augand Hier. Thus the first seven 


centuries supply no tangible evi- 
dence for it except in D, Greek 
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MSS known to Hier, and Const. 
Ap;—in e, the European and Vul- 
gate Latin, and Amb Aug Hier and 
later Latin Fathers;s—and in the 
Ethiopic, if its known texts may 
be trusted. It follows that during 
this period, or at least its first four 
centuries, the Section was, as far as 
our information goes, confined to 
Western texts, except in a single 
late reference in Const.Ap, which 
is almost wholly Syrian in its quo- 
tations. The Section cannot have 
been adopted inthe Syrian text, as 
it is wanting not only in the later 
Syriac versions proper but in the 
Antiochian Fathers and the older 
part of the Constantinopolitan lec- 
tion-system, as well as in seventy or 
more cursives. At some later time 
it was evidently introduced into the 
text and liturgical use of Constanti- 
nople. As a Western reading,— 
and that of comparatively restrict- 
ed range, being attested by De 
lat.eur aeth but not (lat.afr) syr.vt 
or any Greek Ante-Nicene writer,— 
owing its diffusion in Greek in the 
Middle Age to an admission which 
must have taken place after the 


rise of the eclectic texts of Cent. Iv, . 


it has no claim to acceptance on 
Documentary grounds. 

The Transcriptional evidence leads 
to the same conclusion. Supposing 
the Section to have been an original 
part of St John’s Gospel, it is im- 
possible to account reasonably for 
its omission. The hypothesis taken 
for granted by Aug and Nicon, that 
the Section was omitted as liable to 
-be understood in a sense too indul- 
gent to adultery, finds no support 
either in the practice of scribes else- 
where or in Church History. The 
utmost licence of the boldest tran- 
scribers never makes even a remote 
approach to the excision of a com- 
plete narrative from the Gospels; 
and such rash omissions as do occur 


are all but confined to Western 
texts; while here the authorities for 
omission include all the early Non- 
Western texts. Few in ancient 
times, there is reason to think, 
would have found the Section a 
stumbling-block except Montanists 
and Novatians. In Latin Christen- 
dom, if anywhere, would rigour 
proceed to such an extreme; and it 
is to three typical Latin Fathers, 
men certainly not deficient in Latin 
severity, that we owe the only early 
testimonies to the Section which are 
not anonymous, testimonies borne 
without reserve or misgiving. Ac- 
cording to a second hypothesis, 
which is easier in so far as it postu- 
lates no wilful and direct mutilation 
of the Gospel, the omission was first 
made in the Constantinopolitan lec- 
tion-system, assumed to have been 
the one lection-system of all Greek 
and Eastern Christendom. from the 
earliest times, and then, owing to 
a misunderstanding of this purely 
liturgical proceeding, was repro- 
duced in MSS of St John at a time 
early enough to affect the multitude 
of ancient texts from which the 
Section is now absent. But this 
view merely shifts the difficulty; 
for no scribe of the Gospels was 
likely to omit a large portion of the 
text of his exemplar because the 
verse following it was annexed to 
the verses preceding it in a lection 
familiar to him. Moreover the 
whole supposed process implicitly 
assigns to the Antiochian lection- 
system an age and extension incom- 
patible with what is known _ of 
ancient liturgical reading (see pp. 
42f.). Once more, no theory which 
appeals to moral or disciplinary 
prudence as the cause of omission, 
whether in the biblical text or in 
liturgical use, is competent to ex- 
plain why the three preliminary 
verses (vii 53; viii 1,2), So important 
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as apparently descriptive of the 
time and place at which all the 
discourses of c. viii were spoken, 
should have been omitted with the 
rest. 

On the other hand, while the 
supposition that the Section is an 
interpolation derives no positive 
transcriptional probability from any 
difficulty or other motive for change 
in the context, it would be natural 
enough that an extraneous narrative 
of a remarkable incident in the 
Ministry, if it were deemed worthy 
of being read and perpetuated, 
should be inserted in the body of 
the Gospels. The place of inser- 
tion might easily be determined by 
the similarity of the concluding sen- 
tence to Vili 15, Uuels Kara THY odpKa 
kplvere, €yw ov Kkplyw ovddéva, the in- 
cident being prefixed to the dis- 
course at the nearest break (Ewald 
Foh. Schr. i 27%): indeed, if Pa- 
pias used St John’s Gospel, he may 
well have employed the incident as 
an illustration of vii 15 (Lightfoot 
Contemp. Rev. 1875 ii 847) in ac- 
cordance with his practice of ‘ex- 
pounding’ the written ‘oracles of 
the Lord’ by reference to indepen- 
dent traditions of His teaching. 

The Intrinsic evidence for and 
against the Section is furnished 
partly by its own language and con- 
tents, partly by its relation to the 
context. The argument which has 
always weighed most in its favour 
in modern times is its own internal 
character. The story itself has 
justly seemed to vouch for its own 
substantial truth, and the words in 
which it is clothed to harmonise 
with those of other Gospel narra- 
tives. These considerations are 
however independent of the ques- 
tion of Johannine authorship: they 
only suggest that the narrative had 
its origin within the circle of apo- 
stolic tradition, and that it received 
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its form from some one in whom 
the spirit of apostolic tradition still 
breathed. On the other hand, it 
presents serious differences from the 
diction of St John’s Gospel, which, 
to say the least, strongly suggest 
diversity of authorship, though their 
force and extent have sometimes 
been exaggerated. 

In relation to the preceding con- 
text the Section presents no special 
difficulty, and has no special appro- 
priateness. In relation to the fol- 
lowing context there is, as noted 
above, a resemblance between vv. 
1r and 15; and the declaration ‘‘I 
am the light of the world” has been 
supposed to be called forth by the 
effect of Christ’s words on the con- 
science of the accusers: but in both 
cases the resemblances lie on the 
surface only. On the other’ hand, 
if v. 12 is preceded by the Section, 
the departure of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, leaving the woman stand- 
ing alone before Christ (v. 9), agrees 
ill with avrots in v. 12, and of Papi- 
gatot in v.13. Still more serious is 
the disruption in the ordering of 
incidents and discourses produced 
by the presence of the Section. If 
it is absent, ‘‘the last day, the 
great day of the Feast” of Taber- 
nacles is signalised by the twin de- 
clarations of Christ respecting Him- 
self as the water of life and the 
light of the world; answering to 
the two great symbolic and com- 
memorative acts, of pouring out the 
water and lighting the golden lamps, 
which were characteristic of the 
Feast of Tabernacles; and followed 
by two corresponding promises, 6 
miorevow els €ué K.T.A., 6 GKONOVGaY 
po. x.T.A. The true relation between 
the two passages is indicated by 
Ild\w ofv in v.12. If however the 
Section is interposed, the first pas- 
sage alone falls within the time of 
the feast, while the second is de- 
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ferred till the day after the conclu- 
sion of the feast, and a heterogene- 
ous incident dissevers the one from 
the other. Thus Internal Evidence, 
Intrinsic as well as Transcriptional, 
confirms the adverse testimony of 
the documents. 

When the whole evidence is taken 
together, it becomes clear that the 
Section first came into St John’s 
Gospel as an insertion in a com- 
paratively late Western text, having 
originally belonged to an extrane- 
ous independent source. That this 
source was either the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews or the Zx- 
positions of the Lords Oracles of 
Papias is a conjecture only; but it 
is a conjecture of high probability. 
It further appears that the Section 
was little adopted in texts other 
than Western till some unknown 
time between the fourth or fifth 
and the eighth centuries, when it 
was received into some influential 
Constantinopolitan text. The his- 
torical relations between the ad- 
dition to the biblical-text and the 
introduction of at least vill 3—r1 
into liturgical use as a lection ap- 
propriate to certain secondary saints 
cannot be exactly determined. ‘The 
original institution of the lection 
seems to presuppose the existence 
of the interpolated text in the same 
locality: but the diffusion of the 
lection probably reacted upon the 
text of biblical MSS, for instance 
in the addition of the Section, or 
the principal part of it, at the end 
of the Gospels. These complexi- 
ties of medizval Greek tradition 
are however of no critical impor- 
tance. Being found in the bulk of 
late Greek MSS and in the Latin 
Vulgate, so considerable a portion 
of the biblical text as the Section 
could not but appear in the six- 
teenth century to have in a manner 
the sanction of both East and West. 


Erasmus shewed by his language 
how little faith he had in its 
genuineness; but ‘‘was unwilling”, 
he says, *‘to remove it from its 
place, because it was now every- 
where received, especially among 
the Latins”: and, having been once 
published in its accustomed place 
by him, it naturally held its ground 
as part of the ‘ Received Text’. 

Che’ text of the Section | itself 
varies much in the several docu- 
ments which contain it. As in all 
cases of Western readings adopted 
with modification in later texts, we 
have endeavoured to present it in 
its early or Western form, believing 
that the Constantinopolitan varia- 
tions are merely ordinary corruptions 
of the paraphrastic kind. We have 
accordingly given most weight to D, 
to those of the other Greek MSS 
which seem to preserve a compara- 
tively early text, and to the Latin 
MSS and quotations. So much 
complexity of variation however ex- 
ists between these best authorities 
that we have been obliged to print 
an unusual number of alternative 
readings, and are by no means con- 
fident that the true text can now be 
recovered in more than approximate 
purity. 

vill 38 ad éyw...marpos] 4 éyo & 
éwpaka mapa Tw Tmarpl wou [ravra] 
AaAG* Kal vets otv a éwpdicare 
Tapa T® tarp yuwyv + Western and, 
with 6 twice substituted for ¢, and 
ravra omitted, Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr. 
fEth.): but aeth omits mou and 
UULwP. 

x 8 7\Oov mpd éuov] < mpd éuod 
Western and perhaps Syrian (Gr. 
Lat. Syr. Eg. Goth.); incl. &* Cyr.al 
Chr Aug(expressly) and scholia: 
but not D me (Clem) Orig Ephr. 
Diat.arm.200. Theomission perhaps 
seemed to emphasise the sense of 
H\Oov ; or to be a natural simplifica- 
tion on the assumption that mavres 
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means ‘they all’ (rw dddorplwy v. 
5: cf. v. 1), as doou €XdAnoay Act iil 
24; or to obviate or lessen risk of 
reference to the prophets. 

xi 54 xwpary] + Daudovpely D 
(Sapfurim ad): perhaps a local tra- 
dition, though the name has not 
been identified with any certainty. 
Sepphoris is apparently excluded 
by its geographical position. 

xii 28 7d dvoua] tov vidv Alex- 
andrian (Gr. Lat. Syr.[hl.mg] Eg. 
fEth. Arm.); incl.Or. Cazeé¢.lat.Ruf.77 
Ath Cyr.al(giving both readings). 

xli 32 mavras] 4 wdvrat Western 


(Gr. Lat. Syr. Aith.) incl. Aug ex- 


pressly: D aeth, as also mie the, 
place wayr. after édxvow. Cf. il 
pad. 


xli 41 o7c] 6re Western and Sy- 
rian (Gr. Lat. Syr. A“th. Goth.); 
incl. [Orig. Row.lat. Ruf.codd] Eus. 
D.£F Did. 7ré [Cyr.al.Zeb. p. 118 
Mai (s.g.); Zs. 102 cod (s.g.)]. Text 
NABLMX 1 33 al? e me the arm 
Orig.Xom.lat.Ruf Epiph Nonn 
Cyr.al. 0.505 ; 2Co.85 Mai; Js. 102 
cod. 

xiii 31 éy at’ro’] + ef 6 Geos 
€d0éacOn év atr@, Pre-Syrian (? Alex- 
andrian) and Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr. 
Bg.,[Aith.] Arm..Goth.); incl. e 
me the Orig. ¥o%(expressly) Nonn 
[Cyr.al.Ze.syr.716]. Text &*BC*D 
LXII 1 al? abc fq vg.codd (incl. 
rhe*) syr.hl aeth.codd Cyr./oc? 
Tert (vdtr) Amb. The glause, which 
might easily have been added by 
accidental repetition, or no less 
easily lost by homzoeoteleuton, mars 
the true symmetry of the passage; 
and the documentary range of the 
omission excludes the hypothesis of 
accident. 

xvli 7 @yvwkav] 4 éyvav+ Western 
(Gr. [& ‘some’ according to Chr] 
Lat. Syr. Eg. Goth.): a few cursives 
have éyyvwxa. A natural return to 
the first person: cf. v. 25. 

XVil I1 €pxouat] +° odKére elul év 
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Toe Kdouw, Kal év Te Kdouy elul 
Western, D @ (omitting the first 
clause of the verse) ¢ (first part only) 
é (second part only, inserted before 
kal avrol): Orig. A/t.599 (cf. lat) has 
perhaps a trace of the first part of 
the same reading. 

XVii 21 év quty] + & Pre-Syrian 
(probably Alexandrian) and Syrian 
(Gr. Lat. Syr., Eg.: Atth. Goth:) ; 
incl. NLX me Clem Orig. Hos.439 
(from Philocalia); Fo. 28 (but see 
below), (395 ;) (Zf2. 110 Cram.); iat. 
saepe Eus.Marc.1/3 Ath. (500,)567 
codd,{574) Cyr.al (Hil.1/4). Text 
BC*D aéce the arm Onig.JZart. 
300; 70.28(cod.Ferr) Eus. arc.2/3 
Ath.567codd Cyp.codd.opt Firmil. 
lat.codd.opt Hil.3/4. The addition 
comes directly from the first clause 
of the verse (cf. 11, 22): confusion 
between these clauses renders several 
of the patristic quotations ambigu- 
ous. 

XVil 23 Wydrnsas] jyarnoa Wes- 
tern (Gr. Lat. Syt. Ee: Aiths Arm). 
Cf. xv 9. 

XVili 1 TOv Kédpwy] 4 trou Kédpout 
Western, &*D ad (both, as @, cedrz) 

é (caedr um, following dorventem) me 
Cie tree’ prefixed) the aeth: Tov 
Kedpay (?early Syrian) ASA cul, and 
apparently ¢ lat.it-vg syrr ? arm 
go Amb Aug; this is the form 
used by Josephus, except that ac- 
cording to his custom he gives it 
Greek inflexions; and it occurs 1 Re 
xv13in A. Text, which is also the 
late Syrian reading, N°CBCLX unc!” 
cul! Orig. fo Chr.Fo; this is the 
reading of LXX in 2 Sam xv 23 
1° B eu and 2° A cu, 1 Reil 37 in 
N cul?, 1 Re xv 13 in AB and most 
MSS, and elsewhere in a few cur- 
sives. Also Tay xévdpwv ant TOV 
dévopwv g Cyr.loc. 

Text, though not found in any 
version, is amply attested by Greek 
MSS. It cannot be a mere error 
of scribes of the N. T., being 
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already in the LXX. It probably 
preserves the true etymology of 
\71p, which seems to be an archaic 
(? Canaanite) plural of 47), ‘‘the 
Dark [trees]”; for, though no name 
from this root is applied to any tree 
in biblical Hebrew, some tree re- 
sembling a cedar was called by a 
similar name in at least the later 
language (see exx. in Buxtorf Lex. 
Talm. 1976); and the Greek xKédpos 
is probably of Phoenician origin. In 


ihis as in some other cases om) (pa- 


payé, xeywappouvs) denoted less the 
stream than the ravine through 
which it flowed, the valley of Je- 
hoshaphat (7@ 6€ dpyalw mepiBorw 
aivarrov [the third wall] es rnv 
Kedpava kadoumévynv gapayya Katé- 
Anyev. los. 1B: 7. V4, 2 48c. ck 
Grove in Dict. Bib. ii 13 f.). Iso- 
lated patches of cedar-forest may 
well have survived from prehistoric 
times in sheltered spots. Even in 
the latest days of the Temple ‘two 
cedars’ are mentioned as standing 
on the Mount of Olives (Zaazzth 
iv 4, cited by J. Lightfoot Chorog. 
Dec. iv 2, and thence Stanley Szz. 
and Pal. 187). Another Kedpwy, a 
town in the region of Jamnia, was 
likewise near a xeuappovs (1 Mac 
XV 39, 41; xvi 5, 6, 9). 

xix 4 ovdeulay airlay evpicxw év 
aire] alriav obx evpicxw N*: cf. 131%, 
which likewise omits é€v atr@. For 
ovdeuiay the Western reading is cvx. 
There is much variety of order in 
different documents. 

xix 14 &ktn] tpirn ND*PLXA 
cut Nonn Chron.Pasch(stating this 
to be the reading of ‘the accurate 
copies’ and of the evangelist’s auto- 
graph preserved at Ephesus). Eus. 
Mar, as cited by Sev, maintains 
that the numeral I (3) was misread 
by ‘the original copyists of the 
Gospel’ as F (6); and the same 
conjectural explanation of the ap- 


parent discrepancy with Mc xv 28 
(where see note on the converse 
corruption) is repeated more briefly 
in a scholium of Ammonius. Text 
SAB unc!? cum yvom= Marcus (ap. 
Iren Hipp) Hipp Eus(see above) 
Amm(see above) Hesych Cyr.al.doc 
Aug. 

xxl 25. According to Tischendorf 
in & this verse, with the concluding 
ornament and subscription, is not 
from the hand of the scribe (A) who 
wrote the rest of this Gospel, but of 
another (D) who wrote a small part 
of the Apocrypha and acted as cor- 
rector (dvopAwr7s) of the N. T., of 
which he likewise wrote a few 
scattered. entire leaves; the same 
scribe in fact to whom he with 
much probability (see /rtroduction 
§ 288) ascribes the writing of the 
Vatican MS. ‘Tregelles, who exa- 
mined the MS in Tischendorf’s 
presence, believed the difference in 


_handwriting to be due only to a 


fresh dip of the pen. At the same 
time however he disputed the dif- 
ference of scribes throughout the 
MS, apparently on __ insufficient 
grounds. It seems on the whole 
probable that the verse and its ac- 
companiments were added by the 
corrector; but it does not follow that 
the scribe A intended to finish the 
Gospel at v. 24, that is, that his 
exemplar ended there. Some acci- 
dent of transcription may well have 
caused the completion to be left to 
the scribe D, who in like manner, 
if Tischendorf is not mistaken, 
yielded up the pen to the scribe A 
after writing two thirds of the first 
column of the Apocalypse: for it is 
not likely that A would have left 
what he considered to be the end of 
the Gospel without any indication 
to mark it as such. He concludes 
Mt with the ornament, and Lc with 
the ornament and subscription: the 
last leaf of Mc, which likewise has 
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the ornament and subscription, is 
by D. 

According to various scholia an 
unnamed writer stated this verse to 
be a marginal note of some careful 
person (twos Tav gidoTwévwv), which 
was incorporated by mistake with 
the text. Abulfaraj (Nestle Zheo/. 
Z.Z. 1878 413) likewise mentions 
the verse with v4 as said ‘by some’ 
not to have been written by the 
evangelist. The omission seems 
however to have been conjectural 
only, arising out of comparison with 
v. 24. Verse 25 stands not only in 
all extant MSS and vv but in a 
considerable series of Fathers, in- 
cluding Orig Pamph Eus Cyr.al. 
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SECTION ON THE WOMAN TAKEN 
IN ADULTERY 


See note on [Jo] vii 53—viii rr. 

9 (t) ard tay TpecBuTépwr] Va- 
rious evidence makes it probable 
that mdavres dvexwpyoay originally 
followed here as an independent 
clause ; it would be naturally altered 
or omitted as seeming merely to re- 
peat é&npxovto. D adds wore mav- 
Tas égehOe: c ff arm add omnes 
recesserunt: for é&jpxovro M 264 


substitute wdavres avexwpynoav: and 


Nicon’s brief paraphrase includes 
avexwpnoav amravres. 

10 xatéxpwev] lapidavit fF Amb 
(often and distinctly) : zadicavit e. 
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ACTS II g 


ACTS 


li g “Iovéaiav] Armeniam Tert 
Aug: (habitantes in) Syria Hier. 
Evidently suggested by the colloca- 
tion of regions. 

li 30 77S Sopios abrov] + [kara 
odpka| dvacrnocat TOV xXpiorov [Kal] 
Western and (with 70 prefixed, and 
reading dvaoryoew) Syrian (Gr. Syr.); 
incl. Orig. Ps. (xv Cord. Gall.) Eus. 
fs: but not latt Iren.lat Eus.Zc/. 
Perhaps from 2 Sam vil 12. 

iv 25 (T) 0 TOU | WaT pos nua dia 
Tvevparos aylov ordparos Aaveid rat- 
dds gov] Western texts (Gr. and 
most or all vy) in various ways 
separate dua 7. a. from o7omaros A. 
7. o., simply inserting 6:4 or kat 
before oréuaros, or reading oréuart, 
or reading mvevuare and did oro- 
paros; and further either omit Tov 
matpos nw (D syr.vg me) or join 
it to A. 7. o. (latt syr.hl the aeth 
arm Iren. lat) : 
mvevpatos ayiov, which syr.hl arm. 
codd transfer to the end. The Syrian 
text (Gr.) omits both Tov rarp3s nucv 
and mvevmaros ayiov. Text NABE, 
(13) 15 27 29 36 (38) Itr2 Ath. The 
various Western and Syrian read- 
ings are evidently attempts to get 
rid of the extreme difficulty of text, 


which doubtless contains a primitive . 


error. [A confusion of lines ending 


successively with Ald AdA AIA may 
have brought mvetparos aylov too 
high up, and caused the loss of one 
dua. W.] [If rod marpés is taken as 
a corruption of rots marpaov, the 
order of words in text presents no 
difficulty, David (or the mouth of 
David) being represented as the 
mouth of the Holy Spirit. H.] 


Hil Aug omit dia . 


iv 32 YuxT pla] + Kal ouK mY Oua- 
Kplous év avrots ovdeula (xwpicmos év 
avrots Ts) Western, DE, Cyp? Amb 
Zen; not ¢ m Orig.lat. 


v 38 dete avrous]+, fa) puavay- 
Tes (v. modvvovTes) Tas xXetpas [Umar] 
Western, D(E,) 343 not ¢. 

vil 16 év Duxéeu] Tov Tues Wes- 
tern and Syrian (Gr. Lat. A&th.): 
Tov. €v Zuxéu NAE, 27 29 40 col 
(syr-hl), perhaps conflate. Text 
X*BC 36 44 69 100 105 al? me the 
arm. 

vii 43 ‘Poudd] ‘Peudau Western, 
D lat. vg Iren.lat : ‘Peugd 61 lat.codd 
arm Orig. Cels.cod : ‘Poway N* 3 
Chr.cod: ‘Pa:pay or ‘Pepay Alex- 
andrian (Gr. Syr. Eg. A‘th.): “Pep- 
pa Syrian (Gr. ), incl. Orig. Cé/s.cod. 
Text &*B 3 lat.vg.cod Orig.Ceds. 
cod Chr.cod, as regards ‘Pop-; 
NBD 61 cu?! latt arm Orig.Ce/s Chr 
Iren.lat, as regards -ug-; B 61 
lat.vg.codd arm Orig.Ce/s, as regards 
-~4; B Orig.Ce/s.cod throughout. 
In the LXX of Am v 26 the form 
used is ‘Parday or ‘Peddv, which is 
similar to Repa or Repha, one of 
the names of the Egyptian Saturn 
(Seb). 

vii 46 (+) 7@ Oe@ “laxa8]<7@ otkw 
Taxw8 R*BDH,. Text N°ACE,P, 
cue yyo™ Chr, Documentary au- 
thority, supported by the improba- 
bility that rod Oeov and T@ Bew would 
stand so near each other, and that 
Oe would be altered by scribes, 
renders it nearly certain that beg is 
a very ancient correction of oikw. 
Yet otxw can hardly be genuine, and 
seems to be a primitive error. The 
common reading 6eq@ is that of LXX 


ACTS. XI °20. 


in Ps cxxxii (cxxxi) 5 (ws od evpo- 


TOTOY TW kuply, cKnepa TO Oeg 
"Icpand) ; but it represents the pecu- 
liar and rare word VAN (Strong 


One), rendered duvdorys in the fun- 
damental passage Gen xlix 24. The 
true reading may have been some 
nearer equivalent of -the Hebrew 


than 6e5s, and the following lAKwB 
would facilitate the introduction of 


OIKO). [Probably the lost word is 
xuplw, the two clauses of the Psalm 
being fused together: TOKO) might 
easily be read as TOOIKO. H.] 

Vili 24 fiz.]+4° Cs Toda KAalow ov 
dueMiuwavey + Western, D* syr.hl. 
mg; not ¢: 

Vili 36 in. ]+(v. 37) 4 etrev dé auT@ 
[o Pitimmos] Hi mucrevers é& dds 
TiS Kapdtas gov [, efeoTw]. daroxpuBeis 
dé elev IIucrevw Tov vidy Tov Geov 
eivat TOV “Inoovv [Xpiorov]. t Western 
(Gr. Lat. Syr.[hl*] Arm.); incl. E,, 
some good ‘cursives, and g¢ mz Iren. 
gr.lat Cyp: Dis defective : there is 
much variation in details. This in- 
terpolation, which filled up the ap- 
parent chasm left by the unanswered 
question of v. 36 with matter doubt- 
less derived from common Christian 
practice, stands on the same footing 
as the other Western amplifications 
in the Acts. Though not contained 
in the Greek MS chiefly used by 
Erasmus (2), and found by him in 
the margin only of another (4), he 
inserted it as “ having been omitted 
by the carelessness of scribes”’: it is 
absent from the best MSS of the 
Latin Vulgate, as well as from the 
Syriac Vulgate and the. Egyptian 
versions; but it soon found its way 
from the Old Latin into the late text 
of the Vulgate, with which alone 
Erasmus was conversant. From his 
editions it passed into the ‘ Received 
Text’, though it forms no part of the 
Syrian text. 
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villi 39 rvevua. Kupiov)] mvedua 
dy.ov émémecey émt tov evvovxor, 
&yyedos 5¢ Kuplov Western (Gr. Lat. 
Syr.[hl*] Arm.); incl. A (correction 
by first hand) and apparently Hier 
Aug; not g: D is defective. 

X 25 ‘Os. Meérpov,] Tpoceyylfovros 
dé rod Iérpou [eis Tv Katoaplar], 
mpodpauwy eis Tov Sovhwy dtecapycev 
maparyeyoveva auTov.. 0 6 Kopynduos 
[éxarndyjoas Kat] estan Dg syre; 
hl.mg : ¢ omits the bracketed words.. 

xi,2 “Ore. Te pious] ‘O pév ov 
Tlérpos dia ikavod xpovov 7OéAncEV 
(-car) mopevO7jvar eis *Lepocd\uma’, 
kal mpoodwrjcas Tos adepovs Kal 
émiatnpitas avtov’s modby Noyov mot- 
ovmevos 61a TOV xXwpav [? du’ adirav 
ex cbper] diddoKw avrous’ os Kal Kan 
THyTyoev avrois [? avrou| ka amyy- 
“yethev (- ~ythev) auTots Ty . Xap Tov. 
Oeot. oi 6é éx TE pLTOMNS adehpol due- 
Kplvovto mpos avtov Western, D (syr. 
hl); not g: this corrupt passage is. 
but partially preserved , in syr-hl, 
which marks 6ddoKxwv avrovs with a 

*, and then recommences the verse 
according to the common text.- 

xi 20 ‘EAAqvoras] “EAAnvas pro- 
bably Western, N°AD 112 (Eus) 
(? Chr), . Text, BD**E,H,L,P, 61 
and all cursives but one; also N* ev- 
ayyeXoras, which presupposes text. 
Versions .are ambiguous; they ex- 
press only ‘Greeks’, but would na- 
turally have found it difficult to find 
a distinctive rendering for sw rare 
and so peculiar a word as ‘EA\n- 
viotys. It occurs twice elsewhere; 
vi 1, where in like manner all ver- 
sions seem to have ‘Greeks’; and ix 
29, where the versions (except syr. 
vg, ‘Jews who. knew. Greek’ ) have 
the same, and A has, as here, “EAA7- 
vas, D being defective. 

The testimony of the best docu- 
ments in favour of text is strongly. 
confirmed by. transcriptional evi- 
dence. A familiar word. standing 
in an obvious antithesis was not 
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likely to be exchanged for a word 
so rare that it is no longer extant, 
except in a totally different sense, 
anywhere but in the Acts and two 
or three late Greek interpretations 
of the Acts; more especially when 
the change introduced an apparent 
difficulty. In the two other places 
there was less temptation to make 
the change, as the locality was ma- 
nifestly Jerusalem, so that a refe- 
rence to Gentiles would seem to be 
out of place. “EAAynvas has prima 
facie Intrinsic evidence in its favour, 
as being alone in apparent harmony 
with the context. This is true how- 
ever only if it be assumed that ’Jov- 
dator is used in a uniformly exclusive 
sense throughout the book ; whereas 
it excludes proselytes in li 10 and 
(r. ceBouévos) xvil 17 (compare xili 
43; xvii 4 [taken with 1]; and the 
double use of *Iovéaiwy in xiv 1), 
and may therefore exclude ‘ Helle- 
nists’ here. Indeed the language of 
vv. 19, 20 would be appropriate if 
the ‘ Hellenists’ at Antioch, not 
being -merged in the general body 
of resident Jews, were specially sin- 
gled out and addressed (é\aAouv Kat 
mpos Tovs “E., not as in v. 19, Aa- 
AodvTes...’Touvdaious) by the men of 
Cyprus and Cyrene. Moreover, if 
Gentiles in the full sense are the 
subjects of vv. 20—24, the subse- 
quent conduct and language of St 
Paul are not easy to explain. In 
this as in other passages of the Acts 
the difficulty probably arises from 
the brevity of the record and the 
slightness of our knowledge. It is 
certainly not serious enough to 
throw doubt on the best attested 
reading. 

xii 25 (TF) els “Tepovoadtu] (marg.) 
é& ’Iepovoadym A 13 27 29 44 69 
110 al™ syr.vg.hl.txt me the aeth. 
codd arm Chr.codd: dé ’Iepovca- 
Anu DE, 15 36 40 68 100 112 180 al™ 
g vg Chr.cod (on B see below): 
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with both readings E, cu™->® syr.vg 
the add eis ’Avrioxiay (-eiav). Text 
XBH,L,P, 61 102 al™ syr.hl.mg 
aeth.codd Chr.codd: according to 
Tischendorf the scribe of B had 
begun to write d7o. 

A perplexing variation. *Hé and 
dd are alike free from difficulty. 
Neither of the two was likely to give 
rise to the other, still less to els; and 
the attestation on the whole suggests 
that dd is Western, é£ Alexandrian. 
On the other hand els ’Iepovoadnp, 
which is best attested and was not 
likely to be introduced, cannot pos- 
sibly be right if. it is taken with 
UméoTpeav (see xi 27 ff.). It makes 
good sense if ‘taken with wAypwoap- 
Tes THY Oiakoviay. But this is not a 
natural construction of the words as 
they stand; and it may be reason- 
ably suspected that the original 
order was Ty eis “lepovoadnm mn- 
pwravres Svaxoviay, The article is 
more liable than other words to 
careless transposition. 

xili 18 érporopédpncer] Erpopodpépy- 
cev AC*E, 13 68 100 105 al? d (ac sz 
nutrix aluit) g (alu) [e nutrivit] 
syr.vg-hl.txt me the aeth arm. The 
word occurs in other Fathers, but 
without any indication that this 
verse was the source. Text NBC# 
DH,L,P, 61 alP™ lat.vg (mores... 
sustinuzt) syr-hl.mg(gr) Chr. 


Both readings occur in the LXX 
rendering of Deut i 31, to which 
passage reference is evidently made 
here. The original word NW, 
meaning simply to ‘bear’ (‘carry’ 
[so Aq. jpev, Sym. €Bacracev ; and 
ef. Hx xix ig; Is xlvi-3-fi;clet ee 
or ‘endure’, ‘be patient with’), 
was much less likely to be rendered 
by rpogogopéw (so AF MN cd?™ Cyr. 
al), to ‘nourish’, than by tpomogo- 
péw, which in the only two places 
where it occurs independently of 
Deut and Acts (Orig treats it as 
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coined by the LXX) means dis- 
tinctly to ‘be patient with’ (Cic. 
Att. XIII 29 Jw hoc tov Tudo pov mpos 
Gey Tporodipynoow; Schol. Aristoph. 
Ran. 1432 7) wy KaradéEacPat 
) Katadezauévous Tpotodopetv), and 
which has the authority of B* [szc] 
cu? Orig. ¥er.248 (expressly). When 
however the original was forgotten, 
the rmmediate context (‘bare thee 
as a man doth bear his son’) natu- 
rally Jed to the change of a single 
letter so as to-introduce explicit 
reference to a nurse or nursing 
father, though tpopogopéw means to 
‘supply nourishment to’, not to 
‘carry as a nurse does’. This plau- 
sible corruption of the LXX was 
doubtless widely current in the apo- 
stolic age, and might easily have 
stood in the text of the LXX fol- 
lowed here. But there can be no 
reason for questioning the genuine- 
ness of the reading of NB 61 (with 
many good cursives) lat.vg, when it 
is also the best authenticated read- 
ing ofthe LXX and agrees with the 
Hebrew, and when it was peculiarly 
likely to be changed by the influence 
of the common and corrupt text of 
the LXX. Both here and in Deut 
either reading gives an excellent 
sense. © 

xiii 32 (+) Tots réxvors yuav] T. T. 
aura (2? Western) g the Amb.cod: 
TT Me: T. T. avTov yuiy Syrian 
(Gr: Svri: Arm:); incl? 69s 
nut §76’ (Scholz). Text SABC*D 
lat.vg aeth Hil Amb.codd. Text, 
which alone has any adequate au- 
thority, and of which all or nearly 
all the readings are manifest correc- 
tions, gives only an’ improbable 
sense. It can hardly be doubted 
that juev is a primitive corruption 
of quiv, Tovs marépas and Tots 7é= 
xvos being alike absolute. The sug 
gestion is due to Bornemann, who 
cites x 41 in illustration. A similar 
primitive error occurs in He xi 4. 
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xlil 33 devrépw] mpéry Western, 
D g Latin MSS known to Bede 
Orig. /s.(expressly) Hil. Accord- 
ing to Orig (followed in looser lan- 
guage by Eus Apoll Euthym Ps. 
Hier.Psa/t) Psalms 1 and ii were 
joined together in one of the two 
Hebrew copies which he had seen; 
as they are in many extant Hebrew 
MSS. The same arrangement must 
have passed into some copies of the 
LXX, for Justin (4Z. i 40) trans- 
cribes both Psalms continuously as a 
single prophecy; and Tert Cyp. 
codd.opt (at least Zest. i 13, and 
probably elsewhere) and other Afri- 
can Latin writers cite verses of Ps ii 
as from Ps i. In other words, the 
authorities for mpwrw here and for 
the combination of the two Psalms 
are in each case Western; so that a 
‘Western’ scribe, being probably 
accustomed to read the two Psalms 
combined, would be under a tempta- 
tion to.alter devrépw to. rpwrw, and 
not wice versa. Accordingly Tran- 
scriptional Probability, which Zrima 
facie supports mpwry, is in reality 
favourable or unfavourable to both 
readings alike. 

xili 42 (}) "Hétdvrwy 6 airay ma- 
pexaAouv...TavTa]< mwapexdhow BE, 
(? 81); but B (and ? 81) inserts yélouy 
after oa8Barov ; while Chr (Mill), 
though not ad Z., substitutes 7éour 
for mapexadourv. ‘Two late Constanti- 
nopolitan glosses, é« THs cuvaywy7s 
twv “lIovdaiwy after or for avréy, 
and Ta é0vn after mapexadovy, are 
due to a true sense of the obscure 
and improbable language of the text 
as it stands. This difficulty andthe 
curious variation’ as to mapexddouv 
suggest the presence of a primitive 
corruption, probably in the opening 
words. [Perhaps ’Aécovvrwy should 
replace “Hiiovrwy, and mapexddouv 
and the stop at the end of the verse 
be omitted. The language of vv. 
42 f. would then be natural if the 
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requests for another Bicgtr es on 
the following sabbath were inter- 
rupted by the breaking up of the 
congregation by the apxiouva-ywyor 
(v.18), e.g. for pendent reasons 
(cf. v. 45). H.] 

XIV 2 Jin.\ +0 dé Kvpios. 25wKev 
[Tax] eipnynv. Western, DE, ¢ dem 
codd.lat syr.hl.mg (Cassiod).. 

xv 2 €ragav.. €E aut wv | éhevyev yap 
6 Wavdos Mevewy oUTws KaOws émiaTev- 
cay Sur xuptfo wevos® ot 0€ énvOores 
aa "TepovcaAnm mapnyyerday avrocrs 
7@ Ilatiw kal BapyaBe kal. tow 
di\nous avaBatvew Western, D syr. hl. 
mg; also g ee as far as émlotev- 
oav. 

XV 18 yword ar’. aidvos.] + wo- 
oTov dim” aiavos [éorw] 7@ Kuplw To 
épyov avrov. . +. Western, ‘AD lat.vg 
syr-hl.mg. Iren.lat (the two latter 
having Je); not ¢: also, by confla- 
tion with text, “wesre, Cor” aicvos 
éorw TO Oe@ [rdvra] TH épya avTou 
Syrian (Gr. ‘Lat.[g]+ Syr.).o Text 
NBC 61 27 29 36 44 100 180 al® me 
the arm : & €oTL YvrwooTa avT@ 
am aiavos cu? (aeth). Since the quo- 
tation from Am ix 12 ends at taura, 
and the connexion of the concluding 
words with the rest was not obvi- 
ous, it was natural. to make them 
the foundation of an independent 
sentence. 

XV 20 fin. ]+- «at doa ay pen bédw- 
cw avtois ylvecOau. Erépors Mn Tovetv 
‘Western, (D) 27 29 69 110 al’ lat. 
codd the aeth Iren.lat Leg. Alfr; not 
Le Similarly i in v. 29 after mopvelas 
the clause kai dca py Bédere €auTois 
ylvecOar Erépw (UV. ETEpols) 7 ToLetreE 
is added by nearly the same docu- 
‘ments, with the addition of syr.hl.* 
-Cyp; not g Clem. aed Orig. Rom. 
lat.Ruf .Tert.Pud. This negative 
form of the ‘golden rule’ of. Mt vii 
12 || Lc vi 31 appears to be quoted 
separately without indication of the 
source by Theoph.Awz.ii 34; and 
calso.in Const.Ap.vii 21 (Il@v 6 uy 
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Oéders yevéo Oat cot TovTo G\\w ov 
moinoets), where it is followed bya 
similar - quotation from Tob iv 15 
(0 ov puceis AANW OV ToLnoets, a Say- 
ing likewise. attributed to Hillel). 
In the interpolated recension of To- 
bit the resemblance to these read- 
ings of, Acts is closer still. _Com- 
pare Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 51 Cla- 
mabatque sacpius quod a quibusdam 
sive Fudaets sive Christiants audie- 
vat et tenebat.:.Quod tibi fieri non 
vis alteri ne feceris.. 

XV 33 Jin. dete. 34) 4 Boker dé 
TQ Zing EMME wat avtovs (v. avrov) 
[, uovos 6é *"Lovdas éropevdy]. + Wes- 
tern and, for the first clause, pro- 
bably Alexandrian . (Gr. Lat. - Eg. 
44th. Arm.) : the second clause D ¢ 
vg.codd. - Text NABE,H,L,P, 61 
alP™ lat. vg syr.vg-hl.txt me.cod Chr. 
The first clause was inserted by 
Erasmus, doubtless under the influ- 
ence ofa late text of the Latin Vul- 
gate, though he found it only in the 
margin of one of the Greek MSS: 
he supposed it to have been omitted 
‘by an error of the scribes’. 

xvi 12 (t) mpwrn THs wepidos Maxe- 
Sovias] mpwrn weptdos THs M. B: mpw- 
Tn pepis M. E, dem arm: Kedah TS 
M. D syr.vg: “mporn rns M. 105 112 
137 al® syr-hl aeth(vdtr) Chr: aparn 
Ths pepidos 77s M. H,L,P; cuP™. 
Text NACE, 61 31 36 40 68 69 180 
al* (vv). [None of these readings 
gives an endurable sense. . Mepis 
never denotes simply a region, pro- 
vince, or any geographical division : 
when used of land, as of anything 
else, it means a portion or share, 2. ¢. 
a part in a relative sense only, not 
absolutely (uépos). Secondly, the 
senses ‘of its district’, ‘ of. that dis- 
trict’, would not be expressed na- 
turally by r7s uw. Thirdly, mpaérn as 
a title of honour for towns (used ab- 
solutely) is apparently confined to 
Asia. Nor can it mean ‘capital’, 
for Philippi was not the capital of 
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its district, but Amphipolis, a much 
more important place. Nor again 
can it mean ‘first.on entering the 
country’; for mpwros unaccompanied 
by any interpretative phrase never 
has this local force, and moreover 
Neapolis would come first on the 
route in question.. Both towns alike 
were politically in Macedonia, in 
popular language in Thrace; so that 
no kind of frontier would lie be- 
tween them. » There is therefore 
doubtless some primitive corruption. 
It is not impossible that pepidos 
should be read as IItepidos (mM for 


Tl), for Philippi belonged to the 
Pieria of Mount Pangzon, and might 
well be called ‘‘a chief city of Pie- 
rian Macedonia”:. so. Steph.Byz, 
Kpynvides, modus Iepias (codd. 2Zixe- 
Alias), ds Piduwmos weTwvdmace Pidit- 
mous: cf. Herod. vii 212; Thuc. il 
99. The name 7 Iepis Maxedovia 
does not seem however to occur 
elsewhere, and would more natu- 
rally be applied to the more famous 
Pieria in the S. W. of Macedonia. 
For the present the reading must 
remain in doubt. H.], 

xvi 30 @&w]+7ov’s Aorols doga- 
Nuduevos Western, D oye hls 3) mot 
g¢ Lucif. 

XVill 21 Taw] 4 Ae? pe mavTes 
Ti éopTiy THy Epxouéevnv trovnoa eis 
"Tepoco\uma* [et zferunt] + Western 
and, slightly modified, Syrian (Gr. 
Lat. Syr. [4#th.]): the last. two 
words, answering to text, are omit- 
ted by D (as also by theb, which is 
free from the interpolation) but pre- 
served in Latin (¢ dem); mdvrws dé 
is Syrian. Text SABE, 13 3669 I05 
110 180 al? lat.vg (me the) aeth.cod 
arm. . 

Xvili 27 Bovdopéevov...avrov"] 4 év 
dé ry Edéow émcdguovvrés twes Ko- 
pivOor Kal axovcavres alTot mapexd- 
Nouv deNOetv ody adrois eis Thy warploa 
avTav" cuvKatavevoayTos 6é avTov of 
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"Edéoioe @ypayav ois év JopivOp 
pabnrats émws amodéfwvtar Tov av- 
dpa’ + Western, D syr-hl.mg. . 

xix 1,2 "Eyévero...etmév Te] + O€- 
Aovtos 5é Tov IlavAov xara tH idlav 
Bovdry mopever Oat els *Tepoodhuja. él- 
mev avT@ TO mvEevua Umroorpépew els 
TH "Aglav’ duehOav dé Ta dv wrepiKe 
bépn epxetac els "Edeooy, kal evpay 
Tivas wadnras elev +.Western, D syr. 
hl.mg: the Syrian text (Gr. Syr.) 
adopts the last five words. 

xix 9 Tupdvvov] +4 amd wpas € &ws 
dexarns + Western, D 137 syr.hl. 
mg. 

xix 28 Oupov]+ 4 dpapovres els ro 
dupodov + Western, D (137) syr-hl. 
mg. 
xix 40 (Tt) wept THs onuepor...Tav- 
Tns| < mepl Tis a Western, D ¢ 
aeth. Also < od Western (? and 
Alexandrian), DE, cu™ g vg me 
the: text NABH, los P. euP™ (64 ds 
defective) seld syr- aeth arm. Also 
<repi 3° Western and Syrian (Gr. 
Lat. [? Syr.Eg.]): text NABE, cul4 d 

§ (?aeth arm). Ov might be easily 
either added or lost after ov 5 ; but the 
plausible omission of ov, adopted 
from the Latin by Erasmus and the 
‘Received Text’, though not found 
in the Syrian text, escapes the diffi- 
culty of construction only by giving 


‘a forced sense to airtov...mepl ov. 


[The difficulty is however too great 
to allow acquiescence in any of the 
transmitted texts as free from error. 


‘Probably airzoe Umdpxovres should 


be read for airiov vmdpxovros, with 
the construction pindevds airioe vrdp- 
XovTes epi ov ov ‘x.T.d. (‘although 
we are guilty of nothing concerning 
which’ &c.).. The usage of’ the 
N.T. admits this use of uy with a 
participle, and the interchanges’ of 


J and Y, € and O, in uncials are of 
the commonest. H.] 

XX 4 avT@]+4 dyxpl THs ’Aclas + 
Western and Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr, 
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Arm.). Text NB 13 (61 is defective) 
lat.vg me the aeth. 

zbid. ’Accavol] ’E@éovor Western, 
D the; not ¢: syr.hl.mg combines 
both readings. 

xx 15 77H 6€] 4 Kal, pelvayres év 
TowyvNi@ Ty k Western and Syrian 
(Gr. Lat. Syr. Eg.): many of the 
later Greek documents have Tpw- 
yArriw. Text SABCE, cu® lat.vg 
me aeth arm. 

xx 18 Wds...€yevounv] ws TpreTiar 
% Kat welov moramws med? vw 7V 
mavrTos xpovov D. 

xx 28 (Tt) Oeov...i5tov] xuplov (for 
beotd) AC*DE, 13 15 36* 40.69 95* 
110 130 180 al® ¢ me the syr.hl.mg 
arm Iren.lat Ath(probably) Did pp** 
Lucif .auct.Quaest Hier (? Amb): 
xuplov Kat. @eov Constantinopolitan 
(Gr.): xpecrov (? syr.vg) aeth(pro- 
bably) pp; Fes Christe m. ‘Text 
NB 68 lt 12 al? (61 is defective) lat. 
vg syr.vg(probably)-hl.txt | Epiph 
Bas (Const. Ap, see below) Th. mops. 
1 7i.gr.lat Cyr.al. Deip pp** (? Amb) 

lat.ser 

It is impossible to examine here 
the documentary evidence in detail: 
much of it is obscure and uncertain, 
Much has been done towards a 
rigorous sifting of it by Dr Ezra 
Abbot in an elaborate article in 
defence of 7. xvplov, contributed to 
the Bibliotheca Sacra for 1876, pp. 
313 ff., where will also be found 
an account of the variations of Syriac 
and AEthiopic MSS on Dr Wright’s 
authority. Unfortunately no certi- 
fied patristic evidence is extant for 
the Ante-Nicene period; and the 
controversial purposes which the 
passage might naturally serve were 
not such as would justify inferences 
from the silence of extant writers. 
It is probable however that Iren 
had the same reading as Iren. lat. 
The documentary evidence for kupiou 
is very good and various. On the 
other hand the combination NB, 
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further supported by lat.vg, which 
in Acts exhibits a singularly good 
text in its Non-Western readings, 
and by Cyr.al, is a group which by 
Internal Evidence of Groups de- 
serves all confidence in the absence 
of strong adverse Transcriptional or 
Intrinsic evidence. 

Transcriptional evidence is in our 
opinion more favourable than un- 
favourable to rov Beov: although 
even in early times, and much more 
about the fifth century, there were 
some to whom the immediate asso- 
ciation of 7. Geo with what. follows 
would not be repellent and might 
even be attractive, this was by no 
means the case with the main body 
of the Church. The prevalent in- 
stinct, as far as we can judge, would 
always be to change rT. @eov to T. 
kuplov, and not vice versa: the fear 
of sanctioning language that might 
easily be construed in a ‘ Monarch- 
ian’ or, in later times, a ‘ Monophy- 
site’ sense would outweigh any other 
doctrinal impulse. Some are seen 
to have avoided the difficulty by 
giving a special force to Tov édiov 
(see below); and some whose in- 
terpretation is unknown probably 
did the same: but the other inter- 
pretation suggested itself so easily 
that it would naturally act as a mo- 
tive for the preference of the safer 
phrase 7. xuplov. No similar diffi- 
culty would be found in the con- 
flate reading (and mediating phrase) 
T. kupiov kat @eo0, which naturally 
found favour in the Church of Con- 
stantinople, the special depositary 
of Chalcedonian doctrine. It is 
doubtless possible that 7. #eo0 might 
arise from recollection of the fami- 
liar apostolic phrase 9 éxxAnola T. 
Geod, if the subsequent language 
were overlooked: but this is the 
less probable contingency. ‘The ex- 
istence of the variant 7. xpucrod may 
be left out of account altogether, as 
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it might with equal facility be a 
synonym of 7. kupiov or an inde- 
pendent means of escaping from the 
difficulty of 7. Aeod. 

This difficulty must itself be 
counted as Intrinsic evidence against 
T. Geov. On the other hand impor- 
tant Intrinsic evidence in its favour 
is supplied by the manifest deriva- 
tion of the peculiar combination of 


Thy é€xkNynolav with mepieroujoaro | 


(adguésivit latt) from Ps Ixxiv 2 (the 
LXX rendering THS Tuvaywys cou 
ys exrnow [congregationts tuae quam 
adqguisistt Cod.germ] gives nearly 


the same sense), following on Tw! : 


mouuviw (‘the.sheep of Thy pasture’ 

Ps lxxiv 1); and by the consequent 
probability that the subject of ze- 
pierrornoaro would be the same in 
both places. 

[While however r. Geov is assured- 
ly genuine, the difficulty suggests a 
possibility of corruption in the fol- 
lowing words. The supposition that 
by the precise designation Tov Oeov, 
standing alone as it does here, with 
the article and without any adjunct, 
St Paul (or St Luke) meant Christ 
‘is unsupported by any analogies of 
language. The converse supposi- 
tion, that, while Tov @eov retains its 
ordinary sense, the passage impli- 


_citly contains the purport of the 


phrase Tov aiuaros Tov Geov, though 
illustrated and to a certain extent 
supported by isolated rhetorical 
phrases of two or three early wri- 
ters, is equally at variance with 
apostolic analogy. 

Doubt is moreover thrown on 
both these interpretations by the 
remarkable form 6a Tov aiuaros Tov 
idiov (not, as in the Syrian text, da 
Tov idiov aiuaros), which seems to 
imply some peculiar force lying in 
the word idiov. On the supposition 
that the text is incorrupt, such a 
force would be given by the sense 
‘through the blood that was His 


Wii frie j] n2-7S5> 40.4). 


that, 
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own’, z.¢. as being His Son’s. This 
conception of the death of Christ as 
a price paid by the Father is in 
strict accordance with St Paul’s own 
language elsewhere (Ro v 83 viii 
32). It finds repeated expression in 
the Apostolic Constitutions in lan- 
guage evidently founded on this 
passage (ii 57 135 61 4; vii 26 1; 

All these 
places contain a prayer addressed to 
God for His Church (or heritage, or 
people), nV MepleTrornow TW Tiuig al- 
Mare TOU XplaToU cov (or with some 
almost identical phrase, always in- 
cluding tiuim from r Pei 19); so 
though MSS differ as to 7. 
Geov or T. kvpiov in the only place 


-where either phrase occurs (ii 61 4), 


the language used throughout pre- 
sumes T. 800 on the one hand and 
an interpretation agreeing with the 
supposed special force of tov idtou 
on the other. One of these pas- 
sages, from the liturgy in Book v1i1 
(12 18 "Ere dedueOa cov, Kipre, Kal 
Umép THS aylas cov éxkAnolas THs ao 
TEpaTuw EWS TEPAT WV, HV TEpLeTrOLnTW 
TO Tiulw aluare TOU XpLoTOU Gov,...Kal 


‘vmép maons éricxomns THS épOoTopov- 


ons Tov Néyov THS adnOeias) has in- 
directly made the same interpreta- 


tion familiar to English ears; being 


imitated in one of the Ember Col- 
lects of 1662 (‘‘ who hast purchased 
to Thyself of universal Church by 


the precious blood of Thy dear 


Son”). 


It is however true Let this gene- 
ral sense, if indicated, is not suffici- 
ently expressed in ‘the ‘text as it 
stands. A suggestion often made, 
that 7. (dfov is equivalent to r. idéou 


‘viov, cannot be justified by Greek 


usage. Since however the text of 
the Acts is apparently corrupt in 


‘several other places, it is by no 
‘means impossible that yloY dropped 


out after TOYIAIOY at some very 
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early transcription affecting all ex- 
-isting documents. Its insertion leaves 
the whole passage free from diffi- 
‘culty of any kind. H.] 

‘xxi. Ilérapa] + 4 xal Mvpat 
Western, D (g) codd.lat the. 

xx1.16 EevicOSpev] + Kal mapaye- 
vomevor eis TiVa KwuNY evyevoueba Tapa 
-Western, D syr.hl. mg. 

thid. Mvacwvi] ‘Idoovt B ¢ 
seld al me. ; 

XXlli 15 avedely adrov] +, édy déy 
Kat dmoGavety Western, 137 syr.hl. 
mg; not ¢ (Lucif): D is ” defective 
-here, and to the end of the book. 

Xxlii 23 €BdounKovTa] éxarov Wes- 
tern, 137 syr.hl.mg the aeth.cod: 
XX (doubtless error for LXX) ee. 

. xxiii 24 fia.) + éboBn8n “yep _w- 
MWoTe apracavTes avTov oi “Tovdatoe 
-amoKrévwer [? -elvwor], kal auros me- 
Tagy éyKAnua én ws apyvptov eidn- 
pus. eng I 37 codd.lat sy. hl.* ; 
‘not ¥. 

Xxiil 29 éyrdqua] se éényayov au- 
Tov pods TH Bia Western, 137 (g) 
syr.hl.*. 

xxiv 6 excparhoawer,] + Kal Kara 
TOV. NLLeTE POV vopov nOeAnoapuev (Vv. 
€BovdnInuer} Kpwat. (v. 7) TapeAOav 
dé Avotas 6 X-Alapxos ET TOANTs 
Blas éx Tov Xeupwov av amriyayev, 
(v. 8) KeAevoas Tovs KaTnyopous avTov 
épxecOar émi (uv. mpds) oe’ Western 
_and (with xptvac changed to xkpiveuw, 
and kal mpés oe améorethev probably 
inserted after dmjyayev) Syrian (Gr. 
Lat. Syr. A‘th. (? Arm.]) incl. E,. 
Text NABH,L,P, cu™ lat.vg. codd. 
opt me the; also, to judge by 
the space, C, which has lost a leaf 
here. 

XX1V 27 Bédwv.. dedepévov] Tov 6é 
TlavAor elacev év rypnoer dua cube 
oiAkav Western, 137 syr.-hl.mg 
not g. 

SX 713 (+) doracduevor] domacd- 
peevot ? Western and) Syrian (Gr. 
Lat. Syr, “Agmi)3“incl..61,"+ Text 
NABE,H,L,P, 13 31 6895 102 105 


adem 
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“180 al™ me aeth. 


-(v. 26), 
‘be read for meTtel0etc, for the per- 


“are inconsiderable : 


ACTS XX 28 


[The authority 
for -dmevor is absolutely overwhelm- 
ing, and as a matter of transmission 
-ouevo. can be-only a correction. 
Yet it is difficult to remain satisfied 
that there is no prior corruption of 
some kind. H.] 

xxvi 28 (+) moujoa] vele 


“(2 Western and) Syrian (Gr. Lat. 


Syr. [? /#th:] [? Arm.]); incl, 
Cyr.hr. Text &(A)B 61 13 17 40 me 
(? aeth) syr.hl.mg (Cassiod). Both 
authority and the impossibility of 
accounting for Tonoat aS a correc- 
tion leave no doubt that yevéoBat 
(from v. 29) was introduced to re- 
move a felt difficulty.. There must 
however be some error in text, for 


‘ Towne used  epexegetically in the 
‘sense of wore monoa gives Agrip- 


pa’s abrupt exclamation a languid 


-and halting form, and the absence 


of a second pe throws doubt on the 
construction. The difficulty is some- 


‘what lightened by reading TelOH 


for Trel8elc with A. [Yet el@y can 
hardly be equivalent to mémo.0as or 


to melGers ceauTov, as the sense re- 


‘quires; more especially since met@o- 
_pat has been used in the sense ‘am 


persuaded’, ‘believe’, just before 
Possibly TrETTOIOAC should 


sonal reference expressed by me 
loses no force by being left to im- 
plication, and the changes of letters 
but it is no less 
possible that the error lies. else- 
where. H.] 

_XXvil 5 duamAevoavTes] + 46¢ que- 
pay dexamevre | Western, 112 137 
syr-hl.*; not g. 

XXVii 15 émeddvres] i T@ WA€ovTt 
kal ovotelthavtes Ta ioria Western, 
44 112 137 codd.lat syr.hl.*; not g. 


XXVii 35 éoOiew] + émdidods Kal 
nu Western, 137 the syr.hl.*; not 


Oo 
S° 
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XXVili 16 éreTpamryn TH Ilavrw] +16 
éxaTovTapxos mapédwKey Tovds dé- 
outous Te oTparomeddpxy, TO dé 
TlavAw érerpamryn + Western and Sy- 


pan (Gro fat) | syr.[hl.*]) Atth.).- - 


Text NABI 13(vdtr) 40 61 It 12 lat. 
vg syr.vg-hl.txt me arm Chr... 
ibid. . éavrov] + 4 @w THs mapep- 


Tol 


Borns | Western, 137 ¢ dem syr. hl.*, 

Xxvili 28 fiz.] + (v. 29) Kal ravra 
aurov elmovros amndOov oi "Iovdato, 
mwoddyv €XovTes ev EavTois Snrnow 
(v. ‘ovgnrnow) Western and Syrian 
(Gr. Lat. Syr.[hl.*] [A®th.]). . Text 
NABE,. 61 13 40 68 s lat.vg syr. 
vg-hl.txt me arm aeth.cod. 
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| TOPETERSY 


I. PETER 


17 (tr) 70 doxluov] ro ddxipmor 23 
69 110 al. [This reading, supported 
by two of the better cursives (69 
110) but by no primary document, 
is apparently right. Td doxtlucov is 
the instrument of trial, not even the 
process of trial, much less the thing 
tried; while it is only the thing tried 
that can be compared, as here, to 
gold refined in the fire. The neuter 
adjective might naturally be changed 
to a substantive, and that the sub- 
stantive used in the similar passage 
Ja i 3; and | might easily be read 
in after M. H.] 

iii 21 (+) 6] @ cuPs; conjectured by 
Erasmus in the note to his first edi- 
tion; printed in the Complutensian 
text (@ cyTitumrov vuv Kal nuds), pro- 
bably by conjecture; and thence 
adopted by Beza: < 6 N* 73 aeth. 
{The order of the words renders it 
impossible to take avtirurov with 
Barticua, whether in apposition to 
6 or to the sentence; and it is 
hardly less difficult to take ayrirv- 
mov with 6, as though it were either 
dvritvrov oy or avtitumws. Accord- 
ingly 6 seems to be a primitive 
error for @, the force of which might 
be hidden by the interposition of 
kat vuds before avtitumov: this de- 
viation from the more obvious order 
is justified by the emphasis on xal 
vuads. Both by sight and by sound 
the interchange of letters would be 
easy. H.] 

ili 22 Oeov]+deglutiens mortem ut 
vitae acternae haeredes efficeremur 
lat.vg.codd pp; apparently from a 


Greek original which had the aor. 
part. caramwow (cf. Co xv 54). 

iv 14 d0&ns]+xal duvduews Pre- 
Syrian (? Western and Alexandrian) 
(Gr. Lat.” Syr. Eg.* Atth } Arm); 
incl. (N) AP, cubom4 (Ath Did) Cyp. 
2/2; with various modifications, as 
the omission of kal 76 (cub® yy™4 
Cyp), and the insertion of évoua for 
or in combination with mvevua (cue? 
syr-hl Cyp). Text, which is also 
Syrian, BK,L, cu?™ (lat.vg syr. vg) 
Clem Cyr.al. Uz. Chr.753 pp Tert 
Fulg: < xa lat.vg syr.vg. 

ibid. fin.|+xara pev avrovs Bda- 
opnpeira, Kata O6€ vuds dokaferar 
Western and Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr. 
[hl*] Eg.[the]; incl. Cyp.2/2. It is 


to be observed that lat.codd Cyp?- 


prefix guod, agreeing in Cyp with 
nomen, and this was probably the 
original form of the reading (cf. v. 
16; Ro ii 24; Ja 0 7: Ape; 
xvi 9), intended as an explanation 
of the phrase 70...dvoua ep’ vuas 
avaTraveTat. 

V 2 Geov,|+émicxomovvtes Pre-Sy- 
rian (? Western and Alexandrian) 
and Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr. Eg. Aéth. 
Arm.); incl. N°AP, mg. Text 8B 
27 29 pp*-? Hier ‘ Vig’. 

zbid. éxovolws|+ Kata Oedv Pre- 
Syrian (Western and Alexandrian) 
(Gr. Lat. Syr. Ee. Auth, Ae 
incl. NAP, cu" (7) g: Im the 
paraphrastic rendering of m it is 
included in a phrase added at the 
end of v. 3. Text, which is also 
Syrian, BK,L, cu®™ syr.vg ‘ Vig’. 
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2 PE CER 


i 10 omovdacare] tiva bia Tov 
Kadov [vuwy] épywr and moeicbe 
(-700e) for motetc@ac Pre-Constan- 
tinopolitan, probably Alexandrian, 
Petwnoat syr., dg, Ath. Arm); 
incl. NA 5 36 68 69 73 110 112 137 
al?: g is defective from i 4 to the 
end of the Epistle. Text, which is 
also Constantinopolitan, BCP,K,L, 
eu pp Amb. 

iii 10 (+) evpeOjoerar] ovx edpebn- 
geTat syr-bod[=an obscure Syriac 
version of the three Catholic Epistles 
not in the Syrian Canon] theb: xa- 
TakanoeTat (? Alexandrian and) Con- 
stantinopolitan (Gr. Lat. Syr. Eg. 
4Eth.) ; incl. AL, lat.vg.codd Cyr.al 


Aug: ddavicdyoovra C: < wm: 
< the whole clause (kal y7...KaTak.) 
lat.vg pp** pp#tser, ‘Text NBK,P, 27 
29 66** syr-hl.mg arm: cf. syr.bod 
the. The great difficulty of text has 
evidently given rise to all these varia- 
tions (/ztrod. § 365). It is doubt- 
less itself a corruption of pujoerac 
(pevcerat) or of one of its compounds. 

iii 12 (+) TAKeT at] TaxjoeTa C 36 40 
100 137 alP: -covrat P, Thphl; fu- 
ture lat.vg syr.bod arm pp, [Taxn- 
geTal, -ovTat, are evidently mere 
corrections: but the sense appears 
to require a future, and t7Kerat 
might easily be a corruption of the 
rare THEeTa. H.} 


EO EY * 


li 17 aiwva]+guomodo [et] cle 
manet in aeternum Western, (the) 
Cyp?; also, with Deus for c/le, tol 
Cyp® Lucif Aug Vict.tun, 


_ v 6 xal atuaros]+xal mvevparos 
Western and Alexandrian (Gr. Lat. 
Syr.[hl] Eg.); incl. NA cubom Cyr, 
all: +xai mvevuaros kal aiuaros P,, 
cu? aeth arm: cu? Cyr.al! substitute 
mvevu.atos for aiuaros. Text BK,L, 
cuP™ g vg syr.vg Cyr.al? pp** Tert 
auct.Rebapt. 15. 

bid. To mvevua] {Christus lat.vg 
(also 34=cod. Montfort., from lat.vg); 
not mg. The reading has appa- 
rently no Greek authority, nor that 
of any version but lat.vg: it is 


perhaps only a clerical error, XPS 


for SPS, though Jo xiv 6 may have 
helped to give it currency. 


~v 7 f. 70 mvevua xal Td Vdwp Kal Td 
alua] 22 ¢erra, spiritus [et] agua et 
sanguis, et ht tres unum sunt in 
Christo Fes: et tres sunt gui testt- 
monium dadicunt in caelo, Pater Ver- 
bum et Spiritus m tol cav; 
also, omitting 27 Christo Fesu, and 
reading sicut [et] tres for et tres, vari- 
ous MSS of vg.lat, with slight 
variations, as dant for dicunt. In 
g, which has lost nearly half of each 
line, wzm...tres seems to have 
dropped out by omocoteleuton, 
leaving the presence or absence of 
in Christo Fesu uncertain ; the only 
other differences from 77 are e¢ agua 
and (with Cassiod Epiph. Cant?) testz- 
ficantur. The later MSS of lat.ve 
transpose the clauses, reading zz 
caelo, Pater Verbum et Spiritus 
Sanctus, et hi tres unum sunt: et 
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tres sunt gui testimoniume dant in 
terra, spiritus et aqua et sanguis, 
many of them omitting the clause 
which ends v. 8, ef he tres unum 
sunt. Two late Greek cursives 
contain the interpolation in forms 
which are manifestly translations 
from this latest state of the Latin 
Vulgate, 162 (about Cent. xv), a 
Greeco-Latin MS, and 34 (Cent. 
Xvi). In fulfilment of a rashly 
given pledge, Erasmus introduced 
it into the text of his third edition 
on the authority of 34, keeping 
however the genuine kal of rpets els 
To & elow at the end of v. 8. 
Various crudities of language were 
subsequently corrected, partly by 
the help of the Complutensian text, 
which was a third independent 
rendering of the Latin Vulgate into 
Greek; till at length, by editorial 
retouching without manuscript au- 
thority, the interpolation assumed 
the form which it bears in the ‘ Re- 
ceived Text’, év T@ otpava@, 6 rarnp, 
6 Adyos, Kai TO Gylov mvevua, Kal 
ouToe of Tpets év elo’ Kal Tpels elow 
oi waprupourres ev TH 7. followed by 
TO mvevua Kal TO Vdwp kal To aiua. 
There is no evidence for the in- 
serted words in Greek, or in any 
language but Latin, before Cent, 
X1V, when they appear in a Greek 
work written in defence of the 
Roman communion, with clear 
marks of translation from the Vul- 
gate... For at, least the ‘first four 
centuries and a half Latin evidence 
is equally wanting. Tert and Cyp 
use language which renders it 
morally certain that they would 
have quoted these words had they 
known them; Cyp going so far as 
to assume a reference to the Trinity 
in the conclusion of v. 8 (e¢ dderum 
de Patre et Filo et Sptritu Sancto 
scripium est Et tres unum sunt), as 
he elsewhere finds sacramenta Tit- 
uitatis in other occurrences of the 


and. others. 
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number three (Dom.Orat.34), and 
being followed in his interpretation 
more explicitly by Aug, Facundus, 
But the evidence of 
Cent. Ill is not exclusively nega- 
tive, for the treatise on Rebaptism 
contemporary with Cyp quotes the 
whole passage simply thus (15 : cf. 
19), guia tres testimonium perht- 
bent, spiritus et aqua et sanguis, et 
iste tres unum sunt. ‘The silence of 
the controversial writings of Lucif 
Hil’ Amb ‘Hier Aug and_ others 
carries forward the adverse testi- 
mony of the Old Latin through the 
fourth into the fifth century ; and in 
449, shortly before the Council of 
Chalcedon, Leo’ supplies positive 
evidence to the same effect for the 
Roman text by quoting vv. 4—8 
without the inserted words in his 
epistle to Flavianus (Z/. xxviii 5). 
They are absent from lat.vg accord- 
ing to its oldest MSS am fu and 
many others, as also from the (Vul- 
gate) text of the Gallican (Luxeuil) 
Lectionary. 

The words first occur at earliest 
in.the latter part of Cent. v, that.is, 
about the time of the persecution 
in N. Africa by the Arian Vandals. 
They are quoted in part in two of 
the works attributed on slender 
grounds to Vigilius of Thapsus (one 
of which has the whole passage, 
with the curious variations 27 ferra, 
agua sanguis et caro, et tres im 
mobts sunt), and in an argumentative 
libellus found in the MSS of the 
History of Victor of Vita (written 
about 484), and professing to be a 
memorial presented in 483, but now 
justly suspected of being a different 
work, inserted afterwards (Halm p. 
26, referring also to Papencordt). 
The conventional date of this ob- 
scure and as yet unsifted group of 
controversial writings rests on little 
evidence, but it is probably not far 
from thetruth. At all events a quo- 
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tation of some of the disputed words 
occurs early in Cent. VI in another 
North African work, written by 
Fulgentius of Ruspe; and soon after 
the middle of Cent. v1. they: stand 
paraphrased in the Complexiones of 
Cassiodorius, written in the southern 
extremity of Italy. A prologue to 
the Catholic Epistles, falsely pro- 
fessing to be written by Jerome, 
impuens the fidelity of Latin trans- 
lators, accusing them especially 
of having placed in their text the 
‘three words’ aguae sanguinis. et 
spiritus only, and omitted Padris e¢ 
Filit et Spiritus testimonium. This 
extraordinary production is found in 
the Fulda MS written at Capua in 
546,7 (E. Ranke in his ed. p. viii), 
the biblical text of which is free 
from the interpolation, as well as in 
many later MSS,. and_ probably 
belongs to the Vigilian period and 
literature. Even after Cent. v1 the 
references to the inserted words are 
few till Cent. x1. 

The two Old Latin MSS in 
which they are extant have texts of 
a distinctly late type : they are g, of 
Cent. VI or vil (Ziegler) and 7, of 
Cent. VIII or Ix (Tregelles, Reiffer- 
‘scheid, Hartel), #z being in strictness 
only an arranged collection of quo- 
tations from an Old Latin MS. A 
MS like that which supplied 7 
with its text must have contributed 
the foreign element to the common 
ancestor of the Toledo and La Cava 
Vulgate MSS; and it is remarkable 
that 7 quotes the spurious Ep. of 
St Paul to the Laodicenes, which is 
included in both these Gojsies of the 
Vulgate. 

_ These two interesting MSS like- 
wise illustrate the manner in which 
the interpolation probably arose. 
After_v. 9 Zof adds these words, 
quem misit salvatorem super terran, 
et Filius testimonium perhibuit in 
terra scripturas perficiems: et nos 
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testimonium perhibemus gquoniam 
vidimus eum, et. annuntiamus 


vobis ut credatis ; ef ideo qui &e.: 
and in v. 20 after vent they both 
add (with #, two London MSS 
cited by Bentley, and virtually Hil) 
ef carnem indutt nostrt causa, et 
passus est, et vesurrexit a mortutis, 
adsumpsit nos, et dedit &c., Para- 
phrastic interpolations like these 
argue strange laxity of transcription, 
such as we find elsewhere in the 
quotations from the Catholic Epi- 
stles in #; but they do not imply 
deliberate bad faith: and theinterpo- 
lation of vv. 7, 8 doubtless seemed to 
its author merely to place explicitly 
before future readers an interpreta- 
tion which he honestly supposed to 
give the true sense of the passage, 
as it had been indicated by Cyprian 
and expounded by Cyprian’s. suc- 
cessors. ‘This .interpretation .was 
the more plausible since the Latin 
text did not contain the significant 
eis of the original (omitted likewise 
by Cyr.al and apparently others), 
which probably was early lost after 
tTpets; and it is no wonder that 
ccontroversialassociationsshould lead 
‘Latin readers to assume such words 
as et tres unum sunt to contain a 
reference to the Trinity. Even in 
Greek there are traces of a similar 
interpretation: one scholiast. writes 


_ets Geds, pia Oedrns in the margin of 


v. 8; and another first explains the 
spirit, water, and blood, and then 
adds OI TPEIS dé elrev dpoenkas, 
OTL obpBoru TAUTA THS TpLddos K.T.A~ 
’ The-adverse testimony of Greek 
MSS and of all the oriental versions 
is supported by the silence of all the 
Greek Fathers ; and ‘positive evi- 
dence is added by Cyr.al, who three 
times transcribes vv. 7, 8 with the 
context '(Zhes. 363; Fid. 95 3 Vest. 
143). 

The most eeetcel facts as to the 
history of the reading were well set 
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forth by Simon in 1689 (ist. Crit: 
du texte du N. T. 203 ff.). The evi- 
dence as enlarged by Mill and Wet- 
stein was rigorously examined by 
Porson (Letters to Travis) in 1790; 
and admirably expounded afresh in 
a more judicial spirit by Griesbach 
in his second edition (ii App. 1—25) 
in 1806. . Three new. and interesting 
testimonies on behalf of the inserted 
words have subsequently come to 
light, those of #z in 1832, of g in 
1875, and of the occurrence of the 
Pseudo-Hieronymic Prologue in fz 
in 1868. They all however leave 


unaffected the limit of daté which 
was indicated by Simon and fixed 
by Porson. 

Vv 10 (tT) T@ OeQ] TH vig A 5 27 29 
66** .r12° al®-P lat.vg  syr.hl.mg 
(the aeth arm) Cyr.al./id.33codd : 
Jesu Christo. ne 2i< ami wMBexh 
NBK,L,P, cu!™ ¢g syr.vg-hl.txt me 
Cyrval.#*4 pp? Aug“ Vigie i None 
of the datives yield a good sense in 
this context; and it is probable that 
0 en miorevdwy should stand abso- 
lutely, as in Jo iii 18: cf. Jo vi 47 
a. Z, 


2.) 0 EEN 


Ir mwovnpots|+ecce pracdixt vobis 
ut im diem (v. ate) domini [nostre 
Jesu Christi] non confundamint 


(v. 2e in diem domini condemnemint) 
(wz) lat.vg.codd. 


JUDE 


1 (+) év Oe@ marpl jyamnméevos Kal 
Insot Xpiuct@ TerTnpynmévos] Tots 
dOvecw is prefixed by 27 29 (66**) 
syr.bod-hl arm: yytacpeévors (for 7ya- 
anuévois) Constantinopolitan (Gr.): 
"I. Xpicrov 40 180 al™ Orig. J/7t.gr 
pp"; é& I. Xpicr@ m vg.codd 
syr.bod the aeth Orig.dA/¢.lat Lucif 
Cassiod: <kal...rernp. 163 syr.hl. 
Text NAB cuP lat.vg me Aug. [The 
combination év Oem marpl yyarn- 
pévos is without analogy, and ad- 
mits no natural interpretation. Ap- 
parently the év was intended to 
stand before "Inoov Xprorw (so in 
part J. Price [Priczeus]). H.] 

5 (t) mwévra] mavtas syr.bod: 
rouro Constantinopolitan (Gr. 
Eg.[the]). [Possibly wavras may be 
right (cf. 1 Jo ii 20 v./.): € would 
easily be lost before 0. H.] 


5 (+) Kupsos] *Iycots AB 6 7 13 
29 66** lat.vg me the aeth Did. Ps? 
(expressly : Ixv 6; cxxxv Io) Cyr.al. 
Thes.302(expressly) Hier(expressly) 


(?Cassiod): 6 Oeds C4 68 al? zol 


syr.bod arm Clem. Lucif (Dominus 
Deus Clem.Hyf.lat.). Text &C*¥4™ 
(syr-hl) and, with o prefixed, Con- 
stantinopolitan (Gr. ? Syr.). The 
best attested reading "Inaovs can only 
be a blunder. It. seems probable 
that the original text had only 0, and 
that OTIO was read as OTIIC and 
perhaps as OTIKC. 

6. Serpots avdiow|+aylwy dryyeé- 
Awy (Clem. Paed(aypiwv ayy. 5.9.) mt 
Lucif (all apparently in connexion 
with tro fogov); not Clem. HyA/.lat 


Orig Cyr.al Hier. 


22,23 (T) os uev édeare SraKpuwo- 


a 


JUDE 22, 23 


pévous owtere Ex mupds apmaforTes, 
os 5€ éhedre év PdBy] ods pev 
éhéyxeTe  Siaxpivouévous, ods oe 


owgere kT. A 5 6 13 27 29 66** 


alP lat.vg me aeth arm ‘Ephr’; 
also (omitting ods dé éNeGre) -C*: 
as text with ots dé inserted after 
duaxpivouévous & ; also (omitting ovs 
dé €NeGre) C* syr. hl: ovs pév owsere 
€x Tupos apmrafovres, ods dé [dcaxpivo- 
bévous] édectre év P68 approximately 
syr.bod Clem.Strom;Hyp.lat Hier: 
ovs wev édeetre  Siaxpivopevor, ovs dé 
év goBw owfete €x mupds apmdator- 
res Constantinopolitan (Gr.).. There 
are. other variations. Text B. 
The smooth reading of A &c. has 
every appearance of being a correc- 
tion of the difficult double éAeGre 
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of 8 and B; and the intermediate 
reading of N is intrinsically impro- 
bable, and may easily be due to con- 
flation. The triple division found in 
both these readings gives no satis- 
factory sense; and two clauses only 
are recognised by BC syr.bod-hl 
Clem. .Szvom ;Hyp.lat Hier, as well 
as by the artificial Constantinopoli- 
tan text. The reading of B involves 
the incongruity that the first ots 
must be taken as a relative, and the 
first €XeGre as indicative. Some 
primitive error evidently affects the 
passage. Perhaps the first éedre, 
which is not represented in 
syr.bod Clem. Hier, is intrusive, 
and was inserted mechanically from 
the second clause. 
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ROMANS 


1 7 év ‘Pawn and v. 15 Tots év 
“Paun]<G3 (anon, see below); not 
D, in v. 15 ord (D, being defective) 
in-v. 7, or Orig.doc.lat-Ruf(text 
and comm) Amb Ambst in either 
place, or Orig. Jo; Mum.lat. Ruf 
Auginv. 7. The second rendering of 
Tots ovoW ie inv. 7 is substantibus, 
resembling subsistentibus in Epa 1, 
A scholium on v. 7 in 47 states that 
‘the [ov it] mentions év ‘Pay neither 
in the exposition nor in the text”: 


the reference is probably to what is 


called ‘the old copy” in another 
scholium in 47 on vill 24, perhaps a 
late uncial copy with a marginal 
commentary, like & of the Gospels. 


i 32 (t) mowcvow...cvvevdoxotow] 
TolouvTes ... cuvevOokouvTes B, and 
(with of prefixed in boih places) lat. 
vg.codd and apparen:ly ‘some’ who 
appealed for the reading to ‘*the 
ancient copy” according to Isid.pel, 
also (Clem. rom.) Epiph (‘Ephr’) 
Orig./oc.lat. Ruf? Lucif pp#t; not 
Cyp.codd.opt Ambst: the Latins 
however (with D, Bas. 1/2) insert ov- 
Kk évonoay before érz. This reading 
is perhaps due to assimilation with 
ol...mpascovres: but text seems to 
involve an anticlimax, and probably 
contains some corruption. ithe 
change from zrovovcw to mpaooovow 
suggests that ouvevdoxotow rots [or 
guvevooxovsw only (W.)] may have 
arisen from ouvevdoxotrtes. 

ili 22 efs mavras|+xKal éml ravras 
Western and Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr.); 
incl. Orig./oc.lat.Ruf(text) Did. 777. 
Text (NAb Ceo; 9137 me 
aeth arm Clem Orig./s; owmz.lat. 
Ruf? . Did. 2s. Cyr.al? Aug. ©» For 
text lat.vg.codd.opt Dam substitute 
él mavras: and this may be an early 


reading which contributed to the 
common reading by conflation. 

lli 26 Tyoov] < G3 52: + xXptorou 
lat.vg.codd me (syr. vg) Orig. oc. lat. 
Ruf(text) pp®*: ’Incovy D,L, cum™ 
Clem, by an easy clerical error. 
"iv 12°(t) adda Kal rots crorxovow] 
[Text implies that’ the persons in- 
tended are distinct from oi é« mepu- 
Touys, whereas the context (v. 11). 
shews that they are a class of of é« 
mepitouns. Apparently kal rots is a 


corruption of cal. avrots, KAITOIC for 
KAIAYTOIC, or, as Mr VanSittart 
suggests, for KAYTOIC. The dif- 


culty was noticed by Beza, who 
suggested either the transposition 
of rots and xai or the ee of 
TOUS. otal] 

iv 19 Karevonoer] od karevonoev 
Western and Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr.); 
incl. Orig./oc.lat. Ruf*. Text SABC 
67** 93 137 lat.vg.codd.opt syr.vg 
me aeth arm  Orig.Gez.lat. Ruf 
Meth.cod.opt(ap. Epiph) Cyr. hr 
(v 5) Dam al. 

v6 (tT) ed ye] ere yap, with ér 
below, N*ACD,* 4 35 139 Gsyian 
Marcion (ap. Epiph) Dam; without 
a second en, Syrian (Gr. [Lat.] 
?Arm.): els Tb yap Western, DG; 
lat.vg Iren.lat pp'*: e7 yap cul fu* 
(cf. me) Isid.pel Aug: ef yap ér 
me: ef 6é€ syr.vg. Text B.* [Text 
gives a more probable sense than 
any of the other variants: but e@ 
wep (cf. 2 Co v 3 v.23 Ro immeoy 
2 Thi 6) would better explain all 
the variations, and be equally ap- 
propriate. : H.] 

V I4 ToUs wy duaprnoavras|<puh 
MSS known to Orig./oc.(Ruf) to 
Ambst and perhaps to Aug (see be- 
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low) 67** al? (?d*) ‘“‘most Latin 
MSS” known to Aug the older 
Latin MSS known to Ambst Orig. 
Folr-2 Orig./oc.lat.Ruf(often and ex- 
pressly) Ambst(expressly, and re- 
ferring to Tert Victorin and Cyp as 
having the same: s. g.) Sedul(ex- 
pressly). Text NABCD,G3K,L, 
*‘some [Greek] copies’? known to 
Orig.Ruf Greek and Latin MSS 
known to Ambst and to Aug cu?! 
lat.vg syrr me aeth arm Iren.lat 
[Orig. Jo! s. g.: cf. Griesbach Ofzesc. 
i 282 ff.] Archel.lat Cyr.-hr Ath 
Cyr.al? pp™ Pelag Amb Aug 
Hier. 

Vili 1 Inoov] +2) Kata capKa tept- 
matovow Western and Syrian (Gr. 
Lat.’ Syr. Goth. [? Arm.]); incl. 7 
Victorin. Text N* BCD, (G3 by the 
space) 47 67** al me the aeth 
arm. cod Orig./oc.lat.Ruf Adam 
Ath Cyr.al Aug. 

Also+a\Aa kara mvevua Constan- 
tinopolitan (Gr. Syr.{hl]). Text the 
same documents as above, and also 
AD,? 137 m vg syr.vg arm go 
Bas Chr Victorin Pelag Ambst Hier 
al. 

Both additions are from v. 4. 

viii 2 (T) ce] (marg.) we ACD, 

feet cue lat.ve ‘syr.hil” the 
arm.codd go Clem Orig./oc.lat. 
Rurixt Ath Did® Cyr.al? . ppt 
Tert.Res.cod: judas me aeth Adam. 
Text NBG; m syr.vg Chr.codd Tert. 
kes.cod;Pud. The distribution of 
documents, combined with internal 
evidence, favours the omission 
of both pronouns, which is sup- 
ported by some MSS of arm and 
perhaps by Orig./oc.Ruf.com: ge, 
a very unlikely reading, is probably 
only an early repetition of -Ce. 

ix 5. The important variation in 
the punctuation of this verse belongs 
to interpretation, and not to textual 
criticism proper: but a few words on 
the alternative punctuations adopted 
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here may not be out of place. The 
oldest Greek MSS NBA, as written 
by the original scribes, have no 
punctuation in the passage: C and 
some good cursives have a full stop 
after odapxa. Versions are either 
ambiguous or imply a comma after 
capxa. ‘This -last construction is 
taken for granted by Iren Tert Cyp 
Novat, and in the Antiochene epistle 
to Paul of Samosata. On the other 
hand this treatment of all the words 
from kal €& wy to aidvas as ‘a single 
clause’ (uovoxwdws), when put for- 
ward by Noetus, was condemned 
by Hipp; his ground of objection 
being apparently the combination 
of él mavrwy with eds as favour- 
able to Patripassianism: referring 
the concluding words to Christ, he 
nevertheless makes them a separate 
sentence having three affirmations, — 
ouTos 6 wy éml wavTwy is beos, He is 
become (yeyévyrar) Beds evroynrds 
He is els rovs aiwvas (Noet. 3, 6). 
In Rufinus’s Latin rendering of 
Orig./oc. the comma after capxa is 
taken for granted: but there is not 
a trace of Origenian language, and 
this is one of the places in which 
Rufinus would not fail to indulge 
his habit of altering an interpretation 
which he disapproved on doctrinal 
grounds. With this questionable 
exception, there is no evidence to 
shew what construction was adopted 
by Orig, or indeed by any Ante- 
Nicene Alexandrian writer: but 
it is difficult to impute Origen’s 
silence to accident in the many 
passages in which quotation would 
have been natural had he followed 
the common interpretation. Euse- 
bius is equally silent, probably for 
the same reason: his repeated use 
of 6 émi mdyvrwy beds as a name of 
the Father points in the same direc 
tion, though it is not conclusive. 
The Apostolic Constitutions and the 
interpolator of the Ignatian epistles 
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(cf. Melito p. 413 Otto) still more 
emphatically distinguish 6 él ravtwy 
Geos from Christ, but do not notice 
this passage. With these two pro- 
bable though not certain exceptions, 
the construction with a comma after 
gapka is found universally in Post- 
Nicene times in East and West 
alike. All these particulars how- 
ever belong merely to the history 
of ancient interpretations, and have 
no textual authority. 

The punctuation in the margin, 
[which alone seems adequate to ac- 
count for the whole of the language 
employed, more especially when it 
is considered in relation to the con- 
text, (H.)] though it may be under- 
stood with more or less difficulty 
in other ways, is here taken as an ex- 
pression of the interpretation which 
implies that special force was in- 
tended to be thrown on ém mdp- 
twy by the interposition of wy. 
This emphatic sense of émi mayrwv 
(ef, Hos ak O71. 4 tills 20 fax 125 
xi 32, 36) is fully justified if St Paul’s 
purpose is to suggest that the tragic 
apostacy of the Jews (vv. 2, 3) is 
itself part of the dispensations of 
‘Him who is God over all”, over 
Jew and Gentile alike, over past 
present and future alike; so that 
the ascription of blessing to Him 
is a homage to His Divine purpose 
and power of bringing good out of 
evil in the course of the ages (xi 
13—16; 25—36). [Yet the juxta- 
position of 6 xpicrds Kara odpKa 
and 6 wy x.7.A. seems to make a 
change of subject improbable. W. ] 

ix 28 ovvtéuywyv]+év dixaocivn, 
6Tt Noyov ouvreTunuévoy Western 
and Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr. Goth. 
Arm.); incl. Eus. D.£. 1/2(in part) 
Orig./oc. lat.Ruf. Text S*AB 23” 
47* 67** syr.vg me aeth Eus.£s.; 
D.E.1/2 Dam Aug. From Is x 
22 f. LXX. 

xi 6 xdpis.]+ef dé é& epywv ov- 
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kért xapts, €met TO epyov ouKére éorlv 
xapis. B, and (with éorly added 
after ovxére and with a second épyov 
for the second xapis) Syrian (Gr. 
Syr.); incl. N°: part is omitted in 
some cursives, but probably by 
homoeoteleuton. Text ®*ABCD,G3 
47 lat.vg me the (aeth) arm 
Orig. /oc.lat.Ruf (? Cyr.al) Dam 
at 

xii 11 Kuplw] karp@ Western (Gr. 
Lat.). Perhaps a clerical error only, 
but probably supported by a sense 
of the difficulty of the position of so 
comprehensive a clause as 7@ Kuplw 
dovAevovres in the midst of a series 
of clauses of limited sense. 

xli 13 xpelats] pyciacs Western 
(Gr. Lat.) ;. incl’ ‘some. copies? 
known to Theod.mops. Probably 
a clerical error, due to the hasty 
reading of an ill written MS (XP 
being liable to become somewhat 
like a ligature of M with N), but 
yielding a passable sense (cf. He xiii 
7). There is no probability in the 
supposition that it originated in a 
desire to find a sanction for the 
practice of commemorations at the 
tombs of martyrs. 

xili 3 (T) T@ ayab@ Epyw] Tov aya- 
Bow épyov lat.vg pp: trav dyabar 
épywyv Syrian (Gr. Syr. Arm.). [The 
harshness of the phrase gives pro- 
bability to a very slight change sug- 
gested by Patrick Young, who would 
read Tw ayaboepys (so apparently 
aeth); cf. 1 Ti vi 18: the apparent 
antithesis to T@ xax@ could hardly 
fail to introduce 7@ ayady. H.] 

xiii 8 dgelAeTe] dpeiAnre N°(dgud-) 
B(-ecte) : dpeldovres N* cu? Orig. 
Fer (not Orat). 

xiv 6 gpovet]+,xal 6 uy ppovav 
THhv nuépay Kuplw ov dpove? Syrian 
(Gr. Lat. Syr. Arm.). Suggested 
by the similar clause at the end of 
the verse. 

xiv 23 fiz.] The great doxology 
(xvi 25—27) is inserted here as well 
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as at the close of the Epistle in 
AP, (? MSS known to Orig, see 
below) § 17 al arm.codd. (? Cyr.al), 
probably Alexandrian; and in this 
place alone in the Syrian text (Gr. 
Syr. Goth.); (?incl. Cyr.al:) a va- 
cant space in G3 apparently attests 
the scribe’s acquaintance with the 
Syrian text (see p. 29). Its omis- 
sion here by Erasmus (and the ‘Re- 
ceived. Text’) is due to the influence 
of the Latin Vulgate. The cause of 


its insertion here cannot be known’ 


with certainty. Possibly, as Bengel 
has suggested, in an early lection- 
system it was appended to the latter 
verses Of c.xiv. For this combina- 
tion there would be a twofold reason: 
the latter verses of c.xiv form an 
unsatisfactory close to a lection; and 
again it would not be strange if xvi 
I—25 were passed over in the selec- 
tion of passages for public reading, 
while the grandeur of the conclud- 
ing Doxology might cause it to be 
specially reserved for reading in 
combination with another passage, 
since it was too short to read alone. 
The Syrian revisers may well have 
thought it superfluous to retain a 
passage of this length in both places; 
and have preferred to keep it here 
rather than at the end of c.xvi, which 
had been already provided with a 
conclusion of a more usual type by 
the Western transposition of the 
Benediction from xvi20. In closing 
the Epistle without the Doxology 
they would be supported by the pre- 
cedent of Western MSS. 

In connexion however with the 
question as to the original insertion 
of the Doxology after c.xiv it is right 
to notice a curious feature of the 
table of Latin capitulations or head- 
ings prefixed to the Epistle in many 
Vulgate MSS. These headings cor- 
respond in number, and also sub- 
stantially in subject, to the Breves 
or paragraphs likewise found in 
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many MSS of the Latin Vulgate. 
The last heading but one begins at 
xiv 15 and may easily cover the rest 
of c.xiv, with possibly the opening 
verses of c.xv as far as v. 13, but 
not more; and then the last heading 
passes at once to the Doxology (De 
mysterio Domini &c.). It has been 
naturally inferred that this table of 
headings, which abounds in language 
derived from the Old Latin version 
and implies some Western readings, 
was drawn up from a MS of the 
Epistle which lacked cc.xv xvi, but 
in which nevertheless the Doxology 
was appended toc.xiv. This textual 
combination however has no other 
attestation; and the interpretation 
must be doubtful while the origin 
and purpose of the Breves and cor- 
responding Capitulations remain un- 
known. ‘The analogy of the com- 
mon Greek Capitulations shews how 
easily the personal or local and as 
it were temporary portions of an 
epistle might be excluded from a 
schedule of chapters or paragraphs. 
In three epistles the first heading 
begins expressly wera 7d mpooluror, 
to the exclusion of Ro i 1—17; 
1 Co i 1—93; Ga i 1—11: and 
no trace of anything after xv 21 is 
perceptible in the last heading for 
Romans, or after the end of c.xv in 
the last heading for 1 Corinthians. 
Thus it would not be surprising that 
another schedule constructed under 
similar limitations should include 
Ro xvi 25—27, and yet pass over 
XV I4—xVi 23. 

The rest of the supposed evidence 
for the omission of cc. xv xvi, with or 
without the Doxology, is very slight 
and intangible. The table of head- 
ings in the Fulda MS comes from 
two sources; the first 23 headings, 
which extend to xiv 20, being un- 
known elsewhere, and the remaining 
28, which begin at ix 1, being identi- 
cal with the last 28 of the common 
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table of headings. It is thus pos- 
sible that the common table was 
used to eke out the deficiencies of 
the other table, as by making up 
the number of headings to the LI of 
other MSS; and that cc.xv xvi were 
absent from the MS (of the Epistle) 
on which the specially Fuldensian 
headings were founded, since the 
contents of xiv I4—23 might in 
some sense be covered by the 23rd 
heading. It is however at. least 
equally probable that, having begun 
to copy a local table of headings, 
the scribe changed his mind in the 
midst; and, without cancelling what 
he had written, preferred thence- 
forward to substitute the common 
headings, going back to the chief 
break in the middle of the Epistle, 
and starting afresh from that point. 
The Fulda MS has no trace of any 
other than the common headings to 
the rest of St Paul’s own epistles ; 
and the comparatively rare headings 
which it prefixes to Hebrews break 
off likewise in the midst (c.x), the 
contents of the remainder of the 
Epistle being left unnoticed. 

Tert once (Adv. Marc. v 13) re- 
fers to xiv 10 as in the close (c/au- 
sula) of the Epistle: but it would 
be unsafe to infer that his copy 
ended with c.xiv, since he is speak- 
ing in express antithesis to passages 
standing early in the Epistle (1 16ff.; 
ii 2), and he uses the word clazusula 
elsewhere (De fug. in pers. 6) in 
a still more comprehensive sense. 
Again the absence of quotations 
from cc.xv xvi in Iren Tert and 
(with one doubtful exception) Cyp is 
prima facie evidence that they were 
wanting in some Western texts; but, 
as these chapters contain no passages 
which any of these writers had spe- 
cially strong reasons for quoting, and 
many of their verses are quoted no- 
where in patristic literature except 
in continuous commentaries, this is 
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not a case in which much weight can 
be attached to silence. 

Lastly, it is usually assumed that 
we have the direct testimony of 
Orig to the absence of cc.xv xvi 
from Marcion’s text. But internal 
evidence is strongly at variance with 
this interpretation of Rufinus’s words, 
though it is their most obvious mean- 
ing according to the form which they 
assume in the printed editions. The 
supposed testimony, given not ad Joc. 
but on xvi 25, follows immediately 
on a statement that Marcion (to 
whom alone Orig refers in either 
place) ‘‘completely removed this 
passage” (caput hoc), xvi 25—27, 
‘‘from the Epistle”. Now it is 
hardly credible that he would de- 
scribe the omission of the part and 
of the whole by the same person in 
two separate and successive allega- 
tions. The natural logic of the pas- 
sage requires rather that the second 
sentence should be taken as an ex- 
planation of the strong phrase cited 
above; its purport being that Mar- 
cion retained the Doxology neither 
at the end of the Epistle nor after 
c.xiv, where, as Orig goes on to 
mention, it was found in some MSS. 
As it stands, the text of Ruf will 


hardly bear this sense; for, though | 


zon solum hoc may as easily mean 
‘he not only [did] this [act]’ as ‘he 
not only [removed] this [passage]’, 
the act referred to is complete re- 
moval from the Epistle, not simply 
removal from the end of the Epistle. 
But the apparent contradiction be- 
tween the required and the expressed 
sense vanishes by the slight change 
of hoc to hic, more especially if with 


what seems to be the best MS we. 


read et i eo loco for et ab eo loco. 
It must also be remembered that we 
do not possess Origen’s own lan- 
guage in full, but merely a loose 
Latin abridgement. The interpre- 
tation here given is at least illus- 
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trated by a passage of Hier, cited 
on xvi 25, in which the omission of 
xvi 25—27 alone is noticed, Mar- 
cionite doctrine being referred to 
shortly after, and in which Hier is 
evidently following a longer exposi- 
tion of Origen. Moreover, if Mar- 
cion’s list really lacked the whole of 
these two chapters, the silence of 
Epiph would be hard to explain: 
imperfect doubtless as is his list of 
Marcion’s readings, he could hardly 
have passed over an omission of 60 
verses. In his own person he quotes 
c. xv two or three times. 


XV 31 dcaxovia] Swpopopia Western 
feral.) incl. B.” * 

Xv 32 (T) Beou] xuplov "Incod B, 
perhaps only a clerical corruption 
(K for y) of Xpiorov "Inoov, Western 
(Gr. Lat.): Inoot Xpusrot N* Ambst. 
Mexeo SACD. Ps cum. Jat.ve 
syrr me arm Orig./oc.lat.Ruf pps 
Pelag. This singular variety of 
reading suggests that St Paul wrote 
only dca GeAjmaros, in an absolute 
sense: cf. 1 Co xvi 12; ‘Roi 18; 
(Sir xliii 16 [B];) also Ro xii 19. 
Dr Lightfoot, to whom the sug- 
gestion is due, refers likewise to 
Ign. Rom.1; Eph.20; Smyrn.1 codd. 
(Ox a fresh revision of the English 
NV.T. 106 f.) 

xvi 5 “Acias] “Axalas Syrian (Gr. 
[?? Lat.] Syr.). From ‘1 Co xvi 
15. 

Xvi 20 7 xXapis...uuav] < Western 
(Gr. Lat.) here, being transposed to 
follow v. 23 and thus to form a close 
to the Epistle, vv. 25—27 being 
omitted. In 1 Co xiv the Western 
text similarly transposes vv. 34 f. and 
36—40. 

xvi 23 jin.J+(v. 24) 9 xaps 
Tou Kuptov nuwv "Incov Xpiorov pera 
TavToy vucw* aunv. Western and 
Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr. Goth.): <"In- 
gov Xpicrov G3: <Xpiorov 71. The 
double Benediction is found under 
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three conditions. (1) In v. 20 and 
at the end of the Epistle, but pre- 
ceded by the Doxology; so P, 17 80 
syr.vg arm Ambst. (2) In v. 20 and 
at the end of the Epistle, the Dox- 
ology being here omitted; Syrian 
(Gre, Syri[e:Goth.})4% (3)) In v.20 
and after v. 23, but followed by the 
Doxology ; so two or three obscure 
cursives, and the inferior MSS of the 
Latin Vulgate. This last combina- 
tion, which rests on hardly any au- 
thority, and is due to late conflation, 
was adopted by Erasmus from the 
Latin, and is preserved in the ‘ Ke- 
ceived Text’. The single Benedic- 
tion in xvi 20 (text) is attested by 
NABC 5 137 lat.vg.codd.opt me 
aeth Orig./oc.lat.Ruf; the single 
Benediction in xvi 23 (Western) by 
D,G3 (? go) Sedul. 

XV1_ 25-27] < G3 Marcion(ap.Orig. 
Zoc.lat.Ruf: see on xiv 23). Probably 
Marcion is also intended in a passage 
of Hier on Eph iii 5, in which the 
Montanists are said to appeal to 
**that which is found [in the epistle] 
to the Romans in most MSS, reading 
Lit autem qui potest” &c.: Hier goes 
oa immediately to what is evidently 
a condensation of an argument a- 
gainst Marcionite doctrine, contain- 
ing likewise allusions to the Dox- 
ology; and the exceptions to his 
generalstatement about ‘‘most MSS” 
are thus not unlikely to have been 
Marcionite MSS. ‘The whole pas- 
sage abounds in matter evidently 
derived from Orig, and the quota- 
tion itself agrees exactly in reading 
and extent with the form which it 
repeatedly assumes in Origen’s writ- 
ings (see on v. 26), and nowhere 
else. Thus this passage and the 
fuller account in the Comm. on Ro- 
mans (quoted on xiv 23) explain 
each other. 

Indirectly D, and Sedul likewise 
attest complete omission of the Dox- 
ology ; for they join in attesting the 
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Western transposition of the Bene- 
diction, the motive of which must 
have been to place the Benediction 
at the end of the Epistle. The 
accession of the Doxology imme- 
diately following the Benediction 
seems therefore to be a later addi- 
tion to their texts. 

These Western authorities, direct 
and indirect, for the absolute omis- 
sion of the Doxology receive at least 
a formal support from the Syrian 
text (Gr. Syr. Goth.), which omits 
it in this place but inserts it between 
cc.xiv and xv. For further particu- 
lars see note on xiv 23. 

Text NBC(D,) ‘most’ MSS known 
to Hier(z.e. Orig) 80 137 al? lat.vg 


syr.vg me aeth Or./oc.lat.Ruf Dam 
Ambst Pelag (Sedul); besides the 
documents (cited on xiv 23) which 
have the Doxology in both places. 
xvi 26 mpopyrixay] + kal ris 
émipavelas rod xKuplov nuav *Inoov 
Xpiorov Orig. Princ.163; Cels.(389, ) 
488; (Ps.724;) Fo.105, 226, 2573 
Rom.lat.Ruf.672 (perhaps not /oc) ; 
also Hier after Orig in a passage 
cited in the last note; not Clem 
Cyr.al. This strangely constant mis- 
quotation has probably arisen from 
an instinctive interpretation of Te as 
‘both’, combined with a recollection 
of 2 Tii ro: in all cases the quota- 
tion stops at this point, omitting 
kar émirayny...duny. ' 
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v6 Ov xaddv] Kadév‘ some MSS, 
especially Latin,’ known to Aug ; 
also Lucif Ambst; not Hier Sedul. 
Probably an accidental loss of OY 
due to the preceding «vplov or 
Xpiorod, but accepted as giving an 
ironical sense. 

ibid. §upot] dodo? Western, D,* 
Bas.*codd (? Hesych.Zex), corrum- 
pit lat.vg pp; not G3 m. The 
same Western correction occurs in 
Gal v 9. 

vi 20 dofacare 5y] + et portate 
(tollite) g m vg Tert Cyp Lucif 
ppm ; not D,Ggr Iren.lat. This 
curious "Western reading doubtless 
represents dpare (with e¢ prefixed in 
translation), an easy corruption of 


dpa ‘ye (-TE for -fe), which is ac- 
tually found, prefixed to dotdcare 
(without 67), in Meth: Chr has 
dpare after O7.. Apparently dofdoare 
dn gave rise to various changes, 
dpa ye being one, ovy another, and 
omission of 69 (N*d me[?? Orig. loc] 
Did.1/3 pp”) a third. 

bid. TOMATE par] + Kab év TO 
TVEVMATL VU, ATWa éoTW TOU Geod 
Syrian (Gr. Syr. Arm.). Another 
attempt to soften away St Paul’s 
abruptness, and complete his sense. 

vii 33 f. Several variations af- 
fect the punctuation of these two 
verses :— 

v.33 kal] < Western and Syrian 
(Gr. Lat.::cf. Syr.); incl. Terts alsa; 
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with dé after weu., syr.vg. Text NAB 
D,*(gr)P, 6 17 31 46 67 73 137 al® 
lat.vg syr-hl me basm aeth arm 
Meth Eus Cyr.al pp* Pelag Hier. 
ov (expressly) Aug. The clearly at- 
tested genuineness of this cai leaves 
it open whether wepépiorar is to be 
taken with what precedes or with 
what follows: if it were spurious, 
the latter construction alone would 
be possibie. 

v.34 kal 1°]< Western of limited 
manee! (Gr.[D.*], Lat... Syr. Eg, 
Arm.); incl. Tert; not G3 d vg Meth 
(Cyp. 2/2, who however each time 
substitutes Svc for Kai peudpiorat) : 
in syr-vg me basm arm the omission 
may be only a natural accident of 
translation. The adoption of this 
comparatively unimportant reading 
by Erasmus, and hence in the ‘ Re- 
ceived Text’, must be due either to 
a blunder (in his note he cites the 
Greek both with and without this 
kal) or to the influence of Amb and 
Latin MSS known to Hier, referred 
to in his long note. 

h yuvn  G&yamos Kal 4 mapbévos] 
H yuvn Kal 4 mapbévos 1 dyapos 
- Western and Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr. 
Pumms)isec incl < Meth «Tert Cyp': 
H ‘yuvn 7 a&yamos Kal y mapbévos 7 
d@yamos (2? Alexandrian) NA 17 al 
(aeth) Bas.codd Euth.cod Aug”: 
n yun Kal 4 mapOévos lat.codd. Text 
BP, 6 31 46 71 73 137 al” lat.vg me 
basm Eus.D.Z. Amb? Pelag Hier. 
Fov (expressly, apparently on Greek 
authority): also virtually Epiph. 
Haer.g8 cod, 523, 710 (<7 yur); 
and indirectly Ps.Ath. Virg.2 (<xal 
9 7.) Dam. Par (yaunoaca for rap- 
Gévos). 

The variations appear to have 
arisen from the difficulty of distin- 
guishing 7 y. 7 &yayos from 7% map- 
Gévos ; and partly also from a refer- 
ence of ueuépiorac to the two follow- 
ing substantives, causing it to be 
interpreted in the ill attested and 
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improbable sense ‘ differ from each 
other’ (dveorjxacw a\d\jAwy Chr), 
instead of ‘is distracted’. A stop 
after 7 mapOévos is necessary for the 
Syrian reading: with the reading of 
NA there may be either two stops, 
after yuvaixi and mapOévos, or after 
Mevéptorat only. The sense given 
by these several readings is too 
feeble to afford any ground for dis- 
trusting the best group of docu- 
ments. The difficulty would be 
lessened if the second 7 were absent: 
and H might easily slip in before TI. 
But, since the xai before 9 yuv7 
certainly belongs to the whole clause 
down to kuplov, 7 dyauos may well 
be the more comprehensive term 
answering to 6 @yauosin v. 32, and 
n map0évos the narrower term spe- 
cially suggested by the question of 
the Corinthians (vv. 25, 36 ff.). The 
true sense of meuépiora:, with the 
consequent punctuation, was vigo- 
rously maintained by Hammond 
soon after the reading of A became 
known. 


viii 6 60? avrov]+Kai é& rvedpa 


e 5] ® A U £ a 3 
aylov, ev W@W Ta TavTa Kal nuels év 


avr@ cut (Greg.Naz) Cyr.al.Ador} 
and later pp referring to Greg.naz; 
also in some MSS of Bas.Spir. p. 4, 
but apparently wrongly, the con- 
text which Zrzma facie confirms the 
addition being probably founded 
on Ro xi 36 (cf. Zum. p. 311; also 
p- 315; “£2. p. 83): Greg.naz omits 
all the three clauses beginning with 
kal mmets. The addition is absent 
from the quotations of Iren.lat Orig 
Eus Cyr.hr Ath Epiph Apol Did 
Cyr.al(except once) al pplt: Chr 
and others expressly mention the 
absence of a clause on the Holy 
Spirit. 

ix 5 ddeXhyy yuvatka] ‘yuvatxas 
Western,G3(??Clein. Paed snot Strom?) 
Tert Hil Helvid Hil (auct. Szmg.c/\ 
Sedul; not Aug: adeXpas yuvatkas 
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arm Hier: yuvatka ddedpny lat.vg. 
codd: yuvaixa Ambst. 

xito é£ovolav] kddAvupa (Ptolem 
ap. Iren), velamen hari** al (Pelag) 
Hier Aug Bed: (velamen et potes- 
tatem Orvig.Cant.lat.Hier :) not 
D,Gz3 lat.vg Valentiniani(ap. Clem) 
Tert Ambst. Doubtless only a con- 
jectural gloss. Notwithstanding the 
obscurity of the phrases éfovgiav 
éxew émi THs Kepadns and did Tovs 
ayyédous the text does not appear 
to be corrupt. Certainly none of 
the known emendations of it can 
possibly be right; and the intrin- 
sic and obvious difficulty is itself 
enough to set aside the suggestion 
that the whole verse is an interpo- 
lation. 

x1 24 Tovro] AdBere payere, ToOTo 
Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr. Goth.): aeth 
prefixes AdBere only. From the ||| 
in the Gospels. 

ibid. TO vmép vuwy|+KAwpEvoy 
Western and Syrian (Gr. - Lat. 
[Ambst] Syr. [Arm.] Goth.), from 
éxhacev above, &c. : Opurrouevor D,,, 
specially used of the breaking of 
bread (as d:a@pimtw Lev ii 6; Is 
Iviii 7): ‘gzven’ me the aeth arm.ed 
Euth.cod: ¢vadetur (perhaps a very 
early corruption of -z¢wr, the reading 
of at least Zar/) lat.vg. Text X* ABC* 
17 67** arm.codd (‘ Ath.’ Serm. 
maj. fid.z9) Cyr.al. Vest Cyp.codd. 
opt.7/8 (quod pro vobis est) Fulg: 
the same was doubtless the reading 
of syr.vt, which in Le xxii 1g pre- 
sents the interpolation from 1 Co in 
this form. 

xi 29 mivwy] +availws Western and 
Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr. Eg. Arm. 
Goth.); perhaps incl. Orig. ¥o; Prov 
Cyr. Fo; Ador; but all four quota- 
tions are free, and partly taken from 
v.27. Text N*ABC* 77 the aeth. 
codd. From v.27. 

xii 2 (t) dre dre]<ore Western 
G3gr K,™8 cu? d nev™ syr.vg me, 
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Ambst; not D,.gr g vg Pelag 
‘Vig’: < or K,* 23. 37 al@a(aer 
pp Aug ; also cum autem Orig. Vum. 
lat.Ruf. Both corrections are ‘un- 
satisfactory in themselves, as well as 
ill attested. There is nothing in 
this short and detached sentence to 
account for a participle where a 
finite verb would be naturally ex- 
pected. Probably 67: 67¢ is a primi- 


tive error for ore woré (TI for Tim): 
cf, Eph ii 11; ‘and also m2, 135 
v8; Ro xi 30; Tit iii 3. 


xlll 3 Kavyjowua)] ~KavOjcopat 
(-cwuar) Western and Syrian (Gr. 
Lat. Syr. [A2th.] Arm. Goth.); incl. 
C Greek and Latin MSS known to 
Hier Meth Cyr.al* Tert Cyp auct. 
Reb Aphr Ephr. Text NAB Greek 
MSS known to Hier 17.me.the 
(aeth.codd) .go.mg .(? Clem.rom) 
(Clem.al) Orig./oc. Hier. Gal. 499, 
517 f.; Js.688 (in the two latter 
places noticing the difference of 
reading; in all three probably fol- 
lowing Orig) ‘ Ephr’. 

This is distinctly the reading. of 
memph in both: editions, though 
mistranslated by Wilkins: Mr A. 
W. Tyler (in an elaborate article in 
Libl. Sacr. 1873, p. 502) points out 
that Tuke’s Grammar p. 107 gives this 
reading for both memph and theb. 
The Roman text of aeth, perhaps 
conflate, contains wt praenio affi- 
ctar. ~The coincidence with Clem. 
rom. 55 (moA\ol Basidets kal nyov- 
fevot ... TapedwKkav éauTovs els 
Oivarov, va piowvTa dia Tot éavTdv 
aiwaros tovs roXiras. ... émurTapeba 
moAdovs €v july tmapadedwKkdTas 
€auTovs els decua Smws érépous 
AuTpwoovTat. mwoAdol €auvTovs Ta- 
pédwkav [so A and apparently syr: 
é£€dwxav C] eis dovdeiav, kal AaBdv- 
TES TAS TYLAS AUTwY ETEpoUS EWwWUt- 
o av) is not likely to be accidental; 
and, if it is not, it implies the ab- 
sence of kav@.: besides the heathen 
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example two cases of tapadovvat 
éauréy are here noticed, one of ex- 
changing places with prisoners, the 
other of selling oneself as a slave to 
obtain the means of feeding the 
poor (éYwpioav). Clem.al similarly 
twice omits iva x. (Strom. 867 ovTe 
amd Ths avris airias TQ yvwori- 
K@ otre xal 7d avTo mpobeuevor, 
oud avToO oc Oma amav éEwdrdworr, 
ayamrnv yap ovK éxovee kara Tov 
dméaoToNoy K.T.N.: 614 EUV TO TOM 
fou ém.da, pyoiv, ayarny 5é wT 
éxw x.T.d.), evidently following a 
text in which rapadw was absolute, 
but substituting ér1d@ which in this 
sense is a commoner word; and a 
few lines below the second passage 
he says éore yap Kal 6 ads 6 Tois 
xelhecw ayarwv, ote kal addos Ta- 
pad.dovs TO oWma iva KaUX IC N- 
tat, for so the parallelism to Tots 
xei\ecw makes it necessary to read, 
though the only extant MS has 
kavOyncerat.. Similarly the text from 
which Cramer (p. 252) has printed a 
scholium of Origen has xav@nowpar, 
but evidently wrongly, for it pro- 
ceeds ws duvarov évTos Wwuloa Tid 
Ta UTdpxovTa ov Sia THY ayarny 
aNAG. dia THY Kevodokiav, Kal ws duva- 
Tou 6vTos Kal wapTupnoal Tiva Evexev 
kauxnoews Kal ddEns ns SoEdfovTar ev 
Tais €xkAnotats of uaprupes. 

Text gives an excellent sense, for, 
as v. 2 refers toa faith towards God 
which is unaccompanied by love, 
so v. 3 refers to acts which seem by 
their very nature to be acts of love 
to men, but are really done only in 
ostentation. First the dissolving 
of the goods in almsgiving is men- 
tioned, then, as a climax, the yield- 
ing up of the very body; both alike 
being done for the sake of glorying, 
and unaccompanied by love. Three 
causes probably led to the early 
corruption of text. First, the fami- 
liarity with Christian martyrdoms, 
which led even writers who retained 
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the true text (Clem.al Orig Hier, 
though not Clem.rom) to interpret 
in this manner the ‘yielding up’ 
of the body, would soon suggest 
martyrdom by fire. Secondly, the 
words might easily be affected by 
their similarity to what is said in 
Dan iii 28 (95 LXX) of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego, that zrapé- 
Sway TA TwWMATA avTwY els EuTrUpL- 
oudv. Thirdly, the unfamiliar abso- 
lute use of mapadidwyr (cf. Jo xix 30) 
might cause difficulty, more espe- 
cially as va might seem to intro- 
duce a description of some.special 
mode of surrender. For the phrase 
itself cf. Plut. Demet.49f. (p.g13 f.) 
To\unoavros 6é Twos eiwety TL, ws 
DerevKw Xp] TO cHua wWapadovvac 
Anuntptov, wpunce pév TO Eidos 
omacdmevos aveNetv éavrdv K.T.X., 
and again ef kal mporepov é6dxex 
THY Wwapddoc.v TOV gwLaToOs 
aicxpav memoujobat K.T.r. 

xv 5 Owiexa] évdexa Western 
(Gr. Lat. Syr.{hl. mg] Goth.) ; incl. 
Eus. War.2/4 Archel.lat. Evident- 
ly a correction made to exclude 
Judas Iscariot. 

XV 47 0 OevTepos dvOpwrros] +6 
kUptos Pre-Syrian and Syrian (Gr. 
[? Lat.] Syr. Arm. Goth.) ; incl. 
AD,» Marcion(ap. Tert Adamant) 
[Orig.Ps. 559, but in a context that 
suggests interpolation in the catene} 
[Hipp.cod+] Bas. SZzv.40 ed. Garn. 
Cyr.al. 70.994; Glaph. 11; Fid. 92; 
Schol.gr.syr. 507 Pusey (=780 Aub.) 
Maximin(ap. Aug). The text of 
Cyr.al is a little uncertain, the un- 
certainty being increased by his 
constant reference of 6 6. d. to 
Christ; but apparently he knew and 
used both readings. The testimony 
of the Gothic (Arian) bishop Maxi- 
minus is probably in strictness Greek 
or Gothic rather than Latin; there 
is no other Latin authority for 6 
kUpios. Text ®BCD,*G3 17 67** 
lat.vg me aeth arm.codd.mg Orig. 
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Fo0.302; Gen.lat.Ruf?; Zc.lat. Ruf; 
Rom.lat.Ruf Hipp. Gexzes.codd.2/3 
Petr.al. Anim * Ath’. Serm. may. fid. 
25 Photin(ap.Epiph) | Bas. S#zr. ed. 
Erasm. Greg.naz. Zp. 87,168(citing 
also Apoll) Greg.nys. Ovat.1Co.xv 
(p. 1312 Mi) Cyr.al. (doc ;)Hab.397 
Pusey; Un.Chr.725,771;Hom.pasch. 
228; Ap.adv. Orient.1g4(and perhaps 
elsewhere) al Tert? Cyp® pp™*. 

XV 5I mdyres ov KotunOnooueda 
mavres 6€ a\\aynooueba)+puev after 
mavres Pre-Syrian (? Western) and 
Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr. Eg.); incl. 
NAC2D,%G, Greg.nys Cyr.al Tert. 
Text BC*D,* Greek MSS known 
to Pelag and to Hier 23* al! (syr. 
vg) aeth arm Orig. ‘This insertion, 
evidently intended to strengthen the 
antithesis, is best noticed separately, 
though in its origin it may have 
been connected with the important 
complex variation which follows. 
The evidence as to the position of ov 
claims attention first. 

Transposition of ov to the second 
clause (before mayres) is attested by 
a great mass of ancient authority, 
X(? A) CD,*G317, with Greek MSS 
mentioned by at least six ancient 
writers, lat.vg aeth arm, Orig.Ps. 
552; M¢.lat. 872; (?/s.lat.Ruf.105) 
Adamant.cod Acac Did(both ap. 
Hier) Cyr./oc.comm.316 Pusey(dis- 
tinctly); 70.645, all Latin writers 
but (apparently) Tert (none however 
before Cent. Iv), and finally Aphr. 
Retention of ov as in text (after [or, 
loosely, in some quotations before] 
the first waves) is attested by B and 
all the inferior Greek MSS, Greek 
MSS mentioned by the same ancient 
writers as above, syrr me go, 
Orig. Cels.589; Zhess.lat. Hier. 692 
distinctly (andapparently elsewhere) 
Adamant.cod Theod.herac Apoll 
(both ap Hier) Greg.nys. Hom. 103 
[Cyr.al. Hos. 30: of wayres 6é makes 
the reading doubtful] pp**t, and ap- 
parently Tert. Aes. 42 by the sense 
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of the context, despite the MSS, as 
Sabatier has pointed out. 


A*has OITANTEC. ..OITTANTECAE 
[cf. Cyr.al_ above], the second o} 
being altered (?by the first hand) 
into OY: an early hand has also 
superadded OY after of mavres pév, 
leaving the text unchanged. G; has 
likewise (without a Latin rendering) 
OYN in the same place. These petty 
variations are perhaps only relics of 
mixture, OY being easily confounded 


with OY and ol. For wavres 6¢ 17 
(pp#*) have dA\a wavtes. 

Further, the documents which 
transpose ov fall into two groups. 
"Avacrnoopeba is read for KowunOn- 
odueba by D* lat.vg and Latin MSS 
mentioned by several ancient writers 
(the language of Hier implies that 
he knew of no such Greek MSS) 
arm.codd.mg. (? Tert) Hil.3/3 pp! 
Aphr.: xouunOnooueba by N(? A)C 
G3 17, Greek MSS mentioned by 
Aug, Latin MSS mentioned by the 
same ancient writers, aeth arm, the 
Greek patristic evidence, and Hier. 
*Avaornobuela comes from 1 Th iv 
16, which has in like manner sug- 
gested the Western dvacrysovTae for 
éyepOnoovrat in v. 52. 

It is possible to extract a meaning 
from either reading, as may be seen 
from the comments of the Fathers, 
several of which are quoted at length 
by Hier in his Zp. 119: but the 
reading of text is alone strictly con- 
sonant to St Paul’s language in the 
context and in 1 Thess, and it is 
supported by B me Orig (though 
perhaps not in all his quotations), 
as well as by less considerable au- 
thorities. The position of ov after 
moavtes has probably a_ corrective 
force, ‘We all—TI say not, shall 
sleep, but we shall be changed’. 
The other pair of readings is doubt: 
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less Western in origin, like some 
other readings in St Paul which at- 
tained a wide currency in Cent. IV 
and yet were not adopted in the 
Syrian text (see Jztrod. § 324 f.). 
In all probability the transposition 
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was in the first instance accompa- 
nied or preceded by the change to 
dvacrynooueda, the other form 
being due to a later (possibly Alex- 
andrian) combination with the ori- 
ginal reading. 
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iii 3 (tT) mdaklvy KapSiacs capki- 
vais] xapdias for xapdias (probably 
Western and) Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr. 
Eg. 4th. Arm. Goth.); incl. 'F, 
(doubtless by assimilation to the 
annexed lat.vg) [Iren.lat.txt] Orig. 
Fs.(from a single catena); Romz.lat. 
Ruf® [Adamant.txt] Did.Ps.ip.272 
Cord. -Cyr-loce (s.g.)5' Ls. 504'(s-G.). 
Text NABCD,G3L,P, cu” syr.hl 
Iren.com (? Clem./#aed.307) Eus. 
Mart Adamant.com Did./oc (Ma- 
car.Hom.gi) Cyr.al./7d.65(Pusey) 
Euth.cod: Iren.lat and Adamant 
have kapdiae odpxiwa (corda carna- 
Zia) in the immediate context. The 
testimonies of Orig Did! Cyr.al! for 
Kapdias must also be held doubtful: 
the change was exceptionally slight 
and easy for scribes and editors. 


Intrinsically the correction is weak 
and improbable, though superfi- 
cially easy. Text is possibly right: 
but the apposition is harsh and 
strange, and it is not unlikely that 
the second w\aéiv was a primitive 
clerical error suggested by the line 
above, and immediately discovered 
and cancelled by dots which escaped 
notice at the next transcription. 


iii r7 (+) od 6é 76 mvedua Kuplov, 
éXevbepia] [These words contain no 
obvious difficulty: yet it may be 
suspected that Kupiov is a primitive 
error for xvpiov (Y for N). First, 
the former clause of the verse does 
not in sense lead naturally up to 
this clause, whether the emphasis 
be laid on wvefua or on Kupiov (or 
kupiov). Secondly, in dad xupiouv 
mvevparos at the end of v. 18 neither 
principal word can naturally be 
taken as a substantive dependent on 
the other, nor both as substantives 
in apposition. The simplest con- 
struction is to take xuvplov as an ad- 
jective (‘a Spirit exercising lord- 
ship’, or, by a paraphrase, ‘a Spirit 
which is Lord’); and apparently 
the Scriptural source of the remark- 
able adjectival phrase 7d xvpiov in 
the (so called) Constantinopolitan 
Creed (7d mveSua 76 Gyrov TO KUptov 
TO fworrotdy) can be only v. 18 con- 
strued in this manner, the third in 
the triad of epithets being likewise 
virtually found in this chapter (v. 6) 
as well as elsewhere. This adjec- 
tival use of xvpiov in the genitive 
would however be so liable to be 
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misunderstood, or even overlooked 
altogether, that St Paul could 
hardly use it without some further 
indication of his meaning. If he 
wrote ov 6¢ 76 mvetua Kipiov, édev- 
Gepia, not only do the two clauses 
of v. 17 fall into natural sequence, 
but a clue is given which conducts 
at once to the true sense of dé 
Kuplov mvevaros. H.] 

vii 8 (t) eee Pre-Syrian 
and Syrian (Gr. [Lat.] Syr. ES: 
Arm. : Goth.); incl. NCD,G;: 
videns \at.vg Ambst.cod: videns 
enim lat.vg.codd. Text BD,*(aeth) 
Ambst. cod. There can be no 
doubt that ydp was inserted to ease 
the construction: but the harshness 
of Pdérw suggests that lat.vg 
alone has preserved the true reading, 
Bdérwv, 0) being read as @. Lach- 
mann makes the same suggestion. 

xii 7 (tT) 600]< Western and Sy- 
rian (Gr. Lat. Syr. Arm. Goth.); 
incl. Iren.lat Orig.um.lat.Ruf ; 
Le.lat.Hier. Text NABG3 17 (67, 
omitting fva) (aeth) Euth.cod. 

wa wh vrepaipwuar 2°|<Pre-Sy- 
rian (? Western) (Gr. Lat. Ath.) ; 
incl. 8*AD,G3 17 Iren.lat. Text, 
which is also Syrian, S°BK,L,P, 
cu?! syrr me arm go pp* Ambst; 
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also, but beginning at €666y, and 
therefore perhaps only by a free 
transposition, Orig.Orat;Fer Macar 
Chr. ‘1/6 Tert Cyp?. 


' The documentary and transcrip- 
tional evidence place the genuine- 
ness of 616 above doubt: its omis- 
sion is a characteristic Western 
attempt to deal with a difficulty by 
excision ; rounded off by the Latins, 
who place va pn next to cai; and 
completed by the omission of the 
second iva wy vmepalipwuat. A broken 
construction is not in‘ this context 
improbable: but the logical force of 
6.6 is unfavourable to the supposi- 
tion that kal Ty Um. 7. dzox. is the 
beginning of an unfinished sentence. 
If then there is no corruption, these 
words must either be connected with 
v. 6, as in text, or with v. 5 (ed wy év 
T. doOevetais) after a parenthesis, as 
by Lachmann. Neither construc- 
tion however justifies itself on close 
examination; and in all probability 
there is a corruption somewhere. 
In itself the repetition of a ju) 
Urepalpwuae presents no great diffi- 
culty, as was seen by the Syrian 
revisers; but it may have arisen out 
of a disarrangement of text. 
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ii 5 ols ovdé]< Western, D* ‘very 
many Greek and Latin MSS’ known 
to Victorin. Latin MSS known to 
Hier Iren.lat(apparently confirmed 
by context) Tert Victorin Ambst 
(all three expressly) Pelag.com; not 


G3‘ certain’ [P MSS] known to Vic- 
torin ‘the Greeks’ according to 
Ambst ‘[the] Greek MSS’ known 
to Hier lat.vg Marcion(ap. Tert) 
Amb Aug Hier(expressly) Pelag.txt. 
The omission may have been caused 
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partly by the preceding broken con- 
struction, partly by dé in v. 4, which 
might seem to require a sense in 
some degree adverse to that of v. 3 
(‘ Titus was not compelled to be 
circumcised, but I did think it right 
to shew a temporary personal defer- 
ence’): it thus apparently presup- 
poses the probably erroneous inter- 
pretation of ovdé...qvayxac6n as a 
statement that Titus was not cir- 
cumcised at all. 

iit2 7\0ov] nev NBD,*G3 73 
all (Orig.Ce/s distinctly, é€\@dvTos 
"laxwBov), Text ACD,°H3K,L,P, 
cu?! y vg syrr me arm go (? Iren. 
lat.200) Euth.cod pps Victorin 
Ambst Pelag. It is not easy to 
decide whether 7\@ev isan unusually 
well attested Western reading (see 
Introd. § 303), none of the extant 
Latin evidence for 7\@or being early, 
or a primitive error (€ for 0). It 
cannot in any case be genuine, and 
is probably due to é7e dé 7AOev 
(Kn@as) in v.11. 

li 20. Tov viov Tov Beov] Tov Deov 
kal Xpiorcd Western, BD,*G3 Vic- 
torin.com: filiz Dei et Christt (con- 
flate) Victorin.txt Hier.txt.codd(but 
against context). .Txt NACD,»>K, 
mee cu” 7 ve syrr me’ the aeth 
arm go Clem Adamant Cyr.al.6/6 
Euth.cod pp’ Ambst Hier Aug 
swig” pp 

liit éBdoxavey]+77 adnOela py 
melGecOa probably Syrian (Gr.Lat. 
Syr. Ath. Arm.); incl. C ‘some 
[Greek] MSS’ knownto Hier Orig. 
Num.lat.Ruf. From v 7. = 

iv 7 6a Beov] dua Xpicrod lat. 
cod** the Hier: dca "Inood Xpiorov 
cu?: deov da [’'Inood] Xprorov (per- 
haps conflate) Syrian (Gr.Syr. th. 
Goth.); incl. D,..° Text N*ABC* 
#7 .vg.lat; me i /Clem,’ Cyr.ak7o; 
ffeb.155(Cram) Bas Did? (all but 
Clem expressly) ppt: also da 
Gedv G3; ‘of God’ aeth arm. 
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iv25 70 dé “Ayap] (marg.) 7ré 
yap SCG, r; vg the aeth go Orig. 
Cant.lat-Ruf Epiph Cyr.al.Glaph. 
753; Zech.782cod Dam pp®*: alsc 
Td 6€ (by loose rendering) lat.vg. 
codd the (aeth) Ambst.txt: omitted 
altogether by goth: ro yap “Ayap 
(by conflation of text with 70 yap) 
Syniany (Gro [f° Lat.) Syr.) 3» incl. 
(d@, omitting Zwa) Cyr.al.Zech.cod ; 
Glaph.433(s-g-) (? Ambst.com). Text 
ABD), D(ei 17>) 37873 +801 lt 4o°me 
syr-hl.mg (? Ambst.com). 


Both the early readings, which dif- 
fer only by the presence or absence 
of A€d, «re perpiexing and hard to 
interpret; but there is no need to 
have recourse to Bentley’s violent 
remedy, and to suppose Zuvd épos 
éotiv €v 77 “ApaBia to be a marginal 
gloss, the intrusion of which led to 
the insertion of dé after suvorouxel. 
[The difficulties which he points out 
seem however to be fatal to the pre- 
sence of both“Ayap and Zuva in the 
text, and thus to indicate the mar- 
ginal reading as alone probable. 
W.] [On the other hand the un- 
favourable presumption created by 
the Western character of the attes- 
tation of ro yap is borne out by the 
difficulty of accounting for the refer- 
ence to Arabia with this reading, 
for it assumes the connexion be- 
tween Arabia and Hagar to be ob- 
vious to the Galatians without ex- 
planation. This difficulty vanishes 
if we keep the reading of text, and 
take épos as common to subject and 
predicate (cf. Ro ii 28 f.; iii 29). 
Hagar and Sinai, St Paul appa- 
rently means to say, are connected 
by literal externai fact as well as 
spiritual relationship: the home of 
both is in the same land, Arabia ; 
‘Mount Hagar [in the full sense of 
‘ Hagar’, ‘ Hagar with her children’] 
is Mount Sinai, in Arabia.’ The 
term ‘Mount’ (hill-country) is si- 
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milarly joined in the Old Testa- 
ment to ‘Amalek’, ‘the Amorites’, 
‘Ephraim’, ‘Naphtali’, &c.: but 
the closest parallel is ‘the Mount 
of Esau’, in Obad 8,9,19,21; Esau 
being, like Hagar’s son, an elder 
brother rejected in favour of a fore- 
father of the chosen race. The 
Hlagri (Aypato. of Greek writers, 
‘A-yapnvol LXX) are known as in- 
habitants of northern Arabia from 
the days of Ps Ixxxiii 7 and 1 Chr 
till quite late times (Gesen. Thes. 
i 365): cf. Epiph. i 9 at pudal TW 
‘Ayapnvav, Tov Kal “Iopandirov, 
Lapaxkynvwv dé taviv Kaoupev av). 
During St Paul’s sojourn in ‘ Arabia’ 
(i 17) he must often have heard their 
name; and thus their traditional 
origin might come to be associated 
in his mind with the higher memo- 
ries of the Sinaitic peninsula. The 
difficulty of text is so patent that, 
though it might often be disguised by 
allegorical interpretation, it would, 
when taken literally, lead naturally 
to alteration. The difficulty of the 
marginal reading on the other hand 
lies below the surface; and it is 
hardly likely that scribes would 
be perplexed by the simple state- 
ment that ‘Sinai is a mountain in 
Arabia’. H.] 

t (t) Ty édXevbepla] H édevdepla 
Western (Gr. Lat. Goth.); incl. G373 
Orig. Gen. lat.Ruf; Cazz.lat. Ruf Tert: 
+ ts with omission of ovy after 
oTyKete, Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr.). 
The Western reading was doubtless 
intended to connect the detached 
first clause of v 1 definitely with 
iv 31. In the absence of punctua- 
tion however it might be hastily 
read with oryxere ; the artificial con- 
nexion thus created would seem to 
be confirmed by the apparent anti- 
thesis between éNevdepia and fvy@ 
SovAelas, ornkere and évéxerOe 5 and 
thus the Syrian reading would be 
suggested, consisting in resolution 
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of the initial relative and extrusion 
of ovv. A third change (Constanti- 
nopolitan, Greek only) completed 
the transformation by inserting ovv 
after éXevGepig. Text NABC*H3P, 
17 73 (me) the (aeth) (Cyral 
Glaph.75; Thes.280) : me differs only 
by inserting ydp after ie while aeth 
has virtually the same (‘of the free, 
because Christ set us free: stand ye 
therefore also, and’) but omits 77 
édevdepla: Cyr.al? (at least as edited) 
adds 7 after éXevOepia. 

The documentary distribution 
shews that text is certainly the 
parent of all the other readings, and 
it will easily account for the exist- 
ence of them all. The difficult ab- 
ruptness of text would prima facze 
be removed by the adoption of the 
m after 77 €XevOepia, as having been 
lost before nuas. This simple change 
however has virtually no authority: 
the documents which attest it, them- 
selves a Syrian group, simultane- 
ously omit ovy after ornxere, the 
only exception being Cyr.al, and 
that only in books which have not 
been critically edited. But even as 
a conjecture the insertion of 7 is 
improbable, the resulting diction 
being languid and redundant. [Yet 
it is difficult to believe that St Paul 
would either use 77 €XevOepig in the 
sense of eis Tyv éXevbepiay, or insert 
an article in such a construction as 
mapayyerla rapnyyelkauev. Itseems 
more probable that 77 is a primitive 
corruption of ém’: in early papyrus 
writing H and N are often not to be 
distinguished, and the sagitta of € 
is sometimes so near the top of the 
‘arc’, not seldom also crossing it, 
that confusion with a hastily written 
T would be easy. It is natural that 
én’ éXevOepia should recur in v. 13, 
where the thread of v. r is taken up 
afresh after the digressive appeal 
of vv. 2—12. H.] 


EPH. I I 


v 8]< ovx Western (Gr. Lat.); 
incl. (apparently Orig. Przzc 3) Lu- 
cif; not G3 Orig. Ce/s(distinctly) 
(? Ambst Pelag) Aug. 
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vg fuuot] doo? Western (Gr. 
Lat. Goth.); incl. Marcion(ap. E- 
piph); not G3. Thesame Western 
correction occurs in 1 Cov 6. 


EPHESIANS 


i1] <[év Epécw] N*B ‘‘the older 
of the MSS” consulted by Bas 
67** (Marcion, see below) Orig./oc. 
(distinctly) Bas (expressly).” Orig 
interprets Tots ovoww absolutely, in 
the sense of 1 Coi 28, as he could 
not have done had he read év 
*E¢ésw: Bas probably has Orig in 
mind when he refers for this reading 
to ‘predecessors’, from whom how- 
ever Bas manifestly distinguishes 
MSS consulted by himself (otrw 
yap kal of mpd nudy mapadedwKace 
kal nueis év Tots madalots THY avTi- 
ypadwy evpnkapuev). It is doubtless 
again to Orig that Hier refers when 
he speaks of ‘certain’ as interpret- 
ing the passage in this manner ‘ with 
unnecessary refinement’ (curiosius 
quam necesse est):—a remark which 
shews on the one hand that Hier 
was not himself acquainted with the 
reading, and on the other that Orig 
in his unabridged commentary can 
have made no reference to any MSS 
as containing ev E@éow, since other- 
wise Hier could not have treated 
the question as though it affected 
interpretation alone. Tert distinctly 
states that Marcion retained this 
epistle, but under the title ‘To the 
Laodicenes’. Epiph is silent on this 
point in his short account of Mar- 


cion’s readings in the Ep., but after 
the conclusion of his remarks on all 
the epistles (374 A pos. Piir1y- 
gious u* orws yap Tapa T@ Mapkiwve 
KelTat €oxarn kal dexaTn) he subjoins 
a confused notice of a reading of 
Marcion (Eph iv 5) ‘‘ from the so 
called Ep. to the Laodicenes, in 
harmony with the Ep. to the Ephe- 
sians”’; so that the unknown source 
from which he borrowed his infor- 
mation about Marcion’s text seems 
to have contained a misunderstood 
reference to the title used by Mar- 
cion. It is hardly credible that the 
Epistle should have received this 
title, either in a text followed by 
Marcion or at his own hands, if the 
words év *Edéow had been present. 
It does not follow that év Aaoéckia 
replaced it: a change of the address 
in the body of the Epistle itself 
would hardly have been passed over 
in silence; and it seems more likely 
that the title was supplied from a 
misapplication of Col iv 16 in the 
absence of any indication of address 
in the text of the Epistle. Text 
NeAD.G3;K,L,P, later MSS con- 
sulted “by Bas(see above) cuP! yyomn 
Cyr.al.7'hes.280 pp pp. 
Transcriptional evidence strongly 
supports the testimony of documents 
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against év “Edéow. The early and, 
except as regards Marcion, univer- 
sal tradition that the Epistle was 
addressed to the Ephesians, em- 
bodied in the title found in all ex- 
tant documents, would naturally 
lead to the insertion of the words in 
the place that corresponding words 
hold in other epistles; and on the 
other hand it is not easy to see how 
they could come to be omitted, if 
genuine. Nor again, when St Paul’s 
use of the term of ayia (e.g. 1 Co 
xvi 1) and his view of micris in 
relation to the new Israel are taken 
into account, is it in itself im- 
probable that he should write ‘‘to 
the saints who are also faithful (be- 
lieving) in Christ Jesus”. The only 
real intrinsic difficulty here lies in 
the resemblance to the phrases used 
in other epistles to introduce local 
addresses. 

The variation need not however 
be considered as a simple case of 
omission or insertion. There is 
much probability in the suggestion 
of Beza and Ussher, adopted by 
many commentators, that this epistle 
was addressed to more than one 
church. It is certainly marked by 
an exceptional generality of lan- 
guage, and its freedom from local 
and personal allusions places it in 
strong contrast to the twin Ep. 
to the Colossians, conveyed by the 
same messenger. St Paul might na- 
turally take advantage of the mission 
of Tychicus to write a letter to be 
read by the various churches which 
he had founded or strengthened in 
the region surrounding Ephesus 
during his long stay, though he 
might have special reasons for wri- 
ting separate letters to Colossz and 
Laodicea. Apart from any question 
of the reading in i 1, this is the 
simplest explanation of the charac- 
teristics of the Epistle; but, if it re- 
presents the facts truly, it must have 
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a bearing on the reading. An 
epistle addressed to a plurality of 
churches might either be written so 
as to dispense with any local ad- 
dress, or it might have a blank 
space, to be filled up in each case 
with a different local address. The 
former supposition, according to 
which kal ricrois would be con- 
tinuous with rots dayiows, has been 
noticed above. In this case év 
"E¢éow would be simply an inter- 
polation. On the other view, which 
is on the whole the more probable 
of the two, év “E¢éow would be a 
legitimate but unavoidably partial 
supplement to the true text, filling 


up a chasm which might be per- 


plexing to a reader in later times. 
Since it is highly probable that the 
epistle would be communicated to 
the great mother church first, and 
then sent on to the lesser churches 
around, there is sufficient justifica- 
tion both for the title IPOZ E@E- 
ZIOT=S and for the retention of év 
*E@éow in peculiar type in the text 
itself. Whether Marcion’s title was 
derived from a copy actually sent to 
Laodicea or, as seems more likely, 
was a conjectural alteration of IPO= 
E®EZIOYTS, Ephesus must have had 
a better right than any other single 
city to account itself the recipient of 
the Epistle. 

i115 kal] + Tv aydrnv Western 
and Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr.. Eg. 
? Arm. Goth.); also + aydanp after 
dylous 39 80 al?-bo (? aeth) Cyr.al. Fo 
(s.g.). Euth.cod. ) Text 8" Aaa 
Orig.loc. Cyr.al. Dial. Trin Hier./oc. 
(probably after Orig) Aug.Praed. 
sanct. 39 p. 816. From Col i 4. 
The at first sight difficult reading 
of text is illustrated by Philem 5; as 
also by Tit iii15; Roi1z2; cf. Gav 
6; Eph iii 17. It is remarkably 
confirmed by the peculiar phrase 
7mnv Kad’ vuds, which stands in an- 
tithesis to 7nv els mayras, K.T.A., and 
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which would have little force as a 
mere substitute for Tyv vue: the 
single phrase of Ga v 6, mloris 50 
ayarns évepyouuern, harmonises the 
language of Col, in which love to 
men stands simply by the side of 
faith, with the language of Eph, in 
which the faith which exists within 
is represented as itself the source of 
deeds done to men. 

iv 19 amndynKkores] darndriKdTes 
(agymAmw.) Western (Gr. Lat. A&th. 
Arm. Goth.); incl. Orig. fer. lat. 
‘Hier; not Clem Orig.loc;fer.gr ; 
Ps. The resemblance of TI! to [H 
doubtless contributed with the para- 
dox of the sense to suggest the cor- 
rection. 

iv 29 xpelas] micrews Western 
(Gr. Lat. Arm. Goth.); incl. Greg. 
nys Cyp*; not ‘the Greek’ accord- 
ing to Hier Clem Orig. loc. 

V 14 €migatoe cor 0 XpioTos] émt- 
Wavoeis ToU xpicTou Western (Gr. 
Lat.); incl, MSS mentioned by 
Theod.mops.lat by Chr and by 
Thdt (the two latter probably not 
independently) Orig. ¥os.lat. Ruf; 
Cani.lat.Ruf; not G3 Marcion(ap. 
Epiph) Naasseni(ap. Hipp) Clem 
Orig./oc.;Ps? Hipp. Aut Amb Hier 
‘Vig’. "The supposed intermediate 
reading émipatoer oor 6 xpioros ap- 
pears to be due to the trarscri- 
bers of Chr, though Aug once, at 
least as edited, and Ambst.cod have 
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continget te Christus. The two im- 
peratives doubtless suggested that 
the following future would be in the 
second person, the required C€ stood 
next after émugatcer, easily read as 
émupavoet, and then the rest would 
be altered | accordingly. 

V 30 Tov oapuaros avrov] + ex 77s 
TapKos avTov Kai ék Tov doréwy 
avrov Western and Syrian (Gr. 
Lat. Syr. Arm.); incl. Iren.gr.lat. 
Text N*AB 17 67** me aeth Meth 
(anon.[? Tit.bost]Zc.88Cramer) Eu- 
thal.cod: also probably Orig.Cazz. 
lat.Ruf, who quotes nothing after 
gwuatos avTov. From Gen ii 23. 

V 31 Kal mporkod\AnOynoeTat mMpos 
Thy ‘yuvatka avrov] < (Marcion, 
see below) Orig./oc.expressly (the 
scholium, though anonymous, is 
certainly his) Tert(apparently, as 
well as Marcion) Cyp.£%.52.codd. 
opt Hier./oc(doubtless from Orig). 
Text NABD,G;K,L,P, cue yyomn 
Orig. Cels ;(? “Mi. er, lat) “Meth Victo- 
rin pptser, A singular reading, 
which would not be improbable if 
its attestation were not exclusively 
patristic: the words might well be 
inserted from Gen ii 24. They are 
absent from the quotation as it occurs 
in the true text of Mc x 7; but were 
there inserted so early and so widely 
that the only surviving authorities 
for omission are NB It 48 go. 


COLOSSIANS 


li 2 To Geov, Xpucrov] Several 

independent variations appear here. 

(1) rov Oe0od, & éarw Xpioros 

Western of limited range, D,* Aug 
31 


‘Vig’ (??Ephr. Déaz.arm. p. 3 Const- 
lium arcanum Dei Christus est, a 
guo revelata sunt omnia muysteria 
sapientiae et scientiae). 
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(2) Tov Geo kal Xpiocrov Cyr.al. 
Thes. 

(3):i moviPeon DP. ay67** 41 
80 1106. 

(4) . Tod Beot rarpos [rot] xpirrou 
Alexandrian, 8* AC 4 lat.vg me.cod 
the (< Tod 2° &*): whence 

Tov Oeov kal marpos Tov xpioToU 
Ne cu? syr.hl.txt: and 

Tov Qeov warpos Kal Tov xXpioToU 
Syrian, 47 73 vg.lat.codd syr.vg 
me.cod Theod.Mops.lat Chr Pelag: 
and by combination of the last two 

Tov Oeov Kal marpos Kal TOU xpioTou 
Constantinopolitan, D,°K,L, cu? 
syr.hl.* Thdt.txt(s.g.) Dam al.. 

(5) Tov Oeov év Xpior@ (17) (aeth) 
arm Clem? Ambst: 17 adds a second 
Tov before év, and aeth expresses 
rather zepi than év. 

No account is taken here of the 
insertion of "Inoov with Xpicrod or 
Xpicr@ in some secondary docu- 
ments. 

Text B Hil(distinctly) (? Ephr. 
Diat: see above). 

It is at once obvious that all the 
variations may easily be corrections 
of text, and that this is unquestion- 
ably the origin of all except (5). 
The reading of B Hil is therefore 
amply sustained by documentary 
and transcriptional evidence, not- 
withstanding the narrow range of 
its direct attestation. Inconsidering 
the intrinsic difficulty of the phrase 
Tov pvoTnpiov Tov Oeov, Xpiorov it 
may be. safely taken for granted 
that, as a matter of interpretation, 
Xpicrov must stand in apposition to 
Tov pvotnptov. [With this construc- 
tion, the phrase may on the whole 
be accepted as genuine: it is illus- 
trated \bys1 Mimi. W.] [Yet 
elsewhere in the New Testament 
(Col i 27 being included) Christ 
always appears as the subject of the 
mystery, not as the mystery itself; 
and in 1 Ti iii 16 70 THs evoeBelas 
uvotnpiov need not be the antece- 
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dent of és if, as seems likely, ds... 
doy is aquotation. The apposition 
too, without even an article before 
Xpworod, is unusual in form, and so 
liable to be misunderstood that St 
Paul is hardly likely to have used 
it when it was open to him to say 
& éorw Xpuoros (cf.i 243 ii 10), A 
very slight change of letters will 
remove the whole difficulty: rov 
HvoTnplov Tov év Xpicrg harmonises 
completely with what follows and 
with other language of St Paul, and 


differs from text only as ENO 
differs from ®YYY, while the mis- 
reading of €N would be facilitated 
by the preceding oy of rov, and this 
misreading would inevitably change 
yy to y@, It may be reasonably 


suspected that Tov deo év Xpior@ 
(5, above) is derived from tov év 
Xpist@, either by conflation with 
text or by a mere repetition of the 
last two letters of Toy as QY. H.] 


ii 18 (+) Oé\wy év rarevvoppoovrvy] 
< év N*(not &*). [This phrase con- 
tains two apparently insuperable 
difficulties. First, no reasonable 
sense can be obtained from 6é\wv 
used absolutely: and the combina- 
tion of #é\wy with év (‘delighting 
in’), though common in the LXX, 
is not merely without precedent 
but without analogy in St Paul, 
whose style, except of course in 
quotations, is singularly free from 
crude Hebraisms. Secondly, tazret- 
vogpocvvn having invariably in the 
New Testament a good meaning, 
St Paul was not likely to use it as 
a term of reproach without at least 
some preliminary indication of what 
he had in view. There is appa- 
rently some corruption, perhaps 6€- 
Awy é€v tatewodpoctvyn for év éGedo- 
Tatewodppoovvy: this last word is 
employed by Bas ; and compounds 
of é#edo- were used freely when St 
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Paul wrote. 
Nemo vos convincat volens: oc 
st per verbum graecum diceretur, 
etiam in latina consuetudine popult 
sonaret usitatius ; sic enim et vulgo 
dicitur qui divitem affectat thelo- 
dives, e¢ guz sapientem thelosapiens, 
et cetera hujusmodt. Ergo et hic 
thelohumilis, gaod plenius dicitur 
thelon humilis, zd es¢ volens humilis, 
quod intellegitur ‘volens vidert humt- 
lis’, ‘affectans humilitatem’, * * * 
Mirabiliter ibt eum dixit inflatum 
mente carnis suae #42 thelohumilem 
supra dixerat. H.] 

ibid. (t) & édpaxey EuBarevwrv] + 
pn (2 Western of limited range 
and) Syrian (Gr. Lat. Syr. Arm. 
Goth.); incl. C(G,) Ps.Iren. Frag. 
Pfaff.35[Orig. Cels.ed.Ru.(apparent- 
ly without authority from MSS); 
Rom.\lat. Ruf.txt] Ambst.cod Amb: 
G, has ovx, which is perhaps the 
original (? Western) form of the 
reading. .Text N*ABD,* 17 67** 
al Greek MSS known to Hier m 
(? Latin) MSS known to Aug me 
aeth Marcion (ap. Tert) Orig. Ce/s; 
Rom.lat.Ruf.com(extollunt enim se 
i his quae videntur et infiati sunt 
de wvistbilibus rebus) Lucif Ambst. 
cod al. Many MSS (not SBCD,P, 
cu™ ) have the form éwpaxer. 

The insertion of the negative 
glosses over without removing the 
manifest difficulty of the phrase, 
and must in any case be rejected on 
documentary grounds. Dr Light- 
foot has with good reason revived a 
suggestion of Alexander More and 
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Courcelles that the last word must 
be taken with the three preceding 
letters, so as to make keveuBarevwr ? 
at the same time in place of @ 
éwpa[xev] he suggests éwpa or aiapa, 
a word twice used by Philo in 
similar contexts and appropriate 
here. On the whole however dépa, 
conjectured by Dr C. Taylor 
(Fourn. of Philol. (1876) xii 130 
ff.), is still more probable: the 
transitive construction is amply 
attested for éu@arevw, and pre- 
sents no difficulty with dépa. 


AEPAKENEMBATEYON differs from 
AEOPAKENEMBATEYOON only by the 


absence of € before 0. 

li 23 (t) [kal] dgecdig...... capKos] 
<«xat B (d) w Orig.Rom.lat.Ruf Hil 
Ambst Amb Paulin. ZZ. 504(p.298 f. 
Le Brun): Clem omits the previous 
kat, reading however razewo¢poav- 
vns (if his text is rightly preserved): 
+et mow after tive lat.cod(gzgas): 
+ et diligentiam after . rhynopmovny 
Ambst Amb. [None of the current 
explanations of od« év Tim7...cap- 
kos appear to be tenable, and the 
preceding clause is hardly less sus- 
picious. On the other hand no 
probable emendation has been sug- 
gested. This Epistle, and more 


especially its second chapter, ap- 


pears to have been ill preserved in 
ancient times; and it may be that 
some of the harshnesses which we 
have left unmarked are really due 
to primitive corruption.. H.] 
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ii 7 vy] mee Syrian (Gr. 
Syr. Eg. Arm.); incl. X°AC[Clem. 
faed.10g9 codd ;Stv0m.319(s.g-) Orig. 
Mt. 724(s.9.)3 1 Co.84 Cram. (s.g.)]. 
Text N*BC*D.G3 5 23 31°37 137 
alP lat.vg me aeth Clem./aed.codd 
(with context)? Orig.J7/Z.(609 ;)662 
(with context, éyévero vamos kat 
mapatAnsios Tpope Oadmovon 7d 
éauTf#s mavdiov, Kal Aadovayn Adyous 
ws madiov dua Td madtov: cf. 
659); lat.878; Js.lat.116 Cyr. Zhes 
pp'tomn, The second » might be 
inserted or omitted with equal fa- 
cility ; but the change from the bold 
image to the tame and facile adjec- 
tive is characteristic of the difference 
between St Paul and the Syrian 
revisers (cf. 1 Co iii 1,2; ix 20 ff.). 
It is not of harshness that St Paul 
here declares himself innocent, but 
of flattery and the rhetorical arts 
by which gain or repute is pro- 
cured, his adversaries having doubt- 
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less put this malicious interpretation 
upon his language among the Thes- 
Further, the phrase 
év péow vudv exactly suits vot, 
and would be an unlikely peri- 
phrasis for els vuds with qo: it 
corresponds to a position of equal- 
ity, like that which St Paul would 
assume in making himself a babe 
among babes, not to the gracious- 
ness of a superior speaking or act- 
ing as a superior. Compare the 
use of ouvynmidgm in Iren.284 
and Cyr.al.¥o.237c, and Aug.De 
catech. rud. 15 Quomodo enim pa- 
ratus esset impendt pro aniunabus 
corum si eum pigeret inclinart ad 
aures corum? linc ergo factus 
est parvulus in medio nostrum tam- 
quam nutrix fovens filios suos. Va 
enim delectat, nisi amor invitet, 
decurtata et mutilata verba immur- 
murare ? 


2) THESSALONIANS 


110 (tT) €miorevOn] émicTHOn 31 
139: jidem habuit Ambst. [It seems 
hopeless --to find an- intelligible 
meaning for é@’ vuads (< ev) in 
connexion with émorev6y. Appa- 
rently, as conjectured by Markland, 
émigTevOn is a primitive corruption 
of érioTwOn, suggested by the prece- 
ding micrevoaow as well as by the 
familiarity of musrevw and its prima 
facie appropriateness to paprvpior. 
The reference is probably to vv. 


4,5: the Christian testimony of 
suffering for the faith had been con- 
firmed and sealed upon the Thessa- 
lonians. Cf. 1 Co i 6 ‘Ka@ws 76 
paptipiov Tov xpicTov é€BeBarwOn év 
vuiv; also Ps xciii (xcil) 4, 5 Qav- 
actos év vWyrols 6 KUpLOs’ Ta 
apTuptid cov emioTwOnoav odo- 
dpa; and, for an analogous use of 
mistovcbat followed by ézé with the 
accusative, 1 Chr xvii 23; 2 Chr 
1, E12] 


HEB. IV 2 
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HEBREWS 


li Q xapire Geov] yxwpis Geov 
M, MSS _ known to Orig and 
(? Greek, ? Latin) to Hier.Ga/ 67** 
syr.vg.codd Orig.¥o*(twice express- 
ly); Rom.lat.Ruf? Theod.Mops./oc. 
(expressly) Thdt.loc;Ph2l Anastas. 
abb. Fud(Migne Ixxxix 1265) Amb? 
Fulg ‘Vig’. Text SABCD,K,L,P,, 
MSS known to Orig and (? Greek, 
?Latin) to Hier cu?! lat.vg syr.hl 
me aeth arm Eus./s Ath Chr Cyr. 
alssepe (Hier.Ga/) Faustin: some 
MSS of syr.vg have a strange ren- 
dering which must represent xapire 
@eds, doubtless a corruption of text. 
The reading xwpis, apparently Wes- 
tern and Syrian, but not Constanti- 
nopolitan, was in late times attri- 
buted to the Nestorians, probably 
because it had been stoutly defended 
by Theod.mops. Transcriptional 
evidence is in its favour, as it was 
more likely to be perplexing to tran- 
scribers than xdpirc. Intrinsically 
however it will not bear close ex- 
amination. To take it (as do Orig 
and Thdt) as qualifying vrép ravros, 
like €xrés in 1 Co xv 27, is against 
the order of words: and the quali- 
fication would be too readily sup- 
plied by every reader to be thought 
to need expression. A better sense 
may be put upon it by connecting 
it directly with yevonrac Oavarov: 
but both the order of words and 
the logical force of the clause (é7ws) 
shew the true connexion to be with 
vmép mavros; and conversely xdpire 
Geov, which would te almost otiose 
here in relation to yeUonra: Gavarou 


alone, has special force as linking 
8rws and vumép mavros together. 
Xwp!s probably arose from a con- 
fusion of letters which might easily 
take place in papyrus writing. 

iv 2 (t) my ouvKekepacuévous TH 
mwistet Tots aKovcacw] ouvKeKepa- 
ouévos for -vovs probably Western, 
N (cuyKexpapévos [2231 41] 114 [-uu-] 
Cyr.al. Glath.ed(s.g.) [Thdt. Zoc. ed}, 
against context]) (?@) lat.vg.codd 
syr.vg Lucif: the ovyKxexpayévos 
of the ‘Received Text’ comes from 
Erasmus, who can have had only 
Latin authority for it. Text, which 
is also virtually Syrian, ABCD,*M, 
(17) 23 37 71 73 137 al (? Tren. 
lat, see below), Theod.mop Euth. 
cod (also ovyxexpauévous Syrian, 
D<K{ LP, curl’ Chr Thdt Cyr.al. 
Vest [pl. acc. by sense] al) - lat.vg 
syr-hl me aeth arm: cf. Iren.lat, 
who has perhaps a reference to 
this passage in the words ‘Zerse- 
verantes in servitute pristinae ino- 
bedientiae [cf. iii 18], nondum com- 
mixti verbo Dez Patris’, and below, 
‘commixtus verbo Dez’. Also rots 
dxovcacw] Tav dkovcavravy D* 31 
syr-hlmg Lucif: tots axovabetow 
7t Theod.mops Thdt(apparently af- 
ter Theod.mops); cfivg.lat ex zs 
quae (gue codd.) audierunt. 

After much hesitation we have 
marked this very difficult passage 
as probably containing a primitive 
corruption. This Epistle contains 
several traces of very early injury 
to its text. [The apparent sim- 
plicity of cuvKexepacuévos leads to 
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no satisfactory result: it identifies 
éxeivous with Tots dxovoacw, which 
thus becomes a superfluous and at 
the same time ambiguous repetition; 
and it obscures the purpose of the 
clause by expressing the cause of 
the inoperativeness of the Divine 
message in a neutral form, which 
suggests accidental failure in the 
message rather than culpable luke- 
warmness in the receivers. Hence, 
though a pertinent sense may be 
obtained from the words, they are 
hardly such words as would have 
been naturally used for the purpose 
of conveying this sense. On the 
other hand ouvcexpdoOa, like dva- 
Kexpag Oat, is used (1) of close inti- 
macy with another person, some- 
times coupled with xowwvia, and 
(2) of inward reception of an in- 
fluence from without.. The reading 
of text thus makes good sense if 
Tols aKovcaow may be interpreted, 
in accordance. with rv axovodyTwr 
in ii 3, to mean the original or im- 
mediate hearers (in the one case 
the Apostles, in the other Moses) 
through whom the Divine word was 
conveyed to those who were hearers 
in the second degree; compare ol- 
Twes €daAnoav viv Tov AOyor TOU 
Geov in xiii 7. It is however difficult 
to understand why the bare phrase 
rots axovgacw should be used to 
denote the true and faithful hearers 
in a context which seems to contem- 
plate a ‘hearing’ unaccompanied 
by faith (iii 16—19). H.] [The 
reading ovvKexepacuévos seems to 
‘give a fair sense; but on the whole 
is suspicious. W.]. Perhaps the 
most probable sense would be sup- 
plied by a combination of cuvKexe- 
pacuévous with the slenderly sup- 
ported reading rots dxovoGetow (from 
ain Pai), which is possibly genuine. 
Noesselt’s conjecture Tots akovopaow 
however, which would give the 
same sense, has the advantage of 
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accounting better for rots dxovcacuw ; 
and aKxov’ouara, often coupled with 
Oeduara or opduara, is a common ° 
word to denote simply ‘things 
heard’. 


Vil I 6 cuvayrnoas] ds cuvayrnocas 
NABC?D,K, 17 al. Text (Syrian) 
C*L.P scurl (2 vvomn) pp**. It seems 
more likely that ds is a primitive 
reduplication (occ for oc), per- 
haps suggested by @ in v. 2, and 
o a right emendation of the Syrian 
revisers, than that the writer broke 
off the sentence two lines below 
without apparent cause. 


ix 2 aprwvr] + Kal TO Xpucotv Ov- 
par npLov (with omission of xpucovv 
and Ovg.arnpvoy kai in v. 4) B basm 
aeth; not Orig.Zx.lat.Ruf.162; Cyr. 
al. Ador. 338 s/o. 1070. Doubtless i in- 
tended as a correction of the ap- 
parent misplacement of the golden 
altar of incense.. 


x1 (Tt) @voias]+atirwv NP, (7. 
avtav Ovoiats 37): (tsdem) ipsis hos- 
tits lat.vg. Also ds] ats D,*H3L, 
a8 96 137 hard (guzbus) pp ; also 
ds or als x vg me basm aeth: < 
ds A -7* 17 47 syrr arm. -Text (ds) 
NCD,°K,P, cuP™ (vv, see above) 

ser: B is defective from ix 14 to 
the end of the N.T. Also dcnvexeés| 
+ at A® 31 (? syr.hl arm). Also 
dvvavTa] dvvarat probably Western, 
D,*:°H3K,L, 5 39 al? 7 vg me basm 
ppt Orig. "Ps lat.Ruf: the adoption 
of this reading by Erasmus, and 
hence in the ~Received Text’ as 
probably due to Latin authority. 
Text NACD,>P, 17 37 47 07" "7 
80 alP™ syrr arm pp. 

Structure and sense together sug- 
gest that the opening sentence is 
perhaps interrupted somewhere, to 
introduce parenthetic illustration, 
and never completed. ‘This conside- 
ration however by no means suffices 
to clear up the difficulties of read- 
ing. If car’? éviavrov and els 7d 
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dinvexés are to retain, as might be 
expected, the sense which they have 
in neighbouring and cognate pas- 
sages, they must stand in antithesis 
to each other, each being placed for 
emphasis at the head of the follow- 
ing words. [In conformity with this 
arrangement of words it seems pos- 
sible to obtain a good sense by ad- 
opting the reading dvvara, and 
placing a comma after ds mpocdé- 
povow. W.] [The analogies of ix 
9; x 11 (the sacrifices) and x Io 
(the Levitical priests, answering to 
the true High Priest) are in favour 
of dvvavrat, the better attested read- 
ing. Also mpocpépovaww seems to 
crave the virtual predicate afforded 
by the preceding or the following 
phrase; and yet els 7d diyvexés, if 
taken with it, loses its proper and 
antithetic sense. There is excellent 
authority for omitting as; but the 
dative rats avrats @vcias can hardly 
be taken with mrpoogpépovow in the 
sense ‘ make offering with the same 
sacrifices’. It is difficult to think 
that we have the text quite com- 
plete. Ifit were written thus, xa’ 7 
Kar éviauTov Tas alras Ouclas mpoo- 
pépovow, at eis TO Oinvexés ovdé- 
mote duvavtar Tovs mpocepxomévous 
Tedetwoat, the sentence would run 
clearly and easily to the point of 
interruption by é7el, and xa@’ qv 
would find confirmation in the sim- 
ilar verse ix 9, where zapaBod7 
answers to oxidv here. ‘The altera- 
tions here supposed would involve 
no transposition, being in character 
like the commonest errors of tran- 
scription ; they would be the loss of 


KAOHN before KATEN and of Al 
before €1, and the change of ac 


to AIC in three consecutive words, 
The suggested text may at least in- 
dicate the probable tenor of the 
sentence generally, though in such a 
case it is impossible to be confident 
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about details. H.] It is at all 
events difficult to be satisfied that 
any one form of the transmitted text 
is free from error. 

x1 4 (tT) maprupovvros émt rots 5- 
pos avTo) Tov Oeov] pm. é. T. 5. avrod 
T@ Oem N*AD,* 17 ?aeth Euthal. 
cod*: uw. é. 7. 6. avT@ Tov Peov Clem. 
ext Sei Pent! a ve syrr 
me arm pp". ‘The reading of the 
best MSS is apparently a primitive 
error, due to mechanical permuta- 
tion, the true reading being that 
which Clem alone has preserved. 
The common text, an easy correction 
of either of the other readings, gives 
substantially the true sense. 

x1 23 fiz.]+lorec (-rTt) wéyas ye- 
vouevos Mwvois avetdev (avidev) Tov 
Aiyitriv katavoéy Thy Tateivwou, 
(-Twwow) TSv ddeXpav airod D,* 
lat.vg.codd (dolorem for thy Tartrei- 
vwory latt). 

xi 35 (t) @daBov yuvatkes] 2 yu- 
vaikas N*AD,*(me). ‘Text 8°D,>K, 
EAE a: Cale .(@lat-ve) Wsyre«aeth 
Cyr.al.Ju/.189. Thereading of the 
best MSS must be a primitive error, 
due to the immediate sequence of 
yuv. on édaBor, and rightly emended 
in the later text. 

xi 37 (t) érerpacOnoar, érplobnoar] 
(marg.) émplo@yoav, éreipacOnoav 
AD,°K, cu?™ (d) vg me arm Orig, 
Cels.codd ; Jer. gr ; Mt. 465; Jo. 268; 
M?.848 pp** Amb (and so probably 
D,,* in intention, though éripac@noay 
[szc] is written twice) : < émeipdc67n- 
gav cuP syr (aeth.cod). Orig. Afric.; 
Mt.218.lat.Hier Eus Acac al: < 
érploOnoav fu* nev* Clem: < both 
words aeth.cod. Text 8L,P, 17 39 
syr.hl Euthal.cod. 

It is difficult to find here a 
natural interpretation for a word so 
general in its sense as émeupacOyoar. 
Possibly it is only a reduplication 
of érpicO@noav, as ddvoe of POdvor in 
Ga v 21; mopvela of movnpia in Ro i 
29; and domovdous of acropyous in 
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Ro i 31: but it may with at least 
equal probability be a primitive cor- 
ruption of some other word. The 
most probable of the various sug- 
gestions that have been made are 
erpnoOnoav (Gataker) or everpnaOy- 
gav (Liicke: it is cited, but with 
¢a@vres, from a somewhat similar 
passage of Philo //acc. 20), ENETIPH 
for ETTEIPA, as the three nearest verbs 
denote modes of death (érpyc6n- 
cav is actually read for émpicOnoar, 
though perhaps only by itacism, in 
two cursives 110 111 [Rinck]); or 
again émnpwOnoav (Tanaquil Faber), 
which is commended by évretpwOnoar, 
the reading of at least one of Ho- 
schel’s MSS in Orig. Ce/s, perhaps 
itself the right form (cf. dvdzezpos 
Lc xiv. 13,21 [all:the: best. MSS]; 
2 Mac vili 24 [A, the only extant 
uncial]). 

xii rr (+) wév] (marg.) dé NeA 
DK,L; cuP™ lat.vg syrr-me pp 
Cyr.al.Hom.pasch.298 pp®: et... 
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quidem (? Kat...pev ? Kal...6e)d harl: 
enim. Hier Aug: < D,*- 39 jar 
arm aeth (Orig. d/¢.gr.lat Cyr. 
#7os.38. val). Text’ N* PB py 
Orig. Ps.lat. Ruf auct.XZ/Z Mans. 
[None of the particles are satisfac- 
tory, though dé was sure to be in- 
troduced: nor again is the author 
of this Epistle likely to have put 
no particle here. Ay is not impro- 
bable; but it hardly accounts for 
pweév. H.] 

xili 21 (+) mwowv] (marg.) aire 
mou N*AC* 17* (éavrg Greg.nys 
i 853=1 1325 Mi): adrds row 71 
(@ ipso faciente). Text ®°C°D,M, 
K,P, cu?! lat.vg syrr me (? aeth) 
arm pp**. The marginal reading is 
strongly supported by both documen- 
tary and transcriptional evidence: 
but it is impossible to make sense 
of avrg, and atr@ has but slender 
probability. There can be little 
doubt that avros mowy is the true 
reading. 


1 TIMOTHY 


1 4 oixovopiav] oikodouyv Western, 
D,* g m vg syr.vg-hl.mg go Iren. 
gr.lat Hil pp™*-™; not G3: olxo- 
doulay D,° 192 Dam.txt; and so 
Erasmus, and after him Beza and Elz. 
(though not Estienne), but doubtless 
only by a conjectural adaptation of 
oikovoulav to aedificationem. 

lii i motos] dvOpwriwvos D,* ¢ 
(as an alternative) # Ambst Sedul; 
not G3. A singular correction, per- 
haps due to an assumption that the 


clause belongs to what follows, 
rightly condemned by Chrys. The 
same reading, probably transferred 
from this place, occurs at 115 in 7 
Latin MSS known to Hier Ambst 
Julian.pel Aug.3/4. 

iii 16 “Os] 6 Western, D,* g¢ 
vg [Theod.mops./oc.lat] Hil Vic- 
torin Ambst Julian.pel Aug Fulg 
‘Vig’ al: Geos C°D, °K Poems 
Did. Zrin(expressly) Greg.nys(ex- 
pressly) (? Diod.tars.Rom.124Cram : 


Y TIM. -111-16 


context neutral) Chrys.(? Joc ;) Home. 
Philog.t.ip.497; Fo.86 Thdt.oc ; 
Lnconf. 19, 233 Qz.Gen.g2 [Cyr.al. 
Fid.24, 153codd; Expl. Capp. codd: 
see below]: supposed allusions in 
Hipp and others have no charac- 
teristics that connect them with this 
passage. Text NA*C* (see below) 
G3 17 73 181 syr-hl.mg me the go 
?Orig.Rom.lat.Ruf(sicut apostolus at- 
cit Quia [? Oui] manifestatus est in 
carne &c.) Epiph Theod.mops./oc.lat. 
(by context, text gzod) ; Jucarn.988 
Migne (6s) [=syr.53 Sachau(gzod)]; 
syr.64(gwz) Euther.lat Cyr.al.47d.6 
(=JLnc. Unig.680); (124, by sense,) 
153; Lxpl. Capp. 148; Schol.785 (for 
Cyr.al see especially Jzcarnz. Unig. 
mravacbe pn elddres Tas ypadas 
unre pm TO péya THs evoeBeias 
fuoTnpiov, Tour’ éaTi Xpicrov, ds 
epavepwOn x.T.r.). The result of 
the most careful examinations of A, 
with the help of the microscope, 


is to shew that it had originally oc 


without a transverse stroke, and 
without a bar above, such as would 
mark the contraction @c, though 
both have been added in compara- 
tively modern times: in C they are 
also present, and of older date, but 
certainly due to a corrector, not to 
the original hand: in ® the letters 
Oe are added above the line by the 
latest of the various correctors of 
this MS, who is assigned to Cent. 
XII. Either os or 6 is attested 
by syr.vg-hl.txt aeth arm (?Clem. 
ffyp.1015) (?Apollinfap.Greg.nys)]). 
There is at first sight a similar 
ambiguity in two of the passages of 
Theod.mops: but the context points 
to és. The change of és to eds was 
one of the readings unjustly charged 
against the\patriarch Macedonius at 
the time of his expulsion by Mono- 
physite influence in 510-1: so 
Liberat. Brev, cited in part in note 
on Mt xxvii 49: see also Bentley in 
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Works iii 366 f. 

The Western 6 is a manifest cor- 
rection of és, intended to remedy 
the apparent breach of concord be- 
tween the relative and ro puornptov. 
Thus all the better MSS agree with 
all the versions against eds in favour 
of either és or a reading which pre- 
supposes és. There is no trace of 
Geos till the last third of Cent. Iv, 
as there could not have failed to be 
if it had been known to Orig Eus 
Cyr.hr Ath Bas or Greg.naz; and 
the limits of patristic attestation 
mark it as late Syrian, though not 
accepted in either Syriac version. 
Did. 772 abounds in Syrian read- 
ings, and they are not rare with 
Greg.nys. The language of Theod. 
mops throws doubt on the uncerti- 
fied quotation of his predecessor 
Diod.tars: but Chr, though his 
Comm. (in its uninterpolated form) 
is ambiguous, seems in the other 
two places to have probably eos, 
which was unguestionably read by 
Thdt. From these circumstances, 
as well as from the virtual univer- 
sality of its reception in Greek in 
subsequent times, feds may be safely 
classed as a late Antiochian read- 
ing. 

It may perhaps have had an acci- 
dental origin, permutation or con- 
fusion of Oc and @C being peculiarly 
easy: but the change from és to Geos 
would be facilitated, if it was not 
caused, by the removal of an appa- 
rent solecism, obtained concurrently 
with the acquisition of increased de- 
finiteness for a theological statement; 
while there is no similar way of 
accounting for the converse change. 

The intrinsic evidence is to the 
same effect. Ocds is not a word 
likely to be chosen deliberately to 
stand at the head of this series 
of six clauses, though it might seem 
to harmonise with the first of the 
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six. The documentary evidence 
however being unambiguous, the 
only question that can arise is whe- 
ther és is intrinsically improbable. 
Its difficulty is solely grammatical, 
at least on any interpretation which 
allows the virtual antecedent of és 
to be Christ. If He might be Him- 
self described as TO TS evoeBelas 
LvoT ploy (see note on Col ii 2), this 
condition is directly satisfied, and 
the sentence runs without interrup- 
tion. But, however this may be, 
the concurrence of three independ- 
ent data, Omororyounevers, és, and the 
form of: the six clauses, suggests 
that these clauses were a quotation 
from an early Christian hymn; and, 
if so, the proper and original ante- 
cedent would doubtless have been 
found in the preceding context 
which is not quoted. 


iv 3 (TF) KwAvovTwv yaueiv, améxe- 
gat Bpwuarwy] There are, strictly 
speaking, no various readings in this 
very difficult passage, though there 
-are several indications that the diffi- 
culty was felt in ancient times. No 
Greek usage will justify or explain 
this combination of two infinitives, 
adverse to each other in the tenor 
of their sense, under the one verb 
kwAvoyvTwy ; and their juxtaposition 
without a conjunction in a sentence 
of this kind is at least strange. 
Some primitive corruption is doubt- 
less present; and it is likely to have 
created both difficulties. Bentley 
suggests that xeNevdvrwy has fallen 
out before amexeoOa. [A misread- 
ing of 7 amrecOa or Kal yeverOat 
would be easy, and would account 
for the missing conjunction. Both 
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verbs occur in a similar passage, 
Col ii 21, and are specially used 
in reference to ceremonial absti- 
nences, ¢.. Diog. Laert. vi 73 pendév 
T€ dromov etvat...7} Tov Spov Twos 
yevoaucbat, end dvdotoy eivat TO 
Kal Tov dvOpwrelwy kpeav dWacOar: 
cf. Porph.Adst. ii 31. The former 
correction has the more probable 
words, but implies the loss of H 
after N, or its virtual transposition : 
the latter comes the nearer to the 
ductus litterarum. Neither how- 
ever implies an improbable amount 
of change, as may be seen by the 
juxtapositions 


EINHATITE eikalreye 


EINATTEYE EN ts (| 

V IQ. €x7ros...waptupwv] < Latin 
MSS known to Hier; also appa- 
rently Cyp Ambst, who quote no 
further than mapasexou ; not D,7 
nor (<emt) G3. 

Vi 7 (Th) bri] adnOés bre Western, 
Dy*, a _sess' go - Amibsts) eyeee 
Cyp.2/2 Paulin? Aug?: dA (Polyc) 
Aug ere: haut dubtum guia (guod) 
lat.vg: haut dubium verum ta- 
men fu (?al): dyArov bre Syrian, 
ND,>°K LP, cu?! (syrr) Bas pp**: 

‘and? me aeth: < arm Cyr. Zc.350 
Mai(gr. syr); 167 syr; 658 syr Orsies 
(Galland v 45). Text N*AG, 177 
(2? vg.codd) the. Text is manifestly 
the parent of all the other readings, 
which are futile attempts to smooth 
away its difficulty. A primitive 
corruption must lurk somewhere. 
[Perhaps 67s is no more than an 
accidental repetition of the last two 


letters of kocuoy, ON being read as 
otl. H.] 


TIT. Ill to 
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>? TIMOTHY 


113 (t) Umordmwow exe Vycauvov- 
Twv Aoywy wy map’ éuov Kovoas| 
[The order, the absence of tyv, and 
the use of éye (not xarexe, as 1 Co 
x12; xv 23; 1 Thv 21) shew that v7o- 
TUurwow has a predicative force ;— 
‘hold as a pattern’, not ‘hold the 
pattern’. If this be so, what had 
been heard from St Paul must have 
been what he desired Timothy to 
hold as a pattern. But this sense 
cannot be obtained from text except 
by treating qv as put in the genitive 
by an unusual and inexplicable at- 
traction. It seems more probable 


that GON is a primitive corruption of 


ON after TTANTOON, aided by the 
unreal semblance of attraction. The 
force that would be given to oyov 
in the singular, as implied in éy, 
is justified by the comprehensive 
use of 0 Aoyos in the Pastoral Epis- 
tles;* Ef. 


iii 8 "IauBpyns] May8pys Western, 
G3 d m vg go Orig. Mz. lat? (? Const. 
Ap.cod! Macar al?, not referring to 
this place) Cyp ppt mus noESD) sof. 
Orig. A/7.lat.916 refers ‘to an apo- 


cryphal book, Famaes et Mambres 
liber. The names were at all events 
largely current in both forms in 
Jewish tradition (Buxtorf Lex. Zalm. 
945 ff.), and the Western text pro- 
bably derived MapBp7s from a Pa- 
lestinian source. For “Iavyys C* 
Euthal.cod have “Iwavyns, which 
agrees with the form NJM used in 
some of the Jewish authorities : but 
the coincidence is doubtless acci- 
dental, as there is no trace of ’Iwav- 
vns here in Western documents. 

iv ro Tadariav] TadXNiav appa- 
rently Alexandrian, NC 23 31 39 73 
80 lat.vg.codd (? Eus. 7. £.) Epiph. 
A natural correction in accordance 
with the later usage as regards 
Gaul, both Galatia and Gaul having 
in St Paul’s time been usually if not 
always alike called T'adaria by the 
Greeks. The interpretation may be 
right. See Dr Lightfoot Gadat. 3, 
31. 

iv 19 "Axthav] +, Aékrpay ry 
yuvatka avrou Kal Siatav (2m. 109) 
kal Znvwva trovs viovs avTov, 46 
109. Probably from an apocryphal 
source. 


TITUS 


iii 10 Kal devrépay vovdeclay] v. 
cat dvo D,*: v. kal devrépay D,°: 
v.72 Sevrépa (2. -pav) G3: < Kai dev- 
tépay MSS (? Greek ? Latin) known 
to Hier mm Iren.lat.r/2(not gr) 
Pamph.lat.Ruf Tert Cyp Lucif 


lat.mu; not lat.vg Iren.gr.2/2 
(lat. 1/2). Hier refers to text as 
found zz Latinis codicibus; but the 
context suggests that he meant to 
say Graecis. 
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PHILEMON 


9 (+) mpecBirns] There can be no 
doubt that Bentley and others are 
right in suggesting that the meaning 
here is ‘ambassador’ (mpeoBeurys: 
cf Eph vi 20). Dr Lightfoot ad 7. 
has collected a number of instances 
of the omission of ¢€ in at least 
single MSS in places where an am- 
bassador is meant; so that here too 


it is possible that TpecBYTHC in 
this sense (rpeoBur7s) can be main- 


tained as the original reading. [But 
in the absence of a verb apeoBvw it 
appears safer to attribute the form 
to a very early scribe than to St 
Paul, who was not likely to choose 
the misleading as well as the incor- 
rect form. A natural misunder- 
standing of the meaning would 
certainly help much to introduce 


TIPECBYTHC, 2.2. rpeoBurys, in place 
of TpecBeyTHc. H.] 


APOCALYPSE 


i 5 Avoavri] Novoavre (? Alexan- 
drian and) Constantinopolitan (Gr. 
Lat. Eg. Aith. [Arm.]); incl. g: cuP 
And Areth combine both readings. 
Text NAC 1 38 79 al® & syr arm. 
codd And.cod.txt Prim Cassiod. 
Due to failure to understand the 
Hebraic use of €év to denote a price 
(v 9: cf. 1 Chr xxi 24), and a natu- 
ral misapplication of vii 14. 

i 20 (tT) ai Avyvlae ai Era éxx\n- 
ola eictv] [ai] é. Avxvlae €. ExxAyolae 
eloly (some adding ds eides) ® cuP™ 
And: < émra 7 al 2 Prim: + al 
before éxkxX. cut arm And*. The 
second ém7rd, omitted by lat.vt but 
without sufficient Greek authority, 


must be an erroneous repetition of 
the first, due to a feeling that the 
number of the lamps was likely to 
be specified as well as of the stars: 
it is morally impossible that ray 
érra éxkAno.ayv should be followed 
by érra éxxAnolat without the article. 

ii 12 (tT) T@ adyyéAw 7s] In five 
out of the seven addresses prefixed 
to the seven epistles in cc. ii iil 
there is some good autlority for 7@ 
ayyékw T@ in place of T@ ayyédw 
Tjs. Prim expressly calls attention 
to the peculiarity in his comment on 
li 1: Dativo hic casu angelo posutt, 
mon genetivo, ac st diceret Scribe 
angelo huic ecclesiae; wt 20m fant 
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angelum et ecclesiam separatim wi- 
deatur adixisse quam quis angelus 
exponere voluisset, unam  sctlicet 
Jaciens angeli ecclesiaeque personan. 
At ii 1 he makes no change in 
the translation, having merely the 
name transposed so as to stand 
after éxxd. (angelo ecclesiae Ephest), 
as have Aug at the same place, 
Orig. Zc.lat.Hier at ii 12, vg at lll 1, 
and fz at ili 14: but at ii 18; ili 1,7 
he expresses 7@ in his rendering, 
angelo ecclesiae que est Thyatirae (que 
est Sardis; qui est Philadelphiae). 
Another probable indication of the 
same reading as having caused diff- 
culty is the occasional omission of 
éxkAnoias: the substitution of éx- 
rAnolats In ii 12 (QI); ii 1 (C); 
and iii 7 (N*) deserves mention, but 
is difficuit to explain. 

The evidence as to the several 
passages is as follows. 

ii 1 7. ad. t@ AC (36) Prim(ex- 
pressly): 36, a good cursive, is re- 
ported by Alter to have 7. a. Tq rns 
"E. é. 

ii 8 r. d. T@ A (95)3 95, one of 
the best cursives, has T. d.0: < €k- 
kAnolas (2.95) am. 

ii 12 no evidence. 

ii 18 7. a. 7@ A (Epiph) Prim: 


n ° 


T@ a. Tots (2? TOICEN for TWEN) 
128 31: <77ysC: < éxkAyolas A: 
Epiph. Haer.455, in a passage pro- 
bably taken mainly from Hipp, has 
once 7. a. THS éxkAnolas T@ ev O., 
once T. a. Ta THs év O. ExkAnolas. 

iii 1 7. &. 7@ (? syr) Prim: < éx- 
kAnotas syr. 

ili 7 7. d. T@ Prim. 

iii 14 < €xx\yolas 95. 

The evidence here points to Tq as 
the true reading throughout, for it 
is incredible that the several ad- 
dresses should differ from each other 
in form in this word alone. The 
small amount of the evidence is not 
surprising in the Apocalypse, the 
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representatives of the most ancient 
texts being very few. The tempta- 
tion to alter 7@ to tns would be 
strongly felt; and intrinsically 7@ 
receives a singular corroboration 
from the form of the title given “in 
numerous inscriptions to the high 
officials of the new imperial (‘ Au- 
gustan’) worship, at this time po- 
pular and dominant in Asia Minor. 
Their style, as set forth in numerous 
inscriptions, was dpxepeds THs "Acias 
vaov Tov (sometimes vady tay) év 
"Edéow (Kugixw, Tepyaum &c.), vaov 
(-@v) being always left without a 
preceding article, as is éxkAyolas 
with the reading 7@. These per- 
sonal representatives of the tyran- 
nical ‘ Babylonian’ power and hier- 
archy (cf. cc. xili, xvii, xviii) might 
well suggest a pointed contrast to 
the obscure heads of the persecuted 
little Christian communities in the 
same cities. 

We have accordingly ventured to 
give 7@ a place in the text where it 
is supported by Greek MS authority 
(AC, A, A), and to mark the other 
four passages as containing a primi- 
tive error. 

ii 13 (T) év rats qudpas ’Avrizras, 
6 mapTus pov, 6 miaTds [wou], os dze- 
krav@y] variously altered, the chief 
change being the insertion of [év] 
ais after juépacs, a few further omit- 
ting és. Text is attested by (N*) 
AC lat.vg me (Prim) Haymo. If 
however *Avrimas is genuine, it 
must be taken as indeclinable; for 
the apposition of the nom. 6 udprus 
to a preceding genitive is in accord- 
ance with the usage of this book, 
while a nom. ’Av7timas after rats 
nuépars would be unprecedented and 
inexplicable. It seems not unlikely 
that ’Avrira should be read, as 


Lachmann suggests, C being easily 


taken up from the following 0. 
The corruption may however lie 
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deeper; though little stress can be 


laid on the curious itacism ANTEITTAC 
in NcA cu’, read also as the verb 
avrTetmas by syr me, 

ili yay t4e See On 112). 

iv 4 Opdvor] (marg.) Opdvous RA 
34 35 87 And.cod (anon.lat): C is 
defective, versions mostly neutral. 
Text B,P,cuP! And.codd Areth 
Hier. Dan.668. Standing between 
ipts and mpeoBurépous, Opovous was as 
likely to be altered as @povot, and 
it is well attested. There is indeed 
apparently no authority for reading 
elkoot Tégoapes as elkooe Téooapas: 
but the analogy of what is found in 
other places (see Notes on Ortho- 
graphy, p. 150)suggests that réooapes 
was sometimes used as an accusative, 
so that it might be consistently 
combined with @povous. 

vili.13 derov] ayyédkov P, 1 7 
28 36 47 79 al arm And Victorin; 
and so Erasmus (after 1) and the 
‘Received Text’: 13 Prim (not g) 
have the conflation ayyéAou ws 
GeTou. 

ix 10 (T) @xovowv ovpas dpolas 
oxoprtos)] (marg.) @ ov. duolos ox. 
NA 14: Cis detective; (ext bse. 
cu?! ¢ vg (? vv) Prim. Neither read- 
ing is probable: apparently weshould 
read duoa, as an adverb (so perhaps 
me aeth); it would easily suffer 
assimilation to ovpds on the one 
side and oxopmios on the other. A 
different adverbial use of dmovop (as 
though it were ofov) occurs i 13; 
x1V 14. 

xi 3 (T) mepiBeBdyuevous odxxous] 
mepiBeBAnuevor caxkous RCC cu?! Jat. 
vg Hipp? And Areth Prim ppt. 
Text N*AB,P, 4 7 28.48 79 96. 
The authority for text shews that it 
must be the source of the other 
reading, which is quite easy. The 
accusative may perhaps be due to 
the virtually transitive sense (cf. v. 
18; iv 4; vii 9; xiv 14), as though 
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e.g. Onow Tovs dvo wdprupas mov had 
been written. But it is likewise 
possible that -vovs is an assimilative 
corruption of -vois (so apparently g, 
amuctis ctlictis), which, though itself 
difficult, would be explicable on the 
probable supposition that mpody- 
Tevoovow represents or includes zpo- 
gyrevoat following déow x.T.X. 

- xill 10 (+) droxrevet] (marg.) dmo- 
xteivet © 28 (35) 79 (95) And.cod ¢ 
(syr me): dmoxravOnvac A: < cu, 
Text CB,P, cu?! vg Iren.lat And. 
codd Areth Prim. ‘The reading of 
A gives the right sense; for the 
former clause, as well as Jer xv 2, 
on which both clauses are founded, 
shews that not requital but fulfil- 
ment of a Divine appointment is 
intended. But the same sense would 
be given more vividly, and in a 
form better answering to the pro- 
phetic terseness of e? ris eis aixua- 
Awotav, by aaroxrelvery (or amoxrel- 
vat), which would account naturally 
for all the existing readings. 

xiii 15 (t+) avrg] aire NB,P,3 
cyom" | Hipp And- Areth. + Wext 
ACP,,*(vid), Versions ambiguous, It 
is impossible either to account for 
text as a corruption of avr@, or to 
interpret it as it stands. -[Perhaps 
avr@ and avr7 are alike interpola- 
tions. W.] [Or there may be a 
reference to the earth, mentioned 
five times in the four preceding 
verses, and distinguished from the 
dwellers on the earth in v. 12 (cf. 
v. 4): the conception of a spirit of 
the earth as given to the image of 
the beast agrees with the obvious 
characteristics of heathen oracles. 
But the obscurity of the expression, 
as it stands, suggests that 7H y7 


‘may have been lost after avrvy, or 


have given place to it. _H.] 

xili 16 (tT) dow]. (marg.) dace 
t (cf. N° dwor); dwon Hipp’, this 
being also the reading of Erasmus 
(by conjectural correction of 1) and 
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the ‘Received Text’: wt det its 
anon.lat: dwowow, -ovow, cu™ And? 
al:.dari (Iren. lat): AaBwor (< av- 
rots and followed by 76 x. av’rov) 26 
95 (Victorin): Zadere vg Prim. Text 
R*ACB.P, cu™ ¢ (ut dent sibi in- 
wicemt) And?. It seems probable that 
the true reading was ddoer, and that 
an itacistic transcription of it as 
dwoe caused the tense to be mis- 
understood; when the insertion of 


v would naturally follow, Awci for 


Awc!. The singular construction, 
which is intrinsically justified by 
xlli 13, would render the misinter- 
pretation inevitable. 

xiii 18 éfaxdcroe éfjxovTa €£] 
é£axdowo Oéxa @ C 11 ‘some’ ac- 
cording to Iren (who speaks of 
text as found ‘‘in all the good and 
ancient copies”, ‘‘and attested by 
those who had themselves seen John 
face to face”) Tich. Text NAB,P, 
cuPl yyom Tren(as above) Orig(ex- 
pressly) And Prim. 

xiv 20 yxiAlwy é£axoolwy] xuNiwy 
duakoolwy N* 26: mille sexaginta 
lat.vg.cod: mille qguingentis g: éfa- 
Koolwv az* ; xirlow ae é 
And! (whence ays" 7 

xv 6 NlGov] Alvov P, “cut! vg.codd 
(imo) syr arm And Areth Tich 
(2220) ; also duwobv B, cu? (? ¢ din- 
theamen) (? Orig. Ser. 192), Alvous 
® cod.lat known to Haymo meé 
Prim (diztea): < aeth. Text AC 
‘some MSS’ known to Andr 38™* 
48 50 90 lat.vg.codd.opt(/apide). 
The bold image expressed by this 
well attested reading is justified by 
Ez xxviii 13, mavta NlOov xXphorov 
évdédecat, odpdiov kal Toma {ov K.T.d., 
where évdédvoa is a various reading 
(cu® “Lhdt Cyr.al: Vert Hier[both 
indutus)): ct. Chrys I Ti. 682 év 
hauTpa TH oxXHmarTe mporjer® eiTE 
omAlfecOar %er, xpvow ‘Kai Ridos 
Tiulows omifomevos e&yer’ elre ev 
elpyvn, aoupylda mepixeluevos. On 
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the other hand Xivoy, as distinguish- 
ed from Awovy (used in the LXX), 
never denotes a fabric or garment 


‘made of flax except according to 


Etym. Magn. and possibly in Atsch. 
Suppl.121; but always flax, whether 
in its rough state or spun into cord, 
or a net, orasail. In the Apoca- 
lypse Alvoy does not occur else- 
where, while fine linen is five times 
mentioned under the definite name 
Buoowor. 

xviii 12 (Tt) mapyapiray] (marg.) 
papyapitas CP,: papyapiras A 
Ju al: plural syr ‘me Prim: papyapi- 
tov B, cu?! lat.vg aeth arm Hipp 
Andr. Text ® 35 87 95 (?.¢ Prim). 
Text is suspicious as failing to 
account for the other readings. 
The marginal reading is doubly sus- 
picious because in the only docu- 
ments which attest it, themselves of 
little authority when standing alone, 
it is but the last of a series of accu- 
satives, yopov Xpucouv Kal apyupovy 
kal AiPovs TiYutovs: moreover, as its 
sense is not generic, its position as 
a solitary accusative among geni- 
tives is unaccountable. The read- 
ing af A makes no sense, but may 
conceal some unusual form, such as 
Mapyapidos (-OC, -€C, -as) from 
bapyapis, which is used by Philos- 
tratus and others. 

xix 13 (Tt) pepavricuévor] BeBap- 
pévov AB, cuPl And? Areth: éppap- 
evo (Orig. Fo.1/2.ed): mepypepaype- 
vov &*: mepipepavticuévoy N°. Text 
P, 36 Orig. 0.1/2. cod ; also (éppay- 
rig évov) 32 35 87 95 "Hipp Orig. 
Jo.1/2 And!. The versions are some- 
what ambiguous: but all the Latins 
(including Cyp? Iren.lat Hier Prim) 
have sfarsam, aspersam, or consper- 
sam (-sum, -sa, -so), all of which 
renderings point to paivw or partifw, 
or one of their compounds, rather 
than to Barrw. A word denoting 
sprinkling seems also to agree best 
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with the context, and with biblical 
~ symbolism generally: see especially 
Is Ixiili 3, where éppavricOn, or ac- 
cording to some MSS éppav@y, is 
used by Aquila and Symmachus. 
All the variations are easily ac- 
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counted for if the form used was 
pepapmévov (on which see Notes on 
Orthography, p. 170) from palyw, In 
Mc vii 4 authority is in like manner 
divided between favticwyra: and 
Barricwrra.. 


Ii. NOTES: ON 


WITH ORTHOGRAPHICAL 


The principles which have been 
followed as to the orthography 
adopted in this edition have been 
explained in the Introduction (§§ 
393—405). Often however the 
decision in favour of one spelling 
as against another is more or less 
precarious; so that a wrong im- 
pression would be produced if those 
spellings which, though not pre- 
ferred, are also not rejected were 
left unrecorded. While therefore 
alternative readings of an ortho- 
graphical character have been ex- 
cluded from the margin of the text 
(Zztrod. § 403), it is fitting that 
they should have a place in the Ap- 
pendix. 

What spellings are sufficiently 
probable to deserve inclusion among 
alternative readings, is often diffi- 
cult to determine. Although many 
deviations. from classical ortho- 
graphy are amply attested, many 
others, which appear to be equally 
genuine, are found in one, two, or 
three MSS only, and that often with 
an irregularity which suggests that 
all our MSS have to a greater or 
less extent suffered from the efface- 
ment of unclassical forms of words. 

32 


ORTHOGRAPHY 


ALTERNATIVE READINGS 


‘ 


It is no less true on the other hand 
that a tendency in the opposite 
direction is discernible in Western 
MSS: the orthography of common 
life, which to a certain extent was 
used by all the writers of the New 
Testament, though in unequal de- 
grees, would naturally be intro- 
duced more freely in texts affected 
by an instinct of popular adapta- 
tion (Jztrod. § 176). For these 
reasons the limits of orthographical 
alternative readings can be only 
approximately fixed; and readings 
not marked as alternative have 
sometimes been cited in the ac- 
companying notes. 

The accompanying notes are not 
intended to form a complete or 
systematic account of the ortho- 
graphy of the New ‘Testament. 
Their chief purpose is to elucidate 
the alternative readings (marked 
ALT.), and to indicate the preva- 
lence or the exceptional occurrence 
of particular spellings. Local re- 
ferences are given but sparingly, as 
it is presumed that Bruder’s Con- 
cordance will be in the hands of 
any one who is likely to read this 
part of the Appendix: but the dis- 
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tribution of spellings among the 
books or the writers of the New 
Testament is often marked by ab- 
breviated names, usually accom- 
panied by numerals indicating the 
number of times of occurrence. 
Sometimes the proportional oc- 
currence of one form as compared 
with others is expressed by a frac- 
tional notation: thus at p. 168 1. 14 
the abbreviation ‘Mc.4/4 Jo.1/3’ de- 
notes that dot occurs in St Mark 
four times, and that there are but 
these four opportunities for its oc- 
currence; and that it occurs in St 
John once, whereas there are three 
opportunities for it, so that 6@ re- 
mains in two places. Occasionally, 
as under ‘Breathings’, the total 
number of places in which a form 
occurs in each principal MS has 
been given. Some few of the notes 
refer to points of orthography as to 
which no doubt has been enter- 
tained and therefore no alternative 
readings have been given; but for 
the most part only where they illus- 
trate doubtful points, which without 
some such accessory elucidation 
might appear to have a more acci- 
dental and irregular character than 
really belongs to them, or where 
they required notice for some special 
reason ; on such well-known forms 
as Ajupoua it would have been 
beside our purpose to comment. 
Illustrative evidence from the 
Septuagint and other extraneous 
sources has often been added, but 
only to a limited extent. -The MSS 
of the New Testament, in their 
genuine and their corrupt spellings 
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alike, furnish important materials 
for the history of the variations of 
the Greek language, and have not 
yet received due attention from 
philologers. It was sufficient how- 
ever for our purpose to let it be 
clearly seen by a series of illustra- 


tive examples that the orthography — 


of these MSS is no isolated phe- 
nomenon. Many additional par- 
ticulars of various kinds are brought 
together in the Grammars of the 
New Testament by Winer and A. 
Buttmann, in Dr Moulton’s addi- 
tions to his translation of Winer, 
and in scattered statements in 
Tischendorf’s editions. Consider- 
able details of language will be found 
in all the larger general grammars, 
especially the elder Buttmann’s still 
invaluable work, with Lobeck’s 
additions, in Lobeck’s own various 
treatises, in Didot’s Stephanus, in 
the writings of Curtius and other 
living representatives of scientific 
etymology, and (for one large class 
of forms) in Dr Veitch’s Greek Verbs 
Irregular and Defective. But nu- 
merous facts still remain to be ga- 
thered from such sources as the 
Greek versions of the Old Testa- 
ment, the Apocrypha proper, the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
and the Apocryphal literature gene- 
rally, the writings of the Fathers of 
the second century and of such later 
Fathers as Cyril of Jerusalem and 
Epiphanius, who was virtually a 
Palestinian writer, the lexicon of 
Hesychius, and not least from in- 
scriptions. 
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(LETTERS —. I43—155 The VE RBSe ae Or eee 161—172 
BREATHINGS c : 143 AUGMENTS . ° o 5 161 
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EeacoRe! . ; ; f 146 SINGLE AND DOUBLEp . - 163 
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POSITION . e . : 149 
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II. NOUNS pi des : 155—160 
DECLENSIONS III . : : 156 
DECLENSION III . . : 157 


FORMS OF PROPER NAMES IN- 
DEPENDENT OF INFLEX- 
TO ee ce ee ee et We 159 


MISCELLANEOUS FORMS OF 
VERBS. ‘ ‘ 5 169 


CONJUNCTIVES AND _ INDICA- 
TIVES AFTER PARTICLES, 
AND AFTER RELATIVES 
WITH av . ; : C 17% 


IV.* PAR'BICLES) 5 7 2 215 i173 


I LETTERS 


BREATHINGS 


On some unusual aspirated forms 
found in good MSS of the N.T. 
and LXX, as also in inscriptions, 
see Jutrod. § 408. ’Eq’ edmids, ac- 
cepted Ro 8 20, has some primary 
authority (N?.A*: Bt .Ct..D%, Dot. 
G;°) 8/9 times, besides ageAmi fortes 
1/1. Kad’ idiay (XN. B8. D3. Al) oc- 
curs 9/16 times, the phrase forming 
virtually a single adverb: where 
the idiay is strictly adjectival (xara 
idtav mpbGeow 2 Tit Q), there is no 
elision. Another form noticed with 
these two by Curtius Gr. Etym.° 
687 f., €ros, is unknown tothe N.T., 
kar éros being the reading of all 
MSS in Lec 2 41. The occasional 
aspiration of e?dov (and compounds), 


accepted Phi 2 23 and (marg.) Act 
2 7, 1s found 6/12 times in good 
MSS. (N24 Aes. Boo Ds, Al aes 
G;'. 611 of Acts. 171 of Paul &c.), 
and stands on the same footing as 
these forms, being evidently due to 
the digamma. Ovx odiyos, which 
good MSS (N84. A®. B4, D?) exhibit 
6/8 times in Acts, has no lost di- 
gamma to justify it, but may never- 
theless have been in use in the 
apostolic age: it occurs in good 
MSS of LXX 2/2, Job 10 20 (B); 
Is 107 (NA); but Kar’ éd\iyov NABC 
in Sap 12.2, just as in the N,,T. 
én’ édiya Mt?. These four unusual 
forms, of which the first two are 
specially well supported by extra- 
neous evidence, stand alone in the 
N.T. in the amount and quality 
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of their attestation. Peculiarities of 
aspiration, more or less constant, 
are common enovgh in the late 
MSS which have breathings, and 
especially in many cursives: but in 
the better uncials the consonantal 
changes that indicate them are so 
very slightly and irregularly attested 
that they can hardly be more than 
casual clerical errors. The trans- 
posed aspirate of édiopx. (Curtius 
Gr. Verb.2 ii 109; Gr. Etym.* 517) 
is probably Western only (Mt! &, 
tii ~D,P:))) WWhesmeniar “but 
amply attested émloratrar (aigvidios 
aitois é. &eOpos) of 1 Th 5 3 (so 
also Sap 6 9 in B) is difficult to 
explain except as due to a confusion 
with the other. verb (éml-orapat): 
aspiration is universal in the other 
14 examples of compounds of ior. 
with a preposition capable of shew- 
ing aspiration, except once in D, 
and also in the unique and doubtful 
form dmroxatisrdvet, on which see 
below, p. 168. 

Of breathings as to which the 
best uncials are indirectly as well as 
directly neutral two peculiar ex- 
amples need special notice, dépel- 
powat and voowmos. In favour of 
éu., printed here on Lobeck’s au- 
thority, is the absence of breath- 
ing in the MS of Photius (Cam- 
bridge, Trin. Coll. B x 1), opelpew 
6uod Hpudcbar | opelpovrar émBupov- 
ov (wrongly transcribed and edited 
by Porson), where the assumed ‘de- 
rivation from ou“ov has apparently 
withheld the scribe from copying a 
smooth breathing: in both 1 Th 2 
8 (where see Matthaei!) and Job 3 
21 cursives differ. In voow7os we 
have simply followed custom: but 
the smooth breathing is supported 
by the Hebrew; even the English 
Bible had /sopfe and ysofe till the 
Genevan revisions of 1557—60, as 
German usage virtually has still. 
Both eiAcxpu7js (-la) and eiAccpuvns 
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have good ancient authority: the 
smooth breathing, suggested by the 
(very late) compound dzreiArcpivéw, 
is perhaps only Attic: a similar 
doubt affects dAodw, notwithstand- 
ing the compounds dzalodw, xara- 
Aodw. For advois see Herodian. i 
539; ii 108 Lenz. Onthe breathings 
of proper names see /zzvod. § 411 f. 
The question as to the admission 
of the form avrod in the New Tes- 
tament is complicated by the fre- 
quent difficulty of deciding between 
éavrob and avro? on documentary 
grounds; and the difficulty is the 
greater because this is a point in 
which, as in the interchange of 
quwets and vets, B shews less than 
its usual superiority in purity of 
text. The extent to which simple 
personal pronouns are replaced by 
strong reflexive forms is variable in 
all Greek literature, being partly 
dependent on individual taste: but 
in the New Testament reflexive 
pronouns are certainly employed 
with unusual parsimony. Moreover 
ov« and the prepositions capable of 
indicating aspiration in elision of 
the final vowel hardly ever exhibit 
an aspirate before avur., and that 
only in single MSS. For these 
reasons it is safest to adopt the 
smooth breathing wherever it can 
be used without absolute harshness, 
that is, wherever the reference to 
the subject of the sentence is com- 
paratively mediate and indirect. 
There are places however where 
documentary evidence shews aur. 
to be certainly or probably the true 
reading, while yet the reflexiveness 
is so direct that a refusal to admit 
the rough breathing introduces lan- 
guage completely at variance with 
all Greek usage without the con- 
straint of any direct evidence, and 
solely on the strength of partial 
analogies. In the face of such ex- 
amples as avrds dé “Inoois ovx érl- 
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arevev auTdv avrots (Jo 2 24), or 
St Luke’s account of the reconcilia- 
tion of Herod and Pilate, rpovm7p- 
xov yap ev éxOpa dvres mpds avrovs 
(23 12), it is not easy to justify 
the unwavering enforcement of, the 
smooth breathing. Accordingly, 
after some hesitation, we have ab- 
stained from following recent -edi- 
-tors in their total exclusion of the 
form avrod. In all the places in 
which avr. is preceded by a hard 
consonant it is either not reflexive 
or too indirectly reflexive to make 
the smooth breathing difficult; so 
that they afford but weak grounds 
of inference for the present pur- 
pose: and the analogy of the re- 
flexive use of éyw fuels aU vUpets, 
which is restricted almost without 
exception to cases of indirect re- 
flexiveness (A. Buttmann Gramm. 
96f.), is in favour of a similar re- 
striction in the reflexive use of at’rés, 
in its oblique cases as weak a pro- 
noun. An additional reason for not 
banishing the aspirated form is the 
existence of passages where aur. can 
be taken either reflexively or not, 
a difference of interpretation being 
involved in the ambiguity: thus in 
1 Jo § 1o alternative interpreta- 
tions are expressed by the alterna- 
tive breathings; and in such places 
as'irjo 5°38; Eph > 5, 105; *Col 
tT 203.2 15 the smooth breathing is 
intended to exclude a reflexive 
sense. The aspirated form has been 
introduced nearly twenty times, and 
likewise stands as an alternative to 
éaur. for a few places enumerated 
under the next head. As between 
ait. and avr., alternative readings 
are not needed. . 


ALT. ddgedmlgovres Le 6 35; 
é€p édmids Act 2 26; Ro 4 18; 5 2; 
1 Cog10 ds; Tit 1 2; xa@ édrida 
Tit 3 7. Kad? idiay Mt 14 23; 17 
I, 19; 20 17; 24 33 Mc 4 34; 6 
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31; 9 28; 133. épecdev Le i 253 
pide Act 4 29; ovx idlvres t Pe 
1.8; ovx eldov. Ga I 19. ovdx ony: 
met Te 18> 04528517 45 1Q.23, 2: 
27 20. opepsuevoe « Th 28. vo- 
aww (-ov) Jotg 29; Hegig. el- 
Akpuveis (-7, -las, -ig) 2 Pe3r; 1 
COME Ss aco Te. 2 7 = Phir 1 To. 
aoavrTa (-@v) 1 Cogg, 10; 1 Ti 5 
18. 


CRASIS, CONTRACTION, AND 
SYNCOPE 


Kai often coalesces with éy# (and 
its oblique cases), éxel, éxetOev, éxet- 
vos, and év ; but there are many ex- 
ceptions, and especially where there 
is distinct coordination of éyw with 
another pronoun or a substantive. 
There is much division of evidence. 

Once, where 76 évoua has the 
sense of évduartt, it becomes Tovvoua 
in almost all MSS (Mt 27 57 rov- 
voua lwo7jd). The contracted form 
ratra has no good authority except 
in Lc: as Paul® has ra avira, the 
accentuation Tavra ov Aéyet in 1 Co 
g 8 is improbable. 

Terpadpxns (-apxéw) has good 
authority, ® (or once &?) and me 
7/7, and also C®. Z1. Al; but it is 
nowhere found in B, and may pos- 
sibly be Alexandrian. 

Neounvias (Col!) is the rarer and 
less classical form; but may perhaps 
be Western. ’Ayafoupyév stands 
without variation Act!, ayafoepyeiy 
1 Ti! [cf. note on Ro 13 3]. ’EXe- 
vés Ap! (best MSS); but 1 Cot in 
G3 only. - 

Nosso’s (from LXX), voocia, 
vogolay are certain, 2/3 without va- 
riation: d\\orprerioxomos 1/1 codd. 
opt : Tayetov always, Mt” Lc’. 

Somewhat different is the 7ulw- 
pov (not -wpiov) of Ap! (best MSS). 
"Eo@w, a twin rather than a synco- 
pated form of éc@iw, occurs Mc! and 
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probably Mc' Lc‘, mostly in the 
participle ; elsewhere twice in D 
and D, only. On zeiy see below. 


ladle Kaye (-y@) Le 2 48; Act 
26 29; Kal éeyw Mt 26 15; Le 19 235 
kal éuol Jo 17 6; kapol Ga 28; kav 
Jo 8 16; Kai éay 1 Co 13 2 des, 3 bis s 
Ga I 8: kal éxec Mt 28 103 Kkdaket 
Mc 1 38; Kal éxe?@ev Mc g 30: xa- 
ketvos Jo 19 35- 

ravra Lc 6 23, 26; 17 30. 

tetpdpxys (-ov) Mt 14.13; Le 3 
19; 9 7; Act 13 13 TeTpapxodvros 
Le 3 1 zs. 

voupnvias Col 2 16. 

éabiew Le 7 33, 343 éabiovres Le 
10 73 é€o0inre Le 22 30; KareoGiov- 
Tes Mc 12 40. oapdidvvé Ap 21 20. 

é€aur. Mt 6 34; Le1217, 21; 24 
12; Jo19 17; Ror 273 2 Co 3 5 
(2°); Ap 8 6: also 2 Th 2 6 (-ov). 
Gum Jue 10.263 +23 2; Acta0 17; 
1211; 2810; 2 Pe21(-ots); Ap 2 20. 


ELISION 


Elision takes place habitually 
and without variation before pro- 
nouns and particles; also before 
nouns in combinations of frequent 
occurrence, as am’ dpyfs, Kat’ oikov. 
In other cases there is much diver- 
sity, and occasional variation. 

In adda, elision takes place usually 
before articles, pronouns, and par- 
ticles, but with many exceptions and 
much variation. The passage Ro 
6 14—8. 32 is remarkable as hav- 
ing consecutively (with a single ex- 
ception 7 15 a\X’ 6) 9 non-elisions 
attested by 3 or more primary MSS: 
in the six following cases (to 10 16) 
there is no evidence for any non- 
elision. Before nouns and verbs 
non-elision is habitual, and there 
are few cases without variation. 
Elision is commonest before words 
(of all kinds) beginning with e, 
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rarest beforethose that begin with a. 

Aé is never elided except in 6s 
6’ av, once or perhaps twice in 76 
a ard (not - Phi 2 18), and perhaps 
in qviuca 3’ dv 2 Co 3 16 (see mar- 
gin); ov’ occurs a few times. 


ALT. dé dvw0ev Mt 27 51; Mc 
15 38. 61a axpoBvatias Ro 4 113 
Ova dmorlay He 3193; 61a dweidevcav 
46. én €Ovos Mt 24 73 éml 2Ovos 
Mc 13 8; Le 21 10; én’ otkoy Le 
Tl aus eg’ vig Le 12 533 éml tras 


Ap | 19 14. «ae eis Mc 14 19; 
kar’ axplBecav Act 223. meta Spxou 
Mt 14 7: mer’ v. med” dpkwpocias 


He 7 213 pera evxapictias Phi 4 6. 
br’ dv Opisrcoy 1 Pe 2 4; bm atris 
3 Jo 12; urd auapriay Ro 3 93 
vp” Pca tae Ga 3 22. 
GAN Mt 9123. 17 12% 30 aSeaae 
sore 3.293 Jo.3.163 4 tose 
15 203 1 Pe 2 25; 1 Jo 183) Re 
I 21; 4205 5 145.1 Coomyeuae 
353 -2:\Co 1.93 3.145. Lo nS shee 
(a\X’ of); Eph 2 193 429; 5 24: 
Phi 2 17; 373; 1 Th2734e0tae 
12; Philem 16; Ap 2 14. dAda 
Mt 1617; Mc 2 173).4 20, 25ee ae 
14, 25; .Le 8 16; 22.595 sole. 
4 28; 8.12309; -10.83413 m05 80 
2,20; ja 2 18 1 Pe 31431 Jo4 18; 
5 6, 18; 3 Jo 135-Ro 2 49 (dAdG 
éx); 1 Co2 4, 53 4143 14 173 2 
Co 2173 5:45 13 8 Ga 2 12, 205 
Col 3:22;.1 Thi 834075 hee 
Ap 109; 206 

70 6 avrd 1 Co 12 4. 
Le 16.313 ovd'\79 Hewinse 


ovde édy 


MOVEABLE. FINAL LETTERS 


-In dealing with final » and the 
final s of oUtws before consonants 
we have been led by the limitations 
of the evidence to adopt a mechani- 
cal rule. In the best uncials, as 
well as in not a few later MSS, 
these letters are inserted in a large 
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majority of cases, after éoré and clot 
almost always: but sometimes, es- 
pecially in datives plural, and in the 
third person plural of the present or 
future active of long verbs, their 
omission is well attested. The 
traces of omission in MSS other 
than the four early Bibles NABC 
are however too scattered to be 
often. useful; and again they are 
much more abundant in & and B 
thanin Aor C. We have failed to 
detect any clear uniformities con- 
necting differences of attestation 
with differences of the following 
consonant or other circumstances of 
collocation. On the whole it has 
seemed best to trust. here those 
MSS which we have found worthi- 
est of trust where there are better 
means of verification; and even, in 
a matter of so little moment, to be 
satisfied with collecting the evidence 
of the four great MSS, except where 
loss of leaves or diversity of reading 
materially diminished its amount, 
and thus made it desirable to obtain 
accessory evidence elsewhere. Our 
general practice has been to accept 
‘any omission of vy or s vouched for 
‘by either 8 or B supported by one 
or both of the two other MSS; 
while in a few-cases of defective or 
anomalous evidence we have been 
guided partly by analogy, partly by 
other comparately good uncial au- 
thority. The alternative omissions 
of v or s here given are chiefly 
on the authority of N or B: the 
alternative insertions are chiefly 
given for places where the whole 
evidence is specially scanty. It is 
worth notice that dvoi and duciv be- 
fore consonants are each well at- 
tested three times. 


ALT. Mt46 dpotod; 5 15 mao; 
6 5 pavdor; 6 16 agarigovor, pavd- 
a1, améxovot ; 12 10 caBBacr; 12 36 
dmodwoovet ; 13 5 €ixXe; 13 49 ago- 
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12 ddinor; 
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plover; 15 2 mapaBuivovor; 15 32 


mpoouévoucl ; 18 28 émvye; 19 22 


amjOe 3 20 17 mapédaBe; 21 26 
Exovol 3 22 21 A€yousr; 22 34 éo—l- 
pwoe; 24 11 TAaYHGOVGL; 24 14, 47 
26 51 améomace; 27 3 axe 
pebor. Mc I 34 pte; 2 19 EXOvOe ; 
233 3 20dBBact; 314 Wor; 45 re 
4 12 liwors 4 16 dkovawor; 4 17 
éXovot 3 4 20 Gkovovot; 5 14 €0TL; 
5 15 Oewpotor; 6 17 éxparnoe; 6 45 
qvaykace ; 7 2 €oBiovor; 7 25 elxe; 
7.30 evpe; 7 34 éoTévake, ott; 8 2 
mpoopevoval, €xovor; 9 18 ExBahwor; 
IO 33 apxlepetor; 12 42 EoTt 5 14 3 
HAGE 5 14.47 Eraice; 15 10 eyivwoxe. 
Le 2 37 dejoect; 2 38 mador; 4 11 
apovat ; 4 33 avéxpake; 6 9 éteoru : 
8 45 ouwéxoval; g 27 idwor; g 43 
eime; Q 56 marg. MVE; 10 34 
KaTédnoe; 10 39 HKove; II I €dldake ; 
12 23 €oTL3 13 12 mpocepuvnce 3 14 
21 €ime; 14 33 Taal; 15 7 €xover; 
15 13 dveckdpmice 5 19 43 TeptKUKAW- 
govol; 20 34 yapuovar; 20 36 elon 
Oeov; 20 41 Aéyoust; 20 47 KaTeoOl- 
ovat; 22 50 adethe; 22 61 éveBreye; 
23 8 GATE 5 23 15 qvémeupes 24 9, 
21 TACt. Jo 2 10 pebua Bact ; 393530 
HKOUTE 3 3 34 Oidwor; 4 27 etre ; 4 39 
Hire; 4 47 7medre3 5 25 akovcouce ; 
6 6 uedre ; 6 15 Troijowot, dvexw- 
pnoe; 6 19 Oewpovor; 6 45 e@ore; 
6 46 édpaxé; 7 37 expate; 8 29 
apHKE ; Q 30 Hrake ; 3 10 4 oldacts IO 
I2 14 €0TL; I2 40 von- 
wot, oTpapwot ; 13 16 ort; 15 21 
oldace; 16 17, 18 dort; 17 13 @xwor; 
17 24 Gewpdor; 18 4 é&7fAOE; 18 10 


€raie ; 18 16 elojyaye; 18 19 Hpw- 


Tnoe ; 18 22 dwke; 18 26 daréxowe ; 
18 33 épuvyce ; 19 4 €ENNGE 5 IQ 21 
el7re ; 19 35 MEMapTUpNKE 3 19 40 earl; 
20 4 NAVE; 20 20 dere 3, 20 22 Eve 
gvonoe. Act 2 24 avéatnoe; 4 16 
Tad0t; 5 19 Hvokev; 7 25 dldwar; 

8 38 éxéNevoe ; 9g 26 érelpage; 9g 40 
Tv o1ke ; ; 10 Io HGede 5 II 15 éwemee; 

129 €oTt; 12 14 Hvoke; 12 16 earé. 
fevre; 12 23 €dwxe; 16 17 expage; 
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19 17 "EXAgot 5 19 38 &xovor; 19 41 
adréXuce; 20 21EAAgoL; 20 38 béd- 
Aovoet 5 23 2 EmETAEE 5 22 54 aipxte- 
pedor; 23 18 Hyaye; 23 21 évedpev- 
ovol; 24 27 KaTeuTrEV; 25 23 dvdpacc; 
26 25 gnol; 27 3 énérpeve 5 28 7 
vumrnpxe. Jat 6 éoxe; 1 11 €&npave. 
t Pe4 5 arodwoovsr. 2 Per g éott. 
' ¥ Jo 2 11 olde; 5 16 auapravovor. 
Row 5, 7 waces 1 27 dpoect 5 era | 
Snrovoe 5 1 Cor 2 maot; 3 13 €ort; 
7 29 €o7l; 9 22 mat; 14 23 Nader; 


14°35 €ore. 2 Co Lt waet;! F212 
Tépact ; 12 14 yovevor. Ga 2 14 
opHorodovcr; 3 10 wact; 5 24 7aby- 


pact. Eph 1 22 @wxe; 1 23; 3 18 
maot. Phi1samdot. Col 1 6 éori. 
1 Th’ 27 waov. 2. Tht 4, 10 mace. 
He 1 14 clol; 2 1 akovobeior; 2 4 
Tépact; 8 6 réruxe; 8 13 TeTaXalwxe; 
Q 5 €or; 11-7 karéxpwe. 1 Tir 4 
TapexXovow ; I 20 wadevdGaw; 6 3 
vyralvovow ; 6 9 Pvbigovow. 2 Ti 
2 10 TUxwot; 4 8 maor. Ap 6 5 
qvoitev ; 7 IO Kpasovaw 5 8 9 dre 
Bavev; 9 4 @xovow ; 105 Hpe ; 12 16 
ee 13 6 mvoutev 5 3 17 16 puon- 
Tovgw; 19 17 TOOW ; 20 Ales © 
21 8 oiciae) Taow. 

ovrw Mc 7.18; Ja 2 12; Ro 11 
2071 Corz Fz. Phi 4 ii. 


Eixcou precedes a vowel 1/1 (Act) 
in all good MSS ; elsewhere it pre- 
cedes consonants. Ilépvoe 2/2 pre- 
cedes consonants (2 Co). 

“Axpt usually precedes vowels (14~ 
16 times), Ga 3 19 axpis ay or ov 
being the only certain exception : 
péxpi preceding a vowel is certain 
only Le 16 16, péxpis 2-3 times. 
All good MSS have avrixpus Xlov 
Act 20 15. 


ALT. dxpts ob} Ro 11 25; dyxpe 
ov He 3 133. méxpt aluaros He 
2A 
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SINGLE AND DOUBLE CON- 
SONANTS 


"Evaros, évevykovta, éveds, yévnua 
in the literal or figurative sense of 
‘product of the earth” (but “yev- 
VAT OL exLdvar), éxxvvvw, cuvxXvyVH, 
Baddavriov, KpaBarros (S 10/11. has 
the strange: form kpdéBaxros), waywvas, 
pakos, wacdouac are all certain. Ia- 
pyota (-idifoua) is too uncertain for 
text and is unattested 27/40 times, 
but stands in different places in 
NBCDLXD,G3: dpaBuv seems to 
be only Western. TIupés (cf. Steph.- 
Didot vi 2275 D, 2284 A) for muppne 
has some good authority Ap?, auv- 
pagw less Mt?, 


ALT. wapnoia (-tds, -cagdpevos, 
-tagomevot, -iagecbar) Mc 8 32; Jo7 
13; 10 243 I1-14, 543 16 25; 18 
20; Act 2 29;-9 283; 1435 38 26; 
Eph 6 19; érapyovacdpeba 1 Th2 2. 
mupos Ap 6 43 12 3. 


CHANGES OF CONSONANTS 


Zdupis (so N2zAMBLCD4, cf. 
Steph.-Didot vii 634 B, 1639 B; Cur 
tius Gr. £t.° 503) for omupls is proba- 
bly right. Zuipyva Ap* (® lat.vg) 
is probably Western (Latin) only, 
though it held its ground on the 
coins of Smyrna till Trajan’s reign, 
when it was displaced by Zyvpva 
(Waddington Voy. arch. 894): Sjud- 
paydos (-dydwos) has no Greek at- 
testation, .fuvpva (-ffw) a little 
(Mt! D, Jo! ogu. [sz] &), —Bevvia 
proportionally (3/8) less (Me D, 


-Paul! BD,G3, aBecrov Mc! N); all 
evidently “Western. 


The following 
words have no exceptional character. 
Ipdcow (and compounds) always : 

kpetooov Paul?, xpetrrov Paul}, cer- 
tainly ; xpelrrwy (-ovos, -ova, -ecw, 
kpetrrov) Hel! (xpelcoova He! doubt- 
ful); xpetrrov 1 Pe! (2 Pe! doubt- 
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ful): é\arrow®, éXarrovéw! (from 
LXX), but éAdcowr, éAdrrwv?, all 
almost without variation: jocov 
Paul? and yoowbnre Paul!, but 7r- 
tyua Paul? and yrrwrrac (7TTyTAa) 
2 Pe®: é&emA\jocero (-ovrTo, €xmyo- 
cecOa) always (11), but Act! doubt- 
ful (-6uevos). Oapréw’, Gospels Acts, 
all imperative ; @appéw®, 2 Co He, 
none imperative : dpony except per- 
haps Paul 4/4. Maorés Lc? and 
probably Ap!: pac@es in each place 
seems to be Western. “Apxov Ap!, 
not dpxrov. Zapdiov Ap?, nowhere 
gdpdwos or -oy. More peculiar is 
opvodpa Act}, not supa. (Onvaaupos 
in D 2/14 is of course of Latin 
origin.) “Opwié Le! (not Mt?) for 
dps is perhaps only Western (ND). 
@oByGpov (so also Is rg 17 B) and 
goBnrpov are both well attested 1/1: 
on twin forms in -@pov and -rpov see 
Lobeck in P. Buttmann G.G.? ii 
413f., cited by Dr Moulton. 


ALT. o7rvpldas (-wv, -:) Mt 15 
37; 1610; Mc 88, 20; Act 9 25. 
Zutpvav (-n) Ap 111; 2 8. éxmdno- 
gopevos Act 1312. Kpelcooy 2 Pet 
2 213 Kpeitrova He 10 34. dppeves 
bis and dppeow Ro 1 27; dppev Ga 
328. pagots Api113. dgpmé Le 13 
34. poByrpa Lc 21 11. 


ASSIMILATION OF THE FINAL v OF 
-ouv év ETC. IN COMPOSITION 


The best MSS usually concur in 
retaining ovy and €v unchanged be- 
fore 7, ¥, B, $, KY X% & % A, MS 
but in some words assimilation is 
constant according to all or at least 
all primary MSS; while in a com- 
paratively small number: of cases 
authority is divided. Speaking 
generally, assimilation is the rule in 
compounds of év, retention of v in 
those of ovv; and further, as might 
be expected, assimilation is most 
frequent where the original force of 
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the preposition is somewhat lost in 
the current sense of the compound 
word. In the Catholic Epp., among 
which 1 and 2 Peter supply nearly 
all the examples of compounds of 
avy or év, authority preponderates 
for assimilation to an unusual ex- 
tent, with but two clear exceptions: 
but this may be partly due to the 
paucity of extant uncials. The N. 
T. contains no compounds of avy or 
év in which the following letter is & 
or p. 

The certain and constant forms 
are ouvmacxw, cuvTabéw, cuvTapa- 
yivouat, cuvTapakahéw, cuvTaparay- 
Bavw, ovvmdpet, cuvmepirauBavw, 
ouvrviyw, cuvToNiTyS, TUYTOpEVOMAL ; 
but cvpmrocia. avivpuxos. ouvBacr- 
Aevw, cuvPiBagw ; but cvuBalvw, cip- 
Bovdos, cupBovretw, cvuBovrLoy. cuv- 
pnt; but cupdépw, cvudopos, cup- 
gpurérns, ciuguTos, cippwyros, actu- 
puvos, cuuguwvéw, cuupeavycis, Tup- 
gwvia. cuvKabnua, cuvKabif~w, ovv- 
KaKkomradéw, suvKaKoVXOUMAL, TUVKap- 
TTW, ouvKaTaBaiyw, ocuvKataTlonu, 
owKkatayngpl(w, suv KeKkepacLévos, ouv- 
kNelw, ouvKAnpovduos, ouvKowwvos, 
ouvKowwvew, “ActvKpiros. ouyyev7s 
(-evs, -ls), cvyyévera. cvvxpwpar; but 
ovyxuals. cuvgw, cvvgnréw, curv enTn- 
ols, GUVSNTNTHS. TVYTWLOS, TUVETAD- 
pow, cwaTevasw, cWaTOLXEwW, TUVOTpa- 
TLwTys ; but cvcTarikos, cvaTpé~w, ov- 
oTpopy. cuvrAahéw, guvAvTroupae; but 
ovAAauBavw (15/16: not in the sense 
‘help’ (-vov) Phi 4 3), cvANéyw. ouv- 
padntns, cuvpapTupéw, suvpéroxos, 
CU LILATNS. euTaigw, eumarynovn, 
éumaryuos, éumaixrns, éumimdaw, 
é€utlatw, éumTéxw, €umdokn, €utropos, 
€utropta (-tov), €umropevouat, éumpoober, 
éumTuw; but évrepitaréw. éuBaivw, 
éuBarevw, éuBarrtw, mapeuBadry, 
mapeuBory, €uBrérw, éuBartw. éu- 
garys, éupavigw, EupoBos, eudutos. 
éykahéw, eyxAnua, avéyKAnTos, éy- 
kata\elrw (except perhaps in Acts), 
eyKparns, éyKpdrea, éyKpaTevouas ; 
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but évkaina, évxawifw, évKarorxéw, 
évKarxwuat, evKevTplifw, évkplvw. év- 
ypagpw. é\Noydw. éupatvouwar, Eupev. 
All other compounds of ovv and év 
are included in the list of alternative 
readings. 

*Eupéow is found in good MSS 
wherever év péow occurs, but never 
in 8, B, D, or D,; it is apparently 
Alexandrian : other occasional modi- 
fications of év (as Jo 211 éy Kava 
AF) are ill attested: the converse 
évrpoodev is exclusively Western. 

Other examples of non-assimila- 
tion are wahwyevecia, tmavrdnbel, 
Kevxpeai, the last two being how- 
ever doubtful. 


ALT. cuvradeis 1 Pe 3 83 our- 
mAnpodcOac Le g 513 oupmpecBv- 
Tepos I Pe 5 1. ouuBadr. Le 2 19; 
14 31. ouudvetoa Le 8 7. ovykan. 
Le 9 1; 15 6,9; ouyxarabeos 2 Co 
6 16; ovvKexaduppévoyv Le 12 23 
ovyKexuuévyn Act 19 323; ovyKpty. 
2 Co 10 12 bis; ovyKximrovoa Le 
13 11; ouvkxuplay Lc 10 31. ovy- 
younv 1 Co 7 6. svyxapnTé Le 15 
6,93 avyxatper 1 Co 13 63 ovyxur- 
verat Act 21 31. ovgvye (2v.) Phi 3. 
aivonuov Mc 14 44. ovoxnuari§o- 
pevo.t Per t4. ouppmepifovra 1 Co 
9 13; auvvuopd. Ro 8 29; Phi 3 10, 
21. éumvéwy Actgr. évBptuwpevos 
Jo 11 38. éyKxaGérovs Le 20 20; 
éykax. 2 Co 4.1, 16; Ga6 9; Eph 
313; 2 Th 3 133 éyxatadeiWers Act 
2 27; €vkarehelPOn Act 2 313 évKop- 
Bwcacde 1 Pes 5; éyxomyy 1 Cog 
123 evKomtecOa 1 Pe 3 73 éyKum 
Le 2 5. évxptoa Ap 3 18. 

maumdrnOet Le 23 18. Keyxpeats 
Act 18 18. 


CHANGES OF VOWELS 


A AND E 


The substitution of ¢ for a is well 
attested in several words. In réo- 
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capes and its compounds it is abso- 
lutely confined to forms which have 
a in the third syllable (réocepa, 
TETOEPAKOVTA, TETTEPAKOVTAET HS, ) and 
is thus apparently due to dissimila- 
tion. For réscepas however. there 
is no evidence: but résoapes has 
some good authority as an accus. 
7/8 times, Ap 4 4 (2°) being the 
only exception: for the peculiarity 
of the reading in Ap 4 4 (1°) see 
note on the passage: In the LXX 
likewise téscapes has usually some 
good authority as an accus., Téooepas 
never. 

The tenses of xafapifw which 
have.an augment or reduplication 
(aor. act. and pass., and perf. mid.), 
and no others (nor xKa@aptopos), 
change the second a toe in 8/8 
places in some good MSS (never in 
&): but the evidence is variable 
and. indecisive. 

A small number of the best un- 
cials (N’.B°.A4.C?.T!) 8/8 times 
have epavyaw, é&epavvaw, davetepad- 
yytos, which are doubtless right. 
More doubtful are éyyapevw (®*. B*) 
2/2, xdvepds 1/1: peapds is not a 
word of the N.T., and tedos (Ap?) 
and vedwos (Ap?) are found only in 
cursives. “Audiagw and dugégw 1/1 
have both -good authority. The 
intérchange of a and e affects also 
some proper names. 


ALT. réooapes Jo 11 173 Act 
27 29; Ap 7 I ter; 9 14. e€xabapicOn 
Mt 8 3; Mc 1 423; éxadepicOn 
(-noav) Le 4 273 17 14, 173 éxadé- 
pucev Act 10 153 I1 9; kexadepte 
ouevous Hero 2. éyyapevoe Mt 5 415 
éyyapevouow Mc 15 2%. xAvepos Ap 
316. dugieger Le 12 28. 


E AND AI 


The substitution of € for ae is 
merely the shortening of an identical 
sound, and stands virtually on the 
same footing as the late orv)os for 
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oT0Xos and xpiua for kptua. In the 
N.T. it must certainly be accepted 
for gedovns 1/1, and almost certainly 
for xepéa 2/2 and xperady 1/1: 
even for é£édyns and édvidios autho- 
rity is usually (5/7) preponderant: 
éAamros 2 Pe 2 17 (NAC) is made 
very doubtful by the certainty of 
Aathaw 2/2 (Mt Lc). 

All uncials, strange to say, have 
pedav, not padov, Ap 18 43 (7e- 
darum gam, raedarum fu). All 
early uncials but A have cuxomopéa, 
not -paia. 

*Exravayxats or éx’ dvdykats (Act!) 
is perhaps Alexandrian only ; but it 
has good attestation. 

The compound form dvdyauor, 
found in Mc! Lc! in most MSS, in- 
cluding the best, may be noticed 
here: avdyeov, dvwyeov (so Erasmus 
and the ‘Received Text’ but not the 
Syrian text), avwyaiov, and avuaryewv 
have all only trifling authority. 


ALT. kepala (-av) Mt 5 18; Lec 
1617. Kpamrddn Le 21 34. éeéaidvys 
Merra+36.; Luc 2 13:5:9.39; Act.9 3; 
éfegvns Act 22 6; aidvidios Le 21 
34; épvidvos 1 Ths 3.. én’ dvayKacs 
Act 15 28. 


E AND EI 


Ex -becomes ¢ (before w) in the 
verb nxpewOnoayv 1/t (from LXX); 
but dypetov axpetor stand without 
variation. IIAéov is certain 3/21 
times, and is found occasionally 
elsewhere in one or two MSS, 
tretov 18/21, mAeiwy mrelovos &c. 
‘always. 


E ano I 


The natural interchange of «after 
a liquid with e is exemplified in 
aveels, the reading of the best MSS 
“5/5: the peculiarity of e before es 
finds a parallel in AexeNee?s (so four 
inscriptions) and similar forms cited 
by Lobeck FParalip. 27. Nyndadtos 


P50 


(3/3) alone is well attested, and the 
best evidence is decisive for eyed 
4/4. 

H anv EI 


Authority is decisive for dvdmetpos 
against dvdmnpos 2/2: it is found 
also 2 Mac 8 24 (A, see note on 
He rr 37), and it is stigmatised as 
incorrect by Phrynichus: the cog- 
nate depos is the reading of the 
principal MSS in Herod. i 32. The 
ef unv of He 6 14 (from LXX) is 
proved by abundant evidence in the 
LXX to be.no mere itacism, and is 
distinctly recognised in Z. JZ. 416 
50: its difference from 7 piv how- 
ever is not strictly orthographical. 


H anv I 


Zupikds (not onpixds) Ap.1/1 (so a 
Neapolitan inscription, C.Z. G. 5834, 
olptkorrowos), and yuurirevw Paul 1/1, 
in all the better uncials. The once 
popular substitution of xdapedos (a 
form noticed by Suidas and a scho- 
liast on Aristophanes) for ckéunXos in 
Mt 19 24; Le 18 25 occurs in a few 
late MSS only: the sense ‘cable’, 
which it was intended to subserve, 
is at least as old as Cyr.al (on Le, 
Greek and Syriac), who attributes 
it to Kdundos, stating that ‘‘it is the 
custom of those well versed in navi- 
gation to call the thicker cables 
‘camels’”; but it is certainly wrong. 


H ano A 


Of ‘Doric’ forms éé6ayéw occurs 
only in single MSS (B 1/8, D 3/7); 
pdoow for pirocw (=dpdoow, not 
pyyyu) Mc 9 18 (in D 81), but 
phéwow Mt 7 6 (all; D being defec- 
tive) and éppniev Le g 42 (all). On 
the other hand the marginal read- 
ing mpocaxety (B,=resonare g) is 
strongly commended by internal 


evidence in Act 27 27 (where the 


other readings are mpogayew [-aya- 
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yetv], mpoiyew [-ayaryely], mpocey- 
yigew, apparere), as expressive of 
the roar of the surf from which 
alone the nearness of land could be 
inferred in the dark night : compare 
the converse «xupatwy ailyradots 
mpoonxovvTwy Themist. Ov: p. 32. 


I anp Y¥ 


ALT. ‘Bapiddos Ap 21 20. 


I anv OIL 


=riBadas is much better attested 
than oroPddas Mc 11 8, 


I anp O 


The best MSS have duepdpevor 
for imepomevor 1 Th 2 8 (as Job 3 21 
codd.; Ps 62 2 Sym.; brepomelpeo bat 
Iren.60): on the breathing see 
above, p. 144. 


E AND O 


The better uncials vary, as they 
do in the LXX, between ércOpevw 
(-eurns, €Eo\eOpedw) and the curious 
form é6\o8pevw, which seems to have 
prevailed. in late times, and is 
adopted in the Syrian text and in 
the ordinary editions of the LXX. 
In Act 3 23 alone the evidence for 
the form with e is decisive; else- 
where it is much weaker. 


ALT. odeOpevrod 1 Co 10 10; 
dNeOpevwv He 11 28. 


A AND O 


The best MSS have rarpodwacs 
kal unrpod@ats t Ti 1 g: for extra- 
neous evidence see L. Dindorf in 
Steph.-Didot v 1023 Cc. Mecavy- 
Ktwov (cf. u€oaBov, wecawptov) is not 
without authority in 2/4 places; 
and Barradoyéw (cf. Barrapifw) must 
probably be read for Barrodoyéew, 
which seems to be due to wrong 
etymolegy. ; 
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ALT. pecavucriov Mc 13 35; 
Le 11 53 Barrodoyjonre Mt 6 7. » 


QO AND Q 


Lukomopéa, not -uwpéa (and not 
-paia), is much the best attested 
form, and agrees with ocuxdmopor : 
so also xpeogudérns (not xpewd-), on 
which see Herodianus(Cheerob.) ii 
606; mpdijuos, but mpeuweds, both 
with the best MSS of the LXX; 
and perhaps Zrotkos; and on the 
other hand évéwunots (as dwunors 
Hesych., and dwunua the Venice 
MS of Eus. A. 2. x 4°430"eh eon, 
Phryn. 587 f.). ‘Iepwovuvy and the 
three other (later) forms in -wovvy 
specified by ancient grammarians, 
ayabwovrvn, ayiwoivn, peyadkwourn, 
all having a short vowel in the pre- 
vious syllable (P. Buttmann G. G.? 
li 420; Lobeck Prol. Path. 238f.), 
are read by the best as well as most 
late MSS in the N. T., the forms 
in -oovvn having little but Western 
authority. 


ALT. Zrotkav Act 17 18. 


OY anpd Y 


The evidence for kxodXovproy as 
against kod\Avptov preponderates, but 
not greatly: both forms are well 
attested elsewhere. 


ALT. koddvpiov Ap 3 18. 


I anv EI 


Confusions between « and ec due 
to mere itacism in the MSS of the 
New Testament are certainly nu- 
merous; but genuine peculiarities 
of original orthography abound 
likewise: there are also many 
ambiguous cases. Two principal 
causes introduced extensive depar- 
tures from the classical usage of 
« and e in the popular Greek in 
which the New ‘Testament is to a 
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certain extent written ; the tendency 
to shorten many long sounds, ex- 
hibited especially in words of many 
syllables, and the widely spread 
habit of using e¢ to denote the long 
sound of ¢ in such words and forms 
as still retained the long sound. 
This use of ec to denote long «¢ (e.g. 
in reuaw) is widely spread in in- 
scriptions of good character. The 
writers of the N. T. appear to have 
employed it much more sparingly, 
but still to a considerable extent. 
Thus the very slender attestation of 
que and tuetvy, for which there 
is ancient grammatical authority 
(Lachmann i p. xl), marks them as 
due to scribes alone. But the evi- 
dence for yyelvouae and yewdonw 
(and their compounds) is so con- 
siderable that they would probably 
have been admitted to the text but 
for an unwillingness to introduce 
words of frequent occurrence into 
a manual edition in an entirely un- 
familiar guise. The forms contain- 
ing yew. must therefore be regarded 
as alternative readings everywhere 
except in I Pet 5 3 (ywvouern); Ap 
3 2 (ylvov); 1 3 (avaywdoxwv): in 
all other places there is at least 
some, and often much, early uncial 
authority for yew.; though it should 
be mentioned that 8/g1 times for 
yeivou.ar and compounds, and 29/108 
times for yewwwouw and compounds 
(chiefly in Acts and Epp. Cath.), 
the only attesting document is B, 
which has little authority on behalf 
of ec as against ¢. 

Of rare words xetplars Jo 11 44 
and geipots 2 Pe 2 4 are certain, and 
miBots 1 Co 2 4 hardly less. The 
only exact parallel to this last sin- 
gular word is ¢d0s, written gevdds 
by some, but distinctly said by 
Herodianus(Cheerob.) ii 598 Lenz 
to have «: compare Lobeck Phew. 
279, who cites g¢uyos from devyw. 
All early uncials, and some others, 
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have efdéa Mt 28 3, a form well 
attested in late literature (compare 
Field Hex. Dan i114). It may be 
suspected that efpcs (for fous) lurks in 
the strange vepers of N*A 79 alt 
(‘priests’ aeth arm) and «pes of 
NB, in Ap 4 3, and «es of A (cpys 
C, @oé &) in Ap 10 1: but no direct 
authority can be cited. For e- 
Toupyos and its derivatives the best 
attested reading on the whole is 
Aurovpy. in St Paul and Hebrews 
(but 1 14 8 only): in Le.1/r it is 
faizly well attested, while in Act. 
1/t it stands in E,-alone. This 
spelling is well supported by in- 
scriptions and other evidence (com- 
pare Steph.-Didot), though proba- 
bly due in the first instance to a 
confusion ; and indeed the use of 
these words in St Paul and Hebrews 
suggests that associations derived 
from the sense of AiTH may have 
become attached to them. On the 
whole it has seemed best to place 
Aroupy. on the same footing as yeé- 
vouat and yewwoKkw. 

The shortening of ec to « takes 
place in some abstract substantives 
in -ela from verbs in -edw (-evouar) ; 
adafovia, apeckia, éehoOpynokia (but 
Opnoxeia), efdwodaTpla (but Aarpeia), 
€piBfia, épunvia, iepatia, Kodakia, 
kuBia, payla, peBodia, dpPadpodov- 
Ala (but dovAia at least doubtful), 
Tpayuatia, papuakta; doubtful cases 
being ayvia, madia, moduria, mropia 
(in tne same sense as topea), TTw- 
xia, orparia (not to be confounded 
with orpatia: compare Kriiger on 
Thuc. i 3 4; -Stallbaum on Plat. 
Phaedr. 260 B): but there is no 
sufficient evidence adverse to the 
ordinary forms in other cases, as 
Oeparreia, morxeia, vnoTeia, Tepioceia, 
Topveia, mpec Bela, tpopyreia, purela, 
and also pveia, xpeia. To these 
may be added the geographical 
names ’Arrania, Kaicapia, Aaodckia, 
PiadeApia, and probably Zauapla, 
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Dedevkia (but ’Avrioyeta). A similar 
change takes place in a very few 
proparoxytones, avaidia, eiAuxpivia, 
EMLELKIA, KAKONOia, KaxoTrabla, mpav- 
maGia, and also wpedia (a: form which 
has abundant classical authority) ; 
doubtful cases being dxpiBia, dredia 
(in Hebrews, not doubtful else- 
where), éxrevia: but ad\7jdeca, doé- 
Beca, and many others, are fully 
attested, as are also drwAea, BojPeca, 
ovvréXeva. Conversely there is some 
good evidence for ev’rpamédera (sup- 
ported by the considerable classical 
authority for dvorpaédera); and 
somewhat more for émdpxeua (érdp- 
xéetos): but xoAwvefa is confined to 
late MSS. On duplicate forms in 
-ia and -eva see &. MZ. 462 (= Hero- 
dian. ii 453); also P. Buttmann 
G.G.? ii 417. Substantives that. in 
the best MSS have -roy for -evov are 
ddviov (see davicw below) and eidw- 
Atov: also orowxlovy and still more 
mavdoxtov are too well attested to 
be. rejected altogether, but pryuetoy 
and onetov are above doubt. 3 

Adjectives that in the best MSS 
have -tos for -etos are aiyios (so appa- 
rently in LX X 4/4), “Eacxovpios, and 
perhaps “Aptos (IIayos), dorcos (cf. 
Hesych.), émirndios, and. meyadva, 
peyaNtérns (but Bactreros, yuvatKetos). 
Adjectives that in the best MSS 
have -wvds for -evds are dpuvds, cKo- 
Tivos, gwriwds. There is a clear 
predominance of authority for 74- 
xetov (Jo* He?: see Boeckh on C. 7. 
G. 3422), but BéArcov and Ka&Adov 
are above doubt. 

Of substantives in -elrys for -irns 
Tpameseirns is the only example 
among appellatives (the attempt of 
grammarians to assign different 
spellings to different senses being 
doubtless, as often, successful for 
the literary language only), weoirns 
(-trevw), moXlrns with its derivatives, 
and rexvirns, as also papyapirys, 
being above doubt. Of proper 
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names of like form Aeveirys (with 
Aeverrixds) has good though not 
abundant evidence, and is justified 
by the amply attested’ Aevel, Aeveis; 
*Edapeirns (-e?res) and Nuveveirns are 
likewise morally certain ; Zapapel- 
Tys, adopted by the Syrian text, 
and Zapapirys (-tris) vary in rela- 
tive authority in different places, 
-eirys beirig on the whole better 
attested in Jo Act than in Mt Lc; 
but there is no reason to change 
"Apeorayirns or Nexodairns, or 
again Tpaxwvitrise All good uncials 
support mavoicet against mavockl : 
cf. P. Buttmann G.G.7 ii 453 f. 
The forms davifw, ddvov, daviorns 
are alone well supported; so NABC 
in the LXX with hardly an excep- 
tion, and various non-biblical evi- 
dence. Xpeogidérns 2/2, must cer- 
tainly be read: but tabulation of 
evidence confirms dédeihw, mpoco- 
delrw, dpery, ofeldnua, dperérys, 
notwithstanding the occasional at- 
testation of -cA- by a greater or less 
number of good MSS. The autho- 
rity for ddi¢w, é&adigw, consider- 
able in Mc 16 1, is not on the whole 
satisfactory: but we have accepted 
éfahihOjvac Act 3 19, in which 
NBC concur, and which has the sup- 
port of some recognised forms. 
Similarly it is enough to mention 
here the not unimportant attestation 
of dibs (-la, -éw) 3 dsrodedrypévos, 
diya, vrdduvyua, [rapaldvyparlfw ; 
aduadurros, avéxdurros : it is on the 
whole safest to refer these and other 
still more irregularly attested spell- 
ings to mere itacism. Authority is 
amply sufficient however for Kata- 
AEA ae, ACA, KaTAAyupa (compare 
Field Hex. Lev 18 6), which follow 
the ancient rule against the reten- 
tion df a diphthong before a double 
consonant (Herodian. ii 270: cf. 
Lobeck Paralip. 36 f.): the express 
reference to xpeloowv as an excep- 
tion (¢6¢d.) is borne out. by the 
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scantiness of the evidence for xplo- 
owv inthe N. T. A curious prob- 
lem is presented by the constancy 
with which the better MSS (ND, 
excepted, which have -Auzr likewise 
in He ro 25, where it is clearly 
wrong) have forms in -ev7op (-evrev) 
for the indicative of compounds of 
elm in places of the Pastoral 
Epistles (cf. Lc 7 45; 10 40) where 
the aorist would be the most natural 
tense (2° Ti 4 10, 13,-16, 20; Tit 
Rees Cleo FS). 

Of Hebrew names having a Greek 
termination in -fas or -elas three have 
on the whole sufficient authority for 
-elas (3/33 times however B alone, 
Mc 6-15; Jor 21; Jas 17), Helas, 
"Iwoelas, and ’Ofeias; while almost 
all the evidence supports, ‘Avavias, 
Bapaxias, ‘Egexias (less exclusively 
than the rest), Zaxaplas, “Iepeulas, 
"Texovias, Maééias, Marradlias, Ov- 
plas. The inscription on the statue 
of Hippolytus (see below, p. 159) 
contains ‘HEfexias dzs and ‘Iweeias. 
The Greek transcripts of all Hebrew 
names ending in ‘— take -el, “Addel, 
*Apvel, ‘Hodel, “Hel, Medxei, Nupet; 
as also of the Hebrew appellatives 
paBBel, paBBovvel, 4 nrelt (but éAwé), 
coaBaxGavei: analogous forms are 
"Axelu, ENtaxeiu, Iwpelu, (NepOarelu 
in Mt,) Dadreiu, Aduclvy, Beviapeiv, 
Depeciv, Xopafeiv (but ’"Edpaipu, Nair, 
and-in Ap, if the best evidence 
may be trusted, Ne@@aXdiu), as also 
XepovBeiv; and again Aaveid, Kelis, 
and Aeveis. The penultimate and 
earlier syllables of names take ec for 
the same Hebrew vowel, not only 
in “Idecpos, Ovdreipa, DdrqPerpa, but 
in Iepecx, and probably in ’EXewa- 
Bér, and (on slighter evidence) Ta- 
Beéa and rareda: but ¢ stands 
for $— in other names, as ’Amwva- 
608, Medrxucedéx, Diva, Decv. Of 
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proper names cf other origin the 
form Ile:Adros has sufficient autho- 
rity (2/55 however B alone, Mt 27 
2; Act 4 27); and Hixdmov, though 
probably due in the first instance to 
erroneous etymology, has good at- 
testation, and is supported by ex- 
traneous evidence, including that of 
coins. 


ALT. “Nerousy! Le 123; Act, 13 

2: Ro 13°6. ie 10,27 4 2 CO O12; 
Phi2 17, 25, 305 Eleyr 7 kaso 25 
630 21 5" to: Fr. 
' ayveia 1 Ti 4123 5 23 axpiBlay 
Act 22 33 dmeiay (-ias) He 4 6, 
II; dovNias (-lav) Ro 8 15, 21; Ga 
4245 5 i 5. Ele;o) Me 5) -elerepig, uNcL 
26 7; émapxlas Act 23 34; émapxle 
(margin érapxlw) 25 1; evTpamédera 
Eph 5 43; mavdia (-iav, -las, -ig) 
Ep oa 2 lia 16) Heras, 7, 9, 
I1; modtriav (-ias) Act 22 28; Eph 
2123; mopiay (-tats) Le 13 22; Jat 
113 7Twxia (-lav, -ia) 2 Co8 [? 2,] 93 
Ap 29; otpatias (-iav) 2 Co 104; 
1 Tirr8. Daydpera (-dpecar, -apelas, 
-apeia) Jo 4 4, 5, 7; Act 1 8; 81, 
5, 9, 145 9 313.15 33 ZedevKetav 
Act 13 4. mavddx.ov Le 10 343 
oroxia Ga 4 3, 9; Col 2 8, 20; He 
5 12; 2 Pe 3 juovevidence ro, ] 12: 

"Aptov (Apiov) Act 17 19, 223 
dortos (-ov) Act 7 20; He 11 23; 
émitnova Ja 216; weyadua Act 211; 
peyanwornrte (-Ta, -Tos) Le 9 43; Act 
1927; 2 Per 16. Zapapirns (-tra, 
-iras) Le 10 33; 17 16; Jo 4.9, 403. 
8 48; -wrav Mt 10 5; Le g 52; Jo 
4 39; Act 8 253 -tris, -itidos, Jo 


+ NepOahely Ap 7 6; ’EXwdBer Le 
I 5, 7, 13, 24, 36, 40, 41 bts, 573 
TaBida Act 9 36, 40; TrahOa Mc 5 
41; Hixémov (-oviov, -oviw) Act 13 
Bi earn. TOs 21 3 10 23.2 Pioieae 
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II, NOUNS 


DECLENSIONS I II 


Substantives in -pa form the gen. 
and dat. in -pys, -py, in the best 
MSS, with the dissent however of 
B in Act. 3/53 ; they are pdx aper, 
TANULMUPA, Tp@pa, TTElpa, Vawperpas 
so also ouveidvins Act 5 2. The 
genitive of Avdda, indeclinable in 
acc. Act”, is Avddas in the best 
MSS (Act!): all MSS have Mapéas 
(Jo’). 
he for déWer 1/1 (B and cursives) 
need not be an itacism. 

On forms in -la -eva, -wvds -euvds, 
and the like, see pp. 153 ff. 

Tousppwv is attested by the best 
MSS Mtt: Tousppas, which stands 
almost without variation 2 Pel, is 
the only gen. of the LXX, Téuoppa 
being as constantly the accusative. 

Avorpa takes without variation 
the acc. -av (Act?) and the dat. -ous 
(Act? Paul?) ; and similarly @vdrecpar, 
which is well attested, may be right 
Ap!, though Ovare/po.s stands above 
doubt Act! Ap?. 

Dadapivy, a well attested substi- 
tute for Zadayuin, is perhaps only 
Alexandrian: Justin and Orosius 
have the Latin acc. Salaminam. 

The variations between Mapla 
and the indeclinable Mapiaw are 
singularly intricate and perplexing, 
except as regards the gen., which is 
always -las, virtually without varia- 
tion, and without difference of the 
persons intended. The Virgin is 
always (and usually without im- 
portant variation) Mapiau (nom. voc. 


acc. dat.), except twice in a few of - 


the best MSS, Mt 1 20 (acc.} and Le 
219(nom.). The sister of Martha is 
also probably always Mapidu (nom.® 
acc.4), though the attestation curi- 
ously dwindles down to Br 33, 
B 33, B 1,.and 33 in Jor2) eeu. 
Le .10 42; Jo 1 20 respectively. 
Mary of Clopas on the other hand 
is always Mapia (nom.8), as is (acc.) 
St Paul’s helper (Ro 16 6). The 
difficulties arising from gradation of 
evidence reach their climax in the 
case of M. Magdalene. She is cer- 
tainly Mapiau Mt 27 61, and per- 
haps 27 56; 28 1 (allnom.); almost 
certainly the same Mc 15 40; but 
not 15.47; 16 1 (all mom), mon 
apparently (dat.') in the Longer 
Conclusion, 16 9; Mapia again Le 
(nom.”); and apparently the first 
3 places of. Jo, 19 253420 tor 
(all nom.): but a clear accession of 
good evidence certifies Mapiau for 
the peculiar and emphatic vocative 
of 20 16, where the Hebrew form is 
specially appropriate; and it is 
naturally repeated immediately af- 
terwards in the nom. of 20 18. 

The variations in good MSS be- 
tween the forms belonging to é€xarov- 
Tapxns and -dvrapxos are not wholly 
irregular. In Mt? the nom. sing. is 
almost certainly -xos (not so N*, 
N* cul, ND Orig!), there is no acc., 
and the dat. sing.’ is -yy: in Le* 
(some good MSS being adverse) 
and Act® the nom. sing, is -x7s; 
and the dat. sing. (Act*) and acc. 
pl. (Act!) are in like manner -x7 
and -yxas respectively, the acc. sing. 
alone (Act!) being of the second 
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declension. XNapyxos stands with- 
out variation, as do é@vdpxys sing., 
TAaTpapxys, TodTapxns, and TeTpadp- 
xs (rerpapx7s). 

The genitives of proper names in 
-as pure end in -ov, except "Hdcia 
once, Le 1 17 (not 4 25). 

Xrddva Jo.1/1 for cradiovs (Le.1/t 
Ap. 1/1 marg.) seems to be only 
Western. ; 

For ca8Bacow, the usual dat. o 
caBBara, B twice has caBBaros. 

’Oorobv, which stands Jo! (from 
LXX), has the uncontracted forms 
ésréa Lect (in most MSS, including 
the best) and écréwv Mt! Hel. | The 
uncontracted forms of adjectives in 
-o0s are almost confined to &, and 
that in Ap*: but AC have xpucéwv 
Ap!.. The best MSS have acc. xpv- 
cav Ap': but nom. xpvoq stands 
Hel. . 

Some adjectives usually of three 
terminations are of two in the N.T., 
xéoptos 1 Tit, ovpavios Lc! Act}, dccos 
1 Tit; pwdraos is of three 1 Pet 
t Col, of two Ja! Tit!; érommos of 
three Mt!, of two 1 Pe! 2 Col; 
aiwmos is of three 2 Th.1/1 He. 
1/4, of two 52/54 times, though 
single MSS (chiefly B) have aiwviav 
Mciro'30; Act 13 48; 2 Pe 1 ir; 
E jore 25. 

As Xyuos is feminine 2/3 times 
(Lc! Act'), some doubt rests on the 
masc. Lc}, though 13-69 alone 
support the fem.; and the doubt 
may be fitly expressed here. 

Aavindou (Mt! D) and T'awadejdou 
(Act! B) may safely be rejected. 

The acc. of ’Amro\\ws is ’Arro)- 
Nov Paul?, ’Amo\X\w Act}, but with 
some evidence for -Awy, which would 
easily be changed in MSS, A@ be- 
coming AW. Inall good MSS the 
acc. of Kws is Kw Act! 


ALT. mpwpas Act 27 30; ozelpas 
Act 101; Zamgelpg Act 5 1. diwy 
2 Co 11 27. Ovdretpay Ap 1 11. 

33 
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Laraulyy Act 13 5. €éxarovrapxns 
Mt 8 5, 8; 27.54. oaBBaras Mt 12 
I, 12. xpuvcéwy Ap 2 1. Amos pe- 
yadn Le 4.25. ’Amo\\ov Act IQ !. 


DECLENSION III 


The best MSS have kde?das Mt. 
1/1, and all but D xde?éa.Le.1/1: 
but xAe?s! (acc.) and xkAetv? stand in 
Ap. “Epe:s in Paul.5/6 has consi- 
derable attestation, and has often 
been naturally taken as a plural; 
but all MSS have épides 1 Cor 11: 
we have with hesitation allowed 
épets (with fmAol, the attestation of 
which is a perplexing element of 
the evidence) in Ga § 20, though it 
is probably at once an itacistic error 
for pis, and an assimilation to 
neighbouring plurals (as in 2 Co 12 
20, and still more certainly 1 Ti6 4: 
cf. 1 Co 3 3): similarly it stands for 
épw Tit 3 9. The plural of vijorts 
is vyorecs Mt! Mc!: vyoris, appa- 
rently recognised by some ancient 
grammarians (C. F. A. Fritzsche 
Mc.796 f.), is found in no early MS 
but &, which cannot be trusted for « 
as against e. For the substantive 
xdpiv (without var. 4o times, incl. 
Act®) xapira is well attested Act.1/7 
and sufficiently Jud, and found in 
A in Act.1/7. 

The uncontracted gen. pl. rnxéwv, 
common in LXX, is attested only 
by A Cyr in Jo! and Nin Ap). 

A final v is often appended to ac- 
cusatives sing. in aor 7 (4) in one or 
more good MSS. The irregularity 
and apparent capriciousness how- 
ever of its occurrence, the usual in- 
sufficiency of the amount of evidence 
for it, and its extreme rarity in B 
have induced us to regard these 
forms as due to transcribers, even 
where the evidence is less slender 
than usual, as in the case of xetpay 
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Jo 20 25) ovyyenv Ro 16 11, doda- 
Ajv He 6 19. 

For ees (which stands Jo!; 
ouyyevn [-vnv ABD*] Ro!) Lc! has 
the fem. cvyyevis, and Ma tet 
probably the dat. pl. ovyyevetor (as 
I Mac 1o 89) from ovyyeveus. 

As an acc. dda is fully attested 
t/t. Me 9 50 (3°): as a nom: it 
always occurs as av. /. in one or 
more good MSS; so also Lev 2 13 
(1°) in ABG cu8, 

The variations in the inflexions 
of qusous in MSS are curious. In 
Ap? jutov each time has the wv. 7. 
nutoov (A®, NA, N*: cf. Is 44 16 B), 
which likewise is one of the vari- 
ants for nuicovs Mcl. In Le 198 
MSS clearly certify Ta nuicva(Lalone 
has -ce.a), apparently from a form 
juloos, against T& qyurouv and still 
more against 74 nulon: this peculiar 
form occurs in an inscription from 
Selinus in Cilicia (C. 7. G. 4428), 
Thy dé [nut|ciav (the restoration is 
certified by the context); cf. He- 
sych. “Huurievs’ qusceuryns. ‘Hyiriov" 
teTpaxouv. The evidence is deci- 
sive for Ba@éws Lc!, and sufficient 
for mpaéws 1 Pel. 

It is convenient to place here as 
alternative readings a few nomina- 
tives (without 6) used as vocatives, 
and differing only in the length of a 
vowel: Ouyarnp Mc! Lc! Jot, rarnp 
Jo*, dppwv Lc! 1 Co! (cf. vids Mt 1~*) 
claim a place in the text: Baot- 
devs (B) Act 26 13, 27 may appa- 
rently be neglected. 

A few substantives in -os, usually 
of the second declension, are wholly 
(¢Aeos, oxérTos) or in part of the third 
in the N.T.: wdodros in nom. and 
acc. is 8/ro times of the third in St 
Paul, but of the second in other 
cases and other writers; ¢nAos 2/7 
times of the third (acc. dat.) in St 
Paul, and perhaps 1/5 (gen., as good 
MSS in LXX) in other writers: 
conversely there is but little au- 


*Edawv of Le 19 
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thority for @du8ov 1/1. Whether 
nxous in Le 21 25 (év amopla nxous 
Oaddoons) comes from 7xos or from 
7x is doubtful : jxos is apparently 
an acc. in Jer 28 (51) 16 (NAB), 
and Iren. 68 according to Epiph has 
the dat. 7xe. (but Hipp 7x); but 
there is no other evidence for X0s 
in the third declension (rod 7xovus in 
1 Reg 18 41 is merely a Compluten- 
sian conjecture), and 7x#, might 
well be used in an equally general 
sense, as Job 4 13 and apparently 
Philo Aut. nom. g f. (i 588 f.): 
the same uncertainty recurs in Ps 77 
(76) 173 (2) 65 (64) 2B Sir 47 9; and 
in sae text of Jerwz: 

The best MSS (in Mt 1 6 nearly 
all MSS, for the acc.) in the Gospels 
(Mt? Lc? Jo!) have Zodousvos, im- 
plying Zodouwy (or Lodsuwy: see 
Chandler Gr. Acc. 650, 661) in the 
nom.: in Act.1/2 ZoNouevros is as 
fig attested (implying Zodo- 
pov in the nom.), while in Act. 1/2 
authority is divided: in Mt 1 6 N* 
1-209 have the indeclinable acc. 
-“wv, which is of frequent occur- 
rence in the LXX. 

Since St Luke makes ’Ed\aévos 
the gen. of "EXawy in Act 1 12, it 
may be reasonably inferred that the 
20; 21 37 Isdmee 
an indeclinable in agreement with 
the accus. 7d, but the gen. of éAala 
(‘‘the Mount that is called [the 
Mount] of Olives’); as is also 
suggested by the shortly subsequent 
use of 76 "Opos r&v ‘“EXaGy (as Mt 
Mc) in each case: the ates must 
therefore be EXa:av. 

The dat. of Mwvojs is every- 
where (Mt! Mc? Lc! Jo? Ro! 2 Ti’) 
Mwuoet except Act 7 44, where -o7 
may come from the LXX: the evi- 
dence is decisive except 7/9 times. 
The acc. is Mwuoéa Lc!, Mwvonv Act? 
1 Col Het, -all without var. *Iwdvet 
is sufficiently attested as the dat. of 
"Iwdyns Mt! Lc*, and probably Ap}, 
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but is unattested Act! (see Mwuce? 
above). 

The gen. of Iwons is "Iwo in Mt 
27 56, if "Iwon@ is not the true read- 
ing; in Mc.3/3 it is Iwo7ros. 

The name of the king Manasseh is 
in Mt acc. Mavacon, followed by 
nom. -o7s: but R°B may be right in 
having -o7 in both places, 7z.e. in- 
declinable (so 2 Chr 32 33 A*B), as 
is the name of the tribe in Ap (so 
Gen 48 5 AB, &c,). 


ALT. xapira Act 259. ovyye- 
véow Mc 6 43 Le 2 44. dda Mt 
mene aes) Wie Q. 5ondzs (x° 2°)3 Lic 
1434 dis. Ovyarnp Mt 9 22; warnp 
Jo1228; 175, 11. <dous Act 5 17. 
mxous Le 21 25. ZoNouwvos Act 5 
12, Mwvow Mc g 4; Ro g 15. 
"Iwayy Ap 11. Mavacon Mt 1 10 


2°): 


FORMS OF PROPER NAMES INDE- 
PENDENT OF INFLEXION 


Few of the numerous variations 
in the form of proper names require 
to be mentioned here. The cases 
in which decision is difficult are not 
many. 

‘Iwayys stands for "Iwavyns almost 
always (121/13¢) in B(in & only in 
parts written by the scribe of B, 
Mamely Mt 16 145 17 1, 133; Le 1 
13; Apt, 4, and perhaps 9; and 
the correction of Jo 21 15, where 
* omits), and frequently in D: no 
NMS has) it Act 4 63-135; Ap 22 
8; but this is doubtless accidental. 
No difference of evidence can be 
clearly traced with regard to the 
several persons who bear the name. 
"Iwdvns occurs in Christian inscrip- 
tions from Seleucia (C. 7. G. 9237, 
for a native of Alabanda), Bithynia 
(8869), Athens (9307), and Rome 
(9640). It is likewise the form used 
in the list of writings inscribed on 
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the base of the Roman statue of 
Hippolytus, accompanied by a pas- 
chal canon which must have been 
ramed in 222 or shortly after (see 
p- 79); and the inscription itself, 
notwithstanding the doubts raised 
(not on palzeographical grounds) by 
Kirchhoff. (C. Z. G. 8613), ‘who is 
inclined to refer it to the latter part 
of Cent. Iv, belongs assuredly to 
the same generation as the canon. 
The absence of Latin attestation 
and the range of inscriptions render 
it improbable that "Iwavys is due to 
Western scribes: but it would be 
hardly safe to reject "Iwavyys alto- 
gether. “Iwdéva (Lc?) is open to a 
similar doubt, especially in Le 24 
10. Iwavav Le.t/t is amply assured. 
MaOéaios is sufficiently attested ; 
and also, somewhat less, Maééav, 
Maééar (-a0), Maé@ias (compare 
Maééas in two Palmyrene inscrip- 
tions, C.2.G. 4479, 4502; Ti@@wy, in 
Palestine, Eus. 4.2. ii 13 3 cod. 
Ven.); but “Addia and Lapdepa 
appear to be Western only. =. 
‘EXitcatos (Lc!) and conversely 
BapoaBBas (Act?) are alone well 
attested; ’Ediooatos and BapoaBas 
being Syrian. vyenos is the right 
form (2 Ti'), not BiyedXos; as also 
Tpwyvrov, not TpwyvAov, in the 
Western interpolation of Act 20 15. 
For BeedgeBovX NB substitute 
BeefeBovrA Mt.3/3 Le.3/3, B Mc.1/13 
and there is no sufficient reason for 
discarding this form of an obscure 
name (see Weiss M/t.Zv. uw. s. Luc. 
Pars et, 2763 Cla Wc. Loy a ss 
Sy2.Par. 126 f.), unknown except 
from the N.T.: but the form with 
A, analogous to the Heb. Baalzebud 
(LXX Baaduuar) of 2 Reg 1 2, 3, 6, 
demands recognition. Inthe N.T. 
Beelzebub has no Greek authority 
and Belial for BeXlap (Berd 8, BeNav 
Western) is exclusively Latin. 
"Ames for ’“Amoddws (Act?, not 
Paul) is Alexandrian. Neeudy (Lc?) 
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is a late, apparently Syrian,’ cor- 
ruption of Natudy (so also the better 
MSS of LXX). 

There is everywhere much varia- 
tion between documents in the 
spelling of the name WJazareth; 
but the evidence when tabulated 
presents little ambiguity. Nagapa 
is used at the outset of the Ministry 
in Mt.1/3 (4 13) and Le.1/5 (4 16); 
Nasapé@ in Mt.1/3 (21 11), the only 
later place in the Gospels where the 
name occurs, and in Act.1/1; and 
Nafgapér certainly or probably in all 
cther places, Mt.1/3, Mc.1/1, Le. 4/5, 
Jo.2/2: Nagapad, found 8/11 times 
in A, has little other attestation. 

Between "Iepovoady and ‘Iepoas- 
Avua there is usually no variation, 
though each form is wrongly intro- 
duced a few times: Act 15 43 20 16 
are the only places where it would 
be possible to hesitate about deci- 
sion. “IepoodAvya is used in Mt 
always except once in the voc., in 
Mc and Jo always, sometimes in Le 
(a seventh), Acts (roughly two 
fifths), and St Paul (3/10); “Iepovca- 
Ajw In Mt 23 37, the remainder of 
Le Act Paul, and He! Ap’. 

Kamepvaovy. is everywhere a dis- 
tinctively Syrian corruption of Ka- 
gapvaovn; and Maydaha (Mt 15 39) 
is a Syrian modification of Mayda- 
Adv, an apparently Alexandrian cor- 
ruption of Mayadav. 

Some other local names vary in 
termination between -d& and -dy. 
Mt\(acc.) Jo'(nom. with v.Z. Tod- 
760) have T'odyoba, Mc (acc.) in the 
best MSS -av. Lc?(acc. voc.) Jo? 
(gen.) have ByOcada, Mt*(voc.) Mc? 
(acc.) -dv. By@avidm as an acc. is 
sufficiently attested Lc 19 29, and 
stands in B Mt! Mc.1/2, but else- 
where is virtually unattested. 

AeAwaria 1/1 (which has good ex- 
traneous authority) and Ilarépa 1/1 
are probably Alexandrian but pos- 
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Sibly genuine. 
only Western. 

The true form of several geogra- 
phical names in Acts is preserved 
in only a few documents, chiefly B 
and versions. Thus Kadéa replaces 
Kyavdyv (Syrian, a modification of 
the Alexandrian reading KAadéa) in 
27 16 (see Ewald ad doc. p. 292): 
both forms were current. Mediryvn 
replaces MeXiry (preceding % vjaos) 
in 28 1 (either of the groups of 
letters HNHHNH and HHNH might 
be corrupted into the other with 
equal facility): it is worth notice 
that all the MSS of Ptolemy (ed. 
Wilberg ii 15) have the longer form 
as the name of the island on the 
Dalmatian coast. ‘Adpayuvryv@ 
(rAolw) replaces "Adpafturrnv@ (27 
2). Sometimes the variations are 
more complicated. Muppa (27 5) 
suffers but slight change as Mupa 
in the Syrian text, but becomes 
Zpvpvavy in the Western, and Av- 
otpay in the Alexandrian. Aacéa 
(27 8), which by a lengthening of 
the sound of « becomes Aagcaia in 
the Syrian text, and also Aagcaia, 
suffers change in other texts through 
a confusion of the written character 
of the same letter with o (€ C), 
being read as “AAacoa, Oahaccc, 
and Aatooa. 


ZehaGindr is perhaps 


ALT. Madé@aéiov Le 3 25; Mad- 
640 Le 3 24, 29. ‘“Eopup Le 3 33; 
Nadav Le 3 313 Kaway Le 3 37. 
"IwGnd Le 3 32. : "Axoag -Mitvaso 
*Iwavyns (-nv, -ov, -€t, -7) passim ; 
*Iwavva Le 8 33; 24 10. BeedgeBovdr 
Mt 10 253 12 24, 27.5 Vie sean 
Le 11 15, 18, 19; LTevynoape@ Mc 
6 533; Nagapéd (-€@) Le 2 4, 39, 51- 
‘Axeddauax Act 119. ByOama (1d) 
Mt 21 173; Mc i111. Aecdparlap 
2 Ti410; Ilarepa Act 21 13 Zeda- 
Gund (-HA) Mt 1 12 des. 
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III. 


AUGMENTS 


"Epydiouar, mpooepydsouac,and not 


improbably(Paul4) carepyafouarhave 
mn- for their augment (see Curtius 
Gr.Verb.2 1 128), but not in the 
perfect (Jo! 1 Pe?): this form is well 
attested elsewhere. Conversely, all 
good authority is in favour of eiAkw- 
pévos Lc}, for which there is other 
evidence. 

All early MSS read dvepujvevoev 
Le 24 27, and dteyelpero Jo! is pro- 
bably right: but dijyecpay Lc! and 
dinpx.® AAG. are almost exclusively 
attested. 

The augment’ w- for o- is often 
neglected by some of the inferior 
uncials ; but the short vowel aimost 
always (even in duo.wbnuev Ro 9 29 
[LXX] and dqdopowpévos He 7 3) 
lacks sufficient authority, the only 
certain instance being mpoopaunvy 
Act 2 25 (from LXX, with the best 
MSS of LXX): there is however 
good evidence for dvop@w6n Lc}, 
which likewise occurs twice or more 
in LXX. 

MSS differ much as to the pf. of 
6paw: éwpaxa is certain in the 
Gospels, and probable in St John’s 
Epp., where however B has uni- 
formly éo-; while in St Paul’s Epp. 
(3 places) the balance is in favour 
of édpaka. 

- The usual augment is retained by 
all MSS in wapwxnuévarts and. by 
almost all MSS in évorxéw, karouxéw, 
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VERBS 


WaporKéw, KaTOLKiCW, meToLKi¢w; but 
neglected in several and perhaps in 
nearly all places (imperf., aor., and 
perf.) of ofxodouéw (and ézorkodo- 
wéw), the only certain exceptions 
according to known evidence being 
Mt 21 33; Lc 4 29: see Curtius Gr. 
Verb.2 ii 166. All good MSS but 
N* have éraucxvOyn 2 Tit 16: but 
KaryoxuvovTo Lc! karyoxuvenv 2 Co! 
stand without variation. 

The augments of dvolyw and d.a- 
volyw exhibit much intricate varia- 
tion. The ‘aor. 1’ act, is certainly 
qvoiza in Act.4/4 Ap.1o/to (with 
dinvorEa Le.1/1 Act.1/1) ; and pro- 
bably or possibly in 5/6 places of 
Jo 9g, but not in the first (v. 14), 
where and where alone dvéwta 
is well attested, jvéwia being also 
twice (vv. 17, 32) well attested. 
For the ‘aor. 1’ pass. qwe@xOnv 
is certain Jo.1/1, and divides the 
better evidence with dvewxOnv Mt. 3/3 
Ap.2/2 and with jvolx@nv Act.1/1, 
while dinvoixnv is sufficiently at- 
tested Lc, and Lc! almost without 
var. has dvewxOqvar: Mc! Act? Ap? 
have the ‘aor. 2’ %volynv. | For 
the perf. mid. Act! has dinvo- 
yeévos, Act? Paul? dvewypévos, 
while all three forms must be re- 
garded as possible Act!, and with 
one doubtful exception jvewypévos 
stands Ap®. Jo! Paul? have the 
strong or ‘second’ perfect avéwya. 

The augmented tenses of evay- 
yeNgouat are always of the form 
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einy.: in evapesréw Hel! the evi- 
dence is evenly divided; in LXX the 
augment appears to be never absent. 
On evod&ra see below, p. 172. 

Evdoxéw has edd. everywhere in 
the Gospels, though 706. is some- 
times well supported: in the Epistles 
the evidence strangely fluctuates. 
The evidence for n’doy. in the aor. 
is less slight than in the perf. and 
imperf., but yet insufficient. Ev¢pai- 
vowac Acts? (nid. from LXX), ev- 
Karpéw (nvx. Act, edx. Mc), and 
evxaptotéw (nix. Ro, evx. Act), the 
last with some uncertainty as to 
mvx., exhibit divided pairs of read- 
ings. EHvmopotuce and edpopéw, each 
in a single passage, have no aug- 
ment. So also ev@vdpouéw. 

In evpicxw the good: evidence for 
mdp., in no case quite conclusive, is 
confined to the imperfect. But in 
eVxouae and-mpocevxyoua, aor. and 
imperf, ‘alike, the forms with nu are 
commonly and perhaps universally 
employed. Evvovxifw Mt” has no 
augment. ve 

There is no sufficient evidence 
for a double augment in dvéxouar: 
avesxéunv Act! and dverxydunv 2 Cot 
(and marg. 2 Co!) are the forms used. 

The aorists of amoxabiornu have 
always (Mt! Mc? Lc!) a double syl- 
labic augment (twice with the dis- 
sent of B): but avtikaréornre Het 
is almost certain. IIpopyrevw in- 
variably takes a single augment at 
the beginning. » 

Of the verbs in which %- may 
replace the ordinary syllabic aug- 
ment Ovvauar has always (8 times) 
h- in the aor. (AOuvnOnr, RovvacOnv) ; 
with little variation: in the imperf. 
there is more irregularity, the 3 pl. 
being #dvvayto (Mc! Lc! Jo?), the 
2 pl. édvvac6e (1 Co'); while as to 
the sing. authority fluctuates between 
é5. and 75. in the Gospels, and is 
generally favourable to é6. elsewhere 
(Act! Ap.4/5).. Médd\w has some- 
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times éu., sometimes ju., and that 
within the same books. ‘These 
variations of form do not appear to 
depend on the preceding word. 
BovAouat takes only the ordinary 
syllabic augment. 

’'Q0éw (adma@oato Act? Ro*; édcev 
Act 7 45, where éféwoev is an Alex- 
andrian correction) and wyvodma 
(Act!) do not take a syllabic aug- 
ment. Not only xaréagay Jo? but 
kateaywow Jot and (from LXX) 
kareaéw Mt! stand without var.: 
see Veitch .D. V. 356; Cobet WV. 7. 
Praef. \xxix. 
~ The pluperfect of torapa: (and so 
taploraua) is not elornkew but 
isrnxewv. The evidence varies in 
the 14 places; and in Jo 1 353 7 37; 
and still more Le 23 49, it prepon- 
derates for elaryxev : but tabulation 
renders it morally certain that ior7- 
kev is nowhere a mere itacism ; 
more especially since even the habi- 
tual addiction of B to ec for « has 
not prevented it from supporting 
iornxec 5 times, and once (Lc 23 Io) 
the e of the first hand appears to 
have been deliberately cancelled by 
the original corrector. This form 
is also at least of frequent occur- 
rence in the LXX. 

Between eidov (ére?dov') and tdov 
the better MSS vary greatly and 
irregularly, but with complete gra- 
dation. ‘Tabulation is however de- 
cisive for efSov in the Gospels (even 
Jo 1 39), Acts, and Epistles; and 
the larger proportion of places where 
the balance favours idov in the Apo- 
calypse is probably due only to the 
paucity of MSS, though it has ap- 
peared safest to mark the possible 
alternative. : 

"AdéOnoav Ro! (from LXX) and 
dvé0n Act! stand in all good MSS. 


ALT. karnpydcaro Ro ¥ 8; 15 
18; 2 Co 7 113; Karnpydo0y 2 Co 
12 12. 
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dunyelpero Jo 6 18. 

avop0wbn Le 13 13. €opdKamev 
I Jo.r1, 2,33 édpaxev 3 6; 4 20 dis; 
3 Jor; édpaxa t Co g 1; ewpaxay 
(-ev) Col 2 1, 18. 

oixodouncev Mt 7 24, 26; Mc 12 
ns Levy? 5; elkodozoyr Le 17 28; 
wKoddouncev Act 7 47. 

qvéwéev Jo 9 143 qvakév Jog 17, 
32; dvewxOqoav Mt 3 16; 9 30; 
nveoxOnoay Mt 27 523. Hvolx@noav 
Act 1626; jvewxOnoav, -@xOn, Ap 
20-12; jvoryyuévav Vv. Hrepypévwv 
Act 9 8; dvewyuévnv Ap 3 8. 

evnpectnxévae He It 5. 

evddxynoav (-cev) Ro 15 26, 273 
1 Coro 53; evdoxncauey 1 Th 3 1; 
evdokoduev 1 Th2 8; nvdoxyoa (-cev, 
eoas) abe rs) t) Cort gts Gat 
153°Col r19;\He 106, 8. evyapl- 
atnoav Rol 21. 

evpisxov Mc 14 55; Le 19 48; 
Act 7 113; evploxero He 11 5 
(LXX); mpocevéavro (-aro) Act 8 
15; 20 36; evxovTo Act 27 29. 

avrexatéotrnre He 12 4. 

édvvaro Lc 19 3; H5tvato Mc 6 58; 
Le r 223 Jorr 37; Ap 53. éued- 
dev (-ov) Lc 9 31; He 11 8; Ap to 
43 jueddov (-ev) Jo 7 39; IL 513 
Act 21 27. 

tdov (-es, -ev) Ap passim, especi- 
ally G) 55-9; 8 25 14,145. 15 1; 19 
IQ. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE P 


In most cases verbs beginning 
with p do not double the p after the 
initial é€ of the augmented tenses, 
and the compounds of these verbs 
do not double the p after either the 
augment e or the final vowel of a 
preposition or &@ privative. » Usually 
the evidence for the single p is over- 
whelming ; in a few places it is 
scanty in amount but good.. All 
MSS however have éppnéev Le 9 42, 
and dtappygavres Act 14 14 (not- 
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withstanding ‘epipytavres, Siapye- 
owv, and the like); and dvépniev 
Mt 26 65 dvapyéas Mc 14 63 rest on 
single (good) MSS. Probably pp is in 
all these cases due to the scribes. ’Ep- 
péOn or éppy0n (-noav) stands every- 
where’ without variation. Of ad- 
jectives formed from these verbs 
apapos and avaytipnros are probably 
the right forms: but all MSS have 
dppntos 2 Co 124. Of perfects we 
have épiuuévot and possibly épu- 
mrat: but épprgwudvo. (Eph 3 18; 
Col 2 7) and éppwobe (Act 15 29) 
stand without variation. All the 
early MSS have the reduplicated 
pepaytiouévot Heb 10 22, and the 
same form (probably a correction 
for. the lost pepaypévoy, see note) 
stands in our text of Ap 19g 13, 
similar forms being among the rival 
variants : D alone has fepimpévor Mt 
9 36. We have followed Lachmann 
(cf. P. Buttmann G.G.? i 28; Kiih- 
ner G.G.? i 217, 508) in using the 
smooth breathing for pep-: the limi- 
tation to ‘Papos and its derivatives 
(Herodian. i 546 20ff.; ii 22 16f, 
402 13) 1s apparently arbitrary. 


ALT. &:éppnéev Mt 26 653 diap- 
pnéas Mc 14 63; épptcaro 2 Pe2 7; 
2 Co’r 16 5" Cole1-13) 2 Eins is 
éppvoOnv 2 Ti 417. appados Jo 19 
233 avavrTippytrws (-wv) Act Io 293 
19 36. épurrat Le 17 2. 


FUTURES OF VERBS IN -IZQ 


The 3 pl. act. of the future of 
verbs in -i¢w takes the ‘ Attic’ form 
-tojot except perhaps in yvwplfw 
1/1; such also are the only 2 pl. 
mid. kouetoGe!, and one I sing. act. 
mapopy.w (LXX) against two in -ow. 
The 3 sing. act. is habitually in 
-cet: but xa0apie? He! and duaka- 
Oapret Mt! are unquestionably right ; 
and there are three or four doubtful 
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cases. The other forms are Oepico- 
fev?, xapicera!, and once if not 
twice Kopicerat. 


ALT. yvwpotcw Col 49. ddo- 
pret Mt 25 32; eyyret Ja 4 83 hwree? 
Ap 22 53 xpoviet He 30 37. ko- 
puetrat Col 3 25. 


TERMINATIONS OF AORISTS AND 
PERFECTS 


The N.T. contains various ex- 
amples of strong or ‘second’ aorists 
having the termination’ of weak or 
‘first’ aorists; not only eliza, jvey- 
ka, éreoa (see P. Buttmann G.G.? 
1O4us, 213 f.027 7s Veitch 2.23% 
232 ff., 666 ff. 540f.), which have 
a recognised place in the classical 
language, and are apparently as old 
as el7oy x.T.\., but other forms 
which may possibly be due only to 
late assimilation. On both classes, 
if indeed they are distinct, see Cur- 
tius Gr. Verb." ii 306—312. 

Forms belonging to efma stand 
without var. in those .persons of 
the imperative which contain 7 (e?- 
mare, elmdrw, -Twoav), while elmdov 
(this is not the ‘ Attic’ accentuation, 
but we have followed C. F. A, 
Fritzsche [4Zc. 515 ff.] and Lach- 
mann) is sufficiently attested - to 
claim a place in the text in about 
half the places, the exceptions being 
chiefly before consonants. In the 


indicative amecmdueda stands with- 


out var. 2 Co 4 2, and mpoeirapev 
is amply attested 1 Th 4 6, these 
two being the only places of any 
1 pl.; while efzra itself is rare: etras 
stands without var. Mt? Lc!, eizes 
being the best attested form in Jo! 
and probably Mc!: for the 3 pl., 
which is confined to the historical 
books, e?ravy has good evidence 
everywhere in Acts and (with fewer 
places) Mc, in most places of Mt Le, 
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and in Jo.3/4. The participles 
elas, eiaca are rare: the forms in 
-avTos, -avTes, -avtTa have no suffi- 
cient authority anywhere. 

The indicatives qveyKxa, HvéyKapev, 
-éykare, jveyKay are exclusively at- 
tested; as also the imperative évé-y- 
kare. In Mt! mpocéveyxov is also 
probably right, but it stands alone: 
in Mc 1 44 || Le § 14 mpooéveyKe 
and in Mc 14 36 || Le 22 42 aapé- 
veyxe are certainly the true read- 
ings, and the rival forms in -az, 
though supported by good MSS in 
the last two places, may be safely 
neglected. The infinitive is always 
in -e7y except 1 Pe 2 5, where ave- 
véyxat stands equally without varia- 
tion. 

The indicatives @reca, é€mrecav 
(and compounds), and (Ga!) ége7é- 
care are everywhere overwhelmingly 
attested. But the balance of evi- 
dence is decidedly against the im- 
perative méoare (Lc! Ap’); and this 
fact sustains the similar preponder- 
ance for the active ‘aor. 2’ dvdaece 
as against a (supposed) middle ‘ aor. 
1’ dvdmeoou in Le 14 10; 17 7. 

The imperatives €\@are, €AOdrw 
(and compounds) are everywhere 
amply attested, though B five times 
dissents. :The other forms of the 
‘aor. 1’ occur but irregularly: they 
are 7\Oay and 7AGamev with their 
compounds, and once probably aa7- 
Oa. 

The indicatives efdéav and eidauev 
must certainly be accepted in a few 
places, perhaps in more. For ei- 
dare the evidence is less satisfactory: 
eida (or i6a) is fairly probable Ap?. 
In the imperative, infinitive, and 
participle the ‘aor. 2’ forms alone 
are found. : 

’Avedpavy and evpapev are suffi- 
ciently attested each in one place, 
and may well be right elsewhere: 
evpduevos is still better attested He’. 
But evpoy sing., evpety, and evpwr 
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with its cases are found without ex- 
ception. 

The indicatives dvet\av1, dvel- 
Aare!, éFeckaunr, efAarol, pera’ 
éfeiharo” are abundantly attested, 
and no others are found elsewhere. 
The other moods belong exclusively 
to the ‘aor. 2’ 

In other verbs the occurrence of 
forms containing a instead of the 
aor. 2 is rare even in single MSS; 
@Barav! and éréBadav? alone being 
entitled to a provisional place in the 
text. For égé8adav! (Mc 12 8), €da- 
Bav (Jo rt 12), éd\dBare (1 Jo 2 27), 
éhaBaperv (Le 5 5), ériav (1 Coro 4), 
amé@avav (Mt 8 32; Le 20 31; Jo8 
53), _“yevdevos (see P. Buttmann 
G.G.? ii 136) and dzroyevauevos (a few 
places), and others, the evidence at 
present known is insufficient. 

On the whole the imper. éxxéere 
Ap 16 1 (only the later MSS have 
€xxéate) may be better referred to 
an otherwise virtually unknown 
‘aor. 2? (€&éxeov 2 Mac 1 8 cu’) than 
to the pres., notwithstanding the 
use of €&éyeav in v. 6. The seven 
responsive acts denoted by the in 
itself ambiguous é&éyeev of vv. 2, 3, 
4, 8, 10, 12, 17 would naturally be 
expressed by an aor., and thus they 
seem to point back to an aor. in 
the previous command. To the 
‘aor. 2’ should probably be like- 
wise referred cuvéxeov (-av C cuP:bo) 
Act 21 27, though here the context 
favours both tenses alike : elsewhere 
in Acts the pres. and imperf. are 
ouvxvrverat (21 31) and ouvéxuvvey 
(9 22). 

Even the imperfect sometimes has 
forms containing a, as in the LXX 
and elsewhere. There is sufficient 
evidence for at least efyav (Mc 8 7) 
and mrapetxav (Act 28 2). 

The curious termination -ovav 
for aorists and imperfects (see Mait- 
taire-Sturz Dzal. 298 f.; P. Butt- 
mann G.G.? i 346) is exhibited by e7?- 
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Xooav Jo 15 22, 24, and (from LXX) 
édodvodoav Ro 3 13: mapedaBooar, 
which is excellently attested 2 Th 3 
6, is rendered somewhat suspicious 
by the comparative correctness. of 
St Paul’s language elsewhere, and 
by the facility with which it might 
originate in an ocular confusion 
with -oow (mapadoow) in the cor- 


responding place of the line above. 


In a few other places forms in -ocav 
have some Western attestation. 


ALT. * ebte\Mtigcs's 291775. 24 
3; Le 10 40; Jo 10 24. eira Mt 28 
73 Act. nieSis , 22 10, 195 He 3 I0. 
etras Mc 12 32. eimov (pl.) Mc 16 
Si Gh.c.6)2)>, Jo4. 52.2 660s, Acti 
37 (-ov). elmas Act 7 27; 20 36; 
Ja2 11. 

mpocéveyxe Mt 8 4. 

mOov (pl.) Mt 7 25, 275 14 343 
Mc ee Rose WC SO). 0) 175),'8 
356 23333 24233 Jo 3 265 129; 
Act 14 243; 28 23. am7ndOov (pl.) 
Mt 8 32; Mc1212; Le 24 24 (-6v); 
amrnOav Jo 11 46. elondOav (pl.) 


“Act 16 40. é& Gov (pl.) Jo 21 3; 


Act 1640; 2Jo7; Ap156. mpoc- 
ndOov (pl.) Mt 9 28; LO} 3554 Bin 2 3.2 
Jo 12 21. ovvndOor (pl.) Act 10 23. 
NrOawev Mt 25 39. AGomev Act 


2 8. elon\Oouev Act 28 16. xka- 
THAPouev Act 275. dm7ndOor (sing.) 
Ap 10 9. 


etdov Mc 6 333 9 14; Act 615; 
284. eldouev Mt 25 oa SMC; 2). 1:2) 5 
9 38 (-év); Le 5 26 (Hid-) ; 9 49 
(-év). ee 7 a: jo 6.26. 
etda Ap 17 3, 6 

evpov Le 8 35. 
AGE GumO}313)6. 
bis. Ail pl. 

éBarav Mt 13 48; Ap 18 19. &@Ba- 
ov Act 16 37. é&éBarav Mt 21 30; 
Mc 12 8. éméBadov Mc 14 46; Act 
2127. é&Bddayev Mt 7 22. All pl. 

etxav Le 4 40. etxov Ap g 8, 9. 
eixyouev 2 Jo §. elxare Jo Q 4I. 
mpocetxav Act 810. All pl. 


evpay Mt 22 10; 
eVpauev Act 5 23 
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There are a few well attested ex- 
amples of the curious substitution of 
-av for -ac in the 3 pl. of perfects 
(see Curtius Gr. Verb. ii 187), a pecu- 
liarity called Alexandrian by Sextus 
Empiricus (Adv.Gramm. 213), but 
certainly of wider range. They are 
éyvwxav Jo}, etpnxav Ap! (but elpyxa- 
ow Act), eloedyrvdav Jat (but é&eAn- 
AVGacw 1 Jo!), dmécradkay Act}, 
yéyovay Rot Ap! (but yeydvacw 1 
Jo!), €wpaxay Let Col! (but éwpd- 
kaow Jo'), ternpnxav Jol. The evi- 
dence for -es -eré in place of -as -are 
in perfects, and in aorists.ending in 
-ka, is much scantier. These last 
forms have a better claim to accept- 
ance in the Apocalypse than else- 
where: but they are nowhere free 
from doubt. 


ALT. édpaxes Jo 8 57. éAndvdes 
Act 21 22. wéwrrwkxas Ap 25. el- 
Angas Ap 11 17. Kexomiaxas Ap 2 
3. agykasAp24. tdwxés Jo 17 
7,8. adnere Mt 23 23. 


FORMS OF CONTRACT VERBS 


There is a remarkable consent of 
the best MSS for jparouy Mt 15 23. 
This substitution of -éw for aw occurs 


here and there elsewhere in one or- 


two good MSS in the same and 
other verbs, as vixdw, o.wrdw, Ka- 
Tayedaw ; but hardly ever has any 
probability. Komotow Mt 6 28 has 
better authority (B: 33), but may 
be due to accidental coincidence in 
assimilation to the preceding av- 
Eavovow and the following v7Oovow. 
Conversely é\edw* and éddoydw? 
are sufficiently attested, except each 
in one place (the difference of at- 
testation: in Ro 9 16 and 18 is 
singular) : the former word has good 
authority 5/5 times in LXX (not 
Apocr’). *"EuBpydpuat and -ovua: are 
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both well attested. The best MSS 
have nocwOnre 2 Co 12 13 after the 
analogy of é\acodw (the verb is 
known in its Ionic form ésodw from 
Herodotus); 2 Pe? has 7rrnrat, 
ntrovrat, Paul? yrrnua. A form 
airtéouat, otherwise unknown except 
through aitiwovs cited from Eusta- 
thius, seems to be implied in the 
abundantly attested alrwwuara of 
Act 25 7 (Ro! has mpoyriacapeda) : 
airtwua finds a curious parallel in 
oroma (papa), ‘vision’, in the Passe 
Perp. et Felien7, Te: 

In 1 Corr 6, where no MSS have 
Evpeia8a, we have followed our 
predecessors in printing gvpdc@a: 
but the combination with keipac@at 
justifies Heinrici in preferring £v- 
pac@at, an aor. cited by Dr Veitch 
from Plutarch and ‘Lucian’. 

*"Hfovdevéw is the only tolerably 
attested form 9/11 times (Le Act 
Paul), though é&ov0evow or  éfov- 
devow or both have some slight evi- 
dence 5/9 times. But Mc.1/1--w07, 
though less probable than -767, is 
too well attested to. be rejected: the 
consonant is certainly 6. 

The contracted éde?ro is better 

attested than édéero Lc! (see P. 
Buttmann G.G.? ii 150 f.; Schafer 
Greg. Cor. 431f.), though not free 
from doubt: wAéew Act 27 2 is sup- 
ported by two good cursives only 
(112 137), and asom)etv Act! é&émrdex 
Act! stand without var.: L Chr! 
alone have mvéec Jol. On éxxéere 
and ovvéxeov see above, p. 165. 
' In Paul? and Ap? éppé0n (-noar) 
alone is well attested: in Mt® éppy@n 
is throughout supported by BD, and 
is perhaps right. 

On the inf. -ot of verbs in -ow 
see Introd. § 413. The evidence is 
small, but of good quality. Ap- 
parently the only exception, and 
that probably due only to accidental 
defect of evidence, is rAnpotv Le 9 


31 (wAnpoty It 59). 
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[The occurrence of (n\odre (Ga 
4 17) and @vo.ovede (1 Co 4 6) after 
iva is noticed below, p.171. In two 
other cases the context gives reason 
to suspect that forms of verbs in -éw 
apparently belonging to the pres. 
indic: ought perhaps | to be referred 
to the pres. conj. 7) maparndoduer 
(aemulemur e am) Tov Kbpiov; mn 
loxuporepor auToU Eoper ; ; 1 Coro 223 ; 
bu} voovvTes ute a AéyoucL pATE Tepl 
tivwy diaBeBacobyrac 1 Tir 7 (cf. 
Ro 8 26). On the other hand the 
N.T. contains no distinctive form 
of the pres. conj. of verbs in -éw, 
unless it be evodGrae 1 Co 16 2, 
noticed below (p. 172) as more pro- 
bably a perf., whether indic. or con- 
junctive. Thus on the whole the 
evidence points to an identity of 
the pres. indic. and pres. conj. forms 
of verbs in -6w inthe N.T. H.] 

For the 3 pl. aor. 1 opt. the best 
evidence favours roinoaev Le 6 11, 
vmapnoceav Act 17 27; while -eev 
is a well attested Alexandrian cor- 
rection in both places. 


eles TST OUY Mc 4 10; Komwod- 
ow Mt 6 28; vixodvri (-ras) Ap 2 7, 
17; 152; deg Rog 18; éveBpipodvTo 
(-“ovpevos) Mc V4 Ay Jom rr 38: 
e\NoyeiTat Ro 5 13. €e£ovdevwOn Mc 

12; 

édéero Le 8 38. 


27, 31, 33, 38, 43: 


éppndn Mt 5 21, 


FORMS OF VERBS IN eMI 


"Adinut and ouvinut sometimes 
have forms that presuppose agiw 
and ouviw. They are adiouev Lc}, 
apiovew Ap!, adiovra Jo? marg. 
(but adievrar Mt? Mc”), nov Mc? 
without var., guvicvow Mt! (but 
cuviaowv 2 Co!), and cuviwy Ro! from 
LXX without var. (but cuveis Mt}, 
ouviévtos Mt!). The evidence for 
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these forms is ample in the places 
cited, though elsewhere they ap- 
pear merely as Western readings. 
That they do not belong to con- 
tract verbs is proved by ddlorrat 
and 7¢iev. But apes (2 sing. pres. 
ind.) of Ap 2 20 is best explained 
by. the supposition that apéw existed 
by the side of ag¢iw, and must thus 
be accented age?s; and this analogy 
accounts for suverre (pres. ind. from 
cuvéw, not aor. from ouvinut), the 
reading of B in Mc. Compare P. 
Buttmann G.G.? 1 523. 

Aiéwut (with its compounds), as 
often elsewhere, has the ‘contract’ 
imperfect édldov: it has also édldouv 
pl. Mc! Act?, but the best MSS read 
-ocav Jo! Act. The verb d:d0w im- 
plied in the contract imperfect is 
also seen in the 1 sing. pres. ind. 
6.68 Ap 3 9, which follows the 
analogy of ade?s, and probably in 
the neuter participle dmod:douv Ap 
22 2 (text): the masculine participle 
mapaddev isa v.l. of S* Mt 26 46, 
and of D Mc 14'42; Jo 18 25° 21 20. 
In Sap 12 19 dcdo%s (2 sing. pres. ind.) 
is the reading of AB cu* TiOnuc 
likewise has not only (with its com- 
pounds) the usual ‘contract’ im- 
perfect sing. éri@e.2, but also the pl. 
érifovy Act”, though the best MSS 
have -ecav Mc! Act... Here tooa 
contract present existed in the late 
language, and possibly in the N.T., 
for it is found in Mc in good cur- 
Sives (15 17 mepitGotow in 13-69- 
124-346; 10 16 7:0Gv in the same 
together with 1-28), though not 
in uncials: 78 (indic.) occurs in 
Hermas V7s.i13; ii12. On these 
forms generally see P. Buttmann 
G. G.21 500; Matthiae G. G3 i 482 
f.; Kiihner G.G.7 1644 f.; Lobeck 


Phryn. 244. The uncontracted 8i5w 


of modern Greek cannot be recog- 
nised in the termination -ero of the 
imperfect, found in the best MSS of 
the N. T. (dvedidero Act! rapedisero 
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1 Col), as in the LXX generally; for 
it belongs no less to the aor.’2 mid. 
(e&é5ero Mt! Mc! Lcl!, dédero He), 
and the change in the vowels is here 
probably euphonic: yet dlées (v.2. 
didys) occurs in the ‘Apocalypse of 
Moses’ (Seth) c. 19 p. 10 Tisch. 
The almost certain reading é&expé- 
ero 1/1 seems on the other hand to 
be derived from a form xpéuopat, 
of which there are other traces (P. 
Buttmann G. G.? i 518 f.; ii 224 f.). 
- In Mc.4/4 Jo.1/3 according to the 
best MSS the 3 sing. aor. conj. of 
didwue (with its compounds) is dot, 
which likewise is sometimes found 
(as also dmodo?s 1/2) in Western 
MSS only (Lc! Jo! Paul’): the 3 
sing. pres. conj. occurs but once (1 Co 
15 24), and there wapadidot (BG3) 
may safely be treated as Western 
only: the mood is certainly always 
the conjunctive (see Dr Moulton in 
Winer G.V. 7. 360), not the opta- 
tive. A similar monosyllabic 3 sing. 
aor. conj. in -o¢ according to the 
best MSS is yvot Mc? Lc! (but yo 
Jo*, émvyy@ Act}). 

A more perplexing form is dw7 as 
used E}ph' a) 17 (text); x2. Ti 25 
(also as a uv. éZ. in inferior MSS Jo 
rs 165 Eph 4 16). Elsewheren(2 
Th 3 16; 2 Ti 1 16, 18) it is dis- 
tinctly an optative, d@7; but in 
both places, and especially in Eph 
(cf. 3 16), the sense points to a 
conjunctive: yet its use for two 
different moods in the same epistle 
would be strange, and the evidence 
of a conjunctive form 6wy (except 
in epic poets) is not satisfactory 
(Nu 11 29: cf. Lobeck Phryz. oe 

Avvapwae has in 2 sing. dvvy Mc.2/3 
Le.1/3 Ap.1/1 (but dvaca Mt.3/3 
Le.2/3 Jo.1/1; 1 Co.1/1), a ‘tragic’ 
form revived or retained in later 
Greek (see Lobeck Phryn. 359 f.). 
The ample attestation in these four 
places throws. doubt on 6vvy Mc}, 
dvvouat Mt!, duvdueOa Mc! Act!, and 
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duvdpevos (-vouévov Mt! Act?) ; all in 
B only (cf. durdueda Is 28 20 B; 
ndvvovro Is 59 15 N*). 

The aor. imper. of the compounds 
of Balyw takes the ‘contract’ form ; 
karaBdrw Mt? Mc? Lc! and avdBare 
Ap’, in all or nearly all MSS; and 
also werdBa Mt! (best MSS only) 
and dvaBa Apt (but pera Bnie Jol, 
kaTaBno. Mt! Lct Jo! Act'). The 
similar ‘contract’ intransitive aor. of 
tornuct (and its compounds) is con- 
fined to 2 sing., dvaora Eph 5 143 
Act 12 7 and, with the alternative 
avactas, 9 11 (the same v./. recurs 
TO 13, 2051 11-4): but) eleemmere 
o7703, ériarnO; as also orfre’, 
avriorynre, dardoTynTe2, amrooThTw. 

There is much variation in MSS 
as to the present active of com- 
pounds of tarnut, which often stands 
in rivalry with tordyw and a con- 
tract form iordw. _Xuvlornus Rol 
and ouvicrnot Ro? 2 Co?, all with- 
out var., alone exemplify the ordi- 
nary type. Except in 2 Co! the 
contract forms iotdw, ééioTdw, Kabe- 
oTaw, MeOioTadw, cuvicTaw may all be 
safely rejected. We have uniformly 
prinied forms of the icravw type, for 
which there is always excellent evi- 
dence, though the balance of autho- 
rity can hardly be said to be in its 
favour in r Co 13 23 2 Co 3 1.9m 
Mc 9 12 we have printed azoxart- 
oravet, the reading of B, but with 
hesitation: it may be either the 
parent of the two diverging forms 
or a mixture of them: dmoxaracra- 
ve, the reading of N*D (cf. the vv. 
ll. dwoxaracravers Act 1 6; kata- 
oravovres Act 17 15; both in D), is 
illustrated by the Cretan oraviw 
(C.28G.-2556): 

Variations between the forms of 
verbs in -uvue and -’w are rare, and 
doubt is confined to 2/3 active in- 
finitives. The few other forms in 
-vbw, in addition to those of éuriw 
(Mc! perhaps excepted), are 3/3 im- 
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perfects, dmod\d\ve Rol, aaroddveis 
Jol, decxvveer Mt1, decxvvovros Ap; 
to which may be added ’AzoA\vwv 
Api. 


ALT. ouvetre Mc 817. darodt- 
dérw 1 Co 7 3. é€expéuaro Le 19 
48. divn Mc 403 dvvoua Mt 26 
53; duvoueda Mc 10 39; Act 4 20; 
duvomevos Mt 19 12; duvouévov Act 
27 18. 

Gmokaractaver v. amoKxabiordver 
Mc 9 123; petaoravac 1 Co 13 23 
owisravres 2 Co 643 cuvicTdv 2 Co 
2 he 

decxvuvae Mt 16 213 duview Mc 
Pa 74. 


MISCELLANEOUS FORMS OF 
VERBS 


_ The rare act. dyad\taw occurs 
Lc! (1 47) Ap! and perhaps 1 Pe. 
1/3, ayadcdouar elsewhere. . 

The aor. of dUvayac is nOvvacOnv 
Mc.1/2 (SB), and perhaps Mt.1/2 ; 
not Mt.1/2. Mc.1/2 ao. eth x ‘Got 
Eph! Hel, 

For éfwy as the 1 sing. imperf. 
of {aw B has éfnv Rol, cane 
rightly: é€¢77e occurs Col 2073) but 
no other person of the imperfect. 

“Hxaow as a perfect of 7«w in Mc 
8 3 is merely a Western paraphrase 
of eiciv after waxpébev, corrected in 
turn to jKovew in the Syrian text: 
it is common (with #xapev) in the 
LXX. Zrnxw, a verb analogous to 
7K, exhibits ornxere after dray Mc! 
and éay 1 Th! with much better 
authority than -erve (or -eo6e) else- 
where obtains as against -nre (or 
-noGe) after these or similar par- 
ticles, as though the form ory«nrTe 
were purposely avoided: Chrys. 
Eph. 170C uses Ews av oTynkwpev; 
the best MSS have orykovres Mc 
3 31 (orfjKov being also a Western 
variant for the difficult ésrynxora of 
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Mc 13 14), and B ornxew 1 Reg 
3 Lis 

The use of the pres. conj. of 
OiwKw, likewise a verb in =xw, is 
also uncertain: dcwxouev is the best 
attested reading Ro 14 19, where 
any indicative sense is difficult to 
maintain; and iva...uy duwxovrar 
has much good authority (though 
not NBD.) Ga 6 12: in Mt Io 
23 however, the only remaining 
instance of a pres. conj. in form or 
sense, there is no satisfactory evi- 
dence for 67av...d.wkovow. 

“Eéavuac@ny, a true passive 2 Thi, 
is found in a middle sense in a few 
of the best MSS Ap 13 3, and so 
Oavuacbjoomat 17 8 (AP). For 
illustrative evidence see Veitch 
5 OP ZEN ON 

The perf. part. of 7 lorapat is com- 
monly éords, occasionally EOTIKWS. 

The variations of dmoxreivw and 
amoxrévyw are somewhat difficult. 
*Aroxtévyw must certainly be read 
Ap 6 11 (amoxretywow 9 5, 15 is an 
aor.), and perhaps everywhere else: 
it is supported by all MSS but B in 
Mt 10 28 || Le.n2 4; 2 Co 2°6 (in 
these three passages it might pro- 
perly stand in the text); while -civw 
has the better evidence in Mt 23 37, 
and still more in the || Le 13 34. 
In Mc 12 5 amoxrévyurtes, the read- 
ing of B and two or more lectiona- 
ries, indirectly supported by other 
unique variants (croxrivvurtes, aro- 
Krelvyuvres, amokTivyobyTes, dmoKTeE- 
voivres), is probably right : the MSS 
of Plutarch Zor. 1064 C have dzro- 
krévyvuow (Wyttenbach Jzd.); amo- 
krévvvoGat has been substituted for 
Petau’s conjectural (Attic) dox7iv- 
vuoba by W. Dindorf in Epiph. i 
430 D on undivided manuscript au- 
thority; and other evidence is given 
by L. Dindorf in Steph.-Didot ii 
1506; iv 2031 A. Compare Curtius 
Gr. Verb.2 i 170. 

Acirw (with its compounds) has 
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the ‘aor. 1’ once (Act!) caranelav- 
tas (but karaerévres Act!): there 
is some good authority Mc?! for 
Katadelyn (so doubtless must be read 
the variants xarahivy, xatadeler), 
and it may be right. 

The best MSS have dvopvxPjvat 
Let, but diopuyfvac is as well at- 
tested Mt'. Analogous forms are 
yuynoerar Mt; hprayn, aprayévra, 
2 Co*, apraynooueda 1 Th! (but 
qowac6y Ap! in the best MSS); 
éxpvBn Lect Jo? Hel, xpuBjvar Mt! 
1 Til, wepiéxpuBev Lc (these eleven 
virtually without var.); nvolynoav 
Mc!, nvolyn Act! (these two in the 
best MSS only: also Le 24 31 in 
S*(D))  Ap®, dvovynoerae Mtl v2 
Lc! v-2, besides other forms of dvolyw 
mentioned above, p. 161. 

*Avaranoovrat Ap.1/2 (NAC) and 
éravatanoerat Lc! (SB) are sulfi- 
ciently attested (but avamavcovras 
Ap!, maton Act}, ratvcovrat 1 Co’). 
Analogous forms are xarexan Ap’, 
KkaTakanoerat 1 Co! (but Kkaraxavdy- 
getat Ap!); mapapuauev He! (but 
aes Jo"); and mapewedinoay 

) Jud! (S&exduqvac is cited from 
Hisepeen and the compara- 
tively common qgvév Le?, cuvgvetoas 
Jue! 

The singular form dkatamracrous 
(AB) of 2 Pe 2 14 might be ex- 
plained as equivalent to the axata- 
mavotous of the common texts on 
the strength of avarayjcovra (also 
éranv, avemanv, cited by Veitch 
I. D. V. 516); of dvamdecbe, the 
reading of D in Mc 14 41; and of a 
Roman epitaph (CLG. 6595) with 
the words w0e avamdeTat: Compare 
dvamapos=avdmavors in a glossary 
quoted by Ducange p. 7o. ‘The 
same sense might be obtained from 
another dialectic modification of 
mavw preserved in two glosses of 
Hesychius, Gym agovT a” dvatravovrat 
and aumdéar’ matdoa. Adkwves. But 
the better sense ‘insatiable’ is pro- 
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vided by an altogether different verb 
macacbar (from matéoua). After 
pointing out that in Homer this word 
means no more than ‘to taste’, 
Athenzus adds in contrast (i 43 
p- 24A) Oi dé vEewTEpot kal émt Tov 
TrypwOjva. TiWéact Td TacacbaL; 
abridged in a Fragm. Lex. Gr. (in 
Hermann De em. p. 323) with kope- 
oO ivan substituted for mAnpwOfvat. 
‘Akararagros is therefore exactly 
similar to drasros (dmacria, daracri). 

Ilety (kararetv) as the aor. 2 inf. 
of zivw occurs everywhere but Mt 
20 22 among the variants, and has 
much good evidence Jo.3/3 1 Co. 
2/2. Itis often found in MSS of the 
LXX; and its actual use is shown 
by an epigram (A. P. xi 140, Lucil- 
lus), and by the unfavourable notice 
of Ps. Herodianus (in Hermann De 
em. 317). The testimony of MSS is 
in favour of we (A, C%, DS, L?. T;?. 
D,,?. G3}, besides B) as against rw 
(AL, C!. Li, D,". G;}, besides N°). 

’Pepauevov (rrepupepaupévov S*), 
from palvw, suggested in the note 
on Ap 19 13 as the one reading 
which will account for the several 
variants, is a word containing two 
peculiar elements, for each of which 
independently there is some little 
extraneous evidence. Lobeck cites 
the reduplicated form kxarapepacpé- 
vos from two places of Galen; and 
the termination -aupévos, more com- 
monly -aguévos or -auévos, occurs in 
2 MSS of Athenzeus (iv 18, P. 140, 
from Perszeus), dAgira édaiw éppapy- 
péva. See Veitch Z D. V. 5713 
Kiihner G. G.? i. 508, gor. 

The fut. and aor. of ornpifw are 
in the better MSS éornpise Let 
(and perhaps éreornpicay Act), 
aTnpicov Lc! Ap? (and perhaps o77- 
pioec 2 Th), but not fut. 1 Pe}, aor. 
Ja! Paul*. Analogous forms are 
gadtricw t Col, écadkmica Mt! Ap’, 
cadmiorns Ap'. 

The existence of éorpépOnv for- 
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bids the total rejection of -euuévos 
Mt! (Z) Act! (B): in Lc? Act! Phil 
there is no variation. 

The best MSS have deXovepévos 
He!; but this form has very little 
authority Jol. 

Teoma as a fut. of ryxw (see note 
on 2 Pe 3 12, where r7éera is sug- 
gested by one of us as a correction 
of 7nKerat) is cited from Hippocra- 
tes by. Veitch 7. D. V. 632, who 
likewise cites ryfaco and Tyzauevos 
from Nicander. 

Térvxe is probably the perf. of 
tuyxdvw Hel: but Bas well as the 
Syrian text has rérevxe, TeTvXnKE 
being apparently Alexandrian. 

Of the twin forms cxorifw oKxoTow 
the N.T. has éoxotwuévos Eph? 
Ap?, and probably once (Ap!) écxo- 
TwOn ; but elsewhere (Mt! Mc! Ro? 
Ap!) écxoric@y and cxoricOnoopa. 
Similarly B has once éxavuarwdn 
(-f0@n7 Mc! Ap!, xavuaricae Ap!). 
Zydow is replaced in the best MSS 
by the rare (nAedw Ap 3 19, KuKAOw 
by the rare xuxkevw Ap 20 9, the 
rare amodexatow (without var. Mt! 
Lc! He!) by the rarer amodexaredw 
(N*B) Le 18 12; and again the 
unmeaning éxepadalwoav of Mc 12 
4 by the otherwise unknown but 
intelligible éxepadiwoar. 


Aol. ayaNiiasde 1 Pe 1x 8: 
novvacOnoay Mt 17 16. é@fmv Ro 
79. éstwrav Mc 9 1; Tapecrorww 
Mc 15 35. amoxtevvovrwv Mt 10 
28; Le 12 43 amoxrévvovres Mc 12 
5; amoxrévvovoa Mt 23 373 Le 13 
343 admoxrévrer 2 Co 36; Ap 13 10 
(marg.). karadely Mc 12-19. dto- 
puynvac Mt 24 43. dunvoiynoav Le 
2431. wey Mt 27 34 dis; Mc to 
38; xaramety 1 Pes 8; meiv Act 23 
12, 21. émeornpicay Act 15 323 
oTnpices 2 Th 3 3. dvectpemmévn Mt 
17 173 Kateorpeupéeva Act 15 16. 

éoxotic0n Ap 9 2. éxaruarwIn 
Mt 13 6. 
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CONJUNCTIVES AND INDICATIVES 
AFTER PARTICLES AND AFTER 
RELATIVES WITH av 


Substitutions of the indicative in 
dependent clauses in which the 
conjunctive would normally be em- 
ployed belong properly to Syntax: 


but it is convenient to treat alter- 


native readings coming under this 
head as in a manner orthographical. 
Although variations are numerous, 
doubtful cases are comparatively 
few, the aberrant forms having usu- 
ally but little evidence, and that 
for the most part probably due to 
itacistic accident. 

The tense of the indic. which 
thus replaces the conj. is almost 
always the future. The only forms 
belonging to the present indic. (or 
simulating it) that have appeared to 
claim a place in the text are the 
following :—(a) va ywaoxomev 1 Jo 
5 20 (cf. the alt. reading iva yuww- 
axovot JO 17 3), where there seems 
to be a pregnant sense (cf. 3 1) s— 
(d) éav otdauev 1 Jo § 15 (all good 
MSS), probably due to the tense ;— 
(c) drav orjxere Mc 11 253 av... 
oryxere I Th 3 85- and (d) wa... 
gnotre Ga 4173 wa pH puootabe 
1 Co 4 6 (in both cases all MSS but 
a few unimportant cursives). The 
third and fourth classes probably 
owe their existence to special char- 
acteristics of ar7jxw (see p. 169) and 
of verbs in -dw: but it is doubtful 
(see p. 167) whether the fourth class 
properly belongs to the indicative. 
On wa...uh diwxovrat (alt. reading) 
see p. 169. 

The last of a series of verbs fol- 
lowing iva is oftener found in the 
future than verbs with which ta 
stands in a more immediate rela-’ 
tion. In these cases the distance of 
iva might affect writers, no less than 
transcribers. The expression of 
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final result is a natural close to the 
expression of intermediate purpose. 

Except in six places, the fut. in- 
dic. has no considerable support 
after relatives with a or éav, though 
it is often found insome MSS (chiefly 
late uncials), evidently by itacistic 
error. In the six places the evidence 
is large and good, though not con- 
clusive except Mc 8 35 (2°). The 
case of 67 édy evodwrat 1 Co 16 2 
(text) is peculiar. The context 
[supported by considerations derived 
from the form itself: see p. 166 H.] 
suggests that the tense is probably 
the perfect; and the absence of 
augment creates no difficulty, for in 
the LXX (also Sap!; not 1 Mac. 4/4) 
the best MSS have evod. in the 13 
places (the N.T. offers none such, 
having only the fut. and pres.) in 
which an augment could exist. It 
is less easy to decide whether evo- 
dwrat is here a perf. indic. (cf. éav 
oldauev above) or one of the very 
rare perf. mid. conjunctives, on 
which see Curtius Gr.Verb.2 ii 
g47 f.5 Kiihner G.G.? 1 3654. 

The supposed future conjunctive 
may be safely dismissed as regards 
the N.T. on comparison of the only 
places where it has any good evi- 
dence (dwon Jo 17 2; Ap 8 3: see 
also Kav@jowpae for KavOyjoouat, 
itself a corruption of kavxjowpmat, 
1 Co 13 3), the best evidence being 
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unfavourable to it: in Le 13 28 
dynobe, if right, as it seems to be, 
is an aorist (see Veitch /.D. V. 496). 


ALT. 6rws...davatdcovow Mt 
26 59. dws dy SixawO7s...Kal viKy- 
ons Ro 3 4(LXX). wa AdBy...Kal 
éfavaoryoes Mc 12 19 || Le 20 28; 
iva oravpwoovow Mc 15 20; tra... 
...PAémovtw Le 1 333 (see also 
marg. Le 22 303) wa wh dupw 
unde dtépxouat Jo 4 15; wa... 
Oavuagere Jo 5 20; (see also marg. 
Jo 15 83) wa yuwwoxovort Jo 17 
3 (cf. 1 Jo § 20); wa...émokidcy 
Act 5 153 wa évpjowvrae Act 21 24; 
va aon... kal xabaploee r Jo I Q; 
iva...€xouev 1 JO 4173 Wwa...un duw- 
kovrat Ga 6 12; wWwa...xduyy...kal 
.. €fouoroyjoerac Phi 2 rr (LXX); 
iva cwppovicovor Tit 2 4; wa avarav- 
owvta. Ap 6 113 wa wh ddiknowow 
Ap 9 4; Wwa...rpépovow Ap 12 6; 
(see also marg. Ap 13 15, 173) wa 
...meTpnoee Ap 21 15. py...Tamel- 
voces 2 COI2 21. pnrore cuvdow 
Kal émeotpéoucw (followed by kai 
idgouar) Act 28 27 (LXX). ed... 
cundwrvjcovow Mt 18 193 éav... 
oTnkynte 1 Th 3 8. bray ornknre 
Mc 11 25; see also marg. Le 13 28. 
6s dv omoroynoy Le 12 8; os & av 


dmohéon Le 17 333 @ av dovdevow- 
ow Act 77(LXX). doa dv Nadnoe 
Act 3 22 (LXX); dc0 éav uh mpoo- 


Kuyjoovow Ap 13 15. 
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IV. PARTICLES 


Variations between ay and éay are 
very numerous, and the distribu- 
tions of evidence peculiarly irregu- 
lar and perplexing. Predominantly 
av is found after consonants, and 
éav after vowels; but there are many 
exceptions. 

Of évexev Evexa eivexev, between 
which there is often variation, évexev 
is the commonest, and is almost 
always one of the variants. Eirev 
(see Steph.-Didot iii 346 A; 1471 C) 
replaces eira in Mc.2/4 in the best 
MSS. 
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ALT... dv. Mt 7 123° 1473 16.19 
bis, 25 (1°); 185, 18 des; 20 43 
23 33 Mc 3 28; 8 35 (1°); 9 18; 
14 9, 143 Le 7 23; 9 573 17 33 
(x°); Jo 15° 7 (2°)3 Act 2 au (EXX)s 
Ja4431Jo4 153515 (2°); 1Co16 
2, 33 Ga517; 67; Col 317; Ap 
3 19; 11 6; 1315. éav Mt 10 42; 
It 6; 20 26, 273 21'223; Mc 6 56 
(1°)5 9 41; Le 46; 9 5, 24 (1°), 
49:0iS; 1022, 355 13253 JO 11 22; 
15 16; Act 3 233 7 3,73 1 Jo 3 22. 

évexa Mt 5 I0, 113; 19 29; Mc 
13 9; évexey Act 28 20. 

Boyes Le 9 39. 


III. QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 


The following is a list of the pas- 
sages and phrases which are marked 
by uncial type in the text as taken 
from the Old Testament (see Zzto- 
duction § 416), together with re- 
ferences to the places from which 
they are derived. Many of the quo- 
tations are composite, being formed 
from two or more definite passages, 
or from one passage modified by the 
introduction of a phrase found in 
one or more other definite passages. 
Sometimes also it is difficult to tell 
from which of several similar pas- 
sages a phrase was taken, if indeed 
it was taken from one more than 
another. In all these cases we have 
given a plurality of references. On 
the other hand we have abstained 
from multiplying references for the 
purposes of illustration; and have 
therefore passed over such passages 
of the Old Testament as neither had 
an equal claim to notice with the 
passages actually referred to, nor 
contributed any supplementary and 
otherwise unrepresented element to 
the language of the quotations in 
the New Testament. But in all 
these points, no less than in the 
selection of passages and words for 


marking by uncial type, it has not 
been found possible to draw and 
maintain a clear line of distinction. 

The numeration of chapters and 
verses is that of the ordinary English 
editions. It has not seemed worth 
while to add the numeration current 
in Hebrew editions except in 
the few cases in which it differs by 
more than a verse or two. The 
same principle has been followed as 
to the numeration used in editions 
of the LX X; for instance, that of the 
Psalms or of chapters in Jeremiah 
has been given in brackets through- 
out: but petty differences in the 
reckoning of the verses have been 
neglected. Where a quotation, or a 
substantive element of a quotation, 
agrees with the Massoretic text but 
not with the LXX as represented 
by any of its better documents, we 
have added ‘Heb.’ or ‘Chald.’ to 
the numerals, and in the converse 
case ‘LXX’. But we have seldom 
attempted to mark the limitation in 
mixed cases (as Mt xxiv 7), or in 
cases where the difference of texts 
amounts to no more than a slight 
modification of the one by the 
other. 
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We are much indebted to. Dr 
Moulton for a careful and thorough 
revision of the list. It was unfortu- 
nately too late to make use of his 
suggestions in the text itself: but 
we have thought it best to incorpo- 
rate at once with the list such addi- 
tions as we should now for any 
reason desire to make. References 
to passages that are thus left for the 
present without uncials in the text 
are marked with asterisks. In 
Mt x 6, Lc xxiv 5, and 1 Tiv 5 the 
uncials may be treated as errors. 
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Is vil 14 
nu 6 | Mie v2 
ae Eos xi t 
18 Jer xxxi (xxxviii) 15 


me Isexl 3 
iv 4 Deut viii 3 


Psxer (xc) 11 f 
7, Deut vi 16 
ro. Deut.vi.13 
ee i. Isix af. 
Foa.1 f..(*) 
& | Ps xxxvil, (kxxvi)) 11 
8- Ps xxiv (xxiii) 4.* 
ee Ex xx.13 7 Deut.v 17 
27 Ex xx143 Deut.v 18 
31 Deut xxiv 1 (3) 
33. Num xxx 2; Deut xxii 
21 
. Is lxvi r 
35 Ps xlviii (xlvii) 2 
38 Ex xxi 245 Lev xxiv 20; 
Deut xix 21 
43°. Lev sae 18 
48 Deut xviii 13 


vi 6 Isxxvi20; 2 Reg iv 33 
vii 22 Jer xxvii 15 (xxxiv 12) ; 
xiv I4 
23 Psvi8 
viii 4 Lev xiii 49 


rr. Mal drag. 4s liz 19 


Vili 17 
ix £3 
36 


a5 -£ 


Kiwis 
Io 
23 
29 


xlt 4 
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Is lili 4 
Hos vi 6 
Num xxvii 17; Ez xxxiv 


5 : 
Mic vii 6 
Is lxi x 
Mal iii 1 
Is xiv 13, 15 
Jer vi 16 Heb. 
1 Sam xxi 6 
Hos vi 6 


7 
18 tf. Is xlii 1-43; xli 9 


xiii 14 f. 


RV 
XV 27 
xvii II 


XVili 16 
xiX 4 


Xx1 


XX 24 


eee at 
Xxlll 38 


Jon i 17 (ii 1) 

Is vi g f. 

Dan iv 12, 21 Chald. 
Ps Ixxviii (xxvii) 2 
Zeph i 3 Heb. 

Dan xii 3 

Ex xx 123; Deut v 16 
Ex xxi 17 


ey Isexte, ne 


Ps), have (bay 322 Prov 
XXIV.I2 

Mal iv 5 f. (iii 23 £.) 

Deut xix 15 

Gen i 27 

Gen ii 24 

Deut xxiv 1 (3) 

Ex\xx.13-465) E ent v 
17-20 

Ex xx 123 Deut v 16 

Lev xix 18 

Gen xviii 14; Job xlii 2; 
Zech viii 6 LXX 

Igtsisres 

Zech ix 9 

Ps cxviii (cxvii) 25 f. (*) 

Is lvi 7 

Jer vii 11 

Ps cxvili (cxvii) 5 

Ps vill 2 

Tsiv' ¥ 

Ps cxviii (cxvii) 22 f. 

Deut xxv 5; Gen xxxviii 
8 

Ex iii 6 

Deut vi § 

Lev xix 18 

Ps. exa(cix)& 

Jer. xxil 55 xi 7 


* 
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Xxili 39 
xxiv 6 
7 
10 
15 
21 
24 
29 


30 


31 
38 

XXV 3I 
49. 
XXVi 15 
28 


vii 18 
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Ps cxviii (cxvii) 26 
Dan ii 28 

Is xix 2 

Dan xi 41 LXx 
Dan ix 173 xii 11 
Dan xii I 

Deut xiii 1 


‘Is xiii 10 
- Is xxxiv 4 


Zech xii 12 

Dan vii 13 

Is xxvii 13 

Zech ii 6; Deut xxx 4 
Gen vii 7 

Zech xiv § 

Dan xii 2 

Zech xi 12 

Ex xxiv 8; Zech ix 11 
Zech xii*7: 

Ps xlii (xli) § 


» Dam wittrgs" Ps cx’ (cix) 


I ff. 


. Zech xi 13 


Ps Ixix (Ixvill) 21 

Ps xxii (xxi) 18 

Ps }Xxin(xxi) “Fi: 
(cviii) 25 

Ps xxii (xxi) 8 

Ps xxil (xxi) 1 

Ps Ixix (Ixvill) 21 


cix 


ST MARK 


Mal iii 1 

Ns xb 3 

Lev xiii 49 

1 Sam xxi 6 

Is vi g f. 

Joel iii (iv) 13 

Dan iv'12,.21 Chald.; 
Ez xvii 23 

Num xxviir7; Ez xxxiv 
5 


. Is xxix 13 


Ex xx 12; Deut v 16 
Ex xxi 17 
Jer v 21; Ez xii2 
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ix 12 Mal iv s f. (iii 23 f.) 
48 Is Ixvi 24 
x 4 Deut xxiv 1 (3) 
6 Geni 27 
“ff. Gen ii24 
19 “Ex xx 13:76'5 Deut 
17-20 
— Ex xx 12;.Deut v 16 
27 Gen xviii 14; Job xlii 2; 
Zech viii 6 LXX 
xi gf. Ps cxviii (cxvii) 25 f. (*) 
17 Islvi7 
— Jer vii rr 
xt: = AS werk. 
10 f. Ps cxviii (cxvii) 22 f. 
1g Deut xxv 5; Gen xxxviill 
8 
26 Ex iii6 
29 f. Deut vi 4f. (two texts of 
LXx) 
ar Lev xix 18 
32 Deut wir 
— Deut iv 35 
33° Deut' vi 5 * 
— Lev xix 18 
— 1 Sam xv 22 
36 ~=—s- Ps cx (cix) 1 
xii 7 Dan ii 28 
8 Is xix2 
12 Mic vii6é 
14. Dan‘ ix 275" xit om 
19 Danxiitr 
22 Deut xiiit 
24 Is xill 10 
25 Is xxxiv 4 
26 =©Dan vii 13 
27 - Zechii 6; Deut xxx 4 
xiv18 Ps xii (xl) 9 
24 Ex xxiv 8; ? week ix. <1 
247 \ -Zech xiii ” 
34 Ps xiii (xli) 5 
62 ‘ Dan vii 13; Ps cx (cix) 
1 ff. 
xv.24. ‘Ps xxii (xxi) 18 
29 Ps xxii (xxi) 7; cix (cvili) 
25 
54 Ps ‘xkii (xxi)s 
36 ~——~Ps: Ixix (Ixviii) 21 
xvi1g 2 Reg iim 


Ps cx (cix) 1 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 


ST LUKE 
ST LUKE 
ims Nem yij 35 3 Sam ir 
LEX 

1y Maliv sf. (iii 23 f.) 
20 Ff. Is ix, 7% 
35. . Ex, xiii 12 
27 Gen xylit;14 
a@f.. 15am. 11 1 
48 ISamilrr 
49 Ps cxi (cx) 9 
50. ~=>-— Ps cili (cii) 17 
5r Ps Ixxedix, (Ixxxvili) 10 * 
52 Job xil 19 
— Jobvir;1 Samii 7 f. 
53 Ps cvii (cvi) 9; xxxiv 


(xxxill) IoLXX;1Sam 


ii 5 
. Is xli 8 f. (*) 


54 f 
54... Psxcyulk (xcvii) 3 
55 Mic vii 20* 
68 Ps xli (xl) 13; Ixxii 
(Ixxi) 183 cvi kev) 48 
— Pscxi (cx) 9 
Go, PS cexxxit nie 
1 Sam ii 10 
71 Ps cvi (cv) 10 
72. Ps cv (civ) 8 f.3 cvi (cv) 
45; Mic vii 20 
“6 Maliiit 
moi Ts ix 2 
ii22 Lev xii 6 
23 Ex xu.y2 
oa Lev xi Ssvert 
sof, Is xl 5; lito * 
a2 Is: xa, 9: Ehebs 34x16; 
xlix 6 
— Isxlvi 13* 
52 1 Samii 26 
ay (4 ff. Is xl 2 ff. 
iv 4 Deut viii 3 
8 Deut vi 13 
10;f.. Ps: xci-(xe)-27 f. 
12 Deut vi 16 
¥8 f.: Islet: rif; 
26 1 Reg xviig 
vi4_ Lev xiii 49 
vi 4. 1 Sam xxi6 
vu22 Islxitr 
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vil 27 . Maliiitz 
vil 10 6©6Is vig 
ix sy 2 Ree i.1o 
Ree y is xy 13,15 
FO).Ps xcr (xc), 13 
27. Deut vi 5 
— Lev xix 18 
28 Lev xviii § 
xii 53. - Mic vii 6 
xiii 1g Daniv 12, 21 Chald. 
27. Psvi8 
29 «=©Malirr; Is lix 19 
35 jer SKB s) MIL 7 
— Ps exviii (cxvii) 26 
xvii r4 Lev xiii 49 
27. Genvii7 
29 «6. Gen xix 24 
31 Gen xix 26 
XVili 290. Ex xx 12-16; Deut v 
16-20 
xix 10 Ez xxxiv 16 * 
38 Ps cxviii (cxvii) 26 
44 Ps cxxxvii (cxxxvi) 9 
46 Islvi7 
— Jer viirr 
pS. eas eo | 
17.__~ Ps cxviii (cxvii) 22 
28 Deut xxv 5; Gen xxxviil 
8 
37. -Ex in G 
42.4... Psick (cix}1 
xxi g Danii 28 
row Is xix 2 
a2 > Hosix 7 
24. Zeele xit 31 XX;5 Is Ixui 
18; Pslxxix(Ixxviil) 1; 
Dan viii 10 
25 Ps Ixv (Ixiv) 7 * 
26 = Is xxxiv 4 
27. Danvii 13 
36 (° Isixxivia7 
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